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The  chief  contributors  are  Mr.  W,  Ramsay,  C.S.,  who  prepared  draft 
accounts  of  Description,  Production,  History,  Survey  History,  and 
the  Dangs,  and  Mr.  John  Pollen,  C.S.,  the  District  Compiler,  who, 
besides  many  coirections  and  additions,  furnished  the  bulk  of  tha 
materials  for  the  Population,  Trade,  and  Capital  chapters,  and  a mass 
of  detajils  for  History  and  Places  of  Interest.  A manuscript  account 
of  the  district,  written  in  1869  by  Mr.  A.  Crawley-Boevey,  C.S.,. 
was  of  great  value  especially  in  preparing  the  History  chapter. 
Mr.  Whitcombe^s  Sub -divisional  Accounts  and  very  complete  survey 
figures  for  the  Land  Administration  chapter,  and  Mr.  StormonPs 
paper  on  Agriculture,  are  also  most  valuabla  contributions. 

Since  the  district  map  was  prepared  the  official  spelling  of  a few 
names  has  been  altered.  The  change  is  in  no  case  so  great  as  to  cause 
confusion. 
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CHAP TEE  I 


DESCRIPTIONS 


Chapter  I. 
Description. 


Boundaries. 

f/' 


Kha'ndesh^  lying  between  20°  8'  and  22°  7'  north  latitude  and 
73°  42'  and  76°  28'  east  longitude,  with  a total  area  of  10,431 
square  miles,  had,  in  1872,  a population  of  1,028,642  souls  or 
ninety -eight  to  the  square  mile,  and  in  1879,  a land  revenue  of 
£310,069  (Rs.  31,00,690). 

Stretching  nearly  160  miles  along  the  Tapti,  and  varying  in 
breadth  from  seventy  to  ninety  miles,  Khandesh  forms  an— upland 
basin,  the^mns^  northerly''“sention  of  the  Deccan  table-land.  Along  J^"^' 
the  whole  northern  frontier,  the  district  is  bounded  by  the  Satpuda 
range,  a mountain  tract  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  wide.  From 
the  north-east  corner,  as  far  as  the  Sindva  pass  on  the  Agra 
road,  except  two  or  three  of  the  southern  ridges,  the  hill  country 
belongs  to  His  Highness  Holkar.  Further  west,  in  Shahada, 
the  Khandesh  boundary  skirts  the  base  of  the  hills  ; then, 
including  the  Akrani  territory,  it  strikes  north,  right  into  the  heart 
of  the  hills,  to  where,  in  a deep  narrow  channel,*  the  Narbada  forces 
its  way  through  the  Satpudas.  From  this  to  its  north-west  corner, 
the  Narbada  remains  the  northern  boundary  of  the  district.  On  the 
east  and  south-east,  a row  of  pillars  and  some  convenient  streams, 
without  any  marked  natural  boundary,  separate  Khandesh  from  the 
Oentfah  Provinces  and  Berar.  TTcTthe  south  the  Ajanta,  Satmala 
or  Chandor  range  may  roughly  be  said  to  mark  the  line  between  ^4 
Khandesh  and  the  Nizam’s  territory.  On  the  south-west,  the  Arva 
or  Baling,  and  Gralna  hills  separate  Khandesh  from  Nasik.  Thence  //,  y ^ 
the  frontier  crosses  the  Sahyadris,  and  runs  north-west  along  a well  ^ 
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i 


■t...  4.- 


^ From  materials  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  Ramsay,  C.S.,  and  Mr.  J.  0.  Whitcombo, 
Assistant  Survey  Superintendent. 

2 According  to  Abul  Fazl  (Gladwin’s  Ain-i-Akbari,  II.  57),  the  name  Khdndesh  is 
derived  from  Khdn  the  title  given  (1417)  by  Ahmed  1.  of  Gujardt  (1411-1443)  to 
Malik  Nasir  the  second  of  the  Fdruki  kings  (Briggs’  Ferishta,  IV.  293).  Thefaet  that 
Ferishta  (Briggs,  I.  307-309)  speaks  of  the  chiefs  of  Khdndesh  in  his  account  of  the 
first  Musalmdn  conquest  (1294),  favours  the  view  that  the  name  was  older  than 
Musalmdn  times,  and  was  possibly  changed  by  them  to  suit  the  title  of  the  Fdruki 
kings. ^ Mr,  Sinclair,  C.S.,  has  suggested  (Ind.  Ant.  IV.  108)  Kanhadesh  or  the  land 
of  Krishna,  as  the  original  form.  According  to  some  old  verses  Khdndesh  is  the 
Khandav  forest  of  the  Mahdbhdrat  (Rdo  Sdheb  K.  B.  Mardthe,  Subordinate  Judge  of 
Amalner)  ; and  Wilson  (Mahdbharat  List  of  Peoples  and  Places  : Works,  VII.  1C4) 
mentions  the  Khandds  or  Shandds  next  before  the  people  of  Vidarbha  or  Bedar, 
Gol.  Sykes  (Rep.  Brit.  As.  1837,  237)  derives  the  name  from  khand  or  khind,  a gap  or 
mountain  pass. 
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Chapter  I. 
Description. 

Boundaries, 


marked  western  spur  of  that  range,  as  far  as  the  town  and  fort  of 
Songad.  From  Songad  the  Tapti  river  and  a line  of  masonry  pillars 
carry  the  boundary  north-east  back  to  the  Satpudas  at  the  west  end 
of  the  Akrani  territory.  Within  these  limits,  except  that  in  several 
places  along  the  south  boundary  the  Nizamis  territory  runs  north  of 
the  Ajanta  range,  and  that  in  the  extreme  south  a group  of  thirteen 
Kh^ndesh  villages  lies  isolated  on  the  Deccan  table-land,  Khandesh 
is  a compact  district  with  none  of  its  lands  subject  to  any  other 
jurisdiction. 


Sub-divisions. 


A 


For  administrative  purposes  Khandesh  is  distributed  over 
sixteen  sub-divisions,  with,  on  an  average,  an  area  of  652  square 
miles,  215  villages,  and  64,290  inhabitants.  Of  these  sub-divisions, 
Amalner,  Bhusaval,  Pachora,  and  Pimpalner  have,  each  of  them,  one, 
and  Savda  has  two  petty  divisions.^ 

Khandesh  Administrative  Details,  1879. 


Sub- 

Divisions, 

Area. 

Villages. 

Popula- 

tion, 

1872. 

Popu- 
lation 
to  the 
square 
mile. 

Government. 

Alienated. 

Total. 

Villages. 

Hamlets. 

Villages. 

Ham- 

lets. 

Government. 

Alienated. 

Total. 

Inhabited.! 

Uninhabit- 

ed. 

Inhabited.' 

Uninhabit- 

ed. 

Inhabited. 

Uninhabit- 
ed. j 

Inhabited. 

Amalner  ... 

629 

220^ 

60 

1 

It 

2761 

H 

278 

79,863 

151 

BhusAval  ... 

570 

174 

63 

• • • 

4 

3 

237 

7 

244 

84.245 

148 

Ch5,lisgaon.. 

504 

107 

17 

2 

1 

17 

124 

17 

141 

44,568 

82 

Chopda 

490 

90 

63 

7 

2 

3 

... 

143 

3 

146 

51,681 

104 

Dhulia 

759 

143 

44 

... 

2 

187 

2 

189 

66,929 

88 

Erandol 

460 

181 

46 

• •• 

2 

227 

2 

229 

76,689 

174 

Jlimner 

525 

135 

36 

... 

21 

5 

i 

171 

26 

197 

70,351 

134 

Nan  durbar.. 

673 

175 

25 

2 

17 

1 

200 

18 

218 

45,285 

67 

Nasirabad ... 

319 

92 

18 

« . . 

1 

no 

1 

111 

60,109 

188 

PAchora  .., 

635 

180 

38 

2 

9 

1 

218 

10 

228 

84,880 

140 

Pimpalner .. 

1253 

226 

71 

115 

14 

4 

• t • 

3 

297 

4 

301 

60,125 

48 

Savda 

866 

177 

125 

1 

1 

3 

302 

3 

305 

124,519 

144 

Bhdhdda  ... 

490 

139 

43 

• • • 

6 

'll 

182 

26 

208 

46,228 

94 

Shirpur 

762 

80 

102 

1 

. • • 

• < t 

1 

182 

1 

183 

34,642 

46 

Taloda 

1183 

264 

25 

• « • 

12 

289 

12 

301 

35,278 

89 

Virdel 

607 

136 

30 

1 

... 

2 

... 

166 

2 

168 

63,350 

125 

Total... 

10,431 

2519^ 

792 

132 

18 

102^ 

33 

4 

331U 

135^ 

3447 

1,028,642 

99 

Land 

Revenue, 

1879. 


£. 

25,853 

25,021 

14.027 
16,393 
16,956 
23,031 
17,921 
14,399 
21,064 
29,958 

12.027 
28,046 
21,332 
13,177 

6041 

24,220 


310,069 


Aspect. 


An-ripland  basin,  draining  into  the  Tapti  with  a gentle  westerly 
slope,  Khandesh  includes  most  varied  tracts  of  country,  wild  hill 
and  forest,  rich  garden  and  grove,  stretches  of  barren  plain,  and 
low  rolling  rocky  hills.  From  east  to  west,  parallel  with  the  Tapti, 
are  three  well  marked  belts  of  country,  in  the  centre  the  rich 
Tapti  valley,  in  the  north  the  high  and  wild  Satpudas,  and  in  the 
south  and  south-west  bare  fudges  and  rich  well  watered  valleys 
flanked  by  the  Ajanta  and  Sahyadri  hills. 

The  Tapti  banks  are  high  asdr-bare,  and  the  land  on  both  sides 
is  seamed  by  tributary  rivers  and  streams. 


1 The  Amalner  petty  division  is  Pdrola ; that  of  Bhusdval,  Edlabad  ; that  of 
Pdchora,  Bhadgaon;  that  of  Pimpalner,  Nizdmpur  ; and  those  of  S^vda,  Edver  and 
Ydval, 
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j tiiaidilj j Rpi:ira.,x)f  the  Si^tpnd^s  gtretcE'ciosB"to  the  i4vei*" basnk/^amd  on 
[ tlie  south  rise  some  low  barren  hill  ranges.  With  these  exceptions, 
[ the  long  central  plain  is,  for  about  150  miles  from  Burhanpur 
> to  Nan  durbar,  an  unbroken  stretch  of  deep  alluvial  soil.  The  east 
i and  centre  are  rich  and  well  tilled.  The  towns  and  villages  are 
; large  and  prosperous,  surrounded  by  mango  groves  and  gardens, 
( and  except  when  baked  by  the  raging  winds  of  the  hot  season, 
the  fields  are  green  with  varied  tillage.  On  both  sides  of  the  river 
■:  cultivation  is  widespread.  Southward  it  stretches  to  the  higher 
soils  and  barren  hill  sides,  and  north  to  the  line  of  deep  forest 
that  clothes  the  base  of  the  Satpudas.  In  the  west,  though  the 
■ soil  is  no  less  rich,  parts  of  Nandurbar,  Shahdda,  and  Taloda  are 
; overgrown  with  forest  and  brushwood,  the  climate  is  unhealthy, 
I and  the  people  are  few  and  poor. 

North  of  the  Tapti,  the  whole  length  of  the  rich  alluvial  plain  is 
; bounded  by  the  steep  southern  face  of  the  Satpudas,  a belt  of 
: mountain  land  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  broad.  Much  of  this  hill 
^ country,  now  with  only  a few  scattered  Bhil  hamlets,  was  once  well 
; peopled.  At  every  few  miles  in  the  forest  of  Pal  Tappa  are  ruins  of 
F villages  with  remains  of  sugar  and  oil  mills.  Further  west,  Amba, 

! in  the  wide  valleys  of  the  Aner  and  the  Arunavati,  is  dotted  with 
: the  brushwood-covered  ruins  of  the  temples,  mosques,  wells,  and 
upper-storied  houses  of  what  must  once  have  been  considerable 
towns.  Though  so  much  is  deserted,  in  the  north-west  the  cool 
r waving  Akrani  uplands  are  well  tilled  and  prosperous,  peopled  by 
I Pavras,  skilful  and  hardworking  peasants,  whose  homesteads,  each 
; in  its  plot  of  fields,  are  sheltered  by  well  kept  mango  and  mo/ia, 
i Bassia  latifolia,  groves. 

South  of  the  rich  Tapti  valley,  the  country  is  more  varied  than 
: either  in  the  centre  or  in  the  north.  In  the  extreme  east,  the  Puma 
i valley,  between  the  Hatti  hills  on  the  east  and  rolling  broken  ground 
on  the  west,  stretches  south,  much  of  it,  from  the  fear  of  wild 
beasts,  waste  or  covered  with  brushwood.  Further  west,  drained 
by  the  Yaghur,  the  Grirna,  and  the  Bori,  wide  stony  thorny  plains 
rise  in  low  broad-topped  basaltic  ridges,  or  sink  in  rich  valleys 
studded  with  mango  groves  and  large  prosperous  villages.  West  of 
the  Bori,  the  land,  as  it  draws  nearer  the  Sahyadris,  grows  wilder  and 
more  picturesque.  Ranges  of  quaintly  cut  hills,  separated  by  the  rich 
well  watered  valleys  of  the  Panjhra,  the  Kan,  and  the  Borai,  stretch 
far  east  across  the  Khandesh  plain.  The  extreme  west  is  wild  and 
hilly ; the  air,  though  cool  and  pleasant,  is,  except  in  the  hot  season, 
laden  with  fever  ; the  people  are  poor  and  unsettled  ; and  the  hill 
sides,  bare  in  the  east  and  well  wooded  in  the  west,  yield  only  scanty 
crops  of  coarse  grain. 

Down  the  western  Sahyadri  slopes  the  district  stretches  into  the 
Dangs,  a broken  tract  crossed  by  endless  lines  of  petty  hills,  much 
of  it  forest,  with  a deadly  climate,  a poor  and  wretched  people,  and 
the  rudest  tillage. 


Within  Khandesh  limits  are  four  chief  hill  ranges,  the  Sdtpudds 
in  the  north,  the  Hatti  hills  in  the  south-east,  the  Ajanta  or 
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Satmala  range  in  the  sonth,  and  the  Sahyadris  in  the  west.  The 
SatpudaSj  a broad  belt  of  mountain  land,  stretching  in  a wall-like 
line  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Tapti,  rise  from  the  first  range  of 
hills,  ridge  behind  ridge,  to  the  central  crest  about  2000  feet  high, 
and  then  slope  gently  to  the  Narbada.  Among  the  peaks  that 
rise  from  3000  to  3800  feet,  the  chief  are,  in  the  east,  Panchu- 
Pandu  and  Mondhiamal  looking  down  on  Yaval,  Tajdin  Yali 
commanding  both  the  Tapti  and  the  Narbada  valleys,  Babakuvar 
further  west,  and  in  Akrani,  TuranmaP  the  grandest  hill  in  the 
range.  This,  once  a seat  of  the  rulers  of  Mandu,  a long  rather  narrow 
table-land,  3300  feet  high  and  about  sixteen  square  miles  in  area, 
rises,  in  north  latitude  21°  52^  and  east  longitude  74°  34/,  about 
twenty  miles  north  of  Sultanpur  and  eighty  from  Dhulia.  The 
hill  sides,  of  trap  and  basalt  with  red  iron  clay„  are  thickly 
studded  with  harvand,  Oarissa  corondas,  and  ^'ura7^,J^^zyphus  rugosa, 
bushes,  and  with  wild  mango,  banian,  and  jdmbul,  Syzygium 
iambolanum,  trees.  The  hill  top  stretches  in  small  flat  plateaus 
'broken  by  irregular  lines  of  hills  from  100  to  150  feet  high. 
Near  the  south-west  corner,  a large  lake  of  beautifully  clear 
and  cool  water,  about  a mile  and  six  furlongs  round  650  yards 
broad  and  thirty-four  feet  deep  in  the  centre,  partly  formed  by 
stopping  a gorge  between  two  small  hills,  is  flanked  by  a much 
fissured  range  about  400  feet  high.  The  dam,  earth  faced  with 
stone,  a work  of  immense  labour  and  strength,  is  about  460 
yards  long,  forty  feet  high,  and  about  twenty-eight  feet  across 
the  top  and  from  170  to  200  feet  broad  at  the  base.^  The  top  of 
the  dam,  with  room  for  a small  house  or  tent,  is  a delightful  spot, 
much  of  it  shaded  by  trees  and  cooled  by  the  west  wind  that 
during  the  hot  mouths  blows  strong  and  steady  across  the  lake. 
At  one  side  the  surplus  waters  are,  through:  a rock-cut  'pUssage^, 
taken  400  yards  to  a smaller  lake  about  thirty  feet  lower,  and  then 
carried  to  a precipice  from  four  to  five  hundred  feet  high  with  a 
clean  drop  of  243  feet.^  Except  shrimps,  the  lake  is  entirely  without 
fish.  In  addition  to  the  lake  and  its  great  dam  are  the  remains  of 
many  temples  and  walls,  all  of  them,  according  to  the  local  story, 
the  work  of  the  saint  Gorakhnath.  The  walls,  stretching  for 
miles,  still  strengthen  the  weak  parts  of  the  hill  top,  but  the  temples 
are  fallen  in  utter  decay.  On  the  south  side  of  the  hill  is  a twelve 
feet  square  rock-cut  temple,  with  an  image  of  Parasnath,  in  whose 
honour  every  October  a fair  is  held.  Other  remains  of  Jain 
sculptures  seem  to  have  been  used  in  building  more  modern  temples. 
Except  Phils  and  Pavras,  of  whom  there  are  some  scattered  villages, 
the  hill  is  without  inhabitants.  In  the  wet  season  (July -October), 
the  rain  is  constant,  and  sometimes  so  heavy  that  for  days  it  hides 
everything  a few  yards  off.  In  the  cold  weather  frosts  are  common. 


^ TuranmAl,  or  the  turan’s  plateau,  takes  its  name  from  “^fcayphus  rugosa,  a 

large  whiteberried  shrub. 

lieutenant  C.  P.  Rigby  (Bom.  Geo.  Soc.  IX.  3)  gives  different  figures  ; 440  yards 
long,  98  feet  broad  at  Imse,  28  at  surface,  and  18  in  height. 

3 (Captain  Hay,  1852. 
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I In  tliG  hot  season  (March- June)^  the  lake^  the  neighbouring  forests, 
j and  a strong  steady  south-west  wind  combine  to  make  the  climate 
[ delightful,  with,  during  May,  a mean  temperature  of  about  seventy- 
; seven  degrees.^  The  best  way  up  the  hill  from  Sultan  pur  was 
:l  formerly  passable  only  to  very  lightly  laden  beasts  of  burden.  In 
I 1877,  it  was  much  improved  by  clearing  the  first  twelve  of  the 
twenty-four  miles  from  Bhogar  on  the  Shahadaside.  The  remaining 
[I  twelve  offer  no  great  difficulty. 

The  Hatti  hills,  bounding  the  Puma  valley  on  the  east,  run 
I north-west  and  south-east,  and  for  about  twenty  miles  pass 
:i , through  the  south-east-«©r»er  of  Khandesh.  Rising  gradually  from 
, the  Tapti  valley,  in  their  first  twenty  miles  they  are  rather  low  and 
i tame.  Further  east,  forming  the  northern  frontier  of  Berar, 
they  rise  to  nearly  4000  feet,  and  finally  merge  in  the  Nagpur 
hills.  At  first  bare  and  rocky,  as  they  near  the  southern  limit  of 
Khandesh,  their  sides  are  in  places  somewhat  thickly  covered 
with  brushwood  and  timber,  and  give  shelter  to  wild  beasts. 

The  Satmala,  also  known  as  the  Ohandor  or  Ajanta range,  breaking 
off  sharply  from  the  Sahyadris  in  the  north-west  of  Nasik,  runs 
' for  about  fifty  miles  east  in  a series  of  quaint  basalt  pinnacles  and 
ridges.  Near  Manmad,  after  a gentle  depression,  it  again  rises 
about  600  feet  above  the  plain,  and  forms  a somewhat  monotonous 
wall-like  boundary  between  Khandesh  and  the  Deccan.  Though, 
except  for  about  fifteen  miles  in  the  west,  not  actually  within  its  limits, 

! the  range  skirts  the  south  of  Khandesh  for  about  eighty  miles.  A 
few  miles  beyond  Ajanta  it  turns  south,  merging  into  the  highlands 
that  form  the  southern  frontier  of  Berar.  As  they  are  a narrow 
range,  little  more  than  the  steep  northern  face  of  the  Deccan 
i table-land,  the  Satmalas  contain  few  forest  tracts.  Their  sides, 
mostly  bare  or  with  a few  scattered  trees,  have  here  and  there,  on 
the  banks  and  in  the  beds  of  streams,  timber  and  brushwood  thickets 
I large  enough  to  shelter  tigers  and  other  wild  animals.  Of  late  years, 
i tillage  has  spread  to  the  sides  of  many  of  the  northern  spurs,  and 
in  some  places  comes  close  to  the  foot  of  the  main  range.  Besides 
the  picturesqueness  of  its  western  peaks,  the  chief  interest  in  the 
Satmala  range  are  the  rock-cut  Buddhist  temples  and  monasteries 
at  Ajanta,  Patna,  and  Chandor.  Within  Khandesh  limits,  besides 
several  foot-paths,  two  cart  roads  cross  the  hills,  one  through  the 
Ranjangaon  or  Outram  pass  near  Chalisgaon,  and  the  other  by  the 
Ajanta  pass  above  Fardepur. 

The  Sahyadri  hills  bound  the  south-west  corner  of  Khandesh. 
Then,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  range,  they  turn  sharply 
to  the  east,  leaving  the  broad  Tapti  plain  between  them  and  the 
Satpudas.  Without  any  well  marked  peaks,  many  of  the  Sahyadri 
ridges  have  curious  and  picturesque  outlines.  They  are  scattered 
one  behind  the  other,  chiefly  running  north-east  and  south-west 
but  with  many  spurs  starting  eastwards  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
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the  main  range.  Except  during  the  hot  season,  the  climate  is, 
to  all  but  Bhils,  most  hurtful.  Though  with  a good  rainfall  and 
in  places  with  deep  forest  and  valuable  timber,  the  slopes  of  the 
Sahyadris,  especially  towards  the  east,  have  suffered  much  from 
Bhil  forest-clearings,  and  over  large  areas  are  bare,  or  have  little 
more  than  a covering  of  brushwood.  The  only  cart  road  that 
crosses  the  Sahyadri  hills  between  Khd^ndesh  and  the  Konkan  is 
by  the  Kundaib^ri  pass,  about  fifteen  miles  west  of  Nizampur.^ 

To  each  of  the  three  great  hill  ranges,  the  Satpudas  on  the  north, 
the  Satmfilas  on  the  south,  and  the  Sahyadris  on  the  west,  spurs 
rise  from  the  plain  for  the  most  part  at  right  angles  to  the  main 
lines.  Those  running  north  to  the  Satpudas  and  south  to  the 
Satmalas,  of  no  great  height  or  length  and  as  a rule  with  bare 
rounded  sides  and  flat  tops,  are  of  little  interest.  But  from  the 
central  plain,  spurs  stretch  for  upwards  of  seventy  miles  west  to  the 
Sahyadris.  One  of  these,  a rocky  upland  rising  from  the  Tfipti 
valley  a few  miles  south  of  Amalner,  bounds  the  Bori  on  its  left, 
and  stretching  westward,  forms  near  Dhulia  a chain  of  craggy 
peaks.  Then  sinking  for  a time,  it  rises  again  higher  and  more 
clearly  marked,  and  stretches  to  the  west  a land  full  of  hills,  ridge 
after  ridge  standing  out  in  peaks  of  the  strangest  forms. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  district,  the  line  to  which  aktLQst  its 
whole  surface  drains,  is  the  Tapti.  With  a course  including 
windings  of  about  450  miles,  and  a drainage  area  of  about  30,000 
square  miles,  the  Tapti,  flowing  west  from  the  highlands  of  Central 
India,  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  about  twelve  miles  west  of  Surat. 
Of  the  whole  of  its  course,  about  180  miles,  or  more  than  one-third, 
lie  within  Khandesh  limits.  For  the  first  150  miles  the  valley  of 
the  Tapti  is  flat  and  well  tilled,  and  the  banks,  at  almost  every  three- 
quarters  of  a mile,  are  crowned  with  villages.  Then,  at  Prakasha  in  the 
west  of  Shahada,  the  forest  begins,  and  villages  and  fields  gradually 
grow  fewer.  Ten  miles  further  west  at  Kukarmunda,  and  during 
the  ten  remaining  miles,  spurs  from  the  Sahyadris  and  Satpudas, 
stretching  close  to  the  river,  form  banks  in  places  200  feet  high. 
Over  three  or  four  miles  of  this  tract,  about  to  a line  drawn  from  the 
Tapti  south  to  Nandurbar,  patchy  tillage  has  lately  spread.  West 
of  this  the  country  is  still  a thick  forest,  full  of  wild  beasts,  and 
except  for  small  clusters  of  Bhil  huts,  with  no  signs  of  inhabitants. 
After  passing  for  about  fifteen  miles  south-west  through  G-aikwar 
territory,  the  Tapti  again,  for  about  seven  miles,  fornis  the  north- 
west boundary  of  PraT^ner.  ^ /p^ 

Through  almost  the  whole  of  the  district,  the  Tapti  banks,  except 
where  they  are  scarred  by  water-courses  or  open  to  tributaries,  rise 
high  and  bare.  From  250  to  400  yards  apart,  and  generally  sixty 
feet  above  the  river  bed,  each  is  a double  bank,  a lower  of  yellow  earth 
much  cut  into  by  ravines,  and  further  back  a high  upper  bank  rising 
to  the  level  of  the  country  round.  The  present  entrance  of  the  Tapti 
into  Khandesh  is  said  to  be  a new  channel.  According  to  local  story, 
the  river  once  flowed  further  north  along  a deep  gully  which  may 
still  be  seen,  and  joined  the  present  channel  near  the  village  of 
Ainpur,  about  twenty  miles  east  of  Bhusaval.  Except  for  two 
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waterfalls,  one  below  and  the  other  above  itcj  Blmsaval  vniiiJiiwni j-bri d-'"”c, 
the  river  stretches  in  long  sandy  reaches  forty  miles  to  the  meeting 
with  the  Vaghur.  From  this,  till  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  western 
limit  of  the  district,  the  river  bed  forms  three  great  stretches 

I varying  in  length  from  twenty  to  sixty  miles,  divided  by  rocky 
barriers  each  about  a mile  and  a half  broad.  During  the  rains, 
the  floods  in  the  river  bends,  setting  with  force  along  the  outer  bank" 
and  carrying  sand  and  gravel,  pile  them  at  the  points  where  the 
river’s  course  changes.  In  the  fair  season,  when  the  water  is  low, 
p these  sand  heaps  act  as  dams  enclosing  reaches  of  still  water 
j from  one  to  ten  miles  long.  Except  where  its  bed  is  crossed  by 
I ' rocky  barriers,  after  the  floods  of  the  rainy  season  are  spent,  the 
= stream  flows  over  gravel  shoals  in  numerous  channels  with  a general 
L breadth  of  from  150  to  300  feet,  a depth  varying  from  nine  to  eighteen 
: inches,  and  a speed  of  from  two  to  three  miles  an  hour.  Near  Thalner, 
in  Apiil  1852,  the  volume  of  water  was  equal  to  a stream  sixty  feet 
^ wide  and  two  deep,  running  at  two  miles  an  hour.^ 

AVithin  Khandesh  limits  the  Tapti  is  used  neither  for  watering 
fields  nor  for  boat  traffic.  The  height  of  the  river  banks  has 
1 hitherto  prevented  successful  irrigation,  and  though  in  1852  a 
survey  2 of  the  river  showed  that,  except  in  the  extreme  west,  it 
: might  at  a small  cost  be  made  passable  for  boats,  the  local  trade  now 
: sets  to  the  railway  and  the  need  for  a water  highway  is  greatly 
I lessened.  Though  unsuited  for  boats,  the  Tapti  has  for  years  been 
i used  in  carrying  heavy  timber  from  Vajpur^a  Gaikwar  forest  tract 
l^^westwaaad^to  the  coast. 

The  only  bridge  across  the  Tapti  is  the  railway  bridge  near 
I Bhusaval.  During  the  rainy  season,  the  Tapti,  full  from  bank  to 
I bank,  is  not  fordable.  The  stream  is  then  generally  crossed  on 
I cots  floated  on  empty  gourds,  and  cattle  and  horses  are  swum  across 
by  the  ferrymen  In  the  dry  season,  besides  many  fords,  there  are 
five  ferries,  two  in  Bhusaval,  one  in  Nan  durbar,  and  one  in  Chopda. 

During  its  course  through  Khandesh,  the  Tapti  receives  many 
tributaries  from  both  sides.  On  the  right  bank  are,  beginning  from 
the  east,  the  Bhokar,  the  Suki,  the  Mora,  the  Harki,  the  Manki,  the 
Guli,  the  Aner,  the  Arunavati,  the  Gomi,  the  Gomati,  and  the  vller  • 
and  on  the  left,  the  Puma,  the  Bhogavati,  the  Yaghur,  the  Girna" 
the  Bori,  the  Panjhra,  the  Borai,  the  Amaravati,  the  Shiva,  the 
Rangaval,  and  the  Nesu.  From  the  nearness  of  the  Satpuda  hills, 
in  whose  southern  slopes  they  all  spring,  the  streams  on  the  right 


1 Mr.  Edwards’  figures,  taken  between  March  and  May  1852. 

2 The  details  of  the  survey  are  given  in  the  Surat  Statistical  Account  of  the  Bombay 
Gazetteer  Vol.  II.  10,  12.  These  are  shortly  : from  the  V%hur  to  the  Bori  49  miles^ 
a navigable  basin  with  27  gravel  shoals  and  one  light  rocky  ledge.  At  Bori  a barrier  of 
rock,  one  mile  and  795  feet  broad,  that  might  be  removed  at  a cost  of  £150  (Rs  1500U 
then  to  PraUsha  a second  basin,  58  miles  and  1575  feet  long,  with  36  shoals  and  nine 

f Son  f f g®  enough  to  stop  a boat.  At  Prakdsha  a barrier  one  mile 

o?^?  I . broad  would  cost  to  clear  £250  (Rs.  2500)  ; then  a third  stretch  20  mil^ 
and  2143  feet  withiewer  shoals,  but  slightly  more  rocks.  Last  of  all,  in  the  extreme 

£r73b*{Rs.^7!'300)^to  clea?^^^'^-^^^^’  ^ narrow  rocky  passage  that  would  cost 
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bank  are  small,  and  of  little  use  for  irrigation  or  for  other  purposes. 
They  have  the  peculiarity  that  near  the  hills  and  again  for  several 
miles  before  they  fall  into  the  Tapti,  their  streams  flow  throughout 
the  year,  while  in  a middle  belt  the  water,  during  the  fair  season, 
passes  underground  leaving  the  bed  perfectly  dry.  The  streams  on 
the  left  bank  draining  much  wider  tracts  of  country  are  of  greater 
size  and  consequence.  Except  the  Purna,  which  from  the  south-east 
falls  into  the  Tapti  about  sixteen  miles  after  it  enters  the  district, 
and  the  Yaghur,  about  twenty  miles  further  west  after  a winding 
course  of  about  forty  miles  from  the  Satmala  hills  near  Ajanta,  all 
the  left  bank  streams  have  their  sources  among  the  Sahyadri  hills. 
In  their  character  and  course  the  Sahyadri  streams  have  much  in 
common.  Starting  hemmed  in  by  spurs  at  right  angles  to  the  main 
line  of  the  Sahyadris,  they  pass  east,  until,  as  the  hills  sink  into  the 
Khandesh  plain,  they  are  free  to  follow  the  natural  line  of  drainage, 
and  turn  north  to  the  Tapti.  Of  these  there  are  four  chief  streams, 
the  Grirna  falling  into  the  Tapti  about  twenty -five  miles  below  the 
Yaghur,  the  Bori  about  twenty  miles  further  west,  then  after  about 
six  miles  the  Panjhra,  and  the  Borai  a smaller  stream  about  twelve 
miles  further. 

The  GfiRNA,  rising  in  the  western  hills  of  the  Kalvan  sub-division  of 
Nfisik,  and  fed  by  streams  from  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Chandor 
or  Saptashring  range^  after  a course  of  about  150  miles,  falls  into  the 
Tapti  near  Nander.  Its  course  lies  in  nearly  equal  parts  in  Nasik 
and  Khandesh.  Passing  through  ISTasik  almost  in  a straight  line 
eastwards,  in  Khandesh  its  course  changes  to  north-east,  till,  near 
Jalgaon,  it  bends  north  and  then  north-west  flowing  for  several 
miles  with  many  windings  almost  parallel  to  the  Tapti.  In 
Khandesh,  except  in  one  or  two  places  where  it  is  hemmed  in  by  rocky 
hills,  the  Girna,  over  a broad  sandy  bed,  flows  through  a well  tilled 
valley  gradually  spreading  into  the  great  central  plain.  Its  waters, 
both  in  Nasik  and  Khandesh,  are  much  used  for  irrigation.  In 
Nasik  lately  repaired  dams  and  channels  water  many  of  its  upland 
valleys,  and  in  Khandesh,  from  J^hal  about  ten  miles  north  of 
Chalisgaon,  the  Jamda  canals  stretch  east  for  about  twenty-seven 
miles  on  the  left  and  twelve  miles  on  the  right  bank. 

The  Bori,  with  a course  of  about  sixty  miles,  rising  in  the 
Malegaon  sub-division  of  Nasik,  enters  Khandesh  about  fifteen 
miles  north  of  the  Girna.  For  about  twenty-five  miles  it  keeps  an 
easterly  course,  and  then,  with  rather  a sudden  turn,  flows  north 
for  about  twenty-five  miles,  where,  taking  another  bend,  it  sets  to 
the  north-west  falling  into  the  Tapti  about  twenty  miles  below 
l^e  Girna.  Like  the  Girna,  in  its  upland  valleys,  the  waters  of  the 
Bori  are  much  used  for  irrigation. 

The  Panjhra  rises  in  Pimpalner  from  the  crest  of  the  Sahyadri 
hills,  and  after  flowing  east  for  about  twenty-five  miles,  is  from  the 
west  joined  by  the  Kan.  Then,  between  ranges  of  wild  basalt  hills 
it  keeps  east  for  about  twenty-five  miles,  passing  Dhulia  on  the 
right.  About  five  miles  below  Dhulia,  it  takes  a sharp  turn  to  the 
north,  and  for  the  last  twenty  of  its  eighty  miles,  runs  north, 
falling  into  the  lapti  near  Thalner,  about  five  miles  west  of  the  Bori. 
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; In  former  times,  tlie  entire  upper  courses  of  the  Panjlira  and  its 
tributary  the  Kan,  were  a succession  of  dams  and  canals.  In  tbo 
years  of  misrule  during  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  many 
t fell  out  of  repair ; but  steady  progress  has  of  late  been  made  in 
i bringing  nearly  all  of  them  into  order. 

I . The  BoEAg  the  last  stream  of  any  size  that  passes  east  from  the 

1^  Sabyadris,  about  twelve  miles  north  of  the  Panjhra,  flows  east  for 
about  forty  miles,  and  then  passing  north  for  ten  miles  falls  into 
the  Tapti  about  twelve  miles  below  Thalner.  Like  the  Bori  and 
the  Panjhra  its  waters  in  the  upland  valleys  are  much  used  for 
irrigation. 

^ The  Narbada,  for  about  forty-five  miles,  skirts  the  north-west  corner 

I of  the  district.  Its  chief  connection  with  Khandesh  is  that  it  has 
|l  been  lately  (1877)  found  useful  in  carrying  timber  to  the  coast.  It 
'r  was^  thought  that  the  channel  was  too  rocky  to  allow  of  the  passage 
i of  timber.  But  in  April  and  May  1877,  thoug’h  the  river  was 
j unusually  low,  a flotilla  of  625  logs  and  6000  rafters  was,  after  a 
c montKs  passage,  safely  and  without  accident  floated  from  the  north- 
east of  Akrani  to  Broach,  where  it  fetched  more  than  three  times 
the  amount  spent  on  felling,  dragging,  and  floating  it  down. 

Of  six  floods,  in  1822,  1829,  1837,  1872,  1875,  and  1876,  some 
details  have  been  obtained  In  1822,  at  an  estimated  loss  of  £25,000 
(Rs.  2,50,000),  sixty-five  Tapti  villages  were  entirely,  and  fifty  were 
partly  washed  away.  In  1829,  in  Nandurbar,  for  three  miles  on 
both  banks  of  the  Tapti  the  country  was  flooded.  The  land  was 
under  water  for  three  days,  and  much  of  it  was  injured  by  a thick 
deposit  of  sand  and  gravel.^  In  1837,  in  the  same  flood  (29th  August) 
that  did  such  damage  in  Surat,  several  villages  built  on  the  lower  or 
I yellow  soil  bank  of  the  Tapti  were  swept  away.  The  destruction  of  life 
and  property  was  great,  and  those  of  the  inhabitants  that  had  the 
good  fortune  to  escape  were  left  destitute.  As  almost  all  the  villages 
I on  the  lower  bank  suffered  and  many  were  entirely  swept  away,  the 
new  villages  were  in  several  cases  built  on  the  black  soil  of  the  higher 
bank  which  had  not  been  flooded.  In  1872,  on  Sunday  the  15th 
September,  the  districts  bordering*  on  the  Girna  and  the  Panjhra 
suffered  from  a severe  flood.  At  Dhulia,  on  the  Panjhra,  the 
rain  began  to  fall  steadily  about  noon  on  Friday  the  13th,  and 
continued  heavily  the  whole  of  Saturday  and  the  greater  part  of 
Sunday.  Before  Sunday  morning  the  river  was  in  very  high  flood, 
sweeping  over  the  Agra  road  bridge,  carrying  away  the  solid  stone 
parapet  and  the  whole  of  the  roadway,  and  in  Dhulia  destroying 
500  houses  chiefly  in  the  division  of  the  town  known  as  Briggs^ 
Peth.  A rest-house  close  to  the  bridge,  built  at  a cost  of  £200 
(Rs.  2000),  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  another  was  much  damaged. 
The  village  of  Devpur  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  entirely 
disappeared,  and  one  man,  a Gosavi,  was  drowned. X A telegraph  post 
near  the  bank  of  the  river  on  the  Dhulia  side,  was  washed  away  and 
communication  stopped.  At  seven  in  the  morning*  the  flood  was  at 
its  highest,  standing  about  forty-five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river 
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bed.  About  three  hours  later  it  began  to  fall  and  by  noon  most  of  the 
water  in  the  town  had  subsided.  On  the  Girna,  rain  began  about 
midnight  of  the  13th  (Friday)  and  continued  till  eleven  on  the 
night  of  the  14th,  when  a violent  hurricane  set  in.  About  eleven  on 
the  morning  of  the  15th,  the  Girna  began  to  overflow,  and  the  flood 
increased  till,  about  half -past  nine  that  night,  the  water  was  ten 
feet  higher  than  it  had  ever  been  known  to  rise.  Of  152  villages 
damaged  by  Hhe  flood,  fifty-six  were  altogether  destroyed.  Of 
the  whole  number  fifty  were  on  the  Panjhra,  tlurty-two  of  them  in 
Dhulia,  six  in  Virdel,  and  twelve  in  Amalner.  The  remaining  102 
i.^were  on  the  Girna,  forty  of  them  in  Pachora,  thirty-six  in  Erandol, 
and  twenty-six  in  Chalisgaon.  A vast  amount  of  property  both 
movable  and  immovable  was  lost.  Numbers  of  dams,  handJidrds,  and 
water  channels,  jpdtsy  and  several  large  ponds,  watering  thousands  of 
fields,  were  either  completely  destroyed  or  badly  damaged.  Exclusive 
of  damage  to  soil,  trees,  crops,  and  public  works,  the  flood  was 
calculated  to  have  caused  a loss  of  more  than  £1 60,000  (Rs.  16,00,000). 
Besides  Bhils  and  other  forest  tribes,  5493  families  were  left 
destitute.  For  the  first  five  or  six  days,  they  were  supported  by 
private  charity,  those  in  and  around  Dhulia  receiving  some  help  in 
the  shape  of  grain  from  the  balance  of  the  Khandesh  rice  fund.^  As 
reports  of  distress  began  to  come  in  from  different  parts  of  the 
district,  a public  meeting  was  held  at  Dhulia,  and  a relief  fund 
committee  formed.  Government  placed  at  the  Collector’s  disposal 
£2000  (Rs.  20,000),  £500  (Rs.  5000)  to  be  distributed  free,  and 
£1500  (Rs.  15,000),  to  which  a further  sum  of  £1 0,000  (Rs.  1,00,000) 
was  afterwards  added,  to  be  given  in  advances,  takdvi.  Private 
subscriptions  amounted  to  as  much  as  £3543  10s.  (Rs.  35,435). 
Of  this  sum  £3489  10s.  (Rs.  34,895)  wore  distributed  among  1492 
families,  and  £60  (Rs.  600)  were  spent  in  charity  by  the  Collector,  and 
£6973  18s.  (Rs.  69,739)  were  advanced  to  1164  persons.  On  the 
6th  July  1875  a sudden  local  rainfall  so  swelled  the  Arunavati, 
a tributary  of  the  Tapti,  that  it  fiooded  the  town  of  Shirpur,  the 
water  in  places  standing  six  feet  deep,  injuring  fifty-two  houses  and 
destroying  property  of  the  estimated  value  of  £3200  (Rs.  32,000). 
On  the  5th  September  1876,  the  back  water  from  a heavy  flood  in 
the  Tapti  overflowed  its  tributaries,  the  Girna,  the  Anjani,  and  the 
Arunavati,  causing  much  damage  to  crops. 

^ Save  in  Nizampur  in  the  west  where  there  is  great  scarcity,  the 
district  is  on  the  whole  fairly  supplied  with  surface  water.  Many 
of  the  chief  streams  flow  during  almost  the  whole  year,  but  most 
are  unfit  for  drinking,  as  near  villages  and  towns  their  beds  are  used 
as  latrines,  and  their  water  is  often  polluted  by  the  soaking  of  hemp 
and  other  fibrous  plants.  For  the  storage  of  water  there  were,  in 
1876,  3600  ponds  and  reservoirs,  of  which  four  were  lakes  of 
considerable  size.  Much  has  lately  been  done  by  sinking  wells  to 
improve  the  supply  of  drinking  water.  The  1879-80  returns  give 
28,137  wells,  928  of  them  with  and  27,209  without  steps,  and 
ninety-seven  water-lifts,  dhehudis. 


what  remained  of  a former  grant  by  the  late  Mr.  Rustamii  Jainsetii 
Jijibhdi,  of  Bombay,  for  the  relief  of  famine. 
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Except  the  Tapti  and  the  Puma  whose  banks  are  too  high,  from 
almost  all  of  the  western  streams  irrigation  is  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Dams,  bandhdrds,  have  been  built  in  great 
numbers  especially  in  Pimpalnerand  Dhulia.  They  are  chiefly  found 
on  the  upper  portions  of  the  streams,  as,  near  the  Tapti,  the  river  beds 
become  too  deep  for  their  construction.  Three  large  lakes  have  been 
built  or  restored  for  irrigational  purposes ; one  at  Hartala,  two  miles 
from  Edlabad  in  Bhusaval,  covering  an  area  of  440  acres ; another 
known  as  the  Mukti  lake,  three  miles  from  Dhulia,  covering  an 
area  of  610  acres  ; and  a third  at  Mhasva,  a mile  and  a half  from 
Parola,  covering'  an  area  of  420  acres.  Besides  these  there  is  the  old 
Gondur  lake  with  a smaller  one  near  it  called  Varibhokar,  four 
miles  north-west  of  Dhulia,  and  the  remains  of  two  other  ponds, 
one  of  them  known  as  Boyd^s  pond,  in  the  Dhulia  village  lands. 
The  upper  Mehrun  lake,  built  by  the  Jalgaon  municipality  at  a 
cost  of  £7400  (Rs.  74,000)  and  covering  an  area  of  about  151  acres, 
supplies  the  town  with  g'ood  and  plentiful  water.  All  these 
ponds  are  formed  by  earthen  embankments  and  provided  with 
sluices.  Of  village  ponds,  those  at  Parola,  Dharangaon,  Nandurbar, 
Tondapur,  and  Mhasvad  are  most  remarkable. 

All  the  varieties  of  soil  that  come  under  each  of  the  three  orders, 
black  hdliy  red  mdl,  and  stony  baradj  are  found  in  this  district. 
The  central  belt  of  the  wide  Tapti  valley,  about  half  of  the  whole 
area,  consists  either  of  a black  alluvial  clay  highly  retentive  of 
moisture,  or  of  a loam  overlying  a stratum  of  yellowish  clay  of  good 
depth.  ^ On  this  deposit  soil,  which  for  richness  cannot  be  surpassed, 
wheat  is  extensively  grown,  in  some  places  from  year  to  year, 
without  the  aid  of  manure  or  change  of  crop.  Skirting  this  rich 
tract  along  the  base  of  the  Satpudas  where  the  level  is  somewhat 
higher,  the  soil  is  inferior,  and  in  the  higher  ridges  almost 
disappears.  Along  the  banks  of  the  river,  where  the  land  is  much 
cut  by  deep  ravines,  the  soil  is  mixed  or  overlaid  with  lime  nodules, 
and  in  some  places  the  surface  soil  is  entirely  washed  away,  with 
exceptional  patches  or  strips  of  rich  alluvial  deposit.  On  the 
south-east,  red  soil,  including  brown  and  grey,  predominates  with 
patches  of  coarse  black  overlying  trap,  deteriorating  towards  the 
south-west,  where  it  is  found  of  less  depth,  most  of  it  light  and 
friable,  much  mixed  with  gravel  or  lime  nodules. 

Compared  with  other  Bombay  districts,  Khandesh  is  remarkable 
for  its  large  tracts  of  arable  waste.  The  chief  of  these  are  Pal 
among  the  Satpudas  to  the  north  of  Raver,  Amba  in  Shirpur, 
Dhauli  in  Chopda,  and  Navapur  and  other  tracts  in  Pimpalner. 
Once  highly  tilled,  they  are  now  covered  with  brushwood,  and 
have  become  so  unhealthy  that,  from  September  to  February,  hardly 
any  one  but  Bhils  and  other  forest  tribes  can  live  in  them. 

The  geology  of  Khandesh  has  been  examined  only  as  far  south 
as  the  Tapti.  This,  a strip  of  varying  breadth  between  the  Tapti 
and  the  Satpudas,  is  chiefly  covered  by  alluvium.  Trap,  the  only 
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other  formation^  forms  the  hills  and  shows  here  and  there  in  the 
deeper  ravines.  The  streams  running  from  the  S^tpudas  have  no 
infra-trappean  pebbles.  Trap  probably  occurs  here  and  there  in 
the  bed  of  the  Thptij  as  in  many  places  to  the  south,  trap  rock  rises 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  stream.  Though  alluvium  stretches 
for  some  fifteen  miles  north,  the  rock  appears  near  Bhusaval  where 
the  railway  bridge  crosses  the  Tapti.  About  five  miles  from 
Burhfinpur,  and  about  a mile  north-east  of  the  village  of  Chulkhan, 
there  is  a singular  compact  patch  of  limestone  about  fifty  feet  long. 
It  shows  no  signs  of  crystallization  and  appears  to  contain  no  fossils. 
At  one  end  there  is  a white  sandy  rock,  like  decomposed  gneiss, 
standing  on  end  as  if  part  of  a vertical  bed.  But  as  it  contains  rounded 
grains  it  is  probably  sandstone.  This  mass  of  sedimentary  rock  is 
evidently  a portion  of  some  infra-ti*appean  formation,  very  probably 
Lameta  or  Bagh,  either  brought  up  by  a dyke  or  included  in  a lava 
flow.  The  traps  in  the  low  rises  stretching  across  from  Burhanpur 
to  near  Haver  appear  to  dip  north  at  about  5°.  ' In  the  Aner 
valley  and  near  Daulet,  north  of  Ohopda,  they  appear  to  be  horizontal, 
and  the  same  is  the  case  to  the  westward  as  far  as  the  Bombay  and 
Agra  road,  where,  on  the  top  of  the  ascent  leading  to  Sindva,  the 
beds  stretch  in  distinct  horizontal  terraces.  About  Sultanpur  the 
alluvium  runs  far  up  in  a deep  bay  among  the  hills.  The  traps  of 
Turanmal  are  nearly  horizontal.  But  contrary  to  the  general  rule, 
the  trap  ridges  lying  further  west  are  rarely  flat-topped  and  often 
very  craggy.  North-west  of  Turanmal  is  a low  east-north-east  dip, 
and  this,  turning  north-north-east,  continues  as  far  as  the  Udai  river 
where  the  dip  is  about  6°.  Along  the  north  boundary  of  Khandesh 
the  traps  have  generally  a low,  not  very  regular,  northerly  dip. 

To  the  south  ^ of  the  Tapti,  the  strangely  tilted  peaks  about  the 
Sahyadris  and  the  steep  and  deep  defiles  running  into  them  are 
very  curious  and  imposing.  The  columnar  structure  of  the  rocks  is 
peculiar  especially  on  the  range  separating  Nasik  from  Khandesh, 
fiTe  hilly  portions  are  covered  with  a stratum  of  dark  basalt,  and 
felspar,  hornblende  and  iron  ore  are  also  present.  In  the  range  that 
passes  by  the  town  of  Nandurbar  there  is  a striking  peculiarity.  It 
runs  east  and  west  for  about  fifty  miles  and  is  composed  of  a series 
of  serrated  peaks  and  ridges,  in  some  places  disappearing,  in  others 
breaking  ofi  into  parallel  ridges,  yet  on  the  whole  maintaining  its 
course  and  peculiarity.^ 

In  Khandesh  there  are  four  hot  .springs,  three,  Unfibdev,  Sunabdev 
and  Najhardev  in  Chopda,  and  the  fourth,  Yadla  in  Shirpur.  The 
Bnabdev  hot  springs  lie  about  three  miles  north-west  of  Adavad  in 


^ General  Report  of  tlie  Survey  of  India,  1877-78,  108. 

^ well  known  hill  of  Bhtfmergc^d  are  two  peaks,  Raulit^  and  Jaulia.  Of 

Llieir  origin  the  story  is  that  two  brothers,  Kunhis  by  caste,  one  day  working  in 
the  held  saw  a woman  coming  towards  them.  Each  said  that  she  was  his  wife  and 
the  dispute  waxed  hot.  When  the  woman  came  neay,  they  found  she  was  their  sister. 
So  ashamed  were  they  of  having  called  their  sister  their  wife,  that  they  made  a tire 
in  the  fiehl,  and  jumping  into  it  were  both  burnt  to  death.  To  complete  the  sacrihoe 
the  sister  jumped  in  after  them.  In  honour  of  this  self-devotion  the  two  peaks  and  a 
tree  sprang  up,  ^ Erom  materials  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  Pollen,  C.S. 
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I Cliopda_,  about  a mile  from  the  first  spur  of  tlie  Sfitpudfis.  Near  tlie 
ji  spring’  the  rocks  are  trap^  and  tlie  gTound  is  bard  and  black.  According 
I to  the  local  legend,  tbe  spring  gushes  from  a hole  made  by  an 
j arrow  shot  by  Earn  to  provide  water  for  the  seer  Sharnga.  Pouring 
[ in  a rapid  spring  from  the  mouth  of  a carved  head  fixed  in  a solid 
c block  of  masonry  that  forms  the  lower  part  of  an  old  temple,  the 
^ water  fiows  into  a cistern  twenty-five  feet  square.  As  the  ground 
[ near  the  pond  is  paved  the  source  of  the  spring  is  hard  to  trace, 

. It  seems  to  gush  out  of  the  wall,  and  when  it  first  appears,  has  a 
! temperature  of  140°.^  The  pond,  with  masonry  walls  and  flights 
a of  steps,  lies  in  the  centre  of  a small  enclosure  surrounded  by  an 
^'elegant  red-brick  wall.  Within  this  enclosure  are  two  small  Hindu 
' temples  and  a Brahman  rest-house.  Unabdev  was  once  held  in 
[ no  way  inferior  to  Trimbak  in  sanctity,  and  was  much  frequented 
< especially  on  Sundays.  The  water  is  tasteless,  with  a peculiar  but 
E not  sulphurous  smell,  and  with  no  gas.^  It  is  believed  to  cure 
skin  diseases.^  About  eight  miles  west  of  Unabdev,  in  a narrow 
c glen  formed  by  two  tow  outlying  spurs  of  the  Satpudas,  lie  the 
i:  SuNABDEV  springs.  A broken  dam  and  a little  pool  are  all  that 
I remain  of  what  must  once  have  been  a large  lake.  The  dam  is 
i very  thick  and  solid,  built  of  bricks  a foot  and  a half  long  and 
] from  two  to  four  inches  thick. ^ The  water  is  slightly  sulphurous 
; and  of  a temperature  varying  from  85°  at  dawn  to  91°  at  noon. 
I It  is  believed  to  cure  skin  diseases.  Najhaedev,  within  a mile  or 
j two  of  Sunabdev,  has  a hot  spring  flowing  into  a built  pool.  The 
i water  has  a slig’htly  sulphurous  taste  and  varies  in  temperature 
1 from  100°  at  dawn  to  103°  at  noon.  Near  the  source  of  the  Tori, 

T about  two  miles  north  of  Vadla  in  Shirpur,  is  another  hot  spring. 
The  water  fiows  out  of  the  bank  into  a seven  feet  square  brick 

■ trough. 

The  only  notice  that  has  been  traced  of  an  earthquake  was  a 
; shock,  with  an  apparent  motion  from  east  to  west,  felt  in  Xaval  on 

■ the  4th  April  1854.® 

The  Khandesh  seasons  are  the  rainy  months  from  the  middle  of 
: June  to  the  middle  of  October,  the  cold  months  from  the  middle  of 
] October  to  the  middle  of  February,  and  the  hot  months  from  the 

1 ^ ^ ^ 
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i  ^ The  temperature  in  the  part  of  the  pool  furthest  from  the  spring  is  100°. 

2 jn  the  block  of  masonry  built  over  the  spring  is  a shrine,  and  connected  with  it 
i by  a narrow  passage,  a chamber  with  some  pieces  of  brick  and  painted  stone . 

3 In  1854,  analysis  showed  chloride  of  sodium,  chloride  of  magnesium,  chloride  of 
I calcium,  sulphate  o£  soda,  sulphate  of  lime,  nitrate  of  magnesia,  nitrate  of  lime, 

I carbonate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  silica,  total  solids  2 A. 
i The  temperature  at  its  source  was  139°,  and  the  specific  gravity,  at  60°,  1000 ’5.  Trans. 

! Bom.  Med.  and Phy.  Soc,  (1859),  V.  248. 

^ Of  these  bricks,  the  story  goes  that  in  old  times  a Musalmdn  agent  ot  the 
i Nimbdlkar,  in  charge  of  a village  near,  used  the  bricks  to  build  a well,  and  as  a 
I curse  the  villagers  were  attacked  by  guineaworm.  The  village  was  deserted  and 
! remained  empty  till  it  was  re-peopled  in  1835.  Some  time  after  when  the  people  used 
I the  bricks  in  building  a village  office,  chdvcli,  fever  and  dysentery  at  once  broke  out, 
and  once  more  drove  off  the  people.  Though  now  re-peopled,  not  a single  house  or  hut 
has  been  built  within  the  village  enclosure.  The  common  belief  is  that  the  bricks 
are  R4m’s,  and  that  any  one  touching  them  falls  under  his  wrath, 

? Bum.  Gov.  Sch  XCIIL  120, 
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Year. 

Inches. 

Cents. 

Year. 

Inches, 

Cents. 

Year. 

Inches. 

Cents. 

1851  ... 

21 

92 

1861  ... 

27 

14 

1871  ... 

10 

94 

1852  ... 

19 

59 

1862  ... 

» • « 

... 

1872  ... 

30 

65 

1853  ... 

19 

04 

1863  ... 

16 

34 

1873  ... 

30 

04 

1854  ... 

30 

14 

1864  ... 

11 

12 

1874  ... 

20 

94 

1855  ... 

14 

60 

1865  ... 

18 

94 

1875  ... 

29 

90 

1856  ... 

25 

12 

1866  ... 

14 

28 

1876  ... 

13 

14 

1857  ... 

24 

92 

1867  ... 

19 

38 

1877  ... 

25 

19 

1858  ... 

21 

69 

1868  ... 

11 

76 

1878  ... 

35 

92 

1859  ... 

24 

31 

1869  ... 

32 

07 

1879  ... 

20 

71 

1860  ... 

22 

64 

1870  ... 

29 

53 

Except  from  Dhulia  rain  returns  are  not  available  up  to  date. 
Mr.  Chambers  supplies^  the  following  averages  for  the  eleven  years 
ending  1871  : 

KhdndesJi  Bainfall,  1861-1871. 


Station. 

Average  Rainfall. 

Station. 

Average  Rainfall. 

Yearly. 

June  to 
September. 

Yearly. 

June  to 
September. 

Nandurbar 

22-88 

20-85 

Bhusaval  

22-11 

18-72 

Virdel  

20-62 

16-25 

Jam  tier  

26-75 

21-52 

Amalner  

27-52 

22-74 

Pachora  

30-95 

25-47 

Erandol  

26-49 

22-01 

Clialisgaoii 

28-72 

22-20 

Uasirabad 

25-46 

22-89 

The  cold  season_,  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle 
of  Eebruaryj  is^  except  on  cloudy  days,  pleasant  and  bracing.  At 
Dhulia,  in  the  eight  years  ending  1879,  December  and  January  were 
the  coldest  months  with  average  minimums  of  52°  and  extreme 
minimums  of  40°  and  41°.  From  the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle 
of  June,  except  the  west,  the  whole  of  Khandesh  is  subject  to 
an  extreme  of  dry  heat.  At  Dhulia,  during  the  eight  years  ending 
1879,  May  was  the  hottest  month  with  an  average  maximum  of 
106°  and  an  extreme  maximum  of  111°  In  the  Satpudas  the 
heat  is  somewhat  tempered  by  the  forests,  but  below  the  Satpudas, 
especially  in  the  east,  the  Tapti  valley  is  the  hottest  part  of 
the  district,  sometimes  still  and  stifling,  at  other  times  with 
burning  winds  blowing  far  into  the  night  with  the  thermometer  at 


middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of  June.  From  variety  of  height, 
position,  and  character,  the  climate  varies  greatly  in  different  parts  of 
the  district.  In  the  western  hills  and  forests,  the  rainfall  from  the 
south-west  monsoon  is  heavy,  and  in  the  Satpudas  the  supply  is  also 
considerable.  But  over  much  of  the  centre  and  south  the  fall  is 
scanty  and  uncertain,  and  in  few  seasons  it  is  in  all  parts  sufficient. 
Throughout  Khandesh  it  is  less  than  in  the  Southern  Maratha 
Country,  and  little  if  at  all  greater  than  in  the  Deccan.  Dhulia, 
removed  from  the  extremes  of  scarce  and  of  abundant  rainfall, 
had,  during  the  twenty-nine  years  ending  1879,  an  average  supply 
of  21*78  inches,  the  amount  varying  from  10*94  in  1871  to  35*92  in 
1878.  The  following  table  gives  the  yearly  returns  : 

Dhulia  Rainfall,  1851  - 1879. 


^ Chambers’  Meteorology  184,  213, 
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' from  1 05°  to  11 5°.  To  the  south  and  west,  the  Tapti  plain,  though 
t still  subject  to  the  hot  wind,  is  a little  cooler.  In  the  west  the 
upland  valleys  of  the  Panjhraand  other  streams,  not  less  than  1500 
feet  above  the  sea  and  several  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
plain,  have,  even  in  the  hottest  season,  cool  and  bracing  nights, 
and  are  hardly  ever  visited  by  hot  winds.  In  these  uplands, 
European  ladies  and  children  have  in  tents  passed  the  whole  hot 
season  in  full  comfort  and  health. 

As  regards  the  general  health  of  the  people  the  hot  weather  is 
the  most  healthy,  and  the  cold  weather  the  most  unhealthy  season. 
,In  the  beginning  of  the  cold  weather,  the  drying  of  the  ground  breeds 
.much  malaria,  and  later  on,  the  great  daily  extremes  of  heat  and 
* cold  are  very  trying.  Different  parts  of  the  district  vary  greatly 
in  healthiness.  The  east  and  centre,  though  from  the  extreme  dry 
; heat  of  the  hot  weather  and  the  sultry  dampness  of  the  rainy 
season  trying  to  Europeans,  are  for  the  natives  generally  healthy. 

! On  the  other  hand,  except  in  the  hot  season,  the  west,  especially  the 
i Pimpalner  and  Nan  durbar  sub-divisions,  is  deadly  to  Europeans  and 
i natives  alike.  Even  the  Bhils,  until  the  beginning  of  the  hot  weather, 
j suffer  severely  from  fever  and  ague,  and  so  greatly  does  the 
! climate  affect  them,  that  the  mamlatdars  and  other  officials  have 
Trom  time  to  time  to  be  changed  to  more  healthy  stations.  For* 
mew-comers  the  air  is  not  safe  till  the  middle  of  March,  and  cases 
' of  fever  have  been  known  even  in  April  and  May. 

! During  the  last  eight  years  the  thermometer  readings  in  the  shade 
ihave  ranged  as  follows  d 

Dhulia  Thermometer  Readings,  1872- 1879, 


Jany. 

Feby . 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Extreme  maximum 

94 

103 

109 

Ill 

Ill 

no 

100 

Extreme  minimum 

41 

45 

47 

61 

70 

69 

70 

;]\[ean  daily  maxima 

86 

90 

99 

104 

106 

98 

90 

Mean  daily  minima 

52 

66 

64 

73 

78 

76 

74 

Mean  daily  range  

Dry-bnlb  thermometer  at  7 a.m.  means  ... 

34 

57 

34 

61 

35 

70 

31 

77 

28 

82 

22 

80 

16 

76 

Wet-bulb  thermometer  at  7 a.m  means  ... 

52 

64 

60 

66 

70 

74 

73 

■-  ■ 

Augt. 

Septr. 

Octr, 

Novr. 

Deer. 

Yearly 

means. 

Extreme  maximum 

100 

100 

99 

95 

95 

100 

Extreme  minimum 

67 

62 

62 

39 

40 

58 

Mean  daily  maxima 

84 

87 

92 

89 

86 

92 

Mean  daily  minima 

73 

71 

64 

56 

62 

66 

Mean  daily  range  ...  ...  

11 

16 

28 

33 

34 

26 

Dry-bulb  thermometer  at  7 A.M.  means 

75 

74 

69 

61 

58 

70 

Wet-bulb  thermometer  at  7 a.m.  means 

71 

71 

65 

67 

63 

' ^ According  to  Mr.  Chambers,  at  Dhulia  the  3’^early  mean  is  80°  3',  and  the  range 

I between  the  greatest  and  least  monthly  means  21°. 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

PRODUCTION'. 

Khandesh  has  little  mineral  wealth.  Trap  rock  is  found 
everywhere^  and  though  much  of  it  is  friable  and  useless  save  for 
road-mending,  there  is  plenty  of  stone  good  enough  for  ordinary 
building  purposes.  The  best  quarry  in  the  district  is  one  in  the  bed 
of  the  Yaghur  river  near  Bhusaval.  It  is  conveniently  placed,  and 
has  been  much  used  for  railway  works.  There  is  no  good  limestone 
handy  for  ^working,  but  in  all  black  soil,  except  in  the  deep  alluvial 
lands  of  the  Tapti  valley,  the  small  nodular  limestone  known  as 
Jcanhar  is  abundant,  and  yields  excellent  lime.  Gravel,  useful  for 
ordinary  road  purposes,  is  found  all  over  the  district.  Clay,  for 
brickmaking,  occurs  in  all  parts  of  the  district,  but  the  Khandesh 
potters  and  brickmakers  are  not  remarkabie  for  the  excellence  of 
their  work. 

Khandesh  is  one  of  the  largest  forest  districts  in  the  Presidency. 
Its  Government  reserves,  stretching  over  2326  square  miles  or  2^*3 
per  cent  of  the  entire  area,  lie  chiefly  in  the  hilly  country  in  the 
west,  along  the  Satpuda  hills  in  the  north,  and  in  the  rough  land  near 
the  south-east  corner.  Besides  these  main  ranges,  Khandesh,  except 
in  the  central  plain,  is  full  of  low  hills,  unsuited  for  tillage,  and 
these,  at  present  bare  even  of  brushwood,  have  been  made  over  to 
the  forest  department  to  be  re-clothed  with  trees.  Of  the  whole 
forest  area,  1612  square  miles  have  been  declared  to  be  reserved  forests 
and  714  protected  forests  under  chapters  II.  aud  IV.  of  the  Forest 
Act.^  Arrangements  are  now  in  progress  for  increasing  the  area 
under  conservation  by  transferring  to  the  forest  department  some  of 
the  waste  lands  which  have  hitherto  been  held  available  for  grazing 
and  to  meet  the  demand  for  laud  to  cultivate. 


^ Except  the  Forest  Section  contributed  by  Mr.  G.  K.  Betham  Assistant 
Conservator  of  Forests,  and  the  Wild  Animals  Section  contributed  by  Major  0.  Probyn 
District  Superintendent  of  Police,  this  chapter  is  the  work  of  Mr.  W.  Ramsay,  C.S. 

2 Under  the  Forest  Act  (VII.  of  1878),  Government  may  (section  3)  constitute  any 
forest  land  or  waste  land,  which  is  the  property  of  Government,  or  over  which 
Government  has  proprietary  rights,  or  to  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  forest 
produce  of  which  Government  is  entitled,  a reserved  forest  ; and  Government  may 
(section  28)  declare  to  be  a protected  forest,  any  forest  land  or  waste  laud,  which  is  i' 
not  included  in  a reserved  forest,  but  which  is  the  property  of  Government,  or 
over  which  Government  has  proprietary  rights,  or  to  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the : 
forest  produce  of  which  Government  is  entitled.  Reserved  forests  are  under  strict 
conservancy,  and  as  a rule  are  not  burdened  by  rights.  The  chapter  regarding 
protected  forests,  while  giving  power  to  reserve  any  class  of  trees,  provides,  among  , 
other  things,  for  the  exercise  of  rights  to  grass  and  wood,  for  permitting  traders  to  i 
cut  timber  on  the  license  system,  and  for  the  clearing  and  breaking  up  of  land  for 
cultivation  and  other  purposes. 
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Before  the  opening  of  the  G-reat  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  (I860), 
fche  Khandesh  timber  supplies  were  so  distant  from  any  great 
market  and  had  to  be  brought  through  so  difficult  a country,  that 
johey  were  in  little  demand.  With  the  opening  of  the  railway 
hiatters  changed.  In  making  the  line,  much  timber  was  wanted, 
and  the  forests,  handed  over  to  contractors,  were  destroyed  without 
eare  or  system. 

In-1863,  Khandesh  and  Ahmednagar  were  made  the  joint  charge 
ef  a European  officer.  For  Khandesh  an  office  and  executive 
3stablishment  of  two  clerks,  three  inspectors,  three  head  foresters, 
and  fifteen  foresters,  at  a total  monthly  cost  of  £35  (Rs.  350),  was 
also  sanctioned.  In  1870,  Dr.  Brandis,  who  in  his  tour  through 
Bombay  was  unable  to  visit  Khandesh,  confined  his  proposals  to  the 
Buggestioti  that  a district  forest  officer  should  be  appointed.  Since 
then  the  Khandesh  forests  have  formed  a separate  charge.  The 
present  establishment,  at  a monthly  cost  of  £75  86*.  (Rs.  754), 
includes  four  writers,  three  messengers,  four  rangers,  eleven 
foresters,  and  seventeen  forest  guards.  A supplemental  temporary 
establishment  is  also  entertained. 

Since  1870,  the  work  of  marking  out  forest  reserves  has  been 
steadily  pressed  on.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  last  season  (1878-79), 
nineteen  reserves  with  a total  area  of  1,028,623  acres  have  been 
surveyed  and  marked  by  permanent  boundary  pillars.  Besides  these 
reserves,  several  small  isolated  hdhhul,  Acacia  arabica,  meadows, 
kufans,  in  Jamner,  Bhusaval,  and  Nasirabad,  have  been  demarcated, 
bringing  the  total  forest  area  to  1,031,889  acres  or  1612  square  miles. 
The  Bhils,  who  always  prefer  the  life  of  roving  woodmen  to  that  of 
settled  husbandmen,  are  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  forming 
extensive  reserved  forests  in  the  Satpudas.  In  the  tracts  chosen  in 
other  parts  of  the  district  there  is  little  or  no  tillage. 

No  further  demarcation  has  been  effected  since  March  1879,  when 
a notification  was  published  in  the  Government  Gazette,  declaring 
1612  square  miles  to  be  reserved  forest  and  714  square  miles  to  be 
protected  forest  under  Act  VII.  of  1878.  A settlement  officer  is 
now  engaged  in  inquiring  into  and  disposing  of  the  rights  which  exist 
in  these  lands,  in  ascertaining  what  privileges  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  welfare  of  the  people  to  permit  to  be  exercised  in  these  lands, 
in  considering  what  portion  if  any  of  the  lands  declared  to  be 
protected  forest  can  be  removed  into  the  category  of  reserved  forest, 
and  in  determining  how  far  it  will  be  possible  to  include  in  forest 
the  waste  lands  which  have  hitherto  been  held  available  for  grazing 
and  to  provide  for  the  spread  of  tillage. 

Before  1879,  of  the  1,003,190  acres  under  forest  conservancy, 
726,512  were  included  in  first,  and  273,412  in  second  class  reserves. 
The  remaining  3266  acres  were  small  hdbhid  meadows.  Under 
instructions  conveyed  in  the  late  Governor,  Sir  Richard  Temple's 
minute  (4th  June  1878),  and  acting  on  the  suggestions  of  the 
Khandesh  forest  committee  which  niiet  in  Poona  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  1878  rains,  the  following  additions  and  changes  have  been  made. 
All  first  class  reserves,  all  hdhhul  meadows,  and  all  second  class 
reserves  along  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Satpudas,  have  been  notified 
B 411—3 
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as  reserved  forests.  It  is  intended  that  about  454^718  acres  of 
reserved  and  protected  forests^  waste  lands,  and  grass  meadows 
should  be  added,  and  24,253  acres  of  occupied  land  taken  for  forest 
purposes.  More  land  is  available,  but  the  outlying  villages  of  the 
Pimpalner  and  Nandurbar  sub-divisions,  where  forest  land  is  chiefly 
found,  cannot  at  present  be  taken  up.  The  grass  meadows  vary 
greatly  in  size,  value,  and  general  surroundings.  Some  are  well 
defined  isolated  tracts  of  good  land,  in  every  way  fit  for  growing 
timber.  Others  are  village  uplands  broken  here  and  there  by  tilled 
lands.  The  latter,  of  no  great  value  and  hitherto  not  under  forest 
management,  have  been  proposed  as  protected  forests.  In  alienated 
and  unsurveyed  villages,  some  tracts  have  been  included  in  the 
sanctioned  reserved  forests.  As  the  area  of  those  outside  the  regular 
forests  cannot  be  fixed,  they  have  not  been  included  in  the  general 
return.  Many  single  survey  numbers  and  small  waste  patches  along 
river  banks  will,  as  recommended  by  the  forest  committee,  also 
be  chosen.  It  is  also  intended  to  choose,  and  recommend  for 
notification  as  protected  forests,  timber-covered  land  lying  along 
the  base  of  the  Satpuda  hills  in  Savda,  Chopda,  and  Shirpur. 
Until  all  these  changes  have  been  made,  the  final  total  forest  area 
cannot  be  accurately  fixed. 

Though  want  of  conservancy,  combined  with  the  peculiar  habits 
of  the  hill  tribes,  has  greatly  reduced  the  supply  of  the  more 
valuable  kinds  of  timber,  the  Khfindesh  forests  will  in  time  become 
valuable.  At  present  the  better  sorts  of  timber  are  almost  entirely 
obtained  from  the  territory  of  the  Mehvas  chiefs  in  the  west  and 
north-west  of  the  district.  The  forests  of  Khandesh  proper  are 
unable  to  supply  even  the  local  demand. 

The  twenty  Khandesh  forest  reserves  may  be  roughly  brought 
under  three  groups.  In  the  north  a series  of  forests  stretching 
along  the  line  of  the  Satpudas  from  Akrani  in  the  extreme  north- 
west to  Savda  in  the  east  ; in  the  south-east  and  south,  parts  of  the 
north  slopes  of  the  Satmalas  and  some  outlying  low  hill  ranges  and 
river  banks  ; and  in  the  west,  the  rough  hilly  tracts,  where  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  range  the  Sahyadris  sweep  eastwards 
across  the  Khandesh  plain.  In  the  north  or  Satpuda  group,  lying 
between  the  T4pti  and  the  Narbada,  are  seven  forest  reserves. 
Except  scattered  open  plains  or  bare  patches,  some  of  them  of  large 
extent,  the  whole  of  the  hill  range  is  one  vast  forest.  Parts  of  it 
are  so  wild  and  lonely  that  they  cannot  be  explored  without  a guide. 
A stranger  might  be  lost  for  days  in  the  maze  of  waving  hills  clad 
with  thick  scrub  and  brushwood.  In  so  rough  a country  only  a few 
of  the  trees  repay  the  cost  of  carriage,  and  almost  all  the  most 
valuable  have  been  cut  by  Bhils  and  others,  partly  for  sale,  partly  for 
their  own  use,  and  sometimes  to  clear  the  ground  for  tillage. 

The  careless  and  unsystematic  cutting  of  sleepers,  during  the 
making  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway,  did  much  to  lessen 
the  value  of  the  forests.  Still  almost  every  tree  known  in  Western 
India  is  found  in  the  Satpuda  hills,  and  when  better  means  of 
communication  have  been  opened  and  conservancy  has  secured  a fresh 
growth,  these  forests  will  be  of  very  great  value.  It  is  a peculiarity 
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of  tlie  Kh^ndesli  Sd-tpudas  that  the  nature  of  the  forest  varies  greatly 
L every  twenty  or  thirty  miles.  In  the  east,  anjan^  Hardwickia  binata, 
111  and  salai,  Boswellia  thurifera,  predominate  ; in  Chopda  and  Shirpur, 
b anjan  has  almost  disappeared,  and  teak,  Tectona  grandis,  in  good 
] quantity,  though  of  no  great  size,  is  found  in  all  the  valleys.  The 
? Shahdda  forests  are  chiefly  of  khair,  Acacia  catechu,  and  lastly  in 
{ Akrani  anjan  re-appears  on  the  banks  of  the  Narbada.  Elsewhere 
t teak  is  the  leading  tree.  The  details  of  the  seven  Satpuda  forests, 
t beginning  from  the  north-west,  are:  (1)  Akrani-Turanmal,  166,176 
> acres,  in  the  mountainous  territory  of  Akrani,  is,  in  size  and  timber, 
one  of  the  finest  forests  in  Khandesh.  Within  its  boundaries, 
r tillage  is  carried  on  to  a limited  extent.  Its  very  lonely  position, 
approached  by  only  three  paths  passable  for  baggage  animals,  saved 
j it  from  destruction  when  the  railway  was  making.  Though  so  hard 
: to  get  at  from  the  south,  the  Narbada  on  the  north  offers  such  cheap 
^ water  carriage,  that  even  the  poorer  woods  can  be  exported  at  a 
: profit.  The  experiment  of  floating  rafts  down  the  Narbada  was 
: first  tried  in  1877,  when  a consignment  of  timber  was  sent  to  Broach 
] in  charge  of  a European  officer.  This  venture  has  since  been  twice 
) repeated  with  fairly  successful  financial  results.  This  reserve  is 
i also  being  tentatively  worked  southwards  by  Yanjaris.  Its  teak  is 
[ the  finest  in  Khandesh.  (2)  Taloda,  41,106  acres,  though  much  cut 
[ into  by  tillage,  is  a splendid  mixed  forest  with  good  teak.  Taloda, 

' the  largest  Khandesh  timber  mart,  is  close  by  and  ensures  a ready  sale 
^ for  the  timber.  (3)  Fattepur-Amoda,  32,429^  acres,  in  the  extreme 
I north-west  of  Shahada,  is  chiefly  a khair  forest.  (4)  Shahada, 
73^029^  acres,  in  the  north-east  of  Shahada,  is  a fine  compact 
block  of  forest,  yielding  much  khair  mixed  with  teak  and  the 
commoner  woods.  Though  untilled  and  unpeopled,  it  is  nearly 
everywhere  passable  by  carts.  (5)  Shirpur,  257,711  acres,  a 
continuation  of  the  Shahada  reserve,  has,  in  parts,  plenty  of  mature 
anjan  and  khair.  The  easiest  to  get  at  and  the  simplest  to  work 
of  the  Satpuda  reserves,  it  has  suffered  greatly  from  former  years^ 
careless  cutting.  Almost  the  whole  can  be  reached  by  carts,  the 
Indor  high  road  passing  through  its  centre.  The  south-east  is 
watered  b^y  the  Aner  and  its  tributaries,  and  the  west  by  the 
numerous  streams  which  unite  to  form  the  Arunavati.  Both  the 
Aner  and  the  Arunavati  can  in  flood  float  timber.  (6)  Chopda,  47,008 
acres,  a continuation  of  the  Shirpur  reserve,  is  a succession  of  long 
ridges  divided  by  narrow  valleys.  Most  of  it  open  to  carts  and  with 
a fair  road  to  Dhauli  in  Chopda,  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  S4tpuda 
forests,  with  much  bamboo,  Bambusa  vulgaris,  fairly  large  teak  in 
the  valleys,  and  a good  store  of  the  commoner  woods.  (7)  Savda, 
14,880f  §-  acres,  a continuation  of  the  Chopda  reserve,  comprises 
all  the  country  included  in  the  Savda  hills.  The  soil  is  mostly  rocky 
and  poor,  and  over  the  north  and  east,  the  timber  is  almost  entirely 
the  nearly  worthless  salai.  Besides  this,  there  is  some  good  anjan, 
and  a little  teak  and  khair.  Near  the  Suki  river  is  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  bamboo. 

In  the  south-east  and  south,  the  forest  area  is  small,  with  only  three 
reserves,  the  Trans-Purna,  Gondri,  and  Pfitna.  Of  these  Gondri 
and  Patna  are  the  only  Satmala  forests.  Owing  to  the  narrowness 
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of  the  range  the  forest  area  is  confined  to  hill  slopes  and  intersecting 
ravines.  The  details,  beginning  from  the  north,  are : ( 1 ) Trans-Pu rna, 
32,063^  acres,  in  the  petty  division  of  Edlabad,  lies  along  the  Hatti 
hills  north  of  the  Pnrna  and  stretches  to  the  Berar  frontier.  It 
contains  three  distinct  forest  belts,  the  Ghodasgaon  hdbhul  wood 
fringing  the  Puma  banks,  the  Gondhni  anjati  forest,  and  the  long 
strip  of  woodland  skirting  the  hills  as  far  as  Mardi  on  the  Berdr 
frontier.  The  whole  of  the  reserve  is  backed  by  Nemad  forests,  mostly 
Government,  except  the  northern  portions  whicb^are  partly  held  in 
grant  by  Musalman  Bhil,  or  Tadvi,  chiefs.  Its  position,  near  a fine 
river  and  between  two  railways,  makes  it  a very  valuable  reserve. 
The  chief  trees  are  hdbhul  anjan.  (2)  Gondri,  17,797^  acres, 
lies  in  Jamner  on  the  Satmala  slopes  on  the  south-eastern  frontier  of 
the  district.  It  is  rich  in  teak  rafters  and  protects  the  headwaters 
of  the  Kag  river.  (3)  Patna,  32,132|-|  acres,  in  the  south  of  Chalis- 
gaon,  lies  along  the  north  slopes  of  the  Satmala  hills.  The  chief 
tree  is  anjan.  This  reserve,  though  much  damaged  in  former 
years  by  reckless  cutting  and  unchecked  grazing,  contains  a very 
valuable  supply  of  firewood.  Besides  these  there  are  two  outlying 
forest  tracts.  (1)  Babhul  Groves,  3266  acres,  most  of  them  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  in  Bhusaval,  Jamner,  and  Nasirabad,  a very  valuable 
property.  (2)  Jxjvardi,  502 6|^  acres,  in  a treeless  tract  in  the  petty 
division  of  Bhadgaon,  though  grievously  misused  in  former  years 
and  still  very  thinly  clad  and  in  want  of  nursing,  has  a strong  growth 
of  young  anjan. 

In  the  west,  the  spur  of  the  Sahyadris  that  runs  to  the  south  of 
Dhulia  is  remarkable  for  the  free  growth  of  anjan.  At  present 
somewhat  bare,  it  gives  every  promise  of  yielding  valuable  timber. 
Attempts  are  being  made  to  plant  this  range  of  hills  with  teak,  but 
as  yet  the  result  is  uncertain.  The  only  other  large  and  unbroken 
forest  tract  is  in  the  low  country  to  the  extreme  west  on  the  borders 
of  the  Tapti  and  Nesu,  near  the  Gaikwar  and  Mehvd^s  territories. 
Perfectly  flat,  the  soil  is  a rich  alluvium,  and  though  they  have 
suffered  somewhat  from  overcrowding,  the  trees  are  large.  Some 
good  timber  still  remains,  but  the  rich  soil  and  excellent  grazing 
have  been  an  attraction  to  settlers.  Beginning  from  Baling  near 
Dhulia  and  passing  north-west,  the  eight  reserves  among  the  western 
uplands  and  hills,  are  Baling,  Borai,  Pan,  Amli,  South  Navapur,  Nesu, 
Tapti,  and  Devmogra.  (1)  Baling,  7909^  acres,  to  the  west  of  the 
high  road  to  Malegaon,  about  seven  miles  south  of  Dhulia,  stands  on  a 
high  plateau  with  steep  sides  on  the  north  and  south,  and  on  the  east 
and  west  bordered  by  deep  gorges.  Except  at  Kansevar  where  there 
are  some  bdhhul  groves,  the  only  tree  is  anjan.  (2)  Borai,  17,48711- 
acres,  in  Nizampur  to  the  north-west,  a good  fuel  reserve,  is  specially 
valuable  from  its  nearness  to  the  treeless  sub-divisions  of  Virdel  and 
Dhulia,  whose  large  fuel  demand  it  can  well  supply.  This  reserve 
includes  a considerable  area  of  tilled  land.  (3)  Pan,  26,484|-§- 
acres,  also  in  Nizampur,  is  a valuable  fuel  reserve.  Except  in  the 
valleys,  it  is  at  present  poorly  wooded.  Khair,  the  chief  tree,  grows 
to  a fair  size.  This  will  in  time  be  a very  valuable  forest.  (4) 
Amli,  53,772^  acres,  on  the  hills  between  Pimpalner  and  Nav4pur, 
protects  the  headwaters  of  the  Kan  and  Pdnjhra  rivers.  Fairly 
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chief  trees  are  teak  and  tivas,  Dalbergiaujainensis. 
(5)  South  Navapue,  16,244  acres^  lies  along  the  boundary  hills 
between  Baroda  and  Khandesh.  It  is  fairly  wooded_,  chiefly 
with  khair,  the  finest  in  Khdndesh,  mixed  with  teak  and  a 
sprinkling  of  blackwood,  Dalbergia  latifolia.  The  spread  of  tillage 
^er  the  lowlying  land  has  made  the  outline  of  the  reserve  irregular. 
Eleven  villages  included  in  the  reserve  are  leased  on  the  lump  sum, 
tenure,  which  carries  with  it  the  privilege  of  gathering  ynoha^ 
Bassia  latifolia,  berries  and  firewood  and  of  grazing.  (6)  Nesu, 
10,333  acres,  also  in  Navapur  on  the  banks  of  the  Nesu  river,  has 
some  of  the  best  teak  in  Khandesh.  (7)  Tapti,  9020-|^  acres,  in 
Nav4pur  close  to  the  ISTesii  reserve,  has  abundant  and  well  grown 
Mafr.  (8)  Devmogea,  34,090^-^  acres,  in  Nandurbar  close  to  the 
iapti  and  bordering  on  Gaikwar  territory,  is  a fine  compact  block  of 
dense  forest.  A most  valuable  and  promising  reserve,  it  has  a good 
stock  of  teak  rafters  and  saplings  mixed  with  honddra,  Eagerstroemia 
parviflora,  khairj  and  blackwood. 

Further  to  the  west  lie  the  half  independent  lands  of  the  Mehvas 
and  Dang  chiefs,  at  present  the  great  storehouse  of  Khandesh 
timber.  The  Mehvas  chiefs,  left  free  to  dispose  of  their  forest 
produce,  export  great  quantities,  west  to  the  coast,  and  east  to 
Khandesh.  The  Dang  forests,  leased  to  the  British  Government, 
contain  great  stores  of  timber,  supplying  the  timber  marts  of 
: southern  Gujarat  and  Kathiawar.  By  surveying  it  and  opening  a 
road  to  Balsar,  the  resources  of  this  most  difficult  and  unhealthy 
country  are  becoming  gradually  better  known.  Besides  these 
outlying  tracts  of  forest  land,  everywhere  in  Khfindesh  are  large  areas 

of  poor  stony  ground,  at  present  yielding  little  but  grass  and  thorny 
shrubs. 

Till  quite  lately,  within  the  Satpudas,  the  Bhils  were  allowed 
I to  cut  timber  freely.  When  forest  conservancy  was  introduced, 
it  was  found  that  something  had  to  be  done  to  check  the 
destruction  that  was  going  on.  Mr.  Horsley,  C.S.,  who  gave  the 
I subject  most  careful  attention,  introduced  the  Bhil  ticket  system, 
i In  every  Satpuda  sub-division  a register  was  opened  in  which  the 
names  of  all  who  gained  their  livelihood  by  woodcutting  were  entered. 
Each  woodcutter  was  given  a wooden  ticket  or  pass  bearing  a serial 
number  corresponding  with  his  number  in  the  register,  and  under 
I certain  rules  and  conditions,  this  ticket  gave  him  the  right  to  cut 
wood  in  the  Satpuda  reserves.  At  first  this  system  worked  fairly  well. 
But  in  1879,  the  concession  to  His  Highness  Holkar  of  394 j 
square  miles  of  valuable  forest,  at  once  crippled  the  system,  as  it  so 
reduced  the  area  that  the  forests  were  unable  to  supply  timber  enough 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  ticket-holders.  The  number  of  ticket- 

holders  was  reduced,  and  they  were  not  allowed  to  cut  any  more 
teak. 

Of  forest  tribes  the  Bhils  are  the  most  important.  They  are  found 
more  or  less  throughout  the  district,  but  are  most  numerous  in  the 
batpuda  hills.  Besides  Bhils  there  are,  of  Satpuda  forest  tribes, 
^BhiUUs  with  some  strain  of  Rajput  blood,  Yanjfiris,  and  in  the 
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plateau  of  Dhedgaon  and  the  mountainous  country  of  Akrdni, 
Pavrds.  In  the  western  hills  are  Katkaris,  Gravits,  and  Mavchis, 
and  scattered  over  the  whole  district^  are  Yadars^  Pardhis,  and 
Phase  Pardhis. 

The  rates  of  pay  for  forest  work  vary  greatly  in  different  places. 
The  general  system  is  task  work  at  the  rate  of  about  IO5.  (Rs.  5)  for 
100  rafters.  Only  men  are  employed  in  forest  work.  Labour  is  very 
scarce.  The  Bhils  dislike  regular  work  and  think  it  beneath  them 
to  earn  ordinary  labour  wages. 

Forest  receipts  have  risen  from  £5786  (Rs.  57,860)  in  1870  to 
£8518  (Rs.  85,180)  in  1878.  During  the  same  time  charges  have 
increased  from  £1574  to  £4587  (Rs.  15,740  - Rs.  45,870),  leaving  an 
unchanged  revenue  of  about  £3931  (Rs.  39,310).  The  details  are  : 


Khdndesh  Forest  Revenue,  1870  - 1878. 


Year. 

Receipts. 

Charges. 

Revenue. 

Year. 

Receipts. 

Charges. 

Revenue. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870-71  ... 

6786 

1574 

4212 

1875-76  ... 

5738 

2671 

3067 

1871-72  ... 

4329 

1455 

2874 

1876-77  ... 

5848 

3330 

2518 

1872-73  ... 

3484 

2019 

1465 

1877-78  ... 

8055 

4128 

3927 

1873-74  ... 

4602 

2927 

1675 

1878-79  ... 

8618 

4587 

3931 

1874-75  ... 

4628 

1999 

2629 

In  1878-79,  of  the  whole  receipts,  £2609  were  the  proceeds  of  a 
tax  on  foreign  timber;  £3134  were  recovered  from  the  sale  of 
building  timber ; £1865  from  the  sale  of  bamboos  and  firewood  ; and 
£910  from  minor  produce. 

In  spite  of  its  large  forest  area,  and  of  the  improvements  introduced 
during  the  last  ten  years,  Khandesh  uses  more  timber  than  it 
grows.  Most  of  the  imported  timber  comes  from  the  Dangs  and  the 
Mehvas  states  to  the  north  and  north-west  of  the  district,  and  from 
Nemad  in  the  east,  brought  chiefly  by  Vanjaris  on  bullock  back. 
The  largest  timber  marts  are  at  Faizpur  in  the  east  and  Taloda 
and  Nandurbar  in  the  west.  Besides  the  Yanjfiris,  the  chief  timber 
dealers  are  Musalmans,  settled  mostly  at  Taloda  and  Nandurbar. 
Until  lately,  the  whole  exports  from  the  western  forests  went  by 
land.  As  forest  produce  passed  through  the  Gaikwfir^s  territory,  the 
trade  was  much  hampered  by  tolls.  To  free  it  from  this  burden,  in 
1877  the  experiment  was  tried  of  floating  a timber  raft  down  the 
Narbada.  This,  consisting  of  500  logs  and  6000  teak  rafters,  cut  in 
the  most  difficult  and  wildest  hills  in  the  west  of  the  district,  was,  on 
the  19  th  of  April,  started  from  Bhusa  on  the  Narbada.  It  was  put  under 
the  charge  of  a European  officer,  and  in  spite  of  the  unusually  low 
state  of  the  stream,  reached  Broach  in  forty  days  without  mishap. 
This  experiment  has  since  been  twice  repeated,  each  time  with  a fair 
profit.  Last  year  (1879),  all  timber  cut  departmentally  was,  at 
different  parts  of  the  district,  sold  by  public  auction.  The  result 
was  fairly  successful. 

Local  conditions  and  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  wilder  tribes 
prevent  the  minor  forest  produce  from  yielding  much  revenue. 
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The  most  important  article  is  the  flower  of  the  moJia  tree,,  Bassia 
latifolia^  which  is  largely  used  by  distillers.  At  present  all  the 
minor  produce  is  gathered  by  Bhils  and  taken  to  petty  traders, 
who  pay  prices  very  far  below  the  market  value.  During  the  moha 
season  (March  - April) , Yanis  and  other  petty  dealers  go  to  Bhil 
villa  ges,  with  a stock  of  flour  and  liquor,  and  buy  moha,  paying-  by 
barter  and  generally  cheating , in  measuring  both  what  they  get  and 
what  they  give.  After  gathering  what  moha  they  can,  the  Yanis  go 
back  to  the  plains  and  sell  it  to  distillers,  kaldls.  The  Yanis  alone 
make  any  large  profit.  Except  moha  flowers,  the  minor  produce  of 
the  Khandesh  forests  is  of  little  importance.  Myrobalans  are 
collected  only  in  the  west.  Ripening  about  November  they  are 
' brought  by  contractors  to  the  railway  station,  and  sent  to 
Bombay.  Chdroli  seed,  selling  at  7^d.  a pound,  is  very  valuable 
to  the  hill  tribes.  Rosha,  Andropogon  schoenanthus,  grass  oil  yields 
a small  revenue,  because  firewood  is  necessary  for  the  distilleries, 
for  which  a furnace  fee  is  taken.  Similarly  a furnace  fee  is  taken 
for  hat  manufacture.  The  two  together  yield  from  £100  to  £150 
(Rs.  1000  - Rs.  1500)  a year. 

Teak  Tectona  grandis,  sandal  Santalum  album,  and  blackwood 
Dalbergia  latifolia,  are  the  property  of  Government  and  are  nowhere 
allowed  to  be  cut.  Besides  these  three,  the  following  sixteen  kinds 
may  not  be  cut  on  waste  land  without  leave  : tivas,  Dalbergia 
ujainensis  ; bdbhul,  Acacia  arabica  ; mango,  Mangifera  indica  ; moha, 
Bassia  latifolia;  char,  Buchanania  latifolia;  anjan,  Hardwickia 
binata ; hhair.  Acacia  catechu ; clhdvda,  Oonocarpus  latifolia ; 
ain,  Terminalia  tomentosa ; tembhurni,  Diospyros  montana ; halamb, 
Nauclea  parvifolia  ; ndna  or  bonddra,  Lagerstroemia  parviflora;  arjun, 
Terminalia  arjuna ; rohan,  Soymida  febrifuga ; nimb,  Azadirachta 
indica  ; and  jdmbhal,  Syzigium  jambolanum. 

The  planting  of  roadside  trees  has,  during  the  last  ten  years, 
received  the  greatest  attention.  The  trees  most  used  are  the  nimb, 
Azadirachta  indica,  the  tamarind,  Tamarindus  indica,  and  the  bdbhul, 
Acacia  arabica.  The  most  successful  plan  is  to  form  nurseries  and 
plant  out  the  seedlings  when  two  years  old,  cracking  but  not 
I removing  the  pot.  The  roads  which  have  received  the  most 
attention  are  the  Agra,  the  Dhulia-Chalisgaon,  the  Dhulia-Mhasvad, 
the  Dharangaon-Erandol,  the  Parola-Kajgaon,  and  the  Jalgaon- 
Nasirabad.  In  a few  places,  groves  of  mango  trees  have  been 
planted.  Of  late,  especially  in  Erandol  and  Nasirabad  between 
Maheji  and  Jalgaon,  in  addition  to  the  roadside  trees,  at  intervals 
of  from  eight  to  ten  miles  along  the  chief  lines  of  traffic,  sites  for 
I camping  grounds  have  been  marked  and  planted  with  groves  of  fig 
and  mango  trees. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  chief  Khandesh  trees : A^ta, 
Bauhinia  racemosa,  one  of  a large  class  of  very  various  growth,  is 
of  little  value.  It  is  held  sacred  at  the  time  of  the  Basra  festival, 
(September-October).  The  leaves  are  sometimes  used  for  cigarettes. 
Avia,  Phyllanthus  emblica,  not  very  common  or  of  very  large 
’growth,  has  a hard  but  somewhat  brittle  and  little  used  wood. 
The  fruit  is  like  a large  hard  gooseberry,  very  sour  and  astringent. 
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but  eatable  when  cooked  or  preserved.  It  is  also  used  in  making 
ink.  The  bark  is  very  astringent  and  used  in  tanning.  Al, 
Morinda  citrifolia^  though  if  allowed  it  grows  into  a tree^  is  chiefly 
cultivated  as  a plant  for  its  dye.  It  is  left  for  three  years  in  the 
ground^  and  then  dug  out  at  considerable  expense.  Both  the  roots 
and  the  bark  yield  an  excellent  dye.  The  wood  is  useful,  but  cannot 
easily  be  found  of  any  size.  Anjan,  Hardwickia  binata,  a leguminous 
tree,  with  a very  rough  black  bark  and  small  pale  green  leaves,  grows 
to  a great  size.  It  abounds  in  parts  of  the  Satpudas  and  in  the  hills 
to  the  south  of  Dhulia.  The  timber  is  excellent,  of  a dark  red  colour, 
and  takes  a good  polish.  The  bark  yields  a strong  fibre,  which,  with- 
out any  preparation,  can  be  twisted  into  rope.  Cattle  are  very  fond 
of  the  leaves.  Bcibhul  or  hdhlial,  Acacia  arabica,  the  commonest 
and  most  generally  useful  tree  in  Kliandesh,  is  very  hardy,  and 
grows  rapidly  in  black  soil.  As  a shrub  it  used  to  cover  all  the  waste 
lands  of  Khandesh.  It  grows  to  a considerable  size,  and  has  an 
excellent  hard  wood ; but  the  timber  is  generally  crooked,  and  long 
straight  pieces  can  seldom  be  obtained.  The  wood  is  used  for  every 
imaginable  house  and  field  purpose,  as  well  as  for  fuel.  The  bark 
is  valuable  in  tanning,  and  yields  a good  yellow  dye,  and  its  sap  is  a 
useful  gum.  The  leaves  are  the  chief  food  of  goats,  and  the  long 
seed  pods  are  eagerly  devoured  by  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle.  Of 
Bamboo,  halah,  Bambusa  vulgaris,  only  the  small  kind  is  found 
in  Khandesh.  It  abounds  all  over  the  Satpudas  and  in  the 
western  forests.  It  is  chiefly  used  as  battens  and  rafters  for  house- 
building. Bely  .^gle  marmelos,  a highly  ornamental  tree,  is  found 
in  small  numbers  all  over  the  district.  It  has  an  excellent  hard 
wood,  but  is  seldom  cut  by  the  natives,  as  it  is  sacred  to  Shiv.  Its 
fruit  makes  a pleasant  preserve,  and  has  valuable  medicinal 
properties.  Prepared  in  some  ways  it  acts  as  an  aperient,  in  others 
as  an  astringent,  and  is  useful  in  cases  of  dysentery  or  diarrhoea. 
The  root,  bark,  and  leaves  are  also  used  in  making  cooling 
remedies.  The  leaves  are  used  as  an  offering  to  Shiv,  and  the  seeds 
yield  a varnish.  The  Banian,  vat  or  vad,  Ficus  indica,  one 
of  the  commonest  of  Khandesh  trees,  grows  readily  in  light 
soil.  It  is  held  sacred  by  the  Hindus  and  never  cut  or  turned  to  any 
use  save  for  shelter  and  shade.  It  grows  readily  from  cuttings,  and 
is  well  suited  for  road  sides.  Its  juice  is  sometimes  used  to  reduce 
inflammation.  The  timber  is  of  little  value.  The  fruit,  said  to 
be  poisonous  for  horses,  is  much  eaten  by  birds.  From  the  leaves 
leaf-plates,  patrdvalis,  are  made.  Bdliva,  Cassia  fistula,  not 
common  in  Khandesh,  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  forest  trees, 
throwing  out  in  the  hot  weather  tassels  of  beautiful  hanging  yellow 
flowers  much  like  laburnum.  Its  long  hanging  pods  are  easily 
recognised.  The  wood,  though  close-grained  and  hard,  is  not  much 
used.  The  bark  serves  in  tanning,  the  root  yields  a purge,  and 
the  seeds  are  surrounded  by  a pulp,  which,  as  an  aperient,  has 
a place  both  among  Indian  and  European  drugs.  Bherda  or  behda, 
Terminalia  bellerica,  a large  forest  tree,  is  rare  in  Khandesh.  The 
wood  is  soft  and  sappy,  and  not  of  much  value,  being  readily 
destroyed  by  insects.  Its  fruit  forms  one  of  the  myrobalans,  which  for 
their  dyeing  and  tanning  properties,  are  exported  to  Europe.  The 
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wood  is  said  to  be  used  in  parts  of  India  for  bouse  pnrposes_,  after 
having  been  long  soaked  in  water  to  season  it.  The  Marking  Nut, 
hihva,  Semicarpus  anacardium,  is  not  common  and  never  grows  to 
any  size.  The  wood,  though  said  to  be  good,  is  seldom  used.  Both  the 
stem  and  fruit  yield  a bitter  juice  used  as  a blister,  and  as  a mordant 
in  dyeing,  Bor,  Zizyphus  jujuba,  of  several  varieties,  is  found 
everywhere,  but  in  size  is  seldom  more  than  a bush.  It  is  very  thorny. 
The  fruit  is  largely  eaten  and  the  bark  is  used  in  tanning*.  It  is 
much  liked  by  the  lac  insect.  The  fruit  can  be  greatly  improved 
by  grafting.  Bahdm,  Melia  sempervirens,  a highly  ornamental 
tree,  with  excellent  wood,  grows  chiefly  in  the  open  country.  Its 
pretty  lilac-like  flowers  make  it  very  suitable  for  roadsides  and 
gardens.  Char,  Buchanania  latifolia,  is  very  common,  but  seldom 
of  any  size.  The  wood  is  not  much  used.  The  stone  of  its  cherry- 
like fruit,  chdroli,  is  eaten  roasted  or  pounded,  and  used  in 
confectionery  and  other  cooking,  especially  in  making  curries. 
I)hudi,  W^rightia  molissima,  is  a small,  rather  rare  tree,  whose  white 
soft  wood  is  useful  for  fancy  work.  Bhdman,  Glrewia  tiligefolia, 
flourishing  near  the  sea,  is  rare  in  Khandesh.  The  wood  is  tough 
and  elastic,  and  good  for “1Gb ws  and  carriage  shafts.  Dhdvda, 
Conocarpus  latifolia,  one  of  the  commonest  and  most  useful  of 
timber  ^ trees,  is,  from  want  of  preserving,  not  found  of  any 
great  size.  It  has  an  excellent  tough  wood,  useful  for  almost  any 
purpose,  and  specially  valuable  for  cart  axles.  Emganbet,  Balanites 
is  a thorny  bush  of  little  value.  The  fruit  is  eaten,  and 
the  bark  yields  a juice  with  which  fish  are  poisoned.  Hivar, 
Acacia  leucophlma,  common  and  seldom  of  any  size, 

has  a hard  but  somewhat  brittle  wood.  It  makes  good  posts 
but  not  planks.  The  bark  supplies  a tough  and  very  valuable  fibre 
for  fishing  nets  or  ropes.  Jdmhul  or  jdmhhal,  Syzigium  jambolanum, 
is  a very  common  tree,  with  a much  eaten  plum-like  fruit.  The 
wood,  hard  and  of  a reddish  colour,  is  not  much  used.  The 
Tamarisk  or  Bastard  Cypress,  jhdu,  Tamarix  dioica,  is  common  on 
all  river  banks  or  islands.  It  grows  no  larger  than  a bush  and 
is  of  no^  value.  Kanu  or  hadamb,  Nauclea  parvifolia,  growing  best 
in  a moist  climate,  is  rather  rare  in  Khandesh.  Its  hard  reddish 
wood  takes  a good  polish,  and  is  valuable.  Kdtsdvar,  Eriodendron 
nnfructuosum,  sometimes  called  a bombax  and  confounded  with 
the  simal,  has  a white  soft  wood  of  no  use,  save  for  making  toys 
or  fancy  articles.  The  down  round  its  seeds  is  used  for  stuffing 
pillows.  It  is  not  common  anywhere  in  Khandesh.  Khurdu,  Sterculia 
urens,  a large  soft  tree  with  a very  peculiar  pink  bark,  is  of  no  value 
for  timber.  The  seeds  are  roasted  and  eaten,  and  from  its  bark 
the  hill  people  make  cups  and  platters.  The  tree  yields  a gum,  but 
its  value  is  not  known  in  Khandesh.  Khair,  Acacia  catechu,  is 
plentiful  in  some  parts  of  Khandesh,  It  has 

a dark  red  wood,  somewhat  brittle  but  of  a great  strength,  and  taking 
a good  polish.  It  is  useful  for  all  house  and  field  purposes.  The 
wood,  by  boiling,  yields  the  astringent  juice  catechu,  hdt,  so  much  used 
with  betel  leaf  and  in  medicine.  The  manufacture  is  the  work  of  a 
special  hill  tribe  in  west  Khandesh,  called  from  their  occupation 
Katkaris  or  hdt  makers,  Kalamb,  a kind  of  Nauclea,  somewhat  like 
B 411—4 
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the  kanu,  yields  g’ood  timber.  'It  is  not  plentiful  in  Khandesh. 
Arjun  or  hahu,  Terminalia  arjuna,  one  of  the  finest  of  forest  trees, 
grows  to  a great  size  generally  on  the  banks  and  in  the  beds  of 
rivers.  Its  wood  is  of  excellent  quality,  but  from  the  amount  of 
sap  is  hard  to  work.  Large  trunks  are  often  sawn  into  single  solid 
cartwheels.  The  wood  grows  harder  by  seasoning*.  Kusumh^ 
Schleichera  trijuga,  a large  forest  tree,  with  an  excellent  tough 
wood  used  for  sugar  mills  and  oil  presses,  is  a favourite  tree  with 
the  lac  insect.  Mango,  dmba,  Mangifera  indica,  one  of  the  best 
known  of  Indian  trees,  is  valued  chiefly  for  its  fruit,  and  is  seldom 
cut.  Its  wood  is  excellent,  hard,  and  deep  coloured,  and  as  it 
takes  a bright  polish,  is  well  suited  for  furniture  and  carriage 
building.  The  wood  yields  an  excellent  charcoal.  Mango  groves 
are  most  freely  scattered  over  some  of  the  northern  sub-divisions. 
The  soil  there  is  remarkably  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  tree. 
After  planting  the  seed  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season  no 
care  or  trouble  is  bestowed  on  it  except  placing  a few  thorns 
round  the  young  plant.  Watering  in  the  hot  months  is  unnecessary. 
Moha,  Bassia  longifolia  or  latifolia,  is  found  all  over  Khandesh. 
Its  chief  value  lies  in  the  pulpy  bell-shaped  flower,  which,  when 
dried,  is  eaten  by  the  natives,  and  is  distilled  into  the  common 
spirit  of  the  country.  Almost  every  animal,  vfild  or  domestic,  eats 
the  fresh  flowers.  It  is  an  important  article  of  trade,  and  during 
the  hot  months  is  the  chief  means  of  subsistence  to  Bhils  and  other 
hill  tribes.  The  wood  is  hard  and  lasting,  but  the  tree  is  too 
valuable  to  be  cut  for  timber.  The  seed  when  allowed  to  form,  is 
enclosed  in  a thick  walnut-like  pod.  It  yields  an  excellent  oil, 
good  for  food  and  burning,  and  also  for  skin  diseases.  The  leaves 
and  bark  make  useful  embrocations.  Altogether  the  moJia  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  Khandesh  trees,  but  as  it  grows  in  the  wildest 
forests,  most  of  the  produce  is  lost,  or  supports  wild  animals  only. 
In  the  open  country  a few  good  moha  trees  are  a small  fortune. 
Mohan,  Odina  wodier,  is  a very  common,  but  according  to  general 
opinion,  valueless  tree.  In  Burma,  it  is  said  to  grow  to  a great  size, 
and  yield  a close-grained  dark  red  wood  useful  for  cabinet  work. 
In  Bombay  its  timber  is  utterly  despised.  The  trunk  is  said  to 
yield  a medicinal  gum.  Moha,  Schrebera  swietenioides,  not  common 
in  Khandesh,  has  a hard,  tough,  box-like  wood,  used  by  weavers  for 
their  looms  and  beams.  Nana  or  honddra,  Lagerstroemia  parviflora, 
a straight-growing  rAtheiJ-^are  tree,  yields  good  timber  «errtL*to“~ 
fee  used  in  the  Bombay  dockyard  and  the  Madras  g’un  carriage 
factory.  Nimh,  Azadirachta  indica,  the  Indian  lilac,  one  of  the 
commonest  of  garden  and  roadside  trees,  is  chiefly  ornamental  and 
useful  for  shade.  The  wood  is  sometimes  used  for  building.  From 
its  boiled  leaves  and  fruit,  a cooling  drink  useful  in  fevers  is 
made.  Pdnga^'a,  Erythrina  suberosa,  is  a rather  rare  leguminous 
tree  of  no  size  and  of  little  value.  Pimpal,  Ficus  religiosa,  is  held 
sacred  by  Hindus,  and  never  cut  by  them.  It  readily  fastens 
itself  in  walls,  and  destroys  them  in  the  end,  as  no  one  will  remove 
it.  Its  leaves  are  a favourite  food  for  camels  and  elephants,  and 
are  much  liked  by  the  lac  insect.  Growing  rapidly,  it  is  suitable 
for  roadsides.  Except  as  fuel,  the  wood  is  of  no  value.  Rohan, 
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Soymida  febrifuga^  grows  on  the  Ajanta  and  Satpuda  hills;  the 
wood  is  said  to  be  of  excellent  quality  for  all  in-door  work_,  but  not 
to  stand  exposure.  The  bark  yields  a cooling  drink.  Sandalwood_, 

I chandan,  Santalum  alburn^  the  well  known  tree  yielding  the  sweet 
smelling  wood  and  oil^  is  scarce  in  Khandesh  and  never  grows 
' to  any  size.  Salai,  Boswellia  thurifera_,  a very  common  tree  on  all 
trap  hills_,  conspicuous  by  its  white  and  scaly  bark,  is  supposed 
to  have  yielded  the  frankincense  of  the  ancients,  but  in  Khandesh 
no  such  substance  is  now  extracted  from  it.  The  wood,  full  of  gum, 
and  burning  readily,  is  used  for  torches.  The  flowers  and  seed  nut 
are  eaten  by  the  Bhils.  The  gum  exudes  in  abundance,  but  no  use 
seems  to  be  made  of  it.  Bhokarj  Cordia  latifolia,  is  a rare  tree  in 
» Khandesh.  Elsewhere  it  grows  to  some  size,  and  has  an  excellent 
^ whitish  wood.  It  bears  an  edible  plum  whose  soft  pulp  is  a valuable 
I remedy  in  lung  diseases.  Shirisli,  Albizzia  lebhek,  a species  of 
I acacia,  is  very  ornamental  with  large  leaves  and  light-coloured  bark. 

I This  and  other  allied  varieties  are  found  all  over  India,  but  are 
i not  common  in  the  Khandesh  forests.  It  is  much  planted  along 
i roadsides  and  in  gardens.  The  wood,  of  excellent  quality,  is  used 
I for  all  purposes.  Sadola,  sdj,  or  ain,  Terminalia  tomentosa,  is  a 
; fine,  straight,  and  high-growing  forest  tree.  Sheltered  from  the 
sun,  the  wood  is  excellent  for  house-building,  yielding  better  planks 
: and  longer  rafters  than  perhaps  any  tree  but  teak.  Simal^  Bombax 
malabaricum,  is  a large  and  thorny  tree  with  a bright  red  flower 
and  a soft  down  used  for  stuffing  pillows.  The  wood  though  soft  is 
said  to  make  good  packing  cases.  It  is  not  much  used  in  Khandesh. 

; It  yields  a useful  resin,  and  the  roots,  when  boiled,  give  a gummy 
I substance  used  as  a tonic  in  medicine.  Wild  Date,  shindig  Phoenix 
I silvestris,  preferring  the  sea  coast  is  not  common  anywhere  in 
Khandesh.  Neither  its  fermented  nor  its  distilled  juice  is  much 
drunk.  Mats  are  made  of  the  leaves,  and  the  stem  can  be  used  as 
a water  trough.  Blackwood,  sisu  or  sisam,  Dalbergia  latifolia,  is 
scarce  in  Khandesh,  Saundad,  Prosopis 

spicigera,  a thorny  tree,  is  laat  common  in  Khandesh.  The  timber 
is  said  to^be  good  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  Its  pods  contain  an 
edible  fruit.  Tamarind,  chinch  or  dmli,  Tamarindus  indica,  a large 
slow-growing  and  very  handsome  tree,  is  found  near  all  villages 
in  gardens  and  fields.  Its  excellent  hard  wood  makes  the  best 
crushers  for  oil  or  sugar  mills,  and  is  useful  in  a variety  of  ways. 
The  fruit  is  sometimes  eaten  raw  but  generally  cooked.  The 
Palmyra  Palm,  tad,  Borassus  flabelliformis,  thriving  best  near  the 
coast,  is  very  rare  in  Khandesh.  Teak,  sag  or  sdgvdn,  Tectona 
grandis,  formerly  covered  the  SMpuda  hills  with  splendid  forests. 
Its  conservancy  has  been  taken  in  hand,  and  in  time  new  forests 
will  spring  up.  But  though  teak  of  small  size  is  even  now  abundant 
among  the  hills  near  Nemad,  in  many  parts  of  the  Satpudas,  in  the 
Nandurbar  sub-division  near  the  Tapti,  and  further  west  on  the 
borders  of  the  GaikwaPs  territory,  many  years  must  pass  before 
Khandesh  will  be  able  to  supply  the  market.  The  large  leaves  of 
the  teak  are  much  used  for  lining  roofs  under  thatch.  The  wood 
also  yields  a very  good  oil,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  linseed. 
Tilavadi,  a species  of  Albizzia,  common  in  some  parts  of  Khandesh, 
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has  a good  wood  for  ordinary  purposes.  Temhhurni,  Diospyros 
inontana,  the  well  known  ebony^  is  pretty  common  in  Khandesh, 
but  as  it  grows  crooked  and  hardly  ever  of  any  great  size,  its 
wood  is  little  used.  It  bears  a large  sweetish  plum,  very  pleasant 
to  eat.  Tivas,  Dalbergia  ujainensis,  one  of  the  most  generally 
useful  trees,  yields  a beautiful  timber  serving*  for  field  tools  of  ail 
kinds.  In  Khandesh,  probably  from  its  having*  been  so  much  cut 
before  the  days  of  conservancy,  it  is  not  very  common  and  seldom 
grows  to  any  great  size.  UmhaTj  Ficus  glomerata,  a very  common 
but  valueless  tree,  bears  bunches  of  flavourless  figs  on  its  stem  and 
boughs.  The  wood  withstands  the  action  of  water,  and  though, 
like  most  of  the  fig  species,  generally  accounted  sacred,  it  is  in 
some  places  used  for  shoring  wells.  Varul  or  malidruhh,  Ailanthus 
excelsa,  a tall  and  showy  tree,  grows  near  villages.  Its  wood  is 
accounted  of  no  value.  Falas,  Butea  frondosa,  one  of  the  commonest 
Khandesh  trees,  is,  at  the  beginning  of  the  hot  season,  a mass  of 
bright  scarlet  flowers.  The  leaves  are  much  used  as  plates,  and  as 
the  young  shoots  are  eaten  by  camels  and  other  animals,  the  tree 
seldom  grows  to  any  size.  In  Khandesh  the  wood  is  not  much 
used.  Elsewhere  it  is  said  to  be  strong  and  tough.  It  makes 
excellent  charcoal.  From  the  stem  is  extracted  kino  gum ; the 
flowers  yield  a valuable  dye ; and  the  root  and  bark  an  excellent 
tough  fibre.  The  juice  is  also  used  medicinally.  It  is  a favourite 
with  the  lac  insect,  and  the  choicest  lac  is  found  upon  it.  The  seed 
nut  is  useful  as  a purgative  and  as  a vermifuge  to  horses. 
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None  of  the  breeds  of  Khandesh  domestic  animals  are  of  any 
special  excellence.  Of  Horses,  Mares,  and  Foals,  the  1878-79 
returns  show  a total  of  14,087  head.  Though  the  local  breed  is 
now  poor  and  small,  Khandesh  horses  were  once  esteemed  the  best 
and  strongest  in  the  Deccan.  At  present,  the  only  animals  of  much 
value  are  a small  but  hardy  breed  of  ponies  raised  by  Thilaris,  a 
tribe  of  wandering  herdsmen,  chiefly  inhabiting  the  west  of  Khandesh. 
Some  of  these  go  excellently  in  the  small  curricles,  tongas,  used 
in  the  district.  Of  late  years,  Arab  stud  horses  placed  at  most 
mamlatdars  head-c[uarters  have  done  something  to  improve  the 
^ breed.  But  as  a rule  the  Khandesh  people  pay  little  attention  to 
K.«>^^C)rse-breeding,  and  are  far  behind  their  neighbours  in  Nagar  and 
Poona.  ^ 

Bullocks,  returned  at  314,400,  are  not  as  a rule  of  any  great 
value.  There  is  a very  good  breed  known  as  the  Thilari,  somewhat 
small  but  strong  and  hardy,  fast-trotting,  and  very  teachable.  It 
has  suffered  much  from  injudicious  crossing.  Weak  and  stunted 
bulls  are  allowed  to  roam  at  large  with  the  village  herds,  and  even 
where,  as  at  the  Grovernment  farm,  a good  bull  is  at  hand,"  little  care 
seems  to  be  taken  to  obtain  his  services.  Want  of  fodder  in  the 
hot  dry  weather  goes  far  to  injure  the  breed ; only  the  more  wealthy 
cultivators  give  their  cattle  anything  like  proper  sustenance.  A 
pair  of  good  bullocks  costs  from  £I  to  £10  (Rs.lO - Rs.IOO). 

Cows,  returned  at  222,215,  are  poor  and  ill-fed.  Little  care  is 
taken  of  the  breed.  Khandesh  suffers  terribly  from  cattle  disease, 
apparently  of  miiuy  types,  and  showing  various  symptoms.  Most 
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forms  of  tlie  disease  may  probably  be  traced  to  the  want  of  proper 
food  and  clean  water^  and  to  exposure  to  the  cold  at  nigbt  and  the 
beat  in  tbe  day.  The  price  of  a cow  varies  from  8s.  to  £1 
(Es.  4-Es.  10). 


Buffaloes^  returned  at  108_,428,  are  on  tbe  whole  mucb  better  tban 
tbe  other  cattle.  Tbe  people  prefer  their  milk  to  cow^s  milk^  and 
take  more  care  of  them,  feeding*  and  tending  them  better.  Tbe 
young  males  are  usually  sold  into  other  districts  as  they  are  not 
mucb  used  for  carriage  or  pack  purposes.  Tbe  finest  buffaloes  are 
found  in  tbe  wilder  parts  where  grazing*  is  plentiful^  especially 
near  rivers.  But  there  is  not  a hamlet  where  buffaloes,,  sometimes 
in  considerable  numbers,,  are  not  found.  Female  buffaloes  cost 
from  £1  10.9.  to  £3  (Es.  15  - Es.  30). 

The  Yanj  ariSHgaiaetim.es  bring  fine  cattle  for  sale  from 

Nemad  and  Malwa^  and  thus  enable  the  local  farmers  to  improve 
their  stock. 


Donkeys,  returned  at  7852,  are  found  nearly  all  over  the  district. 
They  are  used  chiefly  by  potters  in  carrying  clay  or  bricks,  and 
by  Bhois  and  others  in  carrying  grain.  They  are  a hardy  breed  of 
animals,  picking  up  their  food  as  best  they  can. 

Herds  of  Sheep  and  Groats,  returned  at  198,625,  chiefly  belonging 
to  Dhangars,  are  found  throughout  the  district.  The  breeds  are 
very  poor  and  stunted.  Coarse  blankets  are  woven  from  the  wool. 

The  monthly  cost  of  keeping  a horse  varies  from  I65.  to  £2 
(Es.  8 - Es.  20) ; of  a bullock  from  8s.  to  £1  (Es.  4 - Es.  10)  ; of  a cow 
from  49.  to  lOs.  (Es.  2 - Es.  5) ; and  of  a sheep  or  goat  from  6d.  to  29. 
(annas  4-Ee.  1).  Except  milkmen  whose  she-buff aloes'’  keep  costs 
them  from  49.  to  £1  (Es.  2 - Es.  10)  a month,  cultivators  seldom  spend 
more  than  49.  (Es.  2)  on  a horse,  and  29.  (Ee.  1)  on  a pair  of  bullocks. 
The  poorer  classes  spend  little  or  nothing  on  their  cattle,  grazing 
them  on  village  lands  and  hills  free  or  on  paying  a nominal  fee. 
Though  sometimes  kept  by  bankers  for  carrying  bullion.  Camels 
are  almost  unknown. 


Dogs,  and  sometimes  Cats,  abound  in  every  village  generally 
without  any  recognised  owners. 

Fowls  are  reared  in  large  quantities  everywhere  by  the  lower 
castes,  and  especially  by  the  hill  tribes.  There  are  no  special 
varieties,  and  no  trouble  is  taken  to  prevent  promiscuous  breeding. 
Cock-fighting,  once  a favourite  amusement,  has  of  late  years  died 
out.  In  former  days  a Mhar  was  proud  of  his  pet  fighting  cock, 
and  looked  well  after  the  breed.  Eggs  are  the  chief  value  of  a 
poultry  yard.  But  Khandesh  has  not  as  yet  begun  to  supply  the 
Bombay  market. 

Up  to  the  seventeenth  century,  the  hilly  tracts  to  the  north 
of  Khandesh  were  a great  breeding  place  for  wild  elephants. 
But  probably  from  the  frequent  passage  of  armed  bodies  during  the 
Moghal  conquest  of  the  Deccan,  from  the  increase  of  traffic  down 
the  Tapti  valley  to  Surat,  and  from  the  spread  of  tillage  in 
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Khandesli  they  were,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  frightened  off 
The  chief  wild  animal  still  found  in  the  district  is  the  Tiger,  vdgh, 
Felis  tigris.  In  the  disturbed  times  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  large  tracts  passed  from  tillage  into  forest,  and  tigers  roamed 
and  destroyed  in  the  very  heart  of  the  district.  In  1822  wild 
beasts  killed  500  human  beings  and  20,000  head  of  cattle.  Their 
destruction  was  one  of  the  most  pressing  necessities,  and  in  May, 
June  and  July  of  that  year  (1822),  as  many  as  sixty  tigers  were  killed.^ 
In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Sir  James  Outram  and  his  successors,  tigers 
and  other  large  beasts  of  prey  continued  so  numerous  that  the  fear  of 
them  kept  waste  and  desolate  some  of  the  richest  tracts  in  Khandesh. 
Even  as  late  as  the  mutinies  (1857-1859),  Khandesh,  more  than 
almost  any  part  of  western  India,  continued  a stronghold  for  wild 
beasts.  So  dangerous  and  destructive  were  they  that  a special 
division  of  the  Bhil  corps  were,  as  tiger  hunters,  set  apart  to  aid  the 
Superintendents  of  police.  Since  1862,  under  the  Superintendent 
of  Police  Major  0.  Probyn,  the  destruction  of  tigers  has  gone  on 
apace.  Of  late  years,  to  the  efforts,  of  the  district  officers  have 
been  added  a rapid  spread  of  tillage  and  increase  of  population. 
The  tiger  is  no  longer  found  in  the  plains.  Among  the  Satpudas 
in  the  north,  along  the  Nemad  frontier  and  the  Hatti  hills  in  the 
east  and  the  south-east,  in  the  Satm^as  in  the  south,  and  in  the 
Dangs  and  other  wild  western  tracts  he  still  roams.  Even  there 
his  number  is  declining.  The  loss  of  cattle  is  inconsiderable  and 
the  loss  of  human  life  trifling.  In  the  five  years  ending  1879, 
sixteen  human  beings  and  391  head  of  cattle  were  killed  by  them! 
The  returns  show  a fall  in  the  number  of  tigers  slain  from  an  average 
of  nearly  fifteen  in  the  five  years  ending  1870  -to  ten  in  the  nine 
years  ending  1879.^ 

The  Panthee,  hihla  or  himta,  Felis  pardus,  is  generally  said  to 
be  of  three  distinct  species,  two  large  and  one  small.  Of  the  two 
large  kinds,  one  rivals  the  tigress  in  size,  and  as  he  will  attack 
unprovoked,  is  equally  or  even  more  dangerous  to  man ; the  other 
smaller,  stouter,  and  with  a round  bull-dog^s  head,  has  a looser, 
darker,  and  longer  fur,  with  spots  much  more  crowded  and  quite 
black  along  the  ridge  of  the  back  and  up  the  legs  about  as  high  as 
the  shoulders  and  thighs.  The  third  variety  is  a very  different 


1 Finch  (1610)  in  Kerr’s  Voyages,  VIII.  277.  In  1630,  Jam^l  Klidn  Kardwal  came 
to  the  Gujardt-KhAndesh  frontier  and  captured  130  elephants  in  the  Sultdnnur 
forests,  of  which  seventy  were  sent  to  Delhi  (Watson’s  Gujardt,  71)  Whether  lions 
were  formerly  found  in  Khdndesh  seems  doubtful.  The  Ajanta  paintings  contain 
some  well  painted  lions  and  the  Oriental  Sporting  Magazine  (II.  44)  has  a song  on 
Lion-Huntmg  from  Dhuha.  The  same  magazine  (II.  195.  Compare  Asiatic 
Ditelhgence  184,  in  Asiatic  Journal,  New  Series,  VII.)  has  also  a paper  headed  “ Lion, 
Miinting  in  Khandesh,  giving  an  account  of  the  destruction,  in  three  davs  i 1 5th  - 1 
May  1831),  of  three  lions  and  a lioness  near  the  old  town  of  Patan.  The  artiolp 
signed  ‘‘An  Old  Khdndeshi,’’  but  from  references  in  it  to  Abu  and  Sidhpur  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  old  town  of  Patan  is  not  Pdtan  near  Chdlisgaon.  but  the  anciont 
capital  of  Gujar4t  about  sixty  miles  north-west  of  Ahmedabad.  Special  inouirip^ 
have  been  made,  but  there  would  seem  to  be  no  record  of  lion-shooting  in  Khandesh 
since  the  beginning  of  British  rule.  2 Mr.  Chaplin’s  Report,  20th  Aug  1822 

3 Ihe  details  are  : 1865,  28  ; 1866,  24  ; 1867,  6 ; 1868,  12  ; 1869  9 • 1870 
1871,  8 ; 1872,  20 ; 1873,  11 , 1874,  6 ; 1875,  9 ; 1876,  7 ; 1877,  2®  wi  16®’  S 
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animal^  mucli  smaller  and  darker.  As  it  lives  ckiefly  on  dogs^  it 
is  known  among  tke  natives  as  tlie  dogslayer,  kutiemdr.  In  tke 
fifteen  years  ending  1879^  658  panthers  were  killed,,  the  yearly 
number  varying  from  seventy-eight  in  1 8 78  to  nineteen  in  1 8 70 The 
Hunting  Lbopaed,  chitta,  Eelis  jubata^  quite  a different  animal  from 
the  panther,  has,  like  a dog^  claws  that  do  not  draw  in.  In  form 
like  a greyhound,  it  has  a short  mane^,  bushy  black-spotted  fur,  and 
a black  tail.  It  is  very  rare  in  Khandesh,  found  in  the  Satpuda 
hills  only.  The  Wild  Cat,  ran  mdnjar,  Eelis  chans,  met  all  over 
the  district,  is  comparatively  harmless,  and  differs  in  size,  colour, 
and  length  of  tail,  only  slightly  from  the  house  cat.  The  Lynx, 
Eelis  caracal,  a rare  ahinml,  is'occasionally  found  ambng  rocky  hills. 
It  is  very  shy,  and  is  seldom  abroad  after  daybreak. 

The  Hyena,  taras^  Hyaena  striata,  once  very  common,  is  now 
rarely  seen.  The  Wole,  Idndga,  Canis  pallipes,  formerly  caused 
much  havoc  among  sheep  and  goats,  and  is  even  known  to  have 
carried  off  young  children.  Like  the  other  flesh-eaters,  he  has 
been  forced  to  give  way  before  the  spread  of  tillage.  Still  he 
is  very  destructive,  and  though  he  seldom  attacks  human  beings, 
kills  an  immense  number  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  two  or  three 
together  will  often  pull  down  a good-sized  young  buffalo  or  heifer. 
During  the  fourteen  years  ending  1879,  4138  wolves  were  killed,  the 
yearly  number  varying  from  603  in  1874  to  seventy -one  in  1879.^ 
Besides  the  above,  the  Jackal,  koUia,  Canis  aureus,  and  the  Eox, 
khokad,  Yulpes  bengalensis,  abound  in  the  open  country.  The  Wild 
Dog,  kolsunda,  Cuon  rutilans,  is  also  found  in  the  Satpnda  hills, 
hunting  in  packs. 

The  Indian  Black  Bear,  dsval,  Ursus  labiatus,  is  found  in  all 
the  forest-clad  hills  of  Khandesh.  Eormerly  abounding  in  the 
rocky  hill  tops  of  Pimpalner  and  Baglan  in  the  south-west,  the 
number  of  black  bears  has  during  the  past  twenty  years  been 
much  reduced.  Though  not  generally  dangerous  to  life,  he  is  at 
times  very  mischievous.  Sugarcane,  when  he  can  get  it,  is  one 
of  his  favourite  articles  of  food,  and  he  destroys  much  more  than 
he  eats.  The  flower  of  the  moha,  Bassia  latifolia,  tree  is  his  chief 
sustenance  at  the  beginning  of  the  hot  season.  This  flower,  which 
produces  the  common  spirit  of  the  country,  seems  to  affect  the  bear 
with  a kind  of  intoxication,  as  he  is  known  to  be  most  dangerous 
at  that  season,  and  apt  to  attack  man  unprovoked.  A vegetarian, 
except  as  regards  ants  and  some  other  insects,  he  does  no  injury  to 
flocks  or  herds. 

The  Hog,  dukkar,  Sus  indicus,  of  all  wild  animals,  causes  most 
loss  to  the  cultivator.  Though,  save  in  the  set  of  his  tail,  much 
like  the  domestic  village  pig,  he  differs  from  him  widely  in  habits. 
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1 The  details  are  : 1865,  22  ; 1866,  73  ; 1867,  50  ; 1868,  31  ; 1869,  30  ; 1870,  19  ; 
1871,  28  ; 1872,  36  ; 1873,  36  ; 1874,  68  ; 1875,  52  ; 1876,  46;  1877,  69  ; 1878,  78  ; and 
1879  20 

^ The  details  are  : 1865,  195  ; 1866,  360  ; 1867,  5.31  ; 1868,  267  ; 1869,  255  ; 1870, 
180 ; 1871,  282  ; 1872,  360  ; 1873,  345  ; 1874,  603  ; 1875,  125  ; 1876,  252  ; 1877,  209  ; 
1878,  103  ; and  1879,  71. 
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A pure  vegetable  eater,  be  is  most  dainty  in  bis  tastes.  He 
must  bave  tbe  very  best  tbe  land  affords,  and  while  cboosing  tbe 
daintiest  morsels,  destroys  mucb  more  tban  be  eats.  Sugarcane, 
sweet  potato  and  other  roots,  and  juicy  millet  and  Indian  corn  stalks 
are  bis  favourite  food.  A few  years  ago  herds  of  wild  pig  were 
found  everywhere,  but  their  numbers  are  now  mucb  smaller.  From 
tbe  border  bills  they  still  sally  at  night  to  ravage  tbe  crops  in 
tbe  neighbourhood,  but  they  are  no  longer  so  destructive  as  they 
once  were.  With  tbe  aid  of  their  dogs  and  spears,  tbe  Bbils  bunt 
and  kill  them  for  food,  and  tbe  clearing  of  tbe  forests  has  made 
their  destruction  comparatively  easy.  Twenty  years  ago  in  tbe 
country  east  of  the  Puma  river,  then  belonging  to  His  Highness 
Sindia,  herds  of  some  hundreds  might  be  seen  marauding  in  open 
day.  Night  and  day  tbe  cultivator  bad  to  watch  bis  fields.  Though 
comparatively  few  are  left,  herds  of  fifty  and  upwards  are  still 
occasionally  seen. 

The  Bison,  (jmoby  Gavaeus  gaurus,  is  found  only  in  the  Satpuda 
and  Hatti  hills.  The  shyest  and  wariest  of  forest  animals,  its  chief 
food  is  grass  and  young  bamboo  shoots.  The  Stag,  sdmhar,  Busa 
aristotelis,  is  found  in  all  the  hill  country  on  the  borders  of  the  district. 
It  feeds  -in  the  plains  and  fields  at  night,  and  seeks  the  hill  tops  at 
early  dawn.  It  seldom,  if  ever,  lies  in  the  plain  country.  The 
Spotted  Deee,  chitalj  Axis  maculatus,  is  now  rare.  He  is  never 
found  far  from  water,  and  generally  in  thick  forests.  In  the  country 
east  of  the  Puma  spotted  deer  were  formerly  found  in  immense 
numbers,  but  most  of  them  were  shot  or  driven  away  while  the 
railway  was  making.  They  are  still  in  small  numbers  near  rivers 
in  the  Satpuda  hills,  and  in  the  western  forests  along  the  Tapti. 
The  Barking  Deer,  hhehre,  Cervulus  aureus,  and  the  Four-horned 
Antelope,  also  called  hhekre,  Tetraceros  quadricornis,  are  occasionally 
met  with  in  the  Satpuda  hills.  The  Blue  Bull,  nilgdy,  Portax  pictus, 
was  once  common  everywhere,  but  is  now  confined  to  the  few  strips 
of  forest  land  left  between  the  Satpuda  and  other  hills  and  the 
open  plains,  and  to  the  low  country  on  the  west.  He  seldom  enters 
the  hills  or  dense  forests,  feeding  chiefly  on  palas,  Butea  frondosa, 
or  other  trees  in  the  flat  country.  The  Indian  Antelope,  kMvity 
Antilope  bezoartica,  frequents  the  open  fields  and  devours  the  corn. 
Disliking  forest  country,  they  were  never  so  plentifid  in  Khandesh 
as  in  the  Deccan  and  Gujarat  plains.  Very  few  of  them  are  left. 
The  Indian  Gazelle,  chinkdra,  Gazella  bennettii,  loving  the  shrub 
brushwood  and  rocky  eminences  of  Khandesh,  are  still  comparatively 
plentiful.  The  Common  Hare,  sasa,  Lepus  ruficaudatus,  found  in 
considerable  numbers  all  over  the  district,  completes  the  list  of 
four-footed  game  animals. 

Of  Game  Birds  there  are  among  Rasores,  Peafowl,  Pavo  cristatus, 
living  in  all  woods  and  shady  gardens.  Grey  Jungle  Fowl,  Gallus 
sonnerati,  and  Spur  Fowl,  Galloper dix  spadiceus,  found  only  in 
forests. 


Of  Partridges  there  are  two  kinds:  the  Grey,  Ortygornis 
ponticeriana,  found  over  the  whole  district,  and  the  Painted, 
Francolinus  pictus,  widely  distributed  but  less  common. 
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Of  Quail  there  are  several  sorts,  both  the  Bush  Quails,  Perdicula 
asiatica  and  argoondah,  found  in  brushwood  all  the  year  round ; the 
Common  Grrey  Quail,  Coturnix  communis,  a cold  weather  visitor ; and 
the  Rain  Quail,  Coturnix  coromandelica,  a resident.  The  Bustard, 
Turnix  taigoor,  and  both  Button  Quails,  T.  joudera  and  dussumierii, 
are  also  occasionally  seen. 

Sand  G-rouse,  both  the  Common  and  Painted,  Pterocles  exustus 
. and  Pterocles  fasciatus,  are  common. 

The  GtRALlatores  are  well  represented.  Among  them  are  the 
Bustard,  Eupodotis  edwardsi,  and  the  Florican,  Sypheotides  aurita, 
a bird  of  passage  visiting  the  district  during  the  rainy  months  and 
not  widely  distributed. 

Of  Plovers  are,  the  Golden  Plover,  Charadrius  fulvus,  a rare 
bird;  the  Oxeyed  Plover,  ^diknemus  scolopax,  or  false  florican;  and 
the  Lapwings,  Lobivanellus  indicus  and  Lobipluvia  malabarica. 

Of  Snipe  the  Common,  Gallinago  gallinaria,  the  Jack,  Gallinago 
gallinula,  and  the  Painted  Snipe,  Rhynchaea  bengalensis,  are  found, 
but  in  no  great  numbers. 

Of  Cranes  the  karhocha  or  kalam,  Anthropoides  virgo,  visits  the 
district  during  the  cold  months  in  large  flocks.  The  Saras,  Grus 
antigone,  or  large  crane,  is  almost  unknown. 

Though  most  ordinary  kinds  occur,  the  number  of  Duck  and  Teal 
is  small.  The  chief  Khandesh  Ducks  are  the  Ruddy  Shieldrake  or 
Brahmani  Duck,  Casarca  rutila,  the  Whistling’  Teal,  Dendrocygna 
iavanica,the  Shoveller,  Spatula  clypeata,  the  Pintail,  Dafila  acuta,  the 
Spotted  Billed  Duck,  Anas  poecilorhyncha,  the  Gadwal,  Chaulelasmus 
streperus,  the  Widgeon,  Mareca  penelope,  the  White-eyed  Duck, 
Fuligula  nyroca,  the  Common  Teal,  Querquedula  crecca,  the 
Bluewinged  Teal,  Querquedula  circia,  the  Redheaded  Pochard, 
Fuligula  ferina,  and  the  Mallard,  .^as  boschas.^  The  Little  Grebe, 
Podiceps  minor,  if  it  can  be~caned  a duckTis'Tduhd  in  all  the  ponds. 

Of  Geese  the  only  one  observed  is  the  Blackbacked  G-oose, 
Sarcidiornis  melanonotus.  The  Grey  Pelican,  Pelecanus  philippensis, 
and  the  Flamingo  are  rare.  The  Indian  Snake  Bird,  Plotus 
melanogaster,  is  common  in  the  west. 

Of  birds  not  recognised  as  game  the  following  have  been 
identified : 

Among  Raptores,  of  Vultures,  the  Black  Vulture,  Otogyps 
calvus,  a handsome  not  very  common  bird  with  bare  head  and 
red  neck;  the  Whitebacked  Vulture,  Gyps  bengalensis;  a Cliff 
Vulture,  either  Lryps  indicus  or  G-yps  pallescens;  and  the  White 
or  Scavenger  Vulture,  Neophron  ginginianus.  The  Eagles  include 
Aquila  mogilnik,  noticed  in  the  cold  weather  at  the  base  of  the 
Satpudas  ; Aquila  vindhiana,  a common  resident;  Hieraetus  pennatus, 
seen  occasionally  everywhere ; Limnaetus  cirrhatus,  fairly  common  all 
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^ I have  shot  these  at  Khdndva  about  forty  miles  from  the  borders  of  Khandesh, 
though  Jerdoii  says  they  are  not  found  south  of  the  Narbada.  Major  F.  Wise,  20th 
'March  1878. 
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along  the  Satpudas,  and  recognisable  by  its  musical  cry  which  can  be 
heard  a mile  oh.  Circaetus  galliaus^  and  one  of  the  Spilornidac  have 
also  been  noticed.  The  three  well  known  Kites_,  the  Common,  Milvus 
govinda;  the  Brahmani^  Haliastur  indus;  and  the  Blackwinged, 
Elanus  melanopterus  are  all  found,  the  Brahmani  being  much  the 
rarest.  The  White-eyed  Buzzard,  Poliornis  teesa,  is  v^ery  common, 
and  the  Honey  Buzzard,  Pernis  ptilorhyncus  or  cristata,  is  occasionally  , 
seen. 

Of  Falcons,  a large  class,  there  are  the  Peregrine,  Falco  peregrinus, 
rare ; the  Kestrel,  Tinnunculus  alaudarius,  much  more  common ; and 
the  Shaheen,  Falco  peregrinator,  the  Laggar,  Falco  jugger,  and  the 
beautiful  Turumti,  Falco  chiquera,  common.  Of  Haeriers,  there 
are  two  or  three  kinds  with  marked  light  grey  plumage.  Two 
Hawks,  the  Shikra,  Astur  badius,  and  the  Sparrow  Hawk,  Accipiter 
nisus,  are  well  known. 

There  are  many  Owls  in  the  forests.  The  Brown  Fish  Owl, 
Ketupa  ceylonensis,  and  the  Duskyhorned  Owl,  Bubo  coromandus, 
are  both  found.  The  Rockhorned  Owl,  Bubo  bengalensis,  is  also 
found  along  all  the  rivers.  The  beautiful  Spotted  Owl,  Syrnium 
ocellatum,  is  very  common  among’  mango  groves,  and  the  Shorteared 
Owl,  Otus  brachyotus,  is  a winter  visitant.  The  Screech  Owl,  Strix 
javanica,  is  rare.  Both  the  little  Owlets,  Carine  brama,  and 
Glaucidium  radiatum,  are  found,  the  latter  only  in  forest  districts. 

Of  Swallows,  in  the  cold  weather  the  Common  Swallow,  Hirundo 
rustica,  is  everywhere,  and  one  or  two  Martins,  the  Bank,  Cotyle 
sinensis,  and  the  Cliff,  Cotyle  concolor,  are  found  all  the  year 
round.  The  pretty  Redbacked  or  Mosque  Swallow,  Hirundo 
erythropygia,  is  not  uncommon.  But  its  smaller  cong’ener,  Hirundo 
fluvicola,  is  very  rare.  The  Common  Swift,  Cypsellus  affinis,  is  widely 
distributed.  The  Alpine  Swift,  C.  melba,  is  rare,  as  is  the  Palm 
Swift,  C.  batassiensis.  The  beautiful  Crested  Swift,  Dendrochelidon 
coronatus,  is  common  among  the  Satpudas. 

Of  Night- Jars  the  chief  are,  the  Common  Night-jar,  Caprimulgus 
asiaticus,  called  the  Ice  Bird  from  its  quickly  repeated  note,  like 
a stone  bounding  across  ice.  It  is  purely  a night  bird,  feeding’  on 
moths  and  beetles.  Especially  when  seen  early  in  the  morning  or 
when  starting  on  a journey,  the  natives  consider  it  a bird  of  ill 
omen.  C.  marathensis  and  C.  monticolus  are  also  found. 

Of  Bee-eaters,  Merops  viridis,  is  in  every  field,  and  M.  philippinus 
is  an  October  visitant. 

Of  Rollers  there  is  the  Indian  Roller,  Coracias  indica,  called  by 
Europeans  the  Blue  Jay. 

There  are  several  Kingfishers.  The  Whitebreasted,  Halcyon 
smyrnensis,  with  brig’ht  skyblue  back,  is  commonest ; the  smaller 
Blue  Kingfisher,  Alcedo  bengalensis,  is  also  found.  The  large 
Alexandrine  or  Stork-billed  Kingfisher,  Pelargopsis  gurial,  lives  in 
some  of  the  larger  rivers.  The  Pied  Kingfisher,  Ceryle  rudis,  is 
very  common,  and  may  be  seen  hovering  over  every  pond  and  stream. 

Of  Hoenbills,  Bucerotidie,  the  Common  Grey,  Ocyceros  birostris, 
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a grotesque  bird  with  a huge  bill  and  slow  wavering  flighty  is  found 
in  the  plains. 

Next  to  these  are  grouped  the  Scansoees  or  Climbers^  mainly 
represented  by  the  Parrots,  Woodpeckers,  and  Cuckoos.  Of  Paerots 
the  best  known  is  the  Posering’ed  Paroquet,  Pal^eornis  torquatus, 
seen  everywhere  ; the  Roseheaded  Paroquet,  Palaeornis  purpureus, 
a most  beautiful  bird,  generally  found  in  woodlands,  and  the  Large 
I Paroquet,  Palaaornis  magnirostris,  found  in  the  Satpuda  forests. 

Of  Woodpeckers,  Picid^,  the  most  notable  is  the  Groldenbacked 
I Woodpecker,  Chrysocolaptes  sultaneus,  his  back  a mass  of  crimson 
and  gold.  He  is  generally  found  in  forests,  where  his  loud 
tapping  may  often  be  heard.  Not  quite  so  brilliant,  but  still  very 
beautiful,  are  the  Blackbacked,  Chrysocolaptes  festivus,  and  the 
Smaller  Groldenbacked,  Brachypternus  aurantius.  Two  other 
varieties,  Picus  marathensis,  and  a small  spotted  one,  Yungipicus 
nanus,  are  seen  in  the  plains.  Their  food  is  almost  entirely  insects 
picked  out  of  the  bark  of  trees  and  rotten  wood. 

Barbets,  Megal^midee,  approaching  woodpeckers  in  structure, 
are  mostly  of  a greenish  colour  with  strong  bills  and  feet.  They 
feed  on  fruit.  Two  kinds  are  common  in  Khandesh  ; the  Large 
I Grreen  Barbet,  Megaleema  caniceps,  found  in  all  forests,  and  the 
! Small  Redcrested  Barbet,  Xantholsema  h^emacephala,  which,  from 
its  incessant  metallic  note,  is  known  as  the  coppersmith.  The 
Smaller  Green  Barbet,  Megalaema  viridis,  found  in  the  Satpudas  in 
Central  India,  has  not  yet  been  recorded  from  Khandesh. 

Of  Cuckoos  the  best  known  is  the  Indian  Koel,  Eudynamys 
honorata,  a hot  season  visitor ; the  male  is  nearly  black,  and  the 
female  light  and  speckled.  The  Common  Indian  Cuckoo,  Cuculus 
micropterus,  an  ashy  coloured  bird,  is  also  met  with,  and  the  cry  of 
the  English  Cuckoo,  Cuculus  canorus,  is  occasionally  heard  in  the 
Satpuda  hills.  The  Emerald  Cuckoo,  Chrysococcyx  hodgsoni,  dark 
green  with  light  breast,  is  rare.  The  well  known  Indian  Coucal, 
Centrococcyx  rufipennis,  by  some  classed  among  the  cuckoos,  but 
more  properly  of  the  Conirostres  or  crow  class,  is  well  known  as 
the  Malabar  Pheasant. 

Tenuieostres,  including  the  brilliant  plumaged  Honeysuckers 
and  Hoopoes,  are  a most  interesting  family.  Of  the  former  the  Purple 
Honeysucker,  Cinnyris  asiatica,  and  the  Large  Purple  Honeysucker, 
Cinnyris  lotenia,  are  perhaps  commonest.  Both  the  European 
and  Indian  Hoopoes,  Upupa  epops  and  U.  ceylonensis,  are  found,  the 
European  only  in  the  cold  weather. 

Of  Dentirostres  there  are,  of  Shrikes,  Laniadse,  the  Grey  Shrike, 
Lanins  lahtora,  the  Rufousbacked  Shrike,  Lanius  erythronotus,  and 
the  Baybacked  Shrike,  ’ Lanius  vittatus,  all  of  them  common.  The 
Minivets,  Pericrocotus  flammeus,  peregrinus,  and  erythropygius,  are 
rare.  They  live  chiefly  on  insects,  impaling  them  on  thorns  before 
eating  them.  A well  marked  variety  of  shrike  is  the  Drongo 
or  Dicrurus.  The  King  Crow,  Buchanga  atra,  bluish  black  with  a 
forked  tail,  is  common  over  the  whole  district,  and  the  White- 
breasted, B.  coerulesoens,  in  the  hills.  The  Racket-tailed  Drongo, 
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Dissemurus  paradiseus,  is  probably  found  in  the  Satpuda  and 
western  forests. 

Of  the  same  tribe  are  the  three  well  known  families  of  Thrushes, 
Bulbuls,  and  Babblers.  Of  Thrushes,  Merulidse,  several  kinds  are 
common.  Allied  to  them  are  the  Orioles  found  in  almost  every 
mango  grove.  The  Common  Bulbul,  Molpastes  haemorrhous,  and 
the  Green,  Phyllornis  jerdoni,  and  I ora  tiphia,  are  less  widely 
distributed.  The  Babblers,  Malacocirci,  known  as  the  Seven  Sisters, 
are  a well  marked  dusky-feathered  family,  very  noisy  and  generally 
in  groups. 

To  the  same  tribe  (Dentieostees)  belong  the  Flycatchers  and 
Warblers,  a very  large  family.  Of  Flycatchers  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  Paradise  Flycatcher,  Muscipeta  paradisi,  a small  bird  with 
a black  crested  head  and  very  long*  dark  chestnut  or  snow-white 
central  tail  feathers.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Widow  Bird. 
The  Whitebrowed  Fantail,  Leucocerca  aureola,  is  found  in  every 
gi*ove  uttering  a few  clear  quick  notes,  as  if  whistling  part  of  the 
scale.  The  Whitespotted  Fantail,  Leucocerca  leucogaster,  a smaller 
variety,  is  also  very  common.  The  Blue,  Cyornis  tickelli,  and  the 
Robin,  Erythrosterna  parva.  Flycatchers  are  rarer. 

The  ysi  ar biers,  an  immense  family,  include  Robins,  Redstarts,  and 
Wagtails.  The  North  Indian  Robin,  Thamnobia  fulicata,  and  the 
Redstart,  Ruticilla  rufiventris,  very  tame  birds,  are  seen  everywhere ; 
the  Tailor  Bird,  Orthotomus  sutorius,  with  its  lovely  nest  of  two  or 
three  hanging  leaves,  sewn  together  as  with  a needle  and  thread, 
and  lined  with  cotton,  hair,  or  wire,  is  also  common.  Of  Wren 
Warblers,  Drymoicae,  there  are  several  kinds.  The  Large  Pied 
Wagtail,  Motacilla  maderaspatensis,  and  the  Indian  Field  Wagtail, 
Budytes  cinereocapilla,  are  common  near  water. 

Of  Crows,  the  Common  Crow,  Corvus  splendens,  and  the  Black, 
Corvus  culminatus,  are  well  known.  Of  Magpies  two  kinds  occur, 

Dendrocitta  rufa,  in  the  plains,  and  Dendrocitta  leucogastra,  in  the 
forests. 

The  STUENiDiE  or  Starlings  are  represented  by  several  species. 
I he  Common  Myna,  Acridotheres  tristis,  is  universal,  and  a Wattled 
Myna,  probably  Lulabes  religiosa,  though  rare,  is  also  found. 
During  the  cold  season,  the  Jvari  Bird,  Pastor  roseus,  may  be  seen 
in  large  hocks  in  every  grain  field. 

Of  Finches,  Fringillid^,  are  the  Common  Sparrow,  Passer 
omesticus,  and  the  ^v^eaver  Bird,  Ploceus  philippinus,  with  its  well 
known  hanging  bottleshaped  nest.  Several  Larks,  Alaudm,  belong 

0 this  family , as  also  the  well  known  Amadavat,  Estrelda  amandava. 

Allied  to  some  of  the  game  birds  mentioned  above  are  the  Pigeons 

^ ITese  the  Blue  Rock  Pigeon,  Columba  intermedia, 
much  like  its  European  namesake,  is  seen  everywhere.  The  beautiful 
Bronzewinged  Pigeon,  Chalcophaps  indica,  is  rare,  seen  only  in 

01  es  s a one  or  in  pairs.  The  Common  Green  Pigeon,  Crocopus 
chlorigaster,  IS  found  wherever  banian  trees  are  plentiful. 

Of  Doves  proper  four  varieties  are  pretty  generally  distributed  : 
the  Common  Ringdove,  Turtiir  risorius,  the  Spotted  Dove,  T. 
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suratensisj  the  Small  Brown  Dove^  T.  senegalensis^  and  the  Bed 
Dove_,  T.  tranqueharicus. 

Water  birds  are  divided  into  two  orders,,  Grallatoees  or  waders, 
and  Natatores  or  swimmers.  Among  waders,  besides  the  snipe 
and  plover  mentioned  among  game  birds,  are  several  Sandpipers. 
Allied  to  the  cranes  already  mentioned  are  the  Storks.  Two  kinds, 
Ciconia  alba  and  Melanopelargus  episcopns,  are  occasionally  found,  as 
; also  the  Great  Stork  or  Adjutant,  Leptoptilus  ar gains,  and  a smaller 
I variety,  Leptoptilus  javanicus.  Of  Herons  and  Egrets  there  are  several 
■ varying  in  size  and  colour,  such  as  Ardeola  grayi,  and  Ardea  cinerea, 

' the  commonest.  Most  of  the  larger  rivers  have  three  kinds  of  Ibis, 

' the  Wartyheaded  Ibis,  Iconotis  papillosus,  the  Pelican  Ibis,  Tantalus 
' leucocephalus,  and  the  White  Ibis,  Ibis  melanocephala.  The 
Natatoees  include  Duck  and  Teal,  and  some  Terns  and  freshwater 
Gulls.  There  are  so  few  ponds  in  Khandesh,  that  waders  and 
I swimmers  are  very  scantily  represented. 

' Khandesh  rivers  and  streams  abound  in  fish.  There  are  no 
1 private  fishing  rights,  and  no  Government  control  or  supervision. 

I All  are  free  to  fish  in  any  place  and  at  any  time.  It  is  believed 
I that  over  twenty  thousand  persons  are  to  some  extent  employed 
; in  catching  fish,  and  that  three -fourths  of  the  population  eat  fish 
when  they  can  get  it.  All  the  lower  classes  living  near  streams 
fish.  But  the  chief  fishers  are  the  Bhils,  and  the  Bhois  a semi- 
I amphibious  class  of  ferrymen.  In  catching  fish,  nets  of  every  kind,  of 
I all  sizes,  and  with  every  possible  dimension  of  mesh  are  used.  Fish 
! of  all  sizes  are  caught,  and  in  default  of  nets,  cloths  are  frequently 
I used,  so  that  even  the  spawn  is  not  left  unmolested  in  the  river 
beds.  During  the  rainy  season  stake-nets  are  often  planted,  and  when 
the  waters  are  falling,  small  barriers  are  raised,  which,  as  the  river 
subsides,  leave  the  fish  high  and  dry.  When  deep  pools  prevent  the 
use  of  small  nets,  the  water  is  poisoned,  and  an  immense  number 
of  fish  are  wantonly  destroyed.  When  neither  nets  nor  other 
means  of  capture  are  at  hand,  the  Bhils  form  a line  across  the  pool, 
and  steadily  advancing,  beating  the  water  and  uttering  loud  cries, 
drive  the  fish  before  them,  till,  finding  themselves  in  shallow  water, 
they  leap  up  and  falling  on  the  shore  are  at  once  secured.  It 
seems  surprising  that  the  stock  of  fish  should  survive  so  many  forms 
of  destruction,  but  from  all  accounts  the  supply  does  not  fall  off. 
The  Tapti,  no  doubt,  preserves  the  breed  for  the  rest  of  the  district. 
Its  numerous  deep  pools  and  rocky  rapids  afford  a shelter  for  the 
fish  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  during  the  monsoon  floods,  the 
fish  spread  themselves  upwards,  and  supply  the  various  tributary 
streams.^ 
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^ The  further  details  given  in  the  N^sik  Statistical  Account  apply  to  Khandesh. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

POPULATIONS 

Few  early  notices  of  the  people  of  Khandesh  have  been  traced. 
According  to  Lassen  the  Sanskrit-speaking-  tribes  passed  down  the 
Gujarat  coast  and  up  the  Tapti  valley  through  Khandesh  into  the 
Deccan.2  Another  wave  of  settlers  would  seem  to  have  entered  by 
the  east,  as,  according  to  local  tradition,  Rajputs  of  different  tribes 
ruled  from  Asirgad  as  far  back  as  the  sixteenth  century  before  Christ. 

The  first  known  historic  reference  to  the  people  of  Khandesh^  seems 
to  be  Ptolemy^s  (a.d.  150)  mention  of  the  Phyllitee  and  Kondali  or 
Gondali,  probably  the  Bhils  and  Gonds,  whom  he  places  south  of 
the  Narbada  not  far  from  its  source.^  The  Bhils,  still  the  most 
characteristic  and  one  of  the  largest  classes  in  Khandesh,  seem 
to  show  by  the  varieties  of  their  dialect,  Nemadi,  Marathi,  and 
Gujarati,  that  they  have  been  pushed  back  into  Khandesh  by  later 
arrivals,  from  the  east,  the  south,  and  the  west.  Many  of  the 
changes  that  have  narrowed  the  limits  of  the  Bhil  country  have 
taken  place  since  Ptolemy  wrote.  But  in  his  time,  as  at  present, 
Khandesh  was  probably  one  of  the  leading  Bhil  settlements.  Of  the 
Gonds  traces  remain  in  a Gond  tribe  of  herdsmen  found  in  Chalisgaon 
and  in  a Gond  sub-division  of  Mhars. 

Since  Ptolemy ^s  time,  the  first  great  change  in  the  population  of 
Khandesh  seems  to  have  been  the  arrival,  apparently  up  the  Tapti 
valley  from  Gujarat,  of  a detachment  of  the  great  tribe  or  nation  of 
Ahirs  or  Abhirs,^  The  origin  of  the  Ahirs,  who,  besides  in  Khandesh, 
are  found  m the  North-West  Provinces,  Bengal,  Central  India  and 
the  Central  Provinces,  in  Cutch  and  Kathiawar  in  Gujarat,  and  in 
Nasik,  Ahmednagar  and  other  parts  of  the  north  Deccan,  is  doubtful 


The  greater  part  of  the  materials  for  this  chapter  have  been  collected  atid 
accounts  reused  by  Mr.  J Pollen,  C.S.  ; for  the  ^ild  and  wrdering  tribe^M^ 
O.  Probyn  is  the  chief  contributor ; and  much  help  especially  tor  Vanilris  and  vS 
has  been  received  from  Rio  Bahiidur  Mahiidev  Govind  Ehnade  SnboJ.'n-tf  t a c 

Dhulia  and  Rio  Siiheb  K.  B.  MarAthe,  Subordinate  jh^rof  Amalner 
^ Indische  Alterthumskunde,  I.  181 . 

= The  Mah^bhArat  (H.  H Wilson’s  Works,  VII.  164)  places,  next  to  the  people  of 
Vidarbha  or  Bejir  Khaudas  or  ShandAs  who  may  possibly  have  given  thdr  nan?e 
M Khlndesh  has  also  been  thought  to  be  the  KhAnlav  forest  of  the 

“ Kri^r’  tte  irntSir  rdouSfS’'* 

of  Ptolemy’s  tribes  the  Tabassi  have  been  referS  to  KSlnlsh 

Kw  S^^'aLwftetprs"  T^efn  I°nd.^ 

® Some  of  the  Ahirs,  apparently  later  arrivals,  came  from  northern  India. 
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Tliey  liave  been  tbougbt  to  be  the  Abars^  one  of  tbe  Skytbian  tribes 
wbo_,  in  tbe  second  and  first  centuries  before  Christ,  entered  India 
from  the  north-west/  or,  and  this  is  more  likely,  they  are  supposed 
to  be  an  old  Indian  or  half  Indian  race  who  were  driven  south 
and  east  before  the  Skytbian  invaders.^  In  either  case  the  bulk 
of  the  nation  seems  to  have  passed  south  during  the  time  of  Indo-= 
Skytbian  ascendancy  (b.c.  200  - a.d.  200)  in  north  India.  Before  the 
Christian  era,  they  were  near  the  north-west  frontier  in  the  second 
century  after  Christ  they  were  in  Upper  Sind  and  in  the  third 
century  in  Lower  Sind  and  north  Grujarat.^  Next  they  appear  south 
of  the  Tapti,  ^between  the  Tapti  and  the  Konkan,’  or  between  the 
Tapti  and  Deygad.^®  They  are  spoken  of  as  settled  in  Khandesh.^ 
And  an  inscription  in  one  of  the  Nasik  Buddhist  caves  shows  that 
early  in  the  fifth  century  (419)  the  country  was  under  an  Ahir  king*.® 
The  Ahir  dynasty  is  said  to  have  lasted  for  only  sixty-seven  years. 
But  as  local  tradition  centres  in  an  early  Ahir  or  Gauli  rule,  it 
seems  probable  that,  as  was  the  case  in  Kathiawar,  the  Khandesh 
Ahirs  were  closely  connected  with  the  Yadavs  who  were  in  power 
in  the  eighth,  and  again  appear  as  the  rulers  of  Uevgiri  or 
Uaulatabad  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.®  Their  present 
strength  has  not  been  ascertained.  The  1872  census  returns  do  not 
show  any  Ahirs.  But  a special  inquiry,  carried  on  by  Mr.  J.  Pollen, 
C.S.,  has  brought  to  light,  besides  Ahir  or  part  Ahir  husbandmen 
and  Ahir  Kolis,  an  Ahir  branch  in  almost  all  crafts  and  other  middle 
class  castes,  and  proved  them  to  be  so  large  an  element  in  the  population, 
that  Ahirani  is  the  local  name  for  the  Khandesh  dialect  of  Marathi.^® 
In  some  of  these  classes,  as  among  the  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  and 
goldsmiths,  the  Ahir  element  has  remained  distinct.  Ahir  carpenters 
and  Ahir  blacksmiths  marry  together,  but  neither  of  them  marry 
with  the  other  sub-divisions  of  carpenters  and  blacksmiths.  In  other 
cases  the  Ahir  element  has  merged  into  the  general  class,  and  Ahir 
has  come  to  be  little  more  than  a surname. 

The  next  recorded  addition  to  the  population  of  Khandesh  is  the 
arrival,  partly  direct  up  the  Tapti  valley,  and  partly  it  would  seem 
throug*h  Malwa  and  the  Central  Provinces,  of  the  great  body  of 
Gujarat  Kunbis  who  now  hold  the  bulk  of  the  cultivated  land  to 
the  north  of  the  Tapti.  According  to  the  chronicles  of  the  Beve 
Kunbis,  they  arrived  about  the  eleventh  century  in  a large 
body,  in  whose  vang'uard  alone  were  2000  carts.  It  seems  not 
unlikely  that  this  account  is  correct,  and  that  the  Kunbis  were 
forced  to  leave  Gujarat  by  the  encroachments  of  Bajput  tribes, 
driven  south  before  the  early  Musalman  invaders  of  north  India. 
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1 Cunningham’s  Archaeological  Report,  11.  23,33. 

2 Compare  V.  de  St.  Martin,  Geog.  Grec.  et  Latine  de  I’lnde,  2.30 ; Cent.  Prov. 

Gaz.  LXIII.  3 V.  de  St.  Martin,  Geog.  Grec.  et  Lat.  de  I’lnde,  230 

4 Bertius’  Ptolemy  (a.d.  150),  Map  X. 

5 McCrindle’s  Periplus  (a.d.  247),  113.  The  expression  is  ‘ Inland  from  Surastrene  ’ 

6 Purdns  quoted  in  Ward’s  Hindus,  III.  450,  and  Wilford’s  As.  Res.  VIII  336 

7 Langlois’  Harivansh,  II.  401.  8 Second  International  Congress  354* 

® Details  are  given  below  in  the  “History”  chapter.  ’ 

■^0  Besides  Ahirs  proper  and  Abhir  Brdhmans,  there  are  Ahir  Sutdrs  Ahir  Lohdrs 
Ahir  Shimpis,  Ahir  SMis,  Ahir  Guravs,  and  Ahir  Kolis.  ’ 
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About  this  time,  and  on  till  the  arrival  of  the  Musalmans  (1310),  it 
seems  probable  that  while  the  Devgiri  Yadavs  held  Khandesh,  the 
southern  castes,  of  whose  arrival  no  tradition  remains  but  who  are 
still  known  to  have  come  from  the  south,  first  settled  in  the  district.^ 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  by  the  establishment 
(1370)  of  aline  of  Arab  kings,  a new  foreign  element  was  introduced 
into  Khandesh.  About  the  same  time  the  district  was  visited  by 
so  severe  a famine  that,  according  to  Ferishta,  its  whole  people, 
except  a few  Bhils  and  Kolis,  disappeared.^  Under  the  Faruki  kings, 
Khandesh  rose  to  much  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  its  population 
received  many  additions  both  of  neighbouring  Hindus  and  of  foreign 
Musalmans. 

In  1600,  when  it  passed  to  the  Emperor  Akbar,  parts  of  Khandesh 
were  highly  tilled  and  well  peopled,  and  its  Bhils,  Gonds,  and  Kunbis 
were  specially  noticed  as  hardworkers  and  dutiful  subjects.^  Under 
the  Moghals,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  prosperity  continued. 
The  disturbances  in  the  Deccan,  that  ended  with  the  fall  of 
Ahmednagar  (1638)  and  Bijapur  (1680),  must  have  driven  numbers 
into  the  more  peaceful  district  of  Khandesh,  and  during  all  his 
reign,  Aurangzeb  (1660-1707)  was  converting  Hindus  to  Islam  and 
Musalmans  were  flocking  from  north  India  into  Khandesh. 

Under  the  Marathas  (1760-1817)  the  Hindus  again  rose  to 
importance.  But  any  additions  from  the  south  must  have  been  more 
than  met  by  the  losses  in  the  disturbances  that  marked  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  terrible  famine  of  1803  laid  the  district 
waste,  leaving  for  the  time  but  a few  Bhils  and  Kolis.  When  the 
famine  was  over  some  of  the  old  inhabitants  returned.  But  so 
disturbed  were  all,  except  some  favoured  parts  of  the  district,  that 
numbers  still  staid  away.^  In  those  troubled  times  three  bodies  of 
foreign  mercenaries  rose  to  importance ; Arabs,  north  India  or 
Pardeshi  Brahmans,  and  Mysor  or  Karnatak  troops,  apparently  partly 
Hindu  partly  Musalman.  With  the  establishment  of  British  power 
(1817  -1820)  these  three  classes  of  mercenaries  disappeared.  Part 
of  the  Arabs  were  sent  to  Arabia,  and  the  rest  found  their  way  to 
Haidarabad  in  the  Deccan ; almost  all  the  Karnatak  troops  returned 
to  their  own  land ; and  most  of  the  Pardeshi  Brahmans  settled  as 
husbandmen.®  On  the  establishment  of  order,  the  old  inhabitants 
returned  in  numbers  from  Berar  and  Gujarat,  and  crowds  of 
strangers  flocked  from  the  Nizam’s  and  Sin'dia’s  dominions.®  Still 
the  country  was  very  empty.  The  1821  census  showed  a population 
of  only  418,021  souls  or  31^  to  the  square  mile.  In  1837  it  was  still 
* miserably  populated’,  large  tracts  being  held  by  Bhils.  The  population 


^ Rdne  or  Mardtha  Rajputs. 

2 Two  great  Khdndesh  famines  are  reported,  one  about  1370,  the  other  the  gi’eat 
Durga-t)evi  famine  from  1396  to  1407.  As  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  Durga-Devi 
famine,  it  seems  probable  that  Ferishta’s  1370  famine  should  be  placed  some  thirty 
years  later.  ^ Gladwin’s  Ain-i-Akbari,  II.  54. 

^ The  present  special  prosperity  and  populousness  of  S4vda  is  believed  to  be  owing 
to  the  protection  afforded  at  this  time  (1803- 1818)  by  the  power  of  the  Nimbdlkar 
and  Rdstia.  Bom.  Gov,  Sel.  XCIII.  203. 

® Compare  Capt.  Briggs  (1821)  in  MS.  Sel.  157  (1821-1829). 

® Mr.  Chaplin’s  Report,  20th' August  1822 ; East  India  Papers,  IV.  515. 
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was  estimated  at  478,457  souls,  about  60,000  more  than  in  1821,  and 
it  was  calculated  that  of  the  whole  number,  Brahmans  represented 
6-40  per  cent,  Rajputs  3-47,  Shudras  and  Marathas  69  58,  low  and 
depressed  tribes  14’72,  and  Musalmans  6-38. ^ Fifteen  years  later 
(1852)  a fresh  census  showed  a total  strength  of  686,003  souls,  or  an 
increase,  since  1837,  of  nearly  forty  percent.^  Still  great  part  of  the 
district  was  empty,  and  five-sixths  of  its  arable  land  lay  waste.  An 
I attempt  was  made  to  supply  the  want  of  people  by  bringing  settlers 
i from  crowded  Ratnagiri.  But  the  most  liberal  offers' of  rent-free 
[ land  and  money  to  buy  bullocks  and  tools,  failed  to  tempt  a 
’ single  settler.^  Still  population  was  steadily  increasing,  and  with 
! the  rise  of  produce  prices  (1856),  the  introduction  of  a lighter  and 
f more  even  assessment  (1860-1866),  and  the  opening  of  the  railway 
; (1863),  large  numbers  came  to  Khandesh.  Compared  with  those 
[ of  1852,  partly  no  doubt  because  they  were  more  complete,  the 
: census  returns  for  1872  showed  a total  of  1,028,642  souls,  or  an 
i increase  in  twenty  years  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent.  Since  1872,  though 
I Khandesh  has  passed  through  several  trying  years,  the  population 
is  known  to  have  considerably  increased.  The  east  and  centre  are 
1 populous,  but  the  south  is  thinly  peopled,  and  in  the  west  great 
: arable  tracts  are  still  empty.  In  spite  of  recent  increase,  Khandesh 
: remains  one  of  the  thinnest  peopled  parts  of  the  Bombay  Presidency. 

Of  the  immigrants  under  British  rule,  exclusive  of  those  who 
; came  back  on  the  first  establishment  of  order  (1817-1820),  the  chief 
: classes  are,  among  traders,  Marvadi  Vanis,  Bhatias,  and  Bohoras  ; 

■ among  craftsmen,  Rangaris  and  Telis;  and  among  husbandmen 
I and  labourers,  Marathas  and  Kunbis. 


At  present  the  most  interesting  section  of  the  population  are  the 
I Vanjaris,  the  owners  of  pack-bullocks,  who  since  cart  roads  have 
i been  opened  to  the  coast  (18341,  and  still  more  since  they  have  had 
to  compete  with  the  railway,  have  been  forced  to  give  up  their  old 
wandering  ways  and  settle  in  fixed  villages.^  Their  leaders,  men 
; of  capital  who  always  did  some  trafficking  on  their  own  account, 
j have  started  as  traders,  and  the  bulk  of  the  people,  who  have 
! probably  always  been  in  the  habit  of  raising  crops  during  their  long 
halts  in  the  rainy  season,  have  taken  to  tillage.  Some  still  earn 
their  living  as  carriers.  But  none  have  taken  to  the  practice  of 
crafts,  probably  because,  as  they  travelled  with  bullocks  and  with  no 
carts,  they  had  no  need  of  the  services  of  carpenters  or  blacksmiths. 

This  Vanjari  and  Ahir  element  in  the  Khandesh  people  has  the  high 
value  of  showing,  what  can  hardly  be  traced  in  most  parts  of  the 
country,  the  chief  process  by  which  the  bulk  of  the  present  Hindu 
population  was  probably  formed.  A succession  of  tribes  of  northern 
herdsmen  have  been  driven  south,  and  by  changes  in  the  government 
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^ Col.  Sykes  in  Kept,  of  Brit.  Assoc.  (1837),  258,  264. 

^ Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  1.  4. 

^ Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  I.  13  ; Mr.  A.  T.  Davidson,  Superintendent  of  Survey  (1861). 
^Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XCIII.  432.  J-  v / 

^ Another  older  division  of  Vanjdris  is  established  as  a regular  part  of  the  Kunbis. 
'See  below,  p.  69. 
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or  trade  of  tlie  country,  have  been  forced  to  settle.  Among  their 
leaders  would  be  men  of  capital  if  not  trained  traders  ; the  mass  of 
the  people  would  have  a rough  knowledge  of  tillage  ; and  as  many 
tribes  travelled  with  carts  and  sheep,  some  among  them  would  be 
familiar  with  carpentry,  smithwork,  and  weaving.  When  they  settled 
the  leaders  would  become  traders  and  landholders,  the  bulk  of  the 
people  would  start  as  husbandmen,  and  of  the  rest,  some  would  take 
to  the  practice  of  crafts  and  others  would  continue  as  herdsmen  or 
carriers.  Among  the  husbandmen,  some  of  the  poorer  or  lower  sort, 
forced  to  take  up  lands  in  the  outskirts  of  the  settlement,  cut  off  to 
some  extent  from  their  own  people  and  straitened  from  want  of  labour, 
would  associate  with  the  earlier  tribes,  and  taking  their  women  as 
wives  or  slaves,  would  raise  a mixed  class.  As  the  new  tribe  settled 
many  of  their  special  beliefs  and  practices  would  cease,  peculiarities 
of  dress  would  be  given  up,  and  if  they  had  not  them  before,  they 
would  eng'age  Brahmans  to  conduct  their  ceremonies.  In  time 
sameness  of  work  would  become  a closer  bond  than  a common  origin. 
Husbandmen  would  begin  to  marry  with  the  older  settled  husbandmen 
and  other  craftsmen  with  men  of  their  own  calling.^  Each  division 
would  come  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  its  calling,  and  the  tribal 
title  would  sink  to  the  name  of  a sub-division  or  to  a surname.  Of 
the  old  tribe  the  only  apparent  traces  would  be  those  who  had  kept 
to  the  original  calling  of  herdsmen  or  carriers ; the  offspring  of  the  low 
class  women  proud  of  their  strain  of  higher  blood ; and  perhaps 
the  Brahmans,  who  known  among  their  caste  fellows  by  their 
patrons’  name,  had  come  to  form  a distinct  sub-division. 

Gujarati  is  in  use  among  the  higher  class  husbandmen  to  the  north 
of  the  Tapti,  and  it  is  the  language  of  trade  throughout  the  district ; 
and  Marathi,  the  speech  of  the  people  of  the  south  and  west,  is  the 
language  of  Government  offices  and  schools,  and  is  gradually  gaining 
the  ascendant.  But  in  their  homes  the  bulk  of  the  people  speak 
a dialect  known  as  Khandeshi,  Ahirani,^  or  Dhed  Gujari,  a 
curious  mixture  of  Gujarati,  Marathi,  Nemadi,  and  Hindustani. 
Though  from  its  construction  it  looks  like  a compromise  between  the 
modern  Gujarati,  Marathi,  and  Hindi,  this  dialect  is  the  offspring 
of  several  old  Prakrit  varieties,  Magacihi,  Saurashtri,  Shaurseni,  LMi, 
Maharashtri,  Paishachi,  and  Apabhransha  or  Bhakha.  Except  a few 
ballads  and  songs  recorded  by  the  Khandesh  Bhats,  this  is  entirely  a 
spoken  language.  It  discards  the  cerebral  I and  substitutes  for  it 
the  palatal  semivowel  y ; thus  black  is  hay  a not  hdla.  Resembling 
Marathi  and  Gujarati  in  the  more  general  grammatical  forms, 
Ahirani  presents  several  peculiarities  in  declension  and  conjug’ation. 
The  plural  is  formed  by  adding  the  suffix  s,  not  as  in  GujarMi  and 
Marathi  by  a change  in  the  word  itself ; thus  hhity  wall,  becomes 


^ This  is  the  probable  explanation  of  the  large  number  of  sub-divisions  among  the 
craftsmen  classes  in  Khdndesh.  Many  of  them  the  Telis,  Salis  and  Koshtis,  Lohdrs, 
Rangiris,  Nhdvis,  and  Mh4rs  have  the  stock  number  twelve  and  a half,  the  half 
being  apparently  a mixed  or  inferior  class. 

^ The  name  Ahirdni  is  probably  derived  from  that  of  the  Abhiri  mentioned  by  the 
latest  Prdkrit  grammarians  as  a dialect  spoken  by  cowherds  and  others  in  the  country 
near  the  western  coast  about  Gujardt.  Prof,  R.  G,  Bhanddrkar,  M.A,,  Hon.  M.R.A.S. 
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1 hhitaSy  walls4  Cases  are  formed  by  suffixes.  Tbus^  for  the 
\ ■ accusative  and  dative  le  is  added ; for  the  instrumental,  ni,  vari, 
1 ghdi ; for  the  ablative,  thin;  for  the  genitive,  nd,  ni,  na ; and  for 
■ the  locative,  ma  and  mazdr?  Masculine  and  neuter  nouns  ending 
: in  a,  change  a into  e in  the  plural  when  case  terminations  are 
! applied.^  Feminine  nouns  preserve,  however,  the  final  a in  the 
; plural  before  case  terminations.  Masculine  nouns  ending  in  d,  f, 

\ and  0,  do  not  undergo  any  ■ change,  and  the  case  terminations  are 
::  applied  to  the  final  letter  of  the  original  word.  A notable  exception 
! in  d is  hhingotdy  a bee,  which  changes  its  ta  to  tija  before  any  case 
! terminations  are  affixed  to  it.  Another  exception  in  ii  is  juj  louse, 

» which  becomes  juva  and  keeps  the  double  plural  form  juvds  to 
f which  case  terminations  are  affixed.  Pronouns  both  personal  and 
relative  are  the  same  as  in  Marathi,  but  their  case  forms  differ, 
i Except  for  the  difference  of  case  forms,  the  first  and  second 
: personal  pronouns  form  their  plurals  in  the  same  way  as  the  Marathi, 

, On  the  other  hand,  the  third  personal  pronoun  and  the  relatives  insert 
; an  5 in  the  plural  before  the  case  terminations.^  The  demonstrative 
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^ This  s is  peculiar.  When  the  Sanskrit  plural  termination  s was  lost,  some  of  the 
vernaculars  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a new  mode  of  expression.  Thus  Bengali 
marks  plurality  by  adding  a noun  expressive  of  ‘all,’  ‘ a collection, ’ or  ‘a  class,’  such 
: as  sarva,  gana,  and  cliga,  and  Uriya  by  affixing  the  word  mdna  meaning  measure 
; or  kind.  The  Ahirdni  s is  therefore  not  unlikely  the  old  Prakrit  savva,  Sanskrit 
: sarva,  and  G-ujardti  sau.  Prof.  Pt.  G.  Bhdnddrkar,  M.A.,  Hon.M.  R.  A.S. 

2 The  le  of  the  accusative  and  dative  is  the  Marathi  la.  Of  the  instrumental 
: suffixes  ni  seems  to  be  the  Mardthi  ne,  and  the  Sanskrit  ena  ; and  vari  and  ghdi  are 
probably  corruptions  and  abbreviations  of  the  instrumental  forms  of  the  Sanskrit 
' words  vritti  action  and  gati  motion,  which  seem  to  have  dwindled  into  case  terminations. 

- The  ablative  thin  seems  to  be  a corrupt  form  of  the  Sanskrit  affix  tas.  The  final  8 
; becomes  h in  Prakrit,  and,  joined  with  the  previous  t,  sounds  like  th.  The  genitive 
I na  and  the  locative  ma  are  much  like  the  corresponding  Gnjardti  terminations, 
i while  the  optional  niazdr  of  the  locative  is  a form  of  the  current  Gujarati  word 
i mozdr  meaning  within,  inside. 

® The  following  is  an  example  : 


Ndgar,  A Plough-share. 

Case. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

Nagar. 

Nd,gar. 

Ac.  an  3 Dat. 

Nagarle. 

Ndgaresle. 

Insfc. 

Ndgar-ni 

Nagares-ui. 

,,  -van 

„ -vari. 

„ -ghai 

„ -ghai. 

Abl. 

Nagai'fchin. 

N^garesthin. 

Gen 

Nagarnd,,  ni,  na. 

N%ares-n§,,  ni,  na. 

N agares-ma. 

Loc. 

Nagar-ma. 

„ -mazar. 

, , -maz.^r. 

4 PRONOUNS. 


Case. 

Mi,  I. 

Tu,  Thou. 

To,  He. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular, 

Plural. 

Nom, 

Ac.  and  Dat. 

Inst. 

Abl. 

Gen. 

Loc. 

Mi. 

( M^le. 
i Male. 

M a vari. 

r Mathin. 
Manathin. 
Maua. 

C Manama. 

1 MS,maz&r. 

A'mi. 

A'lnle. 

Maghai. 

C A'mthin. 
t A'mnathin. 
A'mana. 

A'mndma, 

Tu. 

Tule. 

j Tuvari. 

1 Tughli. 

Tuthin. 

Tuna. 

CTuma. 

(.Tumaz^r. 

Tumi. 

Tumble. 

CTumavari. 

1 TumaghS,i. 

Tumdthin. 

Tumana. 

Tumnama. 

To, 

Tjdle. 

r Tyaui. 

,.  -vari. 

L „ 

Ty4thin. 

Tyana, 

( Tydma. 

1 ,,  -mazar. 

Te. 

Ty^sle, 

^Tyas-ni. 

< ,,  -vari. 

(.  „ -ghai. 

Tydsthin. 

Tyasna. 

Tyasma. 

„ -mazg,f. 
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this  differs  from  the  Marathi.  The  hd,  hi,  and  he  of  the  latter  become 
hau  in  the  masculine,  and  hai  in  the  feminine  and  neuter.^  The 
interrogative  or  indefinite  hon  suffers  no  change  in  its  crude  form, 
but  the  indefinite  pronominal  particle  hay  takes  hasd  as  its  crude 
form  to  which  the  case  terminations  are  added.  Though  curious, 
the  conjugation  of  verbs  is,  with  but  few  exceptions,  regular.^  The 
present  tense  has  one  form  for  the  singulars  of  all  persons  and 
another  for  the  plurals,  the  terminations  being  s and  tas  respectively, 
thus  har  to  do  has  karas  and  kartas.  These  seem  to  be  derived 
from  the  old  Prakrit  present  participle  karant,  further  corrupted  to 
karat.  In  Marathi,  also,  the  present  tense  is  formed  from  the  present 
participle,  but  to  distinguish  the  persons  the  old  personal  terminations 
are  appended  to  it,  while  in  Khandeshi  they  are  not.  In  Gujarati 
the  old  present  participle  is  used  to  form  the  past  conditional,  and 


^ This  haiL  is  nearer  than  the  Mardthi  hd  to  the  Sanskrit  asau  ^the  a being  dropped 
and  s changed  to  h).  It  is  declined  as  follows  ; 

PRONOUNS,  HAU,  HAI,  this. 


Hau  (masculine),  this. 

Singular. 

Plural . 

Hau. 

Hya, 

Hydle,  y^le. 

Hyasle. 

Hyani,  y^ni. 

PJyasni,  j'ani. 

Yathin. 

Ydsthin. 

YS,iia,  yS.na. 

Ydsnd,  yasn. 

Y^md. 

Hydsma. 

Hai  (feminine  and  neuter). 


Singular. 

Hai. 

He. 

Ini, 
Ithin. 
Ina,  ina, 
Ima. 


Plural. 
Hya,  ya. 
Isle. 
Isni. 
Isthin. 
Isn,  isna. 
Isma. 


" The  following  are  the  brief  details  of  the  leading  Irregular  verbs  : 

IRREGULAR  VERBS. 


Present. 

Past. 

Future. 

As,  to  be. 

Singular. 

plural- 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Sin  gular. 

Plural. 

1st  Person 

C Se. 

1 Setas. 

Setas. 

Vhatu. 

Vhatut. 

( Assn. 

( Vhasu. 

Assut. 

2nd  ,, 

Shea. 

yy 

Vhata. 

Vhatat. 

( Asashi, 

( Vhashi. 

' Aahal. 

. Vhashdl. 

3rd  „ 

y) 

yy 

yy 

9} 

Vhayi. 

Vhatin. 

Ho,  to  become. 

1st  Person 

Vhas. 

Vhatas. 

Jdu. 

Jaiit. 

Vhasu. 

Vhasut. 

2nd  „ 

yy 

yy 

Jaya. 

Jayat. 

Vhashi.  • 

Vhasha-1. 

„ -t. 

3rd  „ 

y> 

yy 

yy 

9y 

Vhai- 

Vhuti-1. 

» -n. 

Ja,  to  go.' 

Is^t  Person 

Jas. 

Jdtas, 

Gau. 

Gaut. 

Jasu. 

Jdsut. 

2nd  ,, 

y y 

Gya. 

Gydt. 

Jashi. 

Jdshdt. 

Srd  „ 

yy 

yy 

) y 

yy 

Jdyi. 

Jatin. 

Ye,  to  come. 

1st  Person 

Yes. 

Yetas. 

Uuu. 

Unut. 

Yes. 

Yest. 

2nd  „ 

yy 

yy 

Una. 

Unat. 

Yeshi. 

( Yeshd-1. 

i „ -t. 

3rd  ,, 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

Yeyi. 

1 Yeti-n. 

( » -1. 

JCar,  to' do. 

1st  Person 

Karas. 

Eartas. 

CKye. 

1 Kya. 

( Kye. 
IKya. 

Karsu. 

Karsut. 

2nd  ,, 

yy 

yy 

yy 

Karshi. 

Karshitt. 

3rd  „ 

jy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

Kari. 

Kartiii. 

Bol  to  speak  is  conjugated  like  kar  except  in  the  past  tense  which  has  bolnu,  holnut,  for  the  first 
person,  and  holna  and  bolnat  for  the  second  and  third  person  singular  and  plural. 
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no  terminations  are  applied  to  distingnisli  the  persons.  The  t of  the 
participle  is  however  softened  to  s in  the  Khandeshi.  In  the  plural 
hartas  which  corresponds  to  the  Marathi  karitdt  the  second  t is 
softened.  The  past  tense  is  formed  by  adding  n,  the  terminations 
being  nu  and  nut  for  the  first  person^  and  na  and  ndt  for  the  second 
and  third  persons,  singular  and  plural  respectively.  To  Marathi 
this  n is  unknown,  but  it  is  used  in  northern  Gujarati,  as  in  handhdno 
for  handhdijo  ^ bound’,  dithdno  for  dekhdyo  ‘^seen’,  and  in  some 
I verbs  in  the  Bra  j Bhasha,  as  kina  ^ done  \ dina  ‘given’,  and  Ion  ^ 

\ ‘ taken’.  The  nis  generalised  from  such  old  Prakrit  forms  as  dinna 
' ‘ given  ’ for  ^ datta’  (Sansk.),  lima  ‘ cut’  for  luna  (Sansk.),  and  hhinna 
‘divided’  for  hhinna  (Sansk). 

' The  future  has  su  and  sut  for  the  first,  shi  and  slidl  or  shdt  for  the 
second,  and  i and  tin  or  til  for  the  third  persons  singular  and  plural. 
The  s of  the  first  and  second  persons  seems  to  be  the  old  Prakrit  ss 
; and  Sanskrit  sya  (I^).  In  Gujarati  it  is  preserved  in  all  the 

i persons.  The  Marathi  I is  dropped  or  rather  not  affixed,  except  in 
j the  optional  plural  forms  of  the  second  and  third  persons.^  The 
i irregular  karmani  prayoga  of  the  Marathi  and  Gujarati,  which 
I requires  the  verb  to  agree  in  gender  and  number  with  the 
; object,  is  found  in  Ahirani.  Thus,  ‘ a house  was  built  by  Ram,’ 
i Rdrndni  gkar  bdndh ; a book  was  read  by  a Brahman,  Brdhmanni 
j pothi  vdchi.  Adjectives  vary  in  form  according  to  the  number  and 
i gender  of  the  nouns  they  qualify,  but  not  according  to  their  case 
i inflections  as  in  Marathi.  The  Ahirani  conjunctions  dn  and  na 
i correspond  to  the  Marathi  dni  and  va  and  the  GujarMi  ane  and  ne. 

' There  is  a peculiar  word  for  moreover,  akhor.  The  adverbs  of 
: place  are  : here,  athe,  ithe  (Sansk,  atra) ; there,  tathe,  tatha  (Sansk. 
i tatra) ; where,  kathe,  kathd,  and  koth  (Sansk.  kutra).  The  adverbs 
I of  time  are  : when  (relative),  javhaya,  jadhaya,  and  jadhal,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Sanskrit  yadd  ; then,  tavhayaj  tadhala  (Sansk.  tadd)  ; 
when  (interrogative),  kavhaya,  kadhaya  (Sansk.  kadd).  The  adverbs 
of  manner  correspond  to  the  Marathi  forms.  Some  peculiar  words 
! are  in  use  derived  neither  from  Gujarati  nor  from  Marathi.  Among 
I these  may  be  noticed  dndor  a boy,  dnder  a girl,  hdk  towards,  ibdk 
\ hither,  tibdk  thither,  pd7i  near,  dhurd  until,  and  mdyav  alas!^ 

Among  themselves  the  Western  Satpuda  Bhils  speak  a dialect  of 
Gujarati,  while  those  further  east  use  a form  of  Nemadi.  Most  of 
them  know  a little  Hindustani  or  Marathi  and  employ  it  in  speaking 
to  Europeans  or  men  from  the  plains,  to  whom  their  own  dialect  is 
unintelligible.  A very  markedlocal  tendency  is  to  drop  every  possible 
consonant.  Liquids  go  first  as  in  Koi  for  Koli,  Mdi  for  Mali ; they 
are  often  followed  by  sibilants,  as  in  raVta  for  rasta,  and  by  gutturals 
as  Vaijo  for  Yaghdev.  The  lower  one  goes  in  the  social  scale  the 
more  marked  is  the  provincialism.  It  is  probably  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  aboriginal  races  among  whom  the  peculiarity  is  most 
marked.^ 
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^ Prof.  R.  G.  Bhdnddrkar,  M.A. , Hon.M.R.A.S. 

2 Contributed  by  Rdo  Sdheb  K.  B.  Marathe,  B,A.,  LL.B, 
^ Mr.  Sinclair  in  Ind.  Ant,  IV.  109. 
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Except  of  Bohoras  who  speak  Gujarati,,  the  home  tongue  of  almost 
all  Khandesh  Musalmans  is  Hindustani. 

The  following  tabular  statement  gives,  for  the  year  1872,  details 
of  the  population  of  each  sub-division  according  to  religion,  age, 
and  sex : 

Khandesh  Popidatioii,  1872.  Sub-divisional  Details, 


HINDUS. 


Sub-division. 

Not  exceeding 
12  years. 

Above  12  and  not 
exceeding  30 
years. 

Above  30  years. 

Total. 

Grand 

Total. 

Males, 

1 Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Taloda  

Ehdhfida  ...  

Shirpur  ...  

NandurMr  

Chopda  

Virdel  

Amalner 

Savda  

Bhusaval  

Nasirabad  

Brand  ol 

Pimpalner  

Dhulia  

Jamner 

Pdchora  

Ch&lisgaon  

Total  ... 

6462 

8546 

6464 

8517 

9415 

11,786 

15,071 

20,418 

14,470 

9673 

13,88.3 

11,720 

11,508 

12,610 

15,458 

8568 

5575 

8126 

5921 

8167 

8893 

11,310 

13,971 

19,013 

13,201 

9222 

13,043 

10,952 

10,725 

11,089 

14,378 

7922 

5682 

7516 

6899 

6724 

7549 

9892 

12,084 

17,789 

13,683 

8738 

11,376 

9508 

10,647 

10,794 

13,163 

6881 

6991 

8061 

5740 

7199 

7750 

10,714 

12,384 

17,870 

13,045 

8442 

11,507 

10,052 

10,649 

10,907 

12,722 

7079 

6087 

6132 

4605 

6066 

7258 

8624 

10,726 

18,732 

12,817 

9588 

9901 

8815 

9561 

10,149 

11,783 

6101 

5080 

6677 

3895 

6807 

6215 

7873 

9450 

16,397 

10,430 

8511 

8633 

7480 

8517 

8903 

9618 

4744 

18,231 

22,194 

16,968 

21,307 

24,222 

30,302 

37,881 

56,939 

40,970 

27,999 

35,160 

30,043 

31,716 

33,-553 

40,404 

21,540 

16,646 

21,864 

15,656 

21,173 

22,858 

29,897 

35,805 

63,280 

36,676 

26,175 

33,183 

28,484 

29,891 

30,899 

36,718 

19,745 

34,877 

44,058 

32,524 

42,480 

47,080 

60,199 

73,686 

110,219 

77,646 

64,174 

68,343 

58,627 

61,607 

64,452 

77,122 

41,285 

184,559 

171,508 

157,925 

160,112 

146,945 

127,230 

489,429 

458,860 

948,279 

MUSALMA'NS. 


Taloda  ... 

t * • 

52 

38 

99 

68 

78 

66 

229 

173 

401 

Bh&hdda  ... 

• • • 

342 

334 

442 

368 

344 

340 

1128 

1042 

2170 

Bhirpur  ... 

• . 

406 

340 

419 

375 

313 

265 

11.38 

980 

2118 

Nandurb&r 

# • » 

. . 

489 

424 

454 

513 

380 

545 

1323 

1482 

2805 

Chopda  ... 

• • • 

• . 

848 

805 

730 

729 

686 

698 

2264 

2232 

4496 

Virdel 

• ♦ 

584 

612 

499 

516 

481 

459 

1564 

1587 

3161 

Amalner ... 

» • 

1229 

1136 

978 

1015 

950 

883 

3157 

2983 

6140 

Savda 

2853 

2594 

2206 

2137 

2279 

2182 

7338 

6913 

14.251 

Bhusdval... 

1073 

1092 

1110 

964 

1069 

936 

3252 

2982 

6234 

Nasirabad 

1049 

928 

954 

824 

1064 

993 

3067 

2745 

5812 

Erandol  ... 

• « « 

1648 

1702 

1298 

1331 

1136 

1174 

4082 

4207 

8289 

Pimpalner 

• • 

271 

249 

220 

231 

235 

204 

720 

684 

1410 

Dhulia  ... 

• * 

878 

942 

863 

911 

809 

810 

2550 

2663 

6213 

J6mner  ... 

• • • 

1146 

1093 

971 

944 

875 

862 

2992 

2899 

6891 

Pfi,chora  ... 

1664 

1434 

1401 

1229 

1147 

961 

4112 

3624 

7736 

Ch&lisgaon 

... 

647 

596 

519 

607 

616 

457 

1682 

1560 

8242 

Total 

... 

15,079 

14,318 

13,163 

12,662 

12,362 

11,775 

40,604 

38,755 

79,359 

CHRISTIANS. 

Taloda 

Sh^hdda  ... 

• 4 ♦ 

♦ • • 

• « * 

Bhirpur  ... 

... 

... 

• ' ( 

• • • 

• * « 

Nan  durbar 

• » ♦ 

... 

• * • 

• * « 

Chopda  ... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

T 

2 

~8 

~6 

Virdel 

• • • 

Amalner ... 

« • • 

1 

1 

7 

3 

9 

*8 

17 

*12 

*29 

B&vda 

»•« 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

5 

4 

9 

Bhus^ival... 

40 

85 

69 

52 

63 

26 

172 

113 

28S 

Nasirabad 

• . • 

3 

4 

5 

4 

6 

1 

14 

9 

23 

Erandol  ... 

2 

3 

15 

7 

8 

6 

25 

16 

40 

Pimpalner 

« * • 

* • • 

1 

2 

3 

3 

Dhulia 

13 

17 

22 

14 

17 

"9 

52 

40 

92 

Jfi,mner  ... 

• • # 

« « • 

3 

1 

4 

7 

1 

'8 

Pfichora  ... 

C hd.lisgaon 

• • f 

• • • 

• « * 

• •• 

1 

7 

1 

2 

1 

6 

8 

"i 

13 

4 

3 

3 

16 

7 

Total 

... 

60 

64 

132 

86 

122 

63 

314 

203 

617 
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Khdndesh  Population,  1872.  Sub-divisional  Details — continued. 


OTHERS. 


Sub-division. 

Not  exceeding 

12  years. 

Above  12  and  not 
exceeding  30 
years. 

Above  30  years. 

4 

Total. 

Grand 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females 

Persons. 

Taloda  

Shihada  

... 

... 

... 

Shirpur  

... 

... 

... 

Nan  lurbdr  

... 

... 

... 

Chopda  

... 

... 

... 

Virdel  

. . . 

... 

• • . 

Amalner 

i 

3 

1 

2 

i 

6 

2 

8 

S4vda  

4 

8 

7 

5 

7 

9 

18 

22 

40 

Bbus^val 

14 

7 

17 

15 

19 

8 

60 

30 

80 

Nasirabad  

7 

12 

21 

18 

24 

18 

62 

48 

100 

Erandol 

1 

3 

7 

2 

3 

1 

11 

6 

17 

Pimpalnev  

7 

9 

38 

45 

45 

41 

90 

96 

186 

Dhulia  

3 

1 

5 

1 

7 

... 

15 

2 

17 

Jdmner 

. , . 

, • 

. . . 

... 

... 

... 

. . . 

• • • 

Pichora 

• . • 

. . . 

2 

2 

2 

... 

4 

2 

6 

Chdlisgaon  

8 

8 

2 

2 

7 

7 

17 

17 

83 

Total  ... 

45 

48 

102 

91 

116 

85 

263 

224 

487 

TOTAL 

Taloda  

6514 

6613 

5781 

6059 

6165 

5146 

18,460 

16,818 

86,278 

ShdhMa 

8883 

8460 

7958 

8429 

6476 

6017 

23,322 

22,906 

46,218 

Shirpur  ...  ■ 

6870 

6261 

6318 

6115 

4918 

4160 

18,106 

16,536 

34,642 

Nandurbdr  

9006 

8591 

7178 

7712 

6446 

6352 

22,630 

22,655 

45,285 

Chopda  

10,264 

9699 

8279 

8480 

7945 

6914 

26,488 

25,093 

51,581 

Virdel  

12,370 

11,922 

10,391 

11,230 

9105 

8332 

31,866 

31,484 

63,350 

Amalner 

16,301 

15,107 

13,072 

13,403 

11,687 

10,293 

41,061 

38,802 

79,863 

Sdvda  

23,275 

21,617 

20,004 

•20,013 

21,021 

18,589 

64,300 

60,219 

124,519 

Bhusaval  

15,597 

14,335 

14,879 

14,076 

13,968 

11,390 

44,444 

39,801 

84,245 

Nasirabad  

10,732 

10,166 

9718 

9288 

10,682 

9623 

31,132 

28,977 

60,109 

Erandol  

15,534 

14,751 

12,696 

12,847 

11,048 

9813 

39,278 

37,411 

76,689 

Pimpalner  

11,993 

11,210 

9767 

10,328 

9097 

7725 

30,802 

29,263 

60,126 

Dhulia  

12,402 

11,685 

11,537 

11,575 

10,394 

9336 

34,333 

32,596 

66,929 

Jdmner 

13,756 

12,182 

11,768 

11,852 

11,028 

9765 

36.532 

33,799 

70,351 

Pdchora  

17,022 

15,813 

14,573 

13,955 

12,938 

10,579 

44,533 

40,347 

84,880 

Chdlisgaon  

9213 

8526 

7403 

7589 

6627 

5210 

23,243 

21,325 

44,568 

Total  . . . 

199,743 

185,938 

171,322 

172,951 

159,545 

139,143 

530,610 

498,032 

1,028,642 

From  tlie  above  statement  it  appears  that  the  percentage  of 
males  on  the  total  population  was  51*58  and  of  females  48*41. 
Hindu  males  numbered  489/129,  or  51*62  per  cent,  and  Hindu 
females  numbered  458,850,  or  48*88  per  cent  of  the  total  Hindu 
population  j Musalman  males  numbered  40,604,  or  51*16  per  cent, 
and  Musalman  females  88,755,  or  48*84  per  cent  of  the  total 
Musalman  population.  Parsi  males  numbered  42,  or  68*85  per  cent, 
and  Parsi  females  numbered  19,  or  81*15  per  cent  of  the  total 
Parsi  population.  Christian  males  numbered  814,  or  60*78  per  cent, 
and  Christian  females  numbered  208,  or  89*27  per  cent  of  the  total 
Christian  population.  Other  males  numbered  221,  or  51*87  per 
cent,  and  other  females  numbered  205,  or  48*18  per  cent  of  the  total 
Other  population. 

The  number  of  infirm  persons  was  returned  at  7298  (males 
4672,  females  2626),  or  seventy  per  ten  thousand  of  the  total 
population.  Of  these  882  (males  279,  females  108),  or  four  per  ten 
thousand  were  insane;  618  (males  488,  females  180),  or  sixteen  per 
ten  thousand  idiots;  1009  (males  681,  females  828),  or  ten  per  ten 
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thousand  deaf  and  dumb;  3757  (males  2068^  females  1689)^  or 
thirty-seven  per  ten  thousand  blind;  and  1532  (males  I206_,  females 
326)^  or  fifteen  per  ten  thousand  lepers. 

The  following  tabular  statement  guves  the  number  of  the 
members  of  each  religious  class  of  the  inhabitants  according  to  sex 
at  different  ages^  with^  at  each  stage,  the  percentage  on  the  total 
population  of  the  same  sex  and  religion.  The  columns  referring 
to  the  total  population  omit  religious  distinctions,  but  show  the 
difference  of  sex.  ^ 


Khdndesh  Population  hy  Age,  1872. 


Age. 


1 year 
1 to  6 .. 
6 „ 12  .. 
12  „ 20 
20  „ 30  .. 
30  „ 40  .. 
40  „ 50  .. 
50  „ 60  .. 
Above  60 


Total 


Hindus. 


Males. 

Percentage  on 
total  Hindu 
males. 

Females. 

Percentage  on 

total  Hindu 

females. 

18,953 

3-87 

18  9U9' 

4-12 

91,506 

18-69 

91,542 

19-95 

74,100 

15-14 

61 ,057 

13-30 

67,274 

13-74 

70,502 

15-36 

.90,651 

18-52 

89,  10 

19-53 

69,195 

14- 13 

58,952 

12-84 

41,930 

8-56 

36,599 

7-97 

23,711 

4-84 

19,702 

4-29 

12,109 

2-47 

11,977 

2-61 



_ J 

— y- 

489,429 

458,850 

Musalma'ns. 


Males. 

Percentage  on 

total  Musal- 

man  males. 

Females. 

5 05 

0 CS  0) 

0)  * -3 
cc  g a 

g C 

s 

1519 

3-74 

1475 

3-81 

7287 

17-95 

7429 

19*17 

6273 

15-45 

5414 

13-97 

5722 

14-09 

5418 

13-98 

7441 

18-33 

7244 

18-69 

5617 

13-83 

5034 

12-98 

3489 

8-59 

3338 

8-61 

2026 

4-99 

1951 

5-03 

1230 

3-03 

1452 

3-75 

V 

I 

40,604 



38,755 

Age. 

Christians. 

_t 

Others. 

Total. 

Males. 

Percentage  on 
total  Chris- 
tian males. 

j Females. 

Percentage  on 
total  Chris- 
tian females. 

Males. 

Percentage  on 
total  Giber 
males. 

Females. 

Percentage  on 
total  Other 
females. 

Males. 

Percentage  on 
total  males. 

Females. 

Percentage  on 
total  females. 

1 year  

5 

1-59 

6 

2-96 

7 

2-66 

4 

1-79 

20,484 

3*86 

20,349 

4*10 

1 to  0 

28 

8-92 

31 

15-27 

23 

8-75 

23 

10-27 

98,844 

18-63 

99,025 

19-88 

6 ,,  12  ... 

27 

8-60 

27 

13-30 

15 

5-70 

21 

9-37 

80,415 

15*16 

66,519 

13*36 

12  ,,  20 

34 

10-83 

35 

17-24 

27 

10-26 

23 

10-27 

73,0-)7 

13-77 

75,978 

15  26 

*^0  ,,  30 

98 

31-21 

61 

26-12 

75 

28*52 

68 

30-36 

98,265 

i8-52 

96,973 

19*47 

30  ,,  40  

79 

25*16 

33 

16-26 

49 

18-63 

42 

18-75 

74,940 

14-12 

64,061 

12-86 

40  ,,  60 

31 

9-87 

10 

4-93 

30 

11-41 

30 

13-39 

45,480 

8-57 

39,977 

8*03 

50  ,,  60 

7 

2-23 

3 

1-48 

25 

9-51 

9 

4-02 

25,769 

4-86 

21,665 

4*35 

A boVe  60  

5 

1-59 

7 

3-45 

12 

4*56 

4 

1-78 

13,356 

2’52 

13,440 

2-70 



! 

V 

. 

V 

J 

J 

■V- 

Y 

* 

Total 

314 

203 

263 

224 

530,610 

498,032 

The  Hindu  population  of  the  district  belongs,  aocordino*  to  the 
1872  census,  to  the  following  sects  : ^ 

Khdndesh  Hindu  Sects,  1872, 


Vatshnavs. 

Linga'- 

YATS. 

Shaivs. 

Ascetics. 

Unseo- 

TARIAN 

Hindus. 

Shra'- 

VAKS. 

Total. 

Kama- 

nuj. 

Valla- 

bha- 

chdri. 

Kabir- 

panthi. 

Madba- 

vdchari. 

Svami- 

narS,yan, 

2308 

3523 

613 

14,578 

251 

2195 

30,150 

4620 

884,761 

6280 

948,279 
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From  tliis  statement  it  would  seem  that  of  the  total  Hindu 
; population  the  unsectarian  classes  numbered  889^381  or  93*78 
■ per  cent ; the  Shaivs  32^345  or  3*41  per  cent;  the  Yaishnavs  21^273 
} or  2*24  per  cent ; and  the  Shravaks  5280  or  0*55  per  cent.  The 

Musalman  population  belongs  to  two  sects,  Sunni  and  Shia;  the 
f former  numbered  73,088  souls  or  92*09  per  cent,  and  the  latter 
I 6271  souls  or  7*90  per  cent,  of  the  whole  Musalman  population. 

’ The  Parsis  are  divided  into  two  classes,  Shahanshai  and  Kadmi ; 

\ the  number  of  the  former  was  fifty-seven  or  93*44  per  cent,  and  of 
i the  latter  was  four  or  6*55  per  cent.  In  the  total  of  517  Christians 
1 there  were  3 Armenians,  70  Catholics,  and  444  Protestants,  including 
] 6 Episcopalians,  72  Presbyterians,  15  Wesleyans,  and  351  native 
{ Christians.  Other  religions  were  represented  by  5 Brahmos,  59 
: Sikhs,  and  36  Jews.  Besides  these,  326  persons,  under  the  head 
) Others,  remained  unclassified. 

According  to  occupation  the  1872  census  divided  the  whole 
: population  into  seven  classes : 

I. — Employed  under  Government,  or  municipal  or  other  local  authorities, 
numbering  in  all  16,256  souls  or  1*58  per  cent  of  the  whole  population. 

II. — Professional  persons,  5896  or  0*57  per  cent. 

III.  — In  service  or  performing  personal  offices,  9106  or  0*88  per  cent, 

IV.  — Engaged  in  agriculture  and  with  animals,  216,975  or  21*09  per  cent. 

Y. — Engaged  in  commerce  and  trade,  17,708  or  l*7k 

VI. — Employed  in  mechanical  arts,  manufactures,  and  engineering  operations, 
and  engaged  in  the  sale  of  articles  manufactured  or  otherwise 
prepared  for  consumption,  195,294  or  18 '98  per  cent. 

I VII. — Miscellaneous  persons  not  classed  otherwise,  (a)  wives  201,933  and 
children  345,638,  in  all  547,571  or  53*23  per  cent ; and  (6)  miscellaneous 
persons  19,836  or  1*93  per  cent ; total  567,407  or  55*16  per  cent. 

For  descriptive  purposes  the  different  Hindu  classes  group 
themselves  most  conveniently  under  the  heads  of  Brahmans,  Writers, 

I Traders,  Husbandmen,  Craftsmen,  Labourers,  Early  or  Unsettled 
I Tribes,  Depressed  Classes,  and  Beggars. 

Bra' hmailS  have  thirteen  divisions  : 33,738  Beahmans,  including 
Deshasths,  Konkanasths,  and  Karhadas,  who  are  locally  known  simply 
1 as  Brahmans;  328  Gauds ; 111  Gujaratis ; 260  Abhirs  or  Banvatas ; 
116  Pardeshis ; 242  Marvadis;  53  Pokarnas;  108  Kanojas ; 208 
I Telangs  ; 931  Golaks ; and  1966  Vidurs,  or  a total  strength  of  38,049 
souls  or  3*69  per  cent  of  the  whole  Hindu  population.  They  belong 
to  five  classes,  Maratha,  Gujarati,  Marvadi,  Upper  Indian,  and 
South  Indian.  Maratha  Brahmans,  by  far  the  largest  class,  include 
Deshasths,  with  their  local  sub-divisions  of  Yajurvedis  and 
Maitrayanis,  Konkanasths  or  Chitpavans,  Karhadas,  Gauds,  Abhirs 
or  Banvatas,  Vidurs,  and  Govardhans  or  Golaks ; of  Gujarat 
Brahmans  there  are  Audichs,  Khedavals,  Shrimalis,  and  Nagars ; 
of  Marvad  Brahmans,  Shevaks  and  Adigauds,  Parikhs,  Dayamas, 
'Sikvals,  and  Khar  Khandeles ; of  Upper  Indian  Brahmans, 

' Sarasvats,  Pokarnas,  and  Kanojas  ; and  of  South  Indian  Brahmans, 
Telangs  and  Sagardvipis.  Of  the  settlement  in  Khandesh  of 
these  different  Brahman  divisions,  no  histories  or  legends  have 
been  obtained.  It  is  the  general  local  belief  that  the  Yajurvedis 
. and  the  Maitrayanis,  and  probably  the  Govardhans  and  the  Abhirs, 
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are  old  settlers.  Most  of  the  Grujarat  Brahmans  would  seem  to  have 
come  to  minister  to  the  Gujarat  Vanis  of  Nandurhar  and  other 
towns  in  west  Khandesh,  who  were  settled  in  the  country  at  least 
as  early  as  the  Moghal  conquest  (1600).  Of  the  Deshasth,  Karhada^ 
Konkanasth^  and  Devrukha  Brahmans  some  are  no  doubt  much 
earlier  settlers,  but  the  bulk  came  to  Khandesh  at  the  time  of, 
or  after,  its  conquest  by  the  Peshwa  (1760).  Most  of  the  small 
begging  communities,  the  Sarasvats,  Kano j as,  and  Pokarnas  from 
the  north,  and  the  Telangs  from  the  south  would  seem  to  have 
come  since  the  British  conquest  (1818). 

Of  the  different  classes,  the  Konkanasths  and  Deshasths  are 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  district,  the  Gujaratis  and  the  Upper 
Indian  Pokarnas,  Sarasvats,  and  Kanojas  mostly  in  the  north,  the 
Maitrayanis  in  Bhadgaon  and  Pachora,  the  Govardhans  or  Golaks 
in  Dhulia  and  Yirdel,  and  the  Abhirs  or  Ranvatas  in  Shahada, 
Nandurbar,  and  Taloda. 

Except  that  the  Konkanasths  as  a rule  are  fair  and  the  Golaks 
dark,  there  is  little  difference  in  the  colour  and  appearance^  of  the 
various  divisions.  Gujarat,  Upper  Indian,  and  Marvad  Brahrnans 
understand,  but  do  not  speak,  Marathi.  The  rest  speak  Marathi, 
most  of  them  with  some  Gujarati  and  local  Ahirani  peculiarities. 
A few  of  the  well-to-do  live  in  large  trading  towns  in  two-storied 
houses  with  walls  of  burnt  brick  and  mortar  and  tiled  roofs.  With 
this  exception  Brahmans  generally  live  in  one-storied  houses  with 
mud  walls  and  flat  mud  roofs.  Compared  with  the  newer  comers, 
the  Yajurvedis  and  other  old  settlers  eat  very  large  quantities  of 
pulse,  and  have  only  of  late  taken  to  using  rice.  Gujarat  and 
Marvad  Brahmans  keep  their  own  dress.  The  women  of  the 
Gujarat  sub-divisions  use  the  Gujarat  short-sleeved  open-backed 
bodice,  Icdnchli,  and  wear  their  robe  falling  from  the  hips  without 
passing  the  end  between  the  legs.  The  rest  dress  in  Maratha 
fashion. 

The  beggars  are  idle  and  sluggish,  but  most  other  Brahmans  are 
clever,  enterprising,  and  thrifty.  As  a class  they  are  well-to-do. 
Many  beggars  and  priests  give  their  boys  some  knowledge  of  the 
Shastras ; Government  servants,  pleaders,  and  landholders  teach 
their  sons  both  Marathi  and  English,  some  of  them  even  giving 
them  a college  training.  The  Konkanasths,  Deshasths,  Karhadas, 
and  Devrukh^s  enter  Government  service  and  practise  as  lawyers;  the 
Golaks  are  village  accountants  and  clerks ; the  Gauds,  Yajurvedis, 
Maitrayanis,  and  some  of  the  Gujaratis  are  traders ; some  of  the 
Maitrayanis  and  Yajurvedis  are  husbandmen;  some  of  all  classes, 
but  especially  the  Gujaratis,  Marvadis,  and  Golaks,  are  priests  and 
astrologers,  and  some  of  all  classes,  but  especially  the  Upper  Indian 
Brahmans  and  the  Telangs,  are  beggars. 

Some  of  them  Smarts  or  followers  of  Shiv,  and  others  Bhagvats 
or  followers  of  Vishnu,  almost  all  Brahmans  are  very  careful 
worshippers  of  Chandi  or  Devi,  and  with  many,  Khandoba  of  Jejuri 
is  the  tutelary  household  deity.  Most  of  the  permanently  settled 
Maratha  Brahman  families  observe  two  special  religious  rites, 
technically  known  as  rotpuja  and  cliakmpuja  or  rdniihdi  hdjuhdi 
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piija.  The  rotpiija  worship  in  honour  of  Kajuhai,  originally  from 
Berar,  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Kunbis.  It  is  celebrated 
on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  Ndgpanchami  holiday  in  Shrdvan 
(July  - August) , when  all  members  of  the  family  fast.  A pot  of  water, 
with  a cocoanut  on  it,  is  placed  on  a heap  of  wheat,  and  a silver 
image  of  the  goddess  Ranubai  is  laid  before  it.  Lamps  are  lighted, 
and  a family  dinner  is  given,  Chalcrapuja  is  performed  in  honour  of 
Ranubai  whose  image  is  set  on  an  octagonal  heap  of  rice.  A lamp 
is  brought  and  set  near  it,  and  both  the  image  and  the  lamp 
are  worshipped.  Dinner  is  then  served,  and  great  care  is  taken 
that  the  remnants  of  this  dinner  are  buried  in  a pit  near  the  house 
and  not  given  to  Shudras.  After  dinner  the  heaped  rice  is  shaped 
like  the  shdlimhha,  or  stone  in  which  the  ling  is  set,  a cocoanut  is 
placed  on  it  as  a ling,  and  worship  is  offered.  The  cocoanut  is 
then  broken  and  the  kernel  distributed.  Ranubai  is  a favourite 
Khandesh  family  deity.  Her  marriage  and  sacred  thread  ceremony, 
the  latter  taking  place  after  the  marriage,  are  observed  as  a 
sevendays  festival.  On  the  seventh  day  a platform  of  small 
plantain  sticks  is  made,  and  a wheat-flour  image  of  Ranubai  is 
placed  on  them  and  worshipped. 

As  a rule  the  main  divisions  eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry, 
and  the  sub-divisions  both  eat  together  and  intermarry.  To  this 
rule  there  are  many  exceptions.  None  of  the  Upper  Indian  divisions, 
the^  Pokarnas,  Sarasvats,  and  Kanojas,  eat  together,  and  among 
Gujaratis,  the  Nagars  hold  aloof  from  the  rest.  Of  the  chief 
Maratha  divisions,  the  Konkanasths,  Deshasths,  Yajurvedis,  and 
Karhadas  eat  together  but  hold  aloof  from  the  Gauds  and  Golaks, 
and,  as  a rule,  from  the  Maitrayanis  and  Devrukhas. 

Though,  among  the  more  educated,  its  power  is  said  to  be 
growing  weak,  the  community  has  still  considerable  control  over 
the  individual.  Among’  the  different  classes  of  Brahmans  the 
constitution  of  the  community  varies  considerably.  Among  Maratha 
Brahmans,  all  the  main  divisions  who  dine  together,  form,  for 
purposes  of  social  discipline,  one  community ; while,  among  Gujarati 
Upper  India  Brahmans,  the  community  is  limited  to  the 
division,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  the  sub-division.  Breaches  of  caste 
rules,  g’enerally  in  matters  of  eating,  drinking-,  and  marriage,  are 
made  known  to  the  members  of  the  community,  and  a general 
meeting  of  all  members  in  the  town  or  neighbourhood  is  called. 
At  these  meetings  the  mob  of  members  is  generally  without  any 
efficient  head,  and  there  is  little  order  and  much  loud  and  angry 
talk.  If  the  offence  is  held  to  be  proved,  and  the  community  feel 
able  to  enforce  discipline,  the  form  of  punishment  is  g’enerally  the 
eating,  by  the  offender,  of  the  five  products  of  the  cow,  pancJiagavga^ 
and  the  payment  of  a fine  to  be  spent  in  feasting  the  community. 

The  chief  available  details  of  Brahman  divisions  and  sub-divisions 
may  be  thus  summarised.  Of  Maratha  Brahmans,  Deshasths,  found 
in  small  numbers  all  over  the  district,  some  of  them  old  settlers,  but 
most  of  them  arrivals  since  the  establishment  of  the  Peshwa^s  power 
(1760),  are  as  a class  well-to-do,  living  by  priestcraft,  trade,  and 
Government  service.  They  are  of  three  sub-divisions,  Ashvalayans^ 
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Yajurvedis,  and  Apastambas^  of  whom  the  Asbvalayans  and 
Apastambas  intermarry.  The  Yajurvedis,  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
district_,  chiefly  as  village  priests  and  astrologers^  are  believed  to  be 
among  the  oldest  Brahman  settlers  in  Khandesh.  Of  their  eighty- 
six  petty  divisions,  only  three,  the  Madhyandins,  the  Maitrayanis, 
and  the  Kannadis,  none  of  whom  intermarry,  are  found  in  Khandesh. 
Of  these  the  Maitrayanis,  settled  chiefly  in  Bhadgaon,  Amalner,  and 
Nandurbar,  have  considerable  local  interest.  Much  darker  than 
other  Brahmans,  and,  at  least  in  Amalner,  not  allowed  to  dine 
with  Konkanasths  and  Deshasths,  they  live  by  begging  and 
husbandry,  and,  in  Amalner,  by  trade.  They  belong  to  the  Charak 
branch,  shdhha,  of  the  Yajurveda,  and  follow  the  Manavsutra  as 
their  religious  guide.  Konkanasths  or  Chitpavans,  found  in  small 
numbers  all  over  the  district,  some  of  them  old  settlers  but  most  of 
them  established  since  the  times  of  the  Peshwa,  are  as  a class  well- 
to-do,  living  by  priestcraft,  the  law,  and  Government  service.  Their 
two  sub-divisions,  the  Rigvedis  or  Ashvalayans  and  the  Apastambas 
or  Hiranyakeshis,  do  not  intermarry.  Karhadas,  found  in  small 
numbers  in  most  parts  of  the  district,  are  believed  to  have  mostly 
come  as  servants  to  the  Peshwa^ s government.  Chiefly  Government 
servants  and  moneylenders  they  are  well-to-do.  They  are  members 
of  the  Maratha  Brahman  community,  intermarrying,  though  this  was 
formerly  not  the  case,  with  Deshasth  Brahmans.  Devrukhas,  in 
small  numbers  over  most  of  the  district  and  believed  to  have  come 
from  the  south  Konkan  with  the  Peshwa,  are  mostly  in  Government 
service  or  priests.  They  do  not  marry  either  with  Deshasths  or 
Konkanasths,  and  Konkanasths  show  much  hesitation  in  dining 
with  them.  Govardhans  or  Golaks,  found  in  large  numbers  chiefly 
in  Dhulia  and  Virdel,  are  old  settlers,  living  as  hereditary  village 
accountants,  astrologers,  and  a few  as  clerks.  They  are  supposed 
to  be  of  irregular  descent,  the  progeny  of  a Brahman  woman  by 
a Brahman  who  is  not  her  husband.  They  are  of  two  classes, 
Randgolak  and  Kundgolak,  the  former  denoting  children  of  a 
woman  whose  husband  was  living,  the  latter  the  children  of  a 
woman  whose  husband  was  dead  at  the  time  of  her  union  with  the 
father  of  her  children.  The  two  sub-divisions  dine  with  each  other. 
Gauds  or  Shenvis,  found  in  small  numbers  over  the  district,  are 
said  to  be  settlers  of  the  Peshwa’s  time.  They  live  as  traders  and 
Government  servants.  They  are  separated  from  other  Brahmans 
by  their  practice  of  eating  fish  and  mutton.  Abhir^  or  Ranvata 
Brahmans,  with  a total  strength  of  260  souls,  are  found  in  Prakasha, 
Nandurbar,  and  Taloda.^  According  to  the  local  legend  these 
Abhirs  were  originally  fishermen.^  One  day  as  Lakshman  was 


* From  materials  supplied  by  Mr.  J,  Davidson,  C.  S. 

2 The  details  are  : 175  souls  in  Prakasha  ; fifty-five  souls  distributed  over  sixteen 
families,  fourteen  of  them  in  Nandurbar,  and  .one  each  in  the  villages  of  Kalde  and 
PathrM  ; and  thirty  souls  in  Taloda  and  Kukarmunda. 

3 This  story  is  given  by  the  Prakdsha  R^nvatds  who  own  to  their  being  also  called 
Abhirs.  The  Nandurb^ir  Ranvatds  neither  call  themselves  Abhirs  nor  acknowledge 
this  story.  They  say  that,  distressed  by  a famine,  they  came  from  Surat  and  its 
neighbourhood  about  150  years  ago. 
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wandering  in  search  of  Brahmans  to  officiate  at  the  Mahdyadnya 
shrdddha,  which  his  brother  Earn,  of  Eamayan  renown  meant  to 
perform  on  the  bank  of  the  Tapti,  he  came  across  them^  and 
mistaking  them  for  Brahmans^  took  them  to  his  brother_,  who, 
perceiving  Lakshman^s  mistake,  invested  them  with  the  sacred 
thread  and  created  them  members  of  the  priestly  class.  Much  like 
other  Brahmans  in  appearance,  they  speak  what  is  called  Eanvati, 
a dialect  apparently  based  on  Marathi  with  a superstructure  of 
Hindi  and  Gujarati.  They  dress  like  Marathas,  though,  among  the 
women,  the  Gujarat  mode  of  dress  has  not  quite  died  out.^  Except  a 
few  who  are  traders,  writers,  or  merchants^  clerks,  they  are  mostly 
family  priests  of  Gujarati,  Shrigaud,  and  PalivM  Brahmans, 
Gujarati  Tambats,  and  Yaishya  Sonis.  They  have  no  connexion  as 
priests  with  Ahir  Sonars  and  Ahir  Lohars,  and  do  not  even  take 
alms  from  their  hands.  They  belong  to  the  Madhyandini  recension 
of  the  Yajurveda,  and  worship  all  Hindu  gods,  some  paying  a special 
reverence  to  Kajubai.^  Two  hours  before  marriage  they  dress 
the  bride  in  a man^s  turban  and  coat,  seat  her  on  a horse,  and  pass 
her  in  procession  through  the  village.  Though  they  are  priests  of 
Gujarat  Brahmans,  they  do  not,  like  them,  in  times  of  mourning 
allow  their  women  to  cry  out  bitterly  and  beat  their  breasts. 
They  have  a council,  pancJij  but  disputes  are  settled  by  a majority 
of  votes  in  a meeting  of  grown  men.  They  teach  their  boys  a little 
writing,  and  give  them  such  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  religious  books 
as  fits  them  for  their  priestly  profession.  The  Vidues,  held  degraded 
as  the  offspring  of  a Brahman  mother  and  a low  caste  father,  were 
formerly  physicians,  but  are  now  moneylenders  and  dealers  in 
cotton  and  oilseeds.  They  do  not  eat  with  other  Brahmans,  and 
their  priests  are  men  of  their  own  caste. 

Of  Gujarat  Beahmans,  the  chief  divisions  are  Audichs,  Shrimalis, 
Khedavals,  and  Modhs.  They  are  found  chiefly  as  priests  and 
traders  in  the  north  of  the  district,  and  most  of  them  are 
believed  to  be  old  settlers  having  come  with,  or  after,  the 
Gujarat  Vanis  and  Kunbis.  The  different  divisions  eat  together 
but  do  not  intermarry.  The  Marvad  Brahmans,  found  in  small 
numbers  in  most  parts  of  the  district,  are  of  two  main  divisions, 
Shevaks  or  priests  of  Shravak  or  Jain  Marvad  Vanis,  and  six 
other  divisions,  Adigauds,  Parikhs,  Dayamas,  Sikvals,  and  Khar 
Khandeles  who  are  priests  to  Meshri  Yanis,  beggars,  and  labourers. 
The  Upper  India  Brahmans,  Pokarnas,  Sarasvats,  and  Kanojas, 
found  chiefly  in  Kandurbar  and  Shahada  and  said  to  be  late 
settlers,  are  mostly  traders  and  cultivators,  and  a few  beggars. 
The  South  India  Brahmans  are  Telangs  and  Sagardvipis,  all  of 
them  beggars  and  said  to  be  late  arrivals.  Sagardvipi  Brahmans, 
also  called  Sinhaldvipi  as  coming  from  the  island  of  Ceylon,  say 
that  they  reached  India  in  the  second,  treta,  cycle,  when  the  great 
Yadav  king  Eaja  Shain  was  the  reigning  monarch.  They  come 
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^ Though  they  now  do  so  when  going  out,  fifteen  years  ago  their  women  wore  their 
robe  like  a petticoat  not  passed  between  the  legs  like  the  MarAtha  robe.  Even  now  in 
Prakdsha  they  do  not  braid  their  hair  like  Mardtha  women,  but  bind  it  in  Gujardt 
style,  ■ 2 gee  above,  p,  5L 
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from  Upper  India  and  speak  Hindustani.  They  eat  at  the  hands 
of  the  Khandeshi  Brahmans,  but  the  latter,  thoug'h  they  take  water, 
will  not  take  food  from  them.  Their  women  wear  neither  the 
Maratha  half-sleeved  bodice  covering  both  back  and  bosom  nor  the 
Gujarat  open-backed  kdnchli,  but  a short-sleeved  jacket,  Jcudta, 
entirely  covering  the  upper  part  of  the  body  and  fastened  by  cotton 
buttons.  After  childbirth  their  women  are  held  impure  for  twenty- 
two  days.  From  the  first  to  the  sixth  day  after  delivery  they 
employ  as  midwife  a Chambhar  woman,  and  from  the  seventh  to 
the  twelfth  a Mhar  woman.  They  burn  their  dead,  but  children 
under  three  are  buried.  Returning  from  the  burning  ground,  all 
the  relatives  go  to  the  house  of  the  deceased  and  place  a pot  filled 
with  water,  gang dl,  on  the  spot  where  the  dead  body  lay.  Near 
this  pot  is  placed  the  axe  with  which  the  wood  for  burning  the  dead 
body  was  felled.  When  this  is  done,  every  one  present  takes  a nim 
tree  branch,  dips  it  into  the  pot,  touches  the  axe  with  it,  and  sprinkles 
water  three  times  over  his  feet.  On  the  second  day  a feast  is  given 
to  the  washerman,  dhohhi.  The  man  who  has  performed  the  funeral 
ceremonies  eats  only  once  for  ten  days,  and  the  food  must  either 
be  cooked  by  himself  or  by  his  mother.  On  the  twelfth  day  a 
shraddha  is  performed,  and  gifts  are  given  to  the  special  class  of 
Brahmans  called  Mahabrahmans.  On  the  thirteenth  day  the  relations 
go  to  the  temple  of  Ganpati,  and  the  person  performing  the 
ceremonies  is  presented  with  a turban  by  his  near  relations.  This 
turban  he  at  once  folds  and  puts  on,  and  a Brahman  anoints  his 
forehead  and  the  brows  of  the  other  mourners.  On  the  same  day  a 
general  feast  is  given  to  all  relations  and  castepeople.  Widows  are 
not  allowed  to  marry.  Their  heads  are  not  shaved  immediately  after 
their  husbands  death,  as  is  the  case  with  Deshi  Brahman  widows 
but  when  they  go  to  some  holy  place  like  Nasik,  Trimbak,  Benares' 
or  Prayag.  They  are  not  allowed  to  wear  the  jacket,  kudta,  nor 
bangles,  nor  to  mark  their  foreheads  with  a red  spot.  Widows  with 

sons  may  wear  bangles,  if  they  are  given  her  by  relations  on  the 
thirteenth  day  after  death. 


Writers. 


Kshatris. 


Writers  include  1642  Kshatris,  205  Prabhns,  and  153  Kayats. 
i here  is  no  local  writer  class.  The  Prabhus,  from  Thfina  and  Kolaba 
in  the  Konkan,  are  scattered  over  the  district  almost  all  in  Government 
service.  Kshatris  or  Thakors,  from  Upper  India,  with  a total 
strength  of  1642  men,  are  found  m Chalisgaon  and  Pachora.  They 
OTe  of  seven  sub-divisions,  Somavanshi,  Raghuvanshi,  Chandravanshi, 
Yadawanshi,  Rajkumar,  Tilakchandibayas  and  Katbayas  They 
do  not  drink  liquor,  but  eat  fish  and  the  flesh  of  goats  and  hares. 
They  are  landholders  and  writers.  They  wear  the  sacred  thread 
but  are  invested  with  it  only  a little  before  marriage  at  the 
bride  s house.  After  repeating  some  sacred  verses,  mantras,  flve 
Rrahmans  take  the  thread  and  put  it  round  the  bridegroom’s  neck 
according  to  a ceremony  called  durgajanva.  Their  marriage  customs 
are  rather  peculiar.  They  never  marry  both  their  sons  and  their 
daughters  into  the  same  sub-division.  The  rule  is  that  the  daughter 
should,  if  possible,  marry  into  a higher  sub-division,  while  a son 
may  marry  into  a lower  one.  Thus  the  Somavanshis  marry  their 
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daughters  to  the  Tilakchandbayas,  who  are  superior  to  them,  but 
their  sons  to  the  girls  of  Rajkumars,  who  are  inferior  to  them.  The 
unmarried  are  buried  and  the  married  burnt.  When  breath  fails, 
the  body  is  placed  on  a blanket  with  the  feet  towards  the  south, 
and  after  death,  before  it  is  removed,  they  dig  a little  earth 
below  the  feet  and  pour  some  water  over  the  earth.  The  body  is 
then  carried  to  be  burnt  or  buried.  All  who  join  the  funeral 
bring  small  nim  twigs  back  to  the  house  of  mourning.  On  reaching 
the  house,  a pot  filled  with  water  and  some  fire  are  placed  on  the 
spot  where  the  dead  breathed  his  last.  The  nim  twig  is  dipped 
into  the  pot,  and  after  touching  the  fire  with  it,  each  one  present 
sprinkles  the  water  three  times  over  his  feet.  Mourning  is  kept 
for  ten  days,  and  on  the  thirteenth,  a complete  suit  of  clothes 
is  given  to  a Mahabrahman,  one  of  a class  of  Brahmans  who 
alone  can  accept  such  presents.  Kayats,  from  Bareilley  and 
Pratapgad  in  Upper  India,  with  a total  strength  of  153  souls,  are 
found  in  Bhusaval  and  Chopda.  They  are  professional  writers  and 
clerks,  and  have  adopted  several  Musalman  habits.  They  drink  and 
eat  flesh,  but  are  particular  not  to  take  food  from  men  of  any  other 
caste.^  The  women  cover  their  whole  body  with  loose  clothes,  and 
never  show  their  face.  They  never  appear  in  public  and  do  not 
speak  even  with  their  own  elderly  male  relations.  If  they  chance 
to  walk  along  a street,  they  are  careful  to  arrange  their  dress  so 
that  not  the  slightest  part  of  their  body  is  left  open  to  public  view. 
The  men  wear  the  sacred  thread,  but  are  invested  with  it  a little 
before  marriage  time  without  the  ceremonies  which  form  part  of  the 
regular  Brahman  investiture.  They  treat  the  thread  with  great 
freedom,  taking  it  off  when  they  wish  to  get  drunk,  and  putting  it 
on  again  when  they  have  bathed  and  are  sober.  Girls  are  married 
between  eight  and  twelve  years  old.  They  burn  their  dead  spending 
much  on  fuel  and  clarified  butter.  When  life  is  nearly  gone,  the  body 
is  washed  by  near  relations  and  adorned  with  rich  clothes  and 
ornaments.  It  is  carried  on  a bier  to  the  river  side  and  laid  on 
the  sand;  and  the  deceased’s  son,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  nearest 
male  relation  takes  an  iron  stick,  with  a little  fire  at  one  end,  and 
walks  seven  times  round  the  body,  touching  it  with  the  fire  on  the 
feet,  waist,  shoulders,  ears,  and  head.  He  then  sits  apart,  and  the 
rest  of  the  party  burn  the  body.  They  mourn  for  ten  days,  during 
which  the  chief  mourner,  the  person  who  touched  the  body  with  fire, 
eats  food  cooked  by  himself  only.  On  the  thirteenth  day,  a man 
from  every  relation’s  house  goes  to  the  chief  mourner’s,  and  the 
heads  and  moustaches  of  all,  except  those  who  have  living  fathers,  are 
shaven.  A dinner,  called  pawcA  parje,  is  then  given  to  the  five  castes 
of  barbers,  washermen,  potters,  tailors,  and  village  guards.  This  is 
followed  by  a dinner  to  all  near  male  relations.  Widow  marriage  is  not 
allowed.  As  among  Brahmans  the  heads  of  some  of  their  widows 
are  regularly  shaved.  But  with  most  the  hair  is  only  once  shaved 
and  again  allowed  to  grow.  They  never  wear  glass  bangles  or  make 
the  red  brow-mark. 
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1 Among  them,  men  alone  serve  food  never  women. 
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Traders  and  Shopkeepers  include  eight  classes:  Vanis  29,094^ 
Bhatias  1798,  Tambolis  1509,  Gandhis  849,  Lavanas  30,  Halvais  263, 
Bhadbhunjas  205,  and  Kalals  897,  or  a total  strength  of  34,145  souls 
or  3*57  per  cent  of  the  whole  Hindu  population.  Of  Vanis  there  are 
four  main  divisions,  Khandesh,  Gujarat,  Marvad,  and  Lingayat. 
Khandesh  Yanis  have  six  chief  sub-divisions,  Ladsakkas,  Humbads, 
Nevas,  Kathars,  Yalanjus  or  Kunkaris,  and  Chitodis ; Gujarat 
Yanis  have  nine  sub-divisions,  Porvads,  Modhs,  Lads,  Desavals, 
Jharolas,  Yayadas,  Nagars,  Khadayatas,  and  Shrimalis;  Marvad 
Yanis  have  five  sub-divisions,  Agarvals,  Osvals,  Meshris,  Thakurs, 
and  Khandavalsj  and  Lingayats  have  four  sub-divisions,  Panchams, 
Dixivants,  Chilivants,  and  Melvants. 

Yanis  are  widely  distributed,  the  Khandesh,  Lingayat,  and  Marvad 
Yanis  in  almost  all  parts,  and  the  Gujarat  Yanis  in  Kandurbar, 
Shir  pur,  Shahada,  and  Chopda.  Of  the  history  of  the  different 
divisions  few  details  have  been  obtained.  Traces  in  their  home 
language,  and  some  peculiarities  in  their  dress,  point  to  a Gujarat 
origin  for  the  Ladsakkas  and  most  other  Khandesh  sub-divisions. 
At  the  same  time  they  must  have  been  long  settled  in  Khandesh, 
as  their  manners  and  appearance  differ  very  slightly  from  other 
long  settled  high  caste  Hindus.  The  Gujaratis  probably  came 
' later,  as  in  their  homes  they  keep  to  their  own  language.  The  date 
of  their  settlement  is  not  known,  but  some  at  least  of  them  came  to 
Khandesh  before  the  Moghal  conquest  (1600).^  Lingayats  were 
probably  later  immigrants,  as  they  shew  their  Kanarese  origin  by 
the  use  of  the  word  A^a  as  a term  of  respect,  by  singing  Kanarese 
hymns  to  their  gods,  and  some  of  them  by  speaking  Kanarese. 
The  bulk  of  the  Marvad  Yanis  are  still  later  comers.  Almost  all 
have  settled  since  the  establishment  of  British  rule,  and  a few  have 
still  their  homes  in  Marvad. 

Except  that  the  Gujaratis  are  fairer  and  the  Marvadis  larger 
and  more  vigorous,  Yanis  do  not  differ  much  from  Brahmans  in 
appearance.  The  Lingayats  speak  Marathi  at  home,  and  some  of 
them  know  Kanarese.  With  this  exception,  even  in  the  Ladsakke 
and  other  Khandesh  sub-divisions,  the  home  tongue  of  mmst  Yanis 
is  a corrupt  Marathi  or  Marvadi.  Almost  all  live  in  well  built  brick 
houses  with  tiled  roofs.  Millet  and  wheat,  and  rice  for  such  as  can 
afford  it,  are  their  staple  articles  of  food.  All  classes  of  Yanis  are 
vegetarians. 

Lingayats  and  Khandesh  Yanis  dress  in  Maratha  fashion.  Among 
the  Ladsakkas  and  the  Gujaratis,  the  Maratha  mode  of  dress  is  daily 
growing  commoner.  Among  Gujarat  Yanis,  men  are  gradually 
taking  to  the  Marathi  round  turban  and  long  loose  coat,  and 
their  women  have  mostly  adopted  the  long  Marathi  robe,  and  the 
bodice  covering  the  back  and  upper  arms  and  fastened  by  a knot 
below  the  bosom.  As  regards  ornaments,  the  men  have  given 
up  the  silver  waistband,  handora,  and  the  women,  except  in 
Parola  and  Dharangaon,  have  taken  to  wearing  Maratha  head 


^ The  Des^i  family  of  Nandurbar  has  title  deeds  from  Akbar  and  Aurangzeb. 
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1 ear  and  nose  jewels.  Marvad  women  wear  the  long  full  Marvad 
[ petticoat  and  scrimp  upper  robe,  and  some  of  the  men  have  begun 
! to  use  a head-dress,  in  shape  much  like  a Maratha  Brahman^ s. 

As  a class  they  are  thrifty  and  hardworking,  but  except  the 
' vigorous  Marvadis  and  a few  Gujarat  Yanis  and  Bhatias,  they  are 
' wanting  in  enterprise,  and  have  failed  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
' new  style  of  business  introduced  by  railways  and  telegraphs.  Of 
the  whole  Yani  population,  it  is  estimated  that  about  one-third  are 
, grocers  and  the  rest  moneylenders  and  grain  and  cloth  dealers. 

Among  Khandesh  Yanis  are  Shaivs,  Yaishnavs,  and  Shravaks ; 

‘ Gujarat  Yanis,  except  a few  Shravaks^  are  Yallabhachari  Yaishnavs ; 
Marvad  Yanis  are,  in  about  equal  numbers,  Shravaks  and 
Y aishnavs  ; and  Lingayats  belong  to  the  special  form  of  Shaivism 
founded  by  Basava  in  1150.  None  of  them  allow  widow  marriage. 

Of  Khandesh  Yanis,  Ladsakkas,  said  to  number  about  one 
thousand  houses  chiefly  in  the  central  and  southern  sub-divisions 
I of  Dhulia,  Amalner,  Yirdel,  Erandol,  Pachora,  Jalgaon,  Chalisgaon^ 
and  Pimpalner,  are  old  settlers  in  Khandesh,  who,  from  their  name, 
their  language,  and  their  customs,  would  seem  to  have  come  from 
southern  Gujarat  or  Lata  Desh.^  Besides  in  Khandesh,  Ladsakkas 
are  found  west  in  B%lan,  south-west  in  Malegaon,  and  south-east  in 
the  Nizam’s  dominions.  They  have  seven  family  stocks  and  108 
surnames,  though  in  ordinary  use  the  word  sliet,  or  mister,  takes  the 
place  of  a surname.  They  can  speak  Marathi,  but  their  home  tongue 
has  a strong  Gujarati  element.  They  do  not  eat  animal  food  or 
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Ldta,  or  Ldr,  Desh  is  believed  to  be  Ptolemy’s  (150)  Larike  which  includes  Broach, 
Ujain,  and  Nasik  (Bertius’  Ptolemy,  203,  Compare  Lassen,  Indische  Alterthumskunde, 
1.  108,  III.  170  ; Reinaud’s  Memoir  Sur  I’lnde,  200  ; D’Anville’s  Anc,  Geog.  II.  546  ; 
Yule’s  Marco  Polo,  II.  303  ; Elliot’s  History,  1.  378).  Ariake  mentioned  in  the  Peri- 
plus  (247)  is  supposed  to  be  Larike  ; but  the  change  is  doubtful  (McCrindle,  113). 
In  the  sixth  century  (585)  the  Chdlukya,  Pulikesi  II.,  is  said  to  have  conquered  the 
Ldtas,  Malavs,  and  Gujars.  (Ind.  Ant.  V.  72,  VIII.  244).  In  the  Brihatsamhita  of 
Varahamihira,  L4ta  is  mentioned  as  conquered  along  with  Mdlava,  Bharukachehha, 
Surdshtra,  and  Sindliu ; and  in  the  Romaka  Siddhdnta,  it  is  named  along  with 
Surdshtra  and  Konkan  (Prof.  R.  G.  Bhdnddrkar,  17th  September  1880).  Hivan 
Thsang’s  (640)  Atali  has  been  identified  as  Ldta ; but  this  is  doubtful  (Reinaud’s 
Memoir,  200).  In  the  ninth  century  (800)  the  Rdthod  ruler  Govind  III.  passed  from 
the  Deccan  across  the  Tdpti  and  invaded  Ldta  (Ind.  Ant.  VI.  63).  In  the  ninth 
century  (851)  Sulimdn,  the  Arab  traveller,  names  Ldravi  as  the  sea  along  the  shores 
of  south  Gujardt  and  the  north  Konkan  (Reinaud’s  Memoir  Sur  I’lnde,  200;  Elliot’s 
History,  I.  328).  Early  in  the  tenth  century  (915)  Mas’udi  extends  the  name  Ldravi  to 
the  whole  Arabian  Sea,  and  notices  that  the  language  of  the  Konkan  coast  was  called 
L4ri  (Prairies  d’Or,  1.  330,  332,  380  ; Elliot,  1.24,  378).  A few  years  later,  Ibn 
Haukal  (940)  speaks  of  the  Konkan  coast  as  Lattian  (Ouseley’s  Oriental  Geography, 
12).  At  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  (997),  Mul  Rdj  is  said  to  have  crossed  the 
Narbada  from  the  north  and  conquered  Ldta,  a land  of  dingy  thick-waisted  women 
(Ras  Mdla61,Ind.  Ant.  IV,  111).  In  the  eleventh  century  its  capitals  were  Broach 
and  Rdnder  near  Surat.  (A1  Biruni  (1030)  in  Reinaud’s  Fragments,  121  ; and  Elliot,  I. 
61,  66).  In  the  twelfth  century  Kumdr  Pal  of  Anhilvdda  is  said  to  have  driven 
the  Ldr  tribe  from  his  kingdom.  (Tod’s  Western  India,  187).  And  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  lords  of  Godhra  and  Lata  are  mentioned  as  owing  allegiance  to  the  chief 
of  Dholka  (lod*  Ant.  VI.  16,  190).  The  only  known  relics  of  the  name  Ldta  are  in 
Ldd  a sub-division  of  Gujardt  Vdnids  found  chiefly  in  Broach  and  Surat;  in  Ldd 
Shrimdlis  a Mdrvdd  tribe  of  Vanids  (Tod’s  Western  India,  187)  ; and  in  Ldd  a 
leading  division  of  Khdndesh  Vanjdris  and  Koshtis.  Col.  Tod  (Western  India,  188  ; 
Trans.  Roy.  As.  Soc.  I.  209)  would  trace  the  name  in  the  Sildrs,  as  if  Shri  Ldr  or  the 
leading  Ldrs,  who  ruled  in  the  Konkan  during  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries. 
(See  Ind.  Ant.  IX.  38 
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drink  wine.  They  dress  in  Maratka  fashion^  both  men  and  women 
wearing  strong  coarse  cloth  and  spending  very  little  on  their  clothes. 
Busy  and  hardworking,  in  their  efforts  to  make  money  they  spare 
no  pains  and  deny  themselves  almost  all  pleasures.  They  are  very 
ready  to  travel  and  most  careful  and  prudent  in  their  way  of  doing 
business.  At  the  same  time  their  underhand  and  heartless  dealings 
have  earned  them  the  name  of  DeviTs  children,  hJiutdchipraja.  Most 
of  them  are  town  and  village  shopkeepers  and  moneylenders,  and 
a few  are  husbandmen.  They  teach  their  boys  some  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  are  on  the  whole  well-to-do.  Most  of 
their  customs  are  the  same  as  those  of  Gujarat  Vanis.  Betrothal 
proposals  begin  one  or  two  years  before  marriage.  For  the  formal 
ceremony  of  asking,  mdgni,  on  a lucky  day,  about  fifty  of  the 
bridegroom’s  relations  and  friends  meet  at  the  bride’s,  present  her 
with  silk  clothes  and  ornaments,  perform  some  religious  ceremonies, 
and  end  the  day  with  a feast.  Early  marriages  are  the  rule,  for 
girls  between  five  and  ten,  and  for  boys  between  fifteen  and 
twenty-five.  On  the  day  fixed  for  the  marriage,  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  friends  and  relations,  with  their  women,  children,  and 
servants,  are  asked.  Players,  vdjantris,  musketeers,  handukvdlds, 
and,  if  means  permit,  dancing  girls,  are  brought,  and  fireworks  are 
let  off.  The  marriage  ceremony  generally  takes  place  at  sunset. 
The  bridegroom  is  dressed  in  the  usual  long  coat,  angarkha,  and 
turban,  and  the  bride  in  a rich  silk  cloth,  pitdmhar.  The  bride- 
giving, kanydddrij  ceremony  does  not  differ  from  that  in  use  among 
Brahmans.  After  it  is  over,  Lakshmi  is  worshipped,  the  regular 
ceremonies  are  performed,  and  after  the  sej  or  rice-pouring  ceremony, 
in  which  the  family  deity  is  entirely  covered  with  rice,  the  day 
ends  with  a feast  where  leaf  plates  and  cups  are  supplied  by  the  priest. 
They  burn  their  dead,  shrouding  their  women  in  one  of  their  two 
silk  marriag’e  cloths,  pitdmhars.  On  their  funeral  rites  little  is 
spent.  The  widow’s  head  is  shaved  and  re-marriage  forbidden. 
In  religion  they  are  Vaishnavs.  Their  family  deity  is  Yyankatesh, 
whose  chief  place  of  worship  is  Vyankoji’s  hill  near  the  Tirupati 
railway  station,  eighty-four  miles  north-west  of  Madras.  They  also 
keep  in  their  houses  the  images  of  Khanderao  and  worship  other 
gods.  They  fast  on  the  elevenths  of  every  Hindu  month,  the  days 
sacred  to  Shiv,  and  generally  on  all  Fridays.  Their  holy  books  are 
translations  of  such  Puranic  writings  as  HaripMh,  Shivlilamrita, 
and  Rukmini  Svayamvar.  The  community  was  formerly  controlled 
by  five  headmen  called  8hetids.  Now  their  headship  is  gone,  and 
no  respect  is  shown  to  their  privileges  ; questions  of  social  discipline 
a.re  settled  by  a meeting  of  from  fifty  to  a hundred  castemen. 

Chitodis,  apparently  from  Chitod  near  Bhopal,  found  in  Nasirabad 
and  Jalgaon,  are,  even  among  Yanis,  so  noted  for  greed  that 
Chitod-minded,  chitod, mati,  is  a common  term  for  a miser.  They 
are  all  Shravaks.  Humbads,  found  in  Jamner,  Chopda,  Parola, 
Dhulia,  Amalner,  and  Nasirabad,  are  petty  traders  and  grocers. 
They  do  not  eat  with  Chitodis  and  Ladsakkas,  but  these  latter 
have  an  equal  objection  to  eat  with  them.  They  are  Jains  in 
religion  and  worship  Parasnath.  Of  the  remaining  sub-divisions, 
the  Nevas  of  Savda,  Nasirabad,  and  Yaval,  numbering  in  all 
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3 about  500  souls^  tbe  Lads  of  Savda^  numbering  about  500  souls^ 
i the  Kathars  of  Savda,  Yaval,  and  Nasirabad,  numbering  400  souls, 
■ and  tbe  Valanju  Kunkari  or  Shethe  Vanis  of  Dbulia,  Amalner, 
] Cbopda,  and  Cbalisgaon,  numbering  about  500  souls,  are  reckoned 
; among  Vaisbyas  and  speak  botb  Grujarati  and  Maratbi.  Except  a 
) few  ^ moneylenders  and  husbandmen,  all  are  petty  shopkeepers, 
; dealing  chiefly  in  grocery.  Botb  men  and  women  dress  in  Gujarat 
] fashion.  In  religion  all  are  Sbravaks.  At  their  marriages,  as  is 
i the  custom  among  some  Gujarat  Yanis,  the  bride  and  bridegroom’s 
I parties  cover  each  other  with  abuse.  Besides  these  sub-divisions, 
among  Khandesh  Yanis  are  Palivals,  Dhakads,  Khaidars,  and 
I Khedas,  of  whom,  except  that  the  first  two  are  Sbravaks,  no  details 
have  ^ been  obtained.  Gujarat  Yanis,  with  nine  sub-divisions, 
f Porvads,  Modhs,  Lads,  Desavals,  Jharolas,  Yayadas,  Nagars, 

I Khadayatas,  and  Shrimalis,  each  with  the  two  branches  of  Dasa 
; and  Yisa,  are  found  in  Shahada,  Shirpur,  and  Chopda,  but  chiefly 
in  the  town  and  sub-division  of  Nandurbar.  Some  of  them 
i were  settled  in  Nandurbar  before  the  Moghal  conquest  (1600),  and 
: others  are  said  to  have  come  in  the  troubled  times  of  the  eighteenth 
; century,  because  the  Pendharis’  god  had  a shrine  in  Nandurbar,  and 
: they  never  pillaged  the  town.  They  are  fairer  than  other  Khandesh 
Yanis,  and  shave  the  beard  and  head  like  Brahmans.  Almost 
; all  speak  Marathi  abroad  and  Gujarati  at  home,  much  mixed 
I with  Marathi  words  and  idioms  and  marked  by  a peculiarly  Marathi 
1 twang.  They  live  in  brick-built  two-storied  houses,  and  are  clean, 
peaceful,  and  hardworking,  less  exacting  and  more  popular 
than  Marvadis,  but  wanting  in  vigour  and  enterprise.  As  a rule 
they  never  take  their  food  till  after  midday,  and  their  dinner 
parties  are  always  held  at  night.  They  are  strict  vegetarians, 
and,  among  vegetables,  do  not  eat  carrots,  onions,  or  garlic.  They 
are  all  traders,  grocers,  moneylenders,  grain  and  cloth  dealers, 
sellers  of  clarified  butter,  oil,  and  other  miscellaneous  articles. 

I Except  Porvads  and  Shrimalis  who  are  Sbravaks^  in  religion,  they 
i are  Yaishnavs  of  the  Yallabhacharya  sect.  They  keep  up  their 
marriage  connection  with  Gujarat,  and  large  numbers  of  them  visit 
: the  sacred  shrines  of  Eanchhod  in  Dakor  and  Krishna  in  Dvarka. 

I A committee  formed  of  some  leading  caste  members  settles  caste 
I disputes,  and  has  lost  none  of  its  former  authority.  Though 
still  well-to-do,  they  are  said  to  be  less  prosperous  than  they  were 
thirty  years  ago.  The  change  in  the  course  of  Khandesh  trade, 
from  the  Tapti  valley  to  the  present  railway  line  through  the  south 
of  the  district,  has  greatly  reduced  the  importance  of  Nandurbar  as  a 
trade  centre,  and  their  want  of  enterprise  has  prevented  the  Gujarat 
Yanis  of  west  Khandesh  from  sharing  in  the  new  trade  of  the  district. 

Marvad  Yanis  of  five  chief  sub-divisions,  Agarval,  Meshri,  Thakur, 
Khandeval,  and  Osval,  have  come  into  Khandesh  from  Marvad, 
Jepur,  Jodhpur,  and  Udepur  by  Burhanpur,  Sirpur,  Dhadi,  Bari, 
Nimad,  and  Malwa,  almost  all  since  the  establishment  of  British 
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^ The  Shrdvak  V^nis  are  said  to  have  first  settled  at  the  village  of  Gdndhli  six 
miles  north-east  of  Amalner.  See  below,  “ Places  of  Interest”. 
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rule.  They  are  distributed  all  over  the  district,  and  there  is  almost 
no  village  that  has  not  a Marvadi^s  shop.  Their  features  are  more 
strongly  marked,  and  they  are  sturdier  and  more  active  than  other 
Vanis.  The  men  usually  wear  a lock  of  hair  curling  over  each 
cheek.  Some  of  them  wear  the  beard,  but  most  have  lately  taken 
to  shave  the  whole  face  except  the  moustache.  Among  newcomers, 
their  home  tongue  is  Marvadi,  but  most  speak  a mixed  Hindustani 
and  Gujarati.  Most  of  the  men  can  read  and  write,  learning  a little 
at  school  or  at  home  from  their  fathers  or  their  clerks,  As  a rule 
they  are  moneylenders,  with  a bad  name  for  hardness  and  unfairness 
in  their  dealings.^  Besides  lending  money,  they  deal  in  grain,  pulse, 
condiments,  oil,  and  butter.  Their  houses  are  always  clean  and  well 
kept,  and  the  walls  painted  in  bright  fantastic  colours.  In  villages, 
the  Marvadi^ s is  generally  the  best  built  house,  and  in  towns  some 
have  handsome  three  or  four-storied  dwellings  with  richly  carved  and 
gaily  painted  fronts,  They  take  much  less  care  of  their  persons 
than  of  their  houses.  Their  women,  except  on  great  occasions,  are 
slovenly,  and  the  men  are  by  no  means  careful  to  keep  the  rules  about 
bathing.  Their  food  consists  of  rice,  wheat,  pulse,  Indian  millet, 
butter,  oil,  and  sugar,  a small  quantity  of  which  is  usually  kept  for 
the  children.  Tea  is  not  an  usual  drink.  In  their  dress  the  men 
seem  inclined  to  change  their  own  small  close-fitting  head-dress  for 
something  in  shape  and  appearance  more  like  the  Maratha  Brahman 
turban.  They  generally  wear  their  coat-cuffs  well  turned  back  to 
show  the  bright  lining  of  the  sleeves.  Most  men  wear  a silver 
toe-ring.  The  women’s  dress  is  an  open-backed  bodice,  a petticoat, 
and  a robe,  odni,  drawn  upwards  from  the  band  of  the  petticoat, 
and  falling  like  a veil  over  the  head  and  face.  Above  the  elbow 
and  on  the  wrists  they  wear  gold  jewels,  but  their  chief  ornaments 
are  bone  bracelets.  In  religion  they  are,  |in  about  equal  numbers, 
Vaishnavs  and  Shravaks.  The  Yaishnavs  keep  sacred  Chaitra 
shuddh  ninth,  or  lidmnavmi  (March- April)  and  the  elevenths  of  every 
month,  ehddashisf  and  worship  Giri  and  Shri  Balaji  the  god  of  gain, 
in  whose  name  every  Yaishnav  Marvadi  opens  a separate  account, 
and  goes  to  his  fairs  at  Giri  Dealgam  and  Pandharpur.  Shravak 
or  Jain  Marvadis  worship  the  naked  Parasnath,  the  twenty-third 
Jain  saint,  and  fast  on  the  fifth,  eighth,  and  fourteenth  days 
qf  every  n-cw  an  d full  moon.  Their  priests,  called  jatis,  are  held 
in  high  respect.  The  different  sub-divisions  eat  with  one  another 
but  do  not  intermarry.  Except  Osvals,  all  take  food  prepared  by 
Brahmans.  Their  marriage  ceremonies  are  performed  by  Gaud 
Brahmans.  From  one  to  three  weeks  before  a marriage,  nightly 
processions,  called  hindoris,  take  place,  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
moving  about  the  village  by  different  streets.^  The  dead  are 
burnt  except  unweaned  children  who  are  buried.  Except 
among  Osvals,  the  chief  mourner  shaves  his  beard  and  moustaches. 
Khandesh  MarvMis  are  not  careful  to  provide  for  the  destitute  of 


* A common  phrase  illustrates  their  sharp  practices,  paishdno  ghi,  naghino  paisho, 
i.e.  ghi  of  ( ne  pice  and  one  pice  of  ghi,  or  two  charges  on  everything  one  buys. 

2 The  n procession  differs  from  the  vardt  in  taking  place  befoye,  instead  of 
after  the  marriage.  . ^ 
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their  caste  ; a MarvMi  beggar  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  sight. 
A few  rich  men  have  built  temples  and  opened  alms-houses,  where 
grain,  flour,  and  money  are  given  to  the  destitute,  water  to  travellers, 
and  grass  to  cattle.  Rest-houses,  dJiarmshdlds,  and  temples  have 
also  been  built.  Most  Khandesh  Marvadis  have  settled  in  the 
district,  visiting  their  native  country  from  time  to  time  to  see  their 
relations,  to  look  after  their  estates,  to  perform  religious  rites,  and 
to  marry.  As  a class  they  are  well-to-do.  Agarvals,  old  settlers 
in  Khandesh,  claim  to  be  of  higher  caste  than  other  Marvadis. 
They  affect  Brahman  customs,  have  a large  turban  and  white 
clothes,  and  their  women  never  wear  bone  bracelets.  This  claim 
of  higher  caste  seems  to  have  no  foundation.  Other  Marvadis 
deny  it  and  new  Agarval  settlers  differ  in  no  way  from  the  usual 
Marvadi  immigrants.  They  are  the  chief  merchants  of  Chopda, 
Jalgaon,  Dharang’aon,  Dhulia,  and  Raver.  Prospering  as  money- 
lenders and  general  merchants,  some  of  them  are  becoming  land- 
holders, but  they  do  not  attend  much  to  agriculture.  Another  class 
usually  called  Jat  Marvadis,  apparently  Jats  not  Manis  by  race, 
with  a total  streng’th  of  220  souls,  are  found  in  Chalisgaon, 
Bhusaval,  and  Taloda.  They  come  from  Bharatpur  in  Marvad, 
and  eat  flesh  and  drink  liquor.  They  worship  all  Hindu  gods,  but 
their  chief  deity  is  Keva  Devi  in  the  village  of  Kinishia  in  Jodhpur. 
Cultivators  by  profession,  they  dine  but  do  not  marry  with 
Khandesh  Marvadis.  At  their  marriage,  when  the  bridegroom  goes 
to  the  bride^s  house,  he  finds,  at  the  door  of  the  marriage  booth,  a 
board  with  a row  of  seven  or  sometimes  nine  wooden  sparrows,  the 
middle  one  being  the  biggest  and  highest.  Before  entering,  the 
bridegroom  must  aim  at  the  middle  sparrow  and  touch  it  with 
the  end  of  his  sword.  They  allow  a woman  to  marry  a second 
husband  during  the  lifetime  of  the  first.  On  such  occasions  the 
caste-people  are  called,  and  if  the  husband  agrees  to  divorce  his 
wife,  he  is  asked  to  cut  off  the  end  of  his  turban  and  give  it  to  the 
assembled  castemen.  Slight  breaches  of  caste  rules  are  forgiven, 
but  eating  cow  s flesh  or  dining  with  low  caste  people  is  never 
condoned. 

The  Lingayat  or  South  India  Yanis,  found  in  Dhulia,  Amalner, 
Jalgaon,  Jananer,  and  Bhusaval,  and  here  and  there  in  the  west  of  the 
district,  have  a total  strength  of  500  souls.  They  have  four  sub- 
divisions and  about  fifteen  minor  branches.  The  four  sub-divisions, 
Panchams,  Dixivants,  Chilivants,  and  Melvants  dine  together,  but 
the  three  first  do  not  marry  with  the  Melvants.  Except  a few  who 
have  taken  to  cultivation,  almost  all  are  shopkeepers  and  traders. 
They  are  mild  and  hardworking,  and  in  money  matters  as  sharp  as 
MarvMis.  They  speak  Marathi  as  well  as  Kanarese.  They  live  on 
millet  bread  and  pulse,  and  touch  neither  flesh  nor  liquor.  They  all 
profess  the  special  form  of  Shaivism  founded  by  Basava  in  1150,  and 
never  part  with  a small  ling,  which  both  men  and  women  carry  in  an 
oblong  silver  shrine  hung  round  the  neck  or  bound  round  the  right 
arm  near  the  shoulder,  or,  among  the  poor,  tied  in  the  turban,  They 
fast  on  all  days  sacred  to  Shiv.  The  shrine  of  their  deified  founder, 
Basaveshvar  Nandi,  at  Kalburga  or  Gulburga  in  the  Nizamis 
dominions,  is  to  them  as  holy  as  Benares.  Some  of  them  have  lately 
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begun  to  worship  Khanderao.  All  their  religious  ceremonies  are 
performed  by  a class  of  priests  called  Jangams,  who,  each  with  its 
high  priest,  form  four  separate  bodies,  one  for  each  of  the  main 
sub-divisions.  The  sect-mark,  an  horizontal  streak  of  white  ashes, 
is  worn  both  by  men  and  women,  the  women  thinking  the  ashes 
luckier  than  saffron.  Early  marriages  are  the  rule,  but  there  is  no 
objection  to  a girl  remaining  unmarried  up  to  womanhood.  They 
bury  their  dead.  Before  the  body  is  taken  from  the  house,  a caste 
dinner  of  buns  and  kliir,  a preparation  of  boiled  milk,  rice  and  sugar, 
is  given,  and  alms  are  distributed  among  the  Jangams.  The  body 
is  then  washed,  smeared  with  ashes,  dressed  in  a loincloth,  kaupin, 
seated  on  a wooden  box  covered  with  flower  garlands,  and  with  music 
carried  to  the  burial  ground.  Though,  for  two  or  three  days,  the 
relations  of  the  dead  are  considered  impure,  no  mourning  is  observed 
and  no  beating  of  breasts  is  allowed.  From  the  idea  that  nothing 
can  defile  the  true  worshipper  and  wearer  of  the  lingy  they  do  not 
observe  the  ordinary  Hindu  practice  about  ceremonial  impurity. 
The  Chilivants  and  Melvants  are  careful  to  cook  in  the  dark, 
and  very  strongly  object  to  be  seen  by  strangers  when  cooking  or 
eating.  Though  some  of  them  are  rich,  as  a class  they  are  not  very 
well-to-do. 

Bhatias,  found  chiefly  in  Dhulia,  Dharangaon,  Erandol,  and 
Jalgaon,  trade  in  cotton  and  linseed,  some  of  them  being  agents 
for  Bombay  merchants.  Tambolis,  mostly  Muhammadans  found 
in  Shirsoli,  Yaval,  Betavad,  Dhulia,  and  Jalgaon,  but  very  rarely 
in  the  west  of  the  district,  are  a poor  class  dealing  in  betel  leaves. 
The  Hindu  Tamboli,  locally  known  as  Bari,  is  both  the  gTower 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  retail  seller  of  betel  leaves,  though  generally 
the  retail  trade  is  carried  on  by  Musalman  Tambolis.  GtAndhis, 
found  chiefly  at  Dhulia,  Raver,  and  Parola,  are  said  to  have 
come  from  Burhanpur.  They  deal  in  perfumes  and  essences, 
attarsy  and  travel  to  the  larger  local  fairs.  Lavanas,  found 
chiefly  in  the  east  of  the  district,  come  from  Burhanpur,  and 
deal  in  thread  for  making  turbans  and  in  miscellaneous  goods. 
They  fetch  the  raw  thread  from  Bombay,  cut  it  into  suitable 
lengths,  and  twist  it.  As  a class  they  are  rather  badly  off. 
Halvais  are  sweetmeat-sellers  ; the  poor  among  them  are  labourers. 
Bhadbhunjas,  found  in  Dhulia  and  some  large  towns,  grind,  roast  or 
parch  grain  and  prepare  it  for  sale.  Kalals  are  liquor-sellers,  and 
the  poorer  of  them  labourers. 

Husbandmen  include  eight  classes  with  a strength  of 
390,615  souls  or  41-13  per  cent  of  the  whole  Hindu  population. 
Of  these  344,592  were  Kunbis;  41,776  MMis;  1580  Hatkars  ; 
lOOOAlkaris;  806  Bunkars;  547  BharMisj  64  Babars ; and  244 
Lodhis.  Kunbis,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  Khandesh  population, 
belong  to  two  main  divisions,  local  and  Gujar  Kunbis.  Gujar 
Kunbis  include  eight  classes,  Revas  properly  Levas,  Dores, 
DMes,  Garis,  Kadvas,  Analas,  Londaris,  and  Khapras.  There  are 
a few  families  of  Dales  on  the  banks  of  the  Tapti  in  Shahada 
and  Taloda  and  in  Raver  towards  Burhanpur.  The  Deshmukhs  of 
Jamner  are  said  to  be  Gari  Gujars,  but  they  claim  equality  with  and 
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. call  tliemselves  Reve  Gujars.  The  Kadvas,  Aualas,  and  Dales^  are 
f round  only  in  small  nnmbers.  The  Londaris,  also  known  as  Bad 
! Gujars,  are  said  to  have  acquired  the  name  Londaris  from  their 
I being  exclusively  employed  in  ginning  cotton.  The  Khapras  are  a 
[ mixed  or  inferior  class. 

The  most  important  of  Khandesh  Gujar  cultivators  are  the  Reves 
and  Bores  Reve  Gujars  are  found  in  Dhnlia,  Amalner,  Savda, 
Ravei%  and  Shahada^;  and  Bores,  a far  larger  class,  in  Chopda 
Brandol,  Nasirabad,  and  throughout  the  west.  According  to  their 
. hereditary  chroniclers,  the  Reve  Gujars  trace  their  origin  from 
I Bahu  Raja  and  his  four  sons,  Amrigant,  Jamadigant,  Mehedigant 
^ and  say  that  they  came  from  Ranthambhor 

“ to  Juuagad 

' in  Kathiawar,  and  from  there  to  Ahmedabad  where  they  settled 

tor  hve  generations.  From  Ahmedabad  they  were  driven  to 
i Favagad  and  Champaner,  where  they  founded  a mighty  city  with 

this  stronghold  they  were  dislodged 
by  Ghhapi  Raja,  and  spread  up  the  Narbada  valley  into  Nilgad 
where  one  Vibharsi  Bhilaro  or  Yibharsi  Tadvi  ruled.  From  Nilgad 

Nimar,  and  peopled  thirty- two  territorial 
' Kargund.  From  Kargund,  with  a vanguard 

' ? entered  Khandesh,  some  of  them  across  the 
hills  by  Thalner,  and  others  down  the  Tapti  valley  by  Asirgad. 
Ihis  immigration  is  said  to  have  happened  in  the  eleventh  century 
, and  that  it  was  not  much  later  than  this,  is  shown  by  the  transfe 
im  1219  of  the  office  of  Jamner  deslimuhh  from  a Gavli  to  a Reve 

have  eleven  family  stocks,  gotras,  and 
. ^ families  only  thirty-six  are  represented 

m Khandesh.  The  gotras  are  Ambik,  Atri,  Bharadvai,  Gargya 
Gautam,  Jamdagnya,  Kashyap,  Kaushik,  Kaushalya,  Prayag,  and 
Vashishtha.  The  Reves  consider  themselves  a very  superior  caste 
abstaining  from  strong  drink  and  flesh,  and  eating  only  from  the 
hands  of  a Brahman  or  one  of  their  own  caste.  They  worship  twenty- 
ithree  goddesses  of  whom  the  chief  is  the  Jvalamukhi  or  fire-faced.^ 
They  observe  three  great  religious  ceremonies.  The  first  is  held  on 
the  eig’hth  of  Ghaitra^  (March- April)  when  seven  rows  of  grain  cakes 
twenty-five  cakes  in  each  row,  are  fiaid  before  their  goddess  and 


^The  Dale  Gujars  are  said  to  be  so  called  from  preparing  pulse,  ddl.  Mr.  J,  Pollen 


Q 


iAi,  T J?®  01’  Levdsof  the  Oharotar  between 

ll^hmedabad  and  Baroda.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  Khdndesh  towns  and  villages 
where  Reves  are  found  : Ainpur,  Chdngdev,  Wdghod,  Tdndalvddi,  Kerdle,  Loni,  Dapor 
.^ochankheda  ^^d^pur  Patondi  Dasnur,  Singur,  Nimbol,  Pimpri,  MangalvLi, 
Utner,  Anturle,  Khedi,  Khilde,  Balvadi,  Kumbhdrkheda,  Jdmner,  Palaskheda, 
^impalgaon,  Erandol  Parthadi,  Duskheda,  Mansod,  Akulkheda,  and 

xorgavla.  Mr.  J.  Pollen  C.S.  3 Mr.  J.  Pollen,  C.S. 

Bhatdnya,  Bobda,  Chdchrya,  Chaudhrya, 
.havrdsha,  Chhalotra,  Gahmdar,  Kdnhav,  Kanhya,  Kaniya,  Kdshyap,  Katdrva 
^ohdrya,  Mdloya,  Mokdti,  Muchhdla,  Muchhaldev,  Patlya,  Pipaldya,  Pipalnerya’ 
Pundshya  Ratdya,  Samosrya  Sarvaria,  Shdha,  Shindghdvnya,  Sirsdt,  Suryavansha’ 
Jnhdlya,  Vaigandya,  and  Vishnu.  ’ 

= The  other  goddesses  are  : Ahhra,  Amaj,  Bholeshvar,  ChAvand,  Dhirai,  Haleshvar. 
Idsla,  Hingldj,  Jogeshvari,  Kokhrdi,  Kaleshvar,  Khemaj,  Khodeshvar  Malhdr 
!limaj,  Ratndi,  Revdi,  Samldi,  Subhadra,  Salaj,  Visydchdl,  and  Valaj.  ' ’ 
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the  last  year’s  cocoauut  is  taken  away  and  a new  one  put  in  its 
place.  The  second  rite  is  on  the  fifteenth  of  Shrdvan  (July- 
August),  when  grain,  pulse,  and  rice  are  cooked  together  and 
offered  to  the  goddess.  The  third  is  held  on  the  fifteenth  of  Mdgh 
(January -February),  and  in  addition  to  the  worship  of  the 
goddess,  includes  a ceremony  known  as  rohan.  In  this  ceremony 
the  younger  members  of  each  family,  carrying  two  cocoanuts  a-piece, 
meet  at  the  house  of  their  head.  These  cocoanuts  are  duly  worshipped 
at  the  headman’s  house,  and  after  dinner  are  carried  to  their 
different  houses. 

The  following  are  the  chief  details  of  the  Reve  Kunbi  marriage 
ceremonies.  Preparations  begin  on  both  sides  on  a day  fixed  by 
the  village  astrologer.  The  five  essential  marriage  formalities  are, 
in  order  of  time,  (1)  the  anointing  with  turmeric,  halad ; (2) 
boundary  worship,  simdntpujan,  commonly  called  simanti  ; (3)  the 
joining  of  hands,  hdtol,  the  knot,  gdntlij  and  the  worship  of  the 
sacred  fire,  chavri  hhavri;  (4)  the  meeting  of  the  bride  with  her 
mother-in-law  who  comes  with  gifts,  sunmukh ; and  (5)  the  basket 
offering  to  Brahmans,  jlidlf  with  presents  of  apparel,  dher,  to 
village  servants.  Each  of  these  ceremonies  is  followed  by  a feast, 
two  of  them  being  given  by  the  bride’s  father.  Those  following 
the  third  and  the  fifth  ceremonies  are  grand  general  feasts. 
Marriage,  as  opposed  to  betrothal,  mdgni,  begins  by  a meeting  of 
kindred  and  friends  at  the  bride’s  and  at  the  bridegroom’s  house, 
in  honour  of  the  turmeric  rubbing.^  Five  matrons,  who  have 
already  drawn  lines  of  white  powder,  rdngoli,  round  the  space 
in  front  of  the  wooden  stool  on  which  the  bridegroom  is  seated, 
surround  it  and  are  followed  by  the  Brahman  who  steps  in  front 
of  the  stool  and  starts  what  is  known  as  the  pot  worship,  kalashpuja. 
It  begins  by  the  priest  placing  a copper  pot,  halash,  full  of  water, 
within  the  space  marked  off  with  white  powder  in  front  of  the  stool. 
In  the  mouth  of  this  pot  he  places  a piece  of  cocoanut  and  five  betel 
leaves  in  a fan-like  shape.  Into  the  water  he  drops  a betelnut  and  a 
copper  pice,  and  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  wooden  stool,  he  lays 
a betelnut  as  a representation  of  Ganpati.  He  then  repeats  sacred 
verses,  mantras,  in  praise  of  Ganpati  and  prays  him  to  be  kindly. 
Then,  at  his  request,  the  five  matrons  coming  forward  with  open 
dishes  full  of  turmeric,  rice,  and  red  powder,  rub  the  bridegroom 
with  turmeric,  daub  his  forehead  with  red  powder,  and  stick 
rice  on  it.  The  rubbing  goes  on  amidst  continuous  uproar,  the 
women  laughing,  the  bridegroom  struggling,  and  every  one 
joining  in  the  fun.  After  the  rubbing  is  over  the  Brahman  leads  the 
iDridegroom  to  the  family  goddess,  Jciddevi,  worships  her  and  accepts 
alms.  In  the  same  way  a similar  turmeric-rubbing  ceremony  is 
performed  on  the  bride  at  her  own  house.  The  whole  does  not  cost 
more  than  from  3d.  to  6d.  (2-4  annas).  Then,  with  the  bridegroom, 
the  assembled  guests  and  kindred  in  a long  line  of  bullock  carts, 
with  gaily-clad  bell-jangling  bullocks,  set  out  for  the  bride’s  village 
accompanied  by  the  family  priest  and  hired  musicians.  When  the 


^ The  bride  is  first  rubbed,  and  what  remains,  usJiti  halad,  is  sent  for  the  bridegroom. 
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party  reaches  the  village  boundary^  or  more  usually  the  temple  of 
Marutij  just  outside  the  village,  they  stop  and  all  get  out  to  perform 
the  simanti  ceremony.  Here  they  are  met  by  a party  from  the  bride’s 
house,  and  trays  full  of  robes  and  ornaments  ^ are  produced.  The 
bridegroom  is  then  seated  on  a wooden  stool,  and  the  priest  arranging 
the  pot,  halash,  and  Ganpati,  as  above,  repeats  sacred  verses,  mantras. 
After  this  the  bride’s  father  advances  and  puts  the  robes  on  the 
bridegroom,  a ring  on  his  finger,  and  an  anklet  round  his  right  foot. 
On  the  empty  tray  the  bridegroom’s  father  places  a piece  of  cloth  as 
a present  for  the  bride  s eldest  female  relation.  Gifts  are  then  made 
to  the  Brahman,  and,  among  Pajna  Kunbis,  a piece  of  cocoanut^ 
covered  with  golden  leaf  paper  known  as  begad,  is  placed  in  the 
^ bridegroom’s  right  hand.  Among  Tilola  Kunbis,  Dore  Kunbis, 
and  others  of  Rajput  descent,  the  dagger-knife,  hatydr,  is  given 
instead  of  the  cocoanut.  The  bridegroom  then  rises  holding  the 
cocoanut  or  dagger,  and  the  company,  headed  by  the  musicians, 
forms  a procession.  The  bridegroom,  surrounded  by  his  friends  on 
foot,  usually  rides  on  horseback.  In  this  way  they  reach  the  booth, 
mdndav,  in  front  of  the  bride’s  house.  Here  the  procession  breaks 
up,  the  bridegroom  sitting  in  the  shed  a little  apart,  while  the 
women  of  the  party  rush  into  the  house  and  exchange  salutations. 

The  marriage  proper,  with  the  joining  of  hands,  the  knot,  and  the 
worship  of  sacred  fire,  begins  at  even  time.  The  bridegroom  is  led 
to  a place  decked  with  plantain  and  mango  leaves,  and  seated  on  a 
stool  on  a slightly  raised  square  mound,  bahule,  of  sand  kept  together 
by  a facing  of  mud  or  unburnt  brick.  The  bride  is  brought  out  and 
seated  on  another  stool  opposite  the  bridegroom,  and,  between  them, 
female  friends  stretch  a cloth  curtain,  antarpat.  Then  the  officiating 
Brahman  from  the  roof  of  the  house  or  from  a high  tree,  watches 
the  sunset  muttering  sacred  verses.  When  the  sun  has  half  sunk, 
he  cries  in  a loud  voice  ‘^Be  careful’,  sdvdhdn,  and  claps  his  hands, 
a signal  known  as  the  tali.  On  this  the  curtain,  antarpat,  is 
; dropped,  and,  by  the  bride’s  uncle  or  other  near  male  relation,  the 
bridegroom’s  hand  is  clasped  over  the  hands  of  the  bride.  The 
^ Brahman,  tnen,  coming  close  to  the  stool,  places  his  hands  over  the 
I bride’s  and  bridegroom’s  joined  hands,  and  mutters  verses.  Then  a 
! stone  slab,  pdta  or  chavri,  on  which  spices  are  usually  rolled,  is  placed 
I near  the  stool.  Upon  this  the  priest  arranges  a handful  of  rice,  a 
I handful  of  magenta  powder  kunhu,  red  powder  guldl,  a fragrant 
! unguent  ground  with  turmeric  chiksa,  nine  betelnuts,  nine  dates, 

I nine  pieces  of  cocoanut,  and  a handful  of  turmeric.  Close  beside  these 
Rearranges  the  pot,  kalash,  and  sets  up  the  betelnut  that  represents 
Ganpati.  He  then  worships  Ganpati,  and  the  father  of  the  bride, 
taking  a little  water,  pours  it  over  the  clasped  hands  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  and  thus  completes  the  daughter-giving,  kanydddn, 
ceremony.  The  bridegroom  then  lets  the  bride’s  hands  go" 
hatvalisutne,  and  the  Brahman  promptly  knots  the  bridegroom’s 
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* details  are  : a shawl  costing  from  Rs.  2 to  Rs.  10  (poor  people  who  cannot  afford 
’ to  buy  a shawl  borrow  one  and  return  it  afterwards) ; a turban  from  Rs,  2 to  Rs.  10  • 
• a waistcloth  from  Re.  1 to  Rs.  5 ; a ring  from  annas  4 to  Re.  1 ; an  armlet  from  anna  1 
■ to  annas  5 ; robe,  jama,  from  Rs.  2 to  Rs.  4;  and  alms  to  Brahmans  4 an7ias. 
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waistclotb^  dliotwr^  or  trouser  clotli_,  to  tlie  bride^s  gown,  lugde, 
and  lights  the  sacred  fire,  Itom,  piling  a few  cotton  stalks  or 
some  sacred  wood,  such  as  Butea  frondosa,  palas,  and  throwing 
on  a little  clarified  butter  and  sesamum.  The  pair  then  rise,  and, 
without  untying  their  robes,  walk  five  times  round  the  fire,  from 
right  to  left,  performing  the  ceremony  called  chavri  hhavri.  They 
are  then  taken  into  the  house  to  worship  the  family  gods.  On 
their  return  they  are  once  more  seated  on  the  wooden  stools, 
and  a dish,  containing  rice  and  other  food,  is  served  by  two  young 
married  women  on  an  iron  tray.  Out  of  this  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  eat  together,  and  a grand  dinner,  costing  from  2s.  to 
£5  (Re.  1-Rs.  50),  is  given  to  relations  and  friends.  After  dinner 
the  grand  marriage  procession  is  formed,  the  bridegroom  wearing 
the  tinsel  crown,  basing,  costing  from  6d.  to  4s.  (annas  4-Rs.  2),  and 
generally  riding  on  a horse,  or  in  a cart  with  the  bride.  Torches, 
fireworks,  and  music,  costing  from  6d.  to  £2  (annas  4-Rs.  20), 
accompany  the  procession,  the  women  walking  on  cloth  spread  on  the 
ground  usually  by  the  village  washerman.  After  this  the  bridegroom 
returns  to  his  own  house  or  lodging. 

The  day  after  the  grand  marriage  ceremony,  the  mother  of  the 
bridegroom,  who  has  not  been  present  on  any  former  occasion,  comes 
to  see  the  bride.  This  is  called  the  face  inspection,  sunmuhh,  and 
costs  from  2s.  to  £5  (Re.  I-Rs.  50).  She  brings  with  her  several 
bamboo  baskets  containing  sesamum  balls,  gram  pulse  balls, 
betelnuts,  cocoa  kernels,  dates,  robes,  pieces  of  cloth,  ornaments, 
chiefly  the  nosering  nath,  the  marriage  necklet  with  beads  of  gold 
strung  on  it  in  two  or  four  rows  ma7igal  suti^a,^  an  armlet  hade,  a 
necklace  galsari,  a comb,  and  a glass  bead  necklace  pot,  together 
with  sweetmeats  and  fruit  of  various  kinds.  The  bride  and 
bridegroom,  are  seated  on  stools  to  receive  these  presents,  and  the 
baskets  are  ranged  before  them.  The  family  priest  then  worships 
the  pot,  halash,  and  Ganpati,  while  the  bridegToonf  s mother,  coming 
forward,  decks  the  bride  with  clothes  and  ornaments,  and,  dipping 
her  finger  in  molasses  or  sugar,  puts  it  into  the  bidders  mouth.  A 
dinner  is  then  given,  and  gifts,  dher,  of  turbans  to  the  male,  and 
robes  to  the  female  relations  usually  follow. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  marriage  festivities  a broad  bamboo  basket, 
jhdl,  is  brought  forward.  It  contains  a piece  of  cloth,  nine  dates, 
nine  cocoa  kernels,  nine  lumps  of  turmeric,  a handful  of  rice,  and 
nine  wheaten  saucer- shaped  flour  lamps.  The  bride  and  bridegroom 
are  tied  together  as  before,  and  sit  on  the  stools  beside  the 
broad  basket,  jhdl.  -The  priest  worships  as  before,  and,  at  a given 
signal,  the  pair  rising  walk  round  the  basket,  jhdl,  five  times  from 
right  to  left.  The  basket  with  its  contents  is  given  to  the 
Brahman,  and  presents,  dher,  are  made  to  the  musicians,  Mhars,  Kolis, 
and  other  village  servants.  A procession  of  guests  and  friends, 
vardt,  then  forms,  and  all  set  out  for  their  homes.  Besides  these 
essential  ceremonies  there  is  much  play  and  merriment,  with  various 
struggles  for  supremacy  between  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  who  pelt 


^ Wives  always  wear  this  ornament  during  their  husbands’  lifetime. 
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eacli  other  with  turmeric,  bite  betelnut  leaves  out  of  each  other’s 
mouths,  and  pull  a betelnut  from  each  other’s  hands.  The  total  cost 
of  marriage  for  the  poorest  of  the  Kunbi  class  varies  from  £1  to  £2 
(Rs.  10-Rs.  20)  ; for  the  middle  class  from  £10  to  £20  (Rs.  100- 
Rs.  200) ; and  for  the  well-to-do  from  £50  to  £200  (Rs.  500  - Rs.  2000) . 
Among  Khandesh  Kunbis  marriage  expenses  seldom  exceed  £200 
(Rs.  2000).  At  these  ceremonies  the  gold  and  silver  images  of 
the  family  goddess  are  carried  to  the  house  where  the  wedding 
is  held,  and  when  the  wedding  is  over,  they  are  with  great  pomp 
I carried  back  to  the  house  of  the  head  of  the  family.  The  head  of 
the  Reves  in  Khandesh  is  the  Reve  Gujar  Patil  at  Ainpur  in 
Raver.  He  belongs  to  the  Ohhalotra  family  of  the  Yashisht  clan, 
and  settles  all  caste  disputes. 

Doke  Guj4rs,  who  number  forty-one  families,^  are  said  originally 
to  have  been  Dor  Rajputs.^  The  Deshmukhs  of  Ohopda  are  one  of 
the  chief  Dore  Gujar  families  in  Khandesh.  They  claim  to  belong  to 
the  Pavar^  family  of  the  Kashyaprishi  clan  and  worship  the  goddess 
Dormata.  Prom  Darbgad  (?)  they  are  said  to  have  spread  to  Abu, 
thence  to  Ujain,  thence  to  Ankleshvar  in  Broach,  thence  to 
Mandag’ad  (?),  and  thence  to  Dabhoifort  in  Baroda.  From  Gujarat, 
apparently  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  soon  after  the 
Musalman  capture  of  Pavagad  (1484),  they  retired  to  Turanmal  hill 
in  north-west  Khandesh,  From  Turanmal,  six  brothers  of  the 
family  separated  and  settled,  one  in  Sultanpur,  another  in  Kothli, 
the  third  in  Dhanur,  the  fourth  in  Shirpur,  the  fifth  in  Shahada,  and 
the  sixth  Gomalsing  in  Mustaphabad,  commonly  known  as  Chopda. 
The  fifth  in  descent  from  Gomalsing,  Trimbakji  son  of  Jevaji,  was, 
by  Shah  Jehan  (1628-1658),  appointed  Deshmukh  of  Chopda.  The 
present  Deshmukh  is  fifth  in  descent  from  Trimbakji.  They  eat  flesh, 
drink  wine,  and  take  food  from  the  hands  of  Reve  Gujars.  They 
worship  a naked  swordblade  and  a goddess,  Hemajmata,  represented 
sitting  under  a sandal,  chandan,  tree. 

Kadve  Gujars,  found  in  Songir,  Burhanpur,  and  Kimar,  have 
the  same  peculiar  custom  as  Gujarat  Kadvas,  celebrating  marriages 
only  once  in  twelve  years.  The  shrine  of  their  chief  deity,  Umiya, 
is  at  Oja,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Visnagar  and  sixty  north  of 
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^ The  forty-one  families,  hids,  are  : Pavdrs  of  Dhargadh,  Chohdns  of  Nd,gelgadh, 
Simal  of  Dodgadh,  Ghelot  of  Ahirgadh,  Kaba  of  Dhondgadh,  Khavi  of  Modgadh*, 
Solanki  of  Rohadgadli,  Chauthan  of  Kampegadh,  Mori  of  Chitodgadh,  Nikumbh  of 
Modgadh,  Toka  of  Asirgadh,  Gohel  of  Khedgadh,  Chdvda  of  Pdtangadh,  Jhiila  of 
Pdtargadh,  Dodiye  of  Jaitpur,  Vaghela  of  Budhelagadh,  Huna  of  Akhilgadh,  Survate 
of  Bubbati,  Gujaric  of  Palegadh,  Padhikar  of  Sodhdgadh,  Nimbol  of  Jhatangadh, 
Devare  of  Tdrigadh,  Bhagesa  of  Ramgadh,  Kdgva  of  Kalpigadh,  Wanhol  of 
Dhauhaligadh,  Bode  of  Krishnagadh,  Tovar  of  Delhi,  Khapre  of  Gajyangadh,  Khichi 
of  Analvadgadh,  Jddav  of  Jundgadh,  Makvdne  of  Makdaigadh,  Bdrod  of  Bahmangadh, 
Ddbhi  of  Kdpadvagadh,  Harihar  of  Hormajgadh,  Gaud  of  Ajmir,  Javkhedye  of 
Shvetbandha,  Sakhele  of  Ranjea,  Bhatele  of  Jotpur,  Suryavanshi  of  Sarvargadh, 
Borsi  or  Borad  of  Borigadh,  and  Kalumba  of  Rumigadh.  Mr.  J.  Pollen,  C.  S, 

2 Dor  Rajputs  have  disappeared  from  Rajputdna  where  they  were  once  famous  and 
included  in  the  thirty-six  royal  races.  (Tod’s  Rdjasthdn,  I.  105).  They  are  still 
found  in  small  numbers  in  the  North-West  Provinces.  (Elliot’s  Races,  I.  87). 

3 The  name  Pavdr  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  better  known  Parmdr.  Elliot’s 
Races,  I.  20,  note.  Trans.  Roy,  As.  Soc.  I.  207. 
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Ahmedabad.  Numerous  priests  and  Kadve  representatives  attend 
the  shrine  about  six  months  before  the  marriage  time  to  fix  the  day 
and  hour  for  the  ceremony.  On  these  occasions,  so  great  is  the 
demand  for  wives,  that  infants  of  even  one  month  old  are  married. 

The  other  main  Kunbi  division,  known  simply  as  Kunbis,  has 
nine  sub-divisions  : Pajna,  Tilole,  Ghatole,  Loni,  Kumbhare,  Marathe, 
Dakshni,  Varadi,  Vanjari,  and  Akarmase.  Pajnas  (25,535)  are  sub^ 
divided  into  four  classes  : Reva,  Thorgavhana,  Kandarkar,  and 
Navghari.  The  first  is  the  main  stock,  the  other  three  originated 
in  feuds  and  disputes.  All  Pajnas  eat  together,  but  on  account  of 
disputes  as  to  which  division  is  the  highest,  they  do  not  intermarry. 
One  of  the  chief  Pajna  Kunbis  is  the  Deshmukh  of  Yaval.  He 
belongs  to  the  Thorgavhanis,  who  take  their  name  from  Thorgavhan 
in  Savda,  as  the  Kandarkars  take  theiPs  from  Kandari  on  the  Tapti 
in  BhusavaL  The  Navgharis  would  seem  to  be  the  descendants  of 
nine  families  or  houses  who  left  the  main  stock  and  settled  in 
different  villages  throughout  the  district.  Pajnas  are  numerous  only 
in  Chopda,  Nasirabad,  and  Jamner.  Truthful,  orderly,  and  frugal 
almost  to  niggardliness,  they  are  the  most  hardworking,  industrious, 
and  simpleminded  of  the  Khandesh  agricultural  population.  Since 
the  great  dispute  which  broke  up  their  caste,  they  have  been 
remarkable  for  the  apparent  absence  of  jealousies  and  treacheries 
which  distinguish  the  Gujar  Kunbis.  Except  among  a few  rich 
families  the  women  are  allowed  to  appear  in  public.  Tilola  Kunbis 
(76,984),  spread  all  over  the  district,  are  most  numerous  in  the  Savda 
and  Jamner  sub-divisions.  There  is  a local  tradition  that,  like  the 
Dore  Gujars,  the  Tilola  Kunbis  were  Rajputs,  and  formerly  had 
the  honorific  sing,  attached  to  their  names.  They  are  said  to  have 
conie  from  Upper  India  and  to  have  belonged  to  the  class  of 
Dadar  Pavars.  Much  less  truthful  and  orderly,  they  are  not 
nearly  so  careful  or  hardworking  as  the  Pajnas,  with  whom  they 
eat  but  do  not  intermarry.  The  chief  Tilola  families  are  those 
of  the  Deshmukhs  of  Amalner  and  Varangaon,  and  of  the  Patil 
of  Hartala.  Ghatolas,  said  to  have  come  from  above  the  Ghats, 
that  is  from  the  south  side  of  the  Ajanta  range,  are  numerous  in 
Bhusaval,  Jamner,  Pachora,  Chalisgaon,  and  Nasirabad,  and  a few 
are  found  in  Chopda,  Erandol,  and  Dhulia.  They  eat  but  do  not 
marry  with  the  Tilola  Kunbis.  Lonis  (121 ),  regarded  as  an  aboriginal 
tribe,  dwell  chiefly  on  the  banks  of  the  Girna  and  in  small  villages 
on  the  Tapti.  They  are  found  also  in  Malegaon,  Jalgaon,  Raipur, 
Pachora,  Malkapur,  and  Nandurbar.  They  are  a very  poor  tribe 
eating  with  Tilolas,  Pajnas,  Gujars,  and  Yanis,  but  never  marrying 
except  among  themselves.  Kumbhaees,  by  no  means  a numerous 
tribe,  are  found  in  the  village  of  Bholana  in  Nasirabad  and  in  parts  of 
Chopda.  Like  the  Lonis  they  are  very  poor.  Marathas  (49,719),  said 
to  have  originally  come  from  Nasik,  Poona,  Satara,  and  Ahmednagar, 
during  the  reign  of  the  last  Peshwa  (1796-1817),  are  of  two 
classes,  Khasas  and  Karchis,  who  do  not  intermarry.  The  Khasas 
are  pure,  the  children  of  parents  of  the  same  class.  The  Karchis  are 
said  to  be  the  descendants  of  handmaids.  Though  generally  called 
Marathas,  they  have  special  surnames  known  to  familiar  friends. 
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such  as  (xaikwar,  Mohite,  Jagta^  Sinde,  Nimhalkar,  and  Pavar. 
They  eat  with  Tilola,  Pajna,  and  other  Kunbis.  The  Khase  Marathas 
observe  the  zenana  custom_,  generally  known  as  Marathi  Mola, 
which  is  done  by  scarcely  one  Karchi  family  in  a hundred.  Dakshnis 
(14jo03)j  said  to  be  immigrants  from  the  DeccaUj  are  of  lower 
caste^  than  the  Maratha  Kunbis^  and  marry  only  among  themselves. 
Varadis,  said  to  be  immigrants  from  Berar,  resemble  Tilola  Kunbis 
in  most  of  their  customs  and  habits . Manjaris  (1017),  said  to  have 
been  originally  carriers,  are  very  numerous  in  Jamner,  Marangaon, 
Dharangaon,  Parola,  Erandol,  and  Dhulia.  At  present  there  is  no 
noticeable  difference  between  them  and  ordinary  Kunbis.  As  there 
aie  Vanjari  Patils  in  Jamner,^  they  have  probably  long  been  settled 
as  cultivators.  Akarmasas  (1085)  are  said  to  be  the  children  of  Gujar 
handmaids.  They  are  by  no  means  numerous,  but  a few  are  found 
in  Nasirabad,  Chopda,  and  Shahada.  None  of  the  better  class  of 
Kunbis  eat  with  them. 

Ten  classes  of  husbandmen,  Babars,  Bunkars,  Bharadis,  Alkaris, 
Hatkars,  M!alis,  Lodhis,  Jals,  and  Rajputs,  seem  not  to  be  regular 
Kunbis.  Babars  (64),  in  their  habits  and  customs,  resemble  ordinary 
Kunbis.  They  are  found  in  Amalner.  Bunkars  (806),  or  weavers,  for 
they  seem  to  have  been  weavers  before  they  became  husbandmen,' are 
said  to  have  come  from  Gwalior  and  the  country  near  the  Ganges. 
Resembling  Kolis  in  appearance  their  customs  are  like  those  of 
Pardeshi  or  Upper  Indian  Kunbis.  They  allow  widow  marriage, 
and  worship  the  goddesses  Chhalotra,  Tuljapuri,  and  Hinglai.  The 
Ainpur  Bunkars  eat  at  the  hands  of  Kolis,^  while  the  Bunkars  of 
Varangaon,  Rasalpur,  Bornar,  and  Jalgaon,  are  decidedly  Pardeshi. 
The  Jalgaon  Bunkars  say  that  they  came  from  Upper  India,  and 
Pardeshi  Brahmans  usually  attend  their  marriages.  They  have  no 
sub-divisions.  They  still  weave  roug’h  cloth,  hhddij  as  well  as 
cultivate,  and  have  the  peculiar  custom  of  burying  the  unmarried 
and  burning  the  married.  Bharadis  (547),  found  in  the  Jamner 
and  Nasirabad  sub-divisions,  though  professional  dancers  and 
singers,  ^ are  also  beggars  and  cultivators.  Alkaris  (1006), 
Pardeshis  of  the  Maha  Lodhi  caste  from  Upper  India,  are  called 
Alkaris  from  cultivating  the  dl  or  madder,  which  yields  the 
famous  red  dye  TuhoTOjH gi.  They  are  numerous  in  Savda,  Faizpur, 
and  Kasirabad,  and  are  found  in  smaller  numbers  throughout 
the  district.  Hatkars  (1580),  formerly  Dhangars  or  shepherds,^ 
have  given  up  their  wandering  life  and  taken  to  agriculture. 
They  say  that  they  came  from  Gangthari,  that  is,  the  banks  of  the 
Godavari.^  Numerous  in  Jamner,  Chalisgaon,  Nasirabad,  and 
Pachora,  where  some  of  them  have  obtained  patil  rights,  they  are 
very  hardworking  and  much  less  quarrelsome  than  Gujars.  Malis 
are  of  three  classes,  Phul,  Jire,  and  Kas.  The  first  two  eat  together 
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1 One  of  these,  Ndrdyan  Ukhap^til  of  Rdver  claims  to  be  a pure  Kunbi,  stating  that 
his  forefathers  used  to  graze  cattle  and  were  called  Vanj^ris  as  a nickname. 

^ Bunkars  of  Jalgaon  say  that  the  Ainpur  Bunkars  are  Pardeshi  Kolis. 

When  asked  his  caste,  a Hatkar  always  answers  Hatkar  Dhangar. 

The  Pdtil  of  Pohor  in  Jamner,  an  influential  Dhangar,  says  that  his  ancestors 
came  from  near  Poona, 
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and  look  on  the  Kas  as  a lower  tribe.  They  do  not  intermarry. 
Some  Phul  Malis  have  received  assignments  of  lands^  vatans,  the 
Deshmnkh  of  Erandol  being  a notable  instance.  Lodhis  (244)^  found 
at  Dhnlia^  Songad,  Pachora,  Snigad,  Nasirabad,  Kanderi_,  and  Eaipur, 
are  not  the  same  as  Maha  Lodhis,,  and  will  not  grow  madder,,  dl. 
They  eat  at  the  h^nds  of  a Brahman  or  a caste-fellow  only^  and 
marry  among  themselves.  Among  them,,  at  marriages,,  the  bride- 
groom, at  a fixed  hour,  comes  to  the  marriage  booth  and  strikes  it 
with  a stick  or  wand.  The  next  day  there  is  a feast  and  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  meet  in  the  booth  for  the  first  time.  The  Brahman 
astrologer  repeats  texts,  and  the  bridegroom,  holding  the  bidders 
hands  in  his,  her  father  drops  a gift  into  them.  They  worship 
Bundela  and  Bhavani,  and  observe  the  Basra  (October-November) 
and  Ashtami  ( July-Angust)  holidays.  Except  in  cases  of  death  from 
cholera  or  small-pox,  they  burn  their  dead.  Jals  are  found  at  Eazur 
andManur  inBhusaval,  and  in  some  Chalisgaon  and  Pachora  villages. 
They  are  said  to  have  come  from  Marwar,  and  to  eat  only  at  the 
hands  of  Brahmans. 

Of  Eaj put  cultivators  there  are,  besides  the  Dore  Gujars  who  now 
rank  as  Knnbis,  four  classes,  Pardeshis,  Khapedas,  Marathas,  and 
Dakhnis.  The  first  two  eat  and  drink  with  Tilola  Knnbis,^  but 
the  Maratha  and  Dakhni  Eaj  puts  are  said  not  to  be  entitled  to 
this  honour.  Otherwise  called  Eane  Eajputs,  the  Maratha  Eajputs, 
like  the  Pardeshi  Eajputs,  do  not  allow  their  widows  to  marry. 
Many  Maratha  Eajput  patils  hold  land-grants,  vatans^  in  east 
Khandesh,  but,  as  a rule,  they  seem  to  prefer  employment  as  sepoys 
to  the  drudgery  of  a hnsbandman^s  life.  They  are  said  to  be 
quarrelsome  and  spiteful.  The  Eane  Eajputs  have  such  surnames 
as  Jadhav  and  Shisode,  and  any  two  of  their  tribes  can  intermarry. 
They  have  sixteen  houses  in  Yaval,  and  they  do  not  eat  with  Knnbis. 
The  Eane  Eajputs  of  Dandaiche  and  Sindkheda  hunt  and  eat 
flesh,  fowl  and  fish,  and  drink  wine.  Their  women  never  appear 
in  public  and  would  die  rather  than  work  on  roads  or  in  fields. 
They  sew  bodices,  but  neither  spin  nor  weave.  Besides  these  four 
classes,  Suryavanshi  Eajputs  are  found  in  Nimar  and  on  the  borders 
of  Savda  and  Bhusaval.  They  neither  eat  with  other  Eajputs  nor 
allow  widow  marriage.  The  higher  families  are  known  by  the  title 
of  Thakur. 

The  Marathi  dialects  of  the  cultivating  classes  are  four,  Gnjri, 
Dakshni,  Khandeshi  or  Ahirani,  and  Varadi.  Gujri,  spoken  chiefly 
by  the  Gujars,  is  remarkable  for  its  large  number  of  Gujarati  words 
and  case  endings  ; Dakshni  is  spoken  by  the  immigrants  from  the 
Deccan ; Khandeshi  ^ or  Ahirani  by  the  earliest  non-aboriginal 
settlers ; and  Varadi,  an  importation  from  Berar,  has  a marked 
mixture  of  Hindi  words  and  endings. 

Of  Craftsmen  there  were  fifteen  divisions ; Sonars  16,904, 
Sutars  11,367,  Lohars  4873,  Shimp  is  14,629,  Kasars  3642,  Kumbhars 


1 The  higher  Rajputs  do  not  eat  with  ordinary  Kunbis.  Mardtha  and  other  lower 
IS"  J VoTeiIc  S stranger,  Tilole  and  Pdjna 
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5697,  DMgvans  921,  Lakheras  94,  G-aundis  675,  Kacliliis  10, 
Patharvats  376,  Otaris  804,  Lonaris  4517,  Beldars  2586,  and 
Kasbis  16,  or  a total  strength  of  68,456  souls  or  6*56  per  cent  of  the 
whole  population. 

SoNAES,  holding  the  highest  place  among  Khandesh  craftsmen 
and  believed  to  have  come  from  Upper  India  or  Malwa,  are  found 
throughout  the  district.  They  are  of  two  sub-divisions,  Ahir  Sonars 
and  Vaishya  or  Jain  Sonars.  Ahir  Sonars,  believed  to  have  come 
originally  from  Upper  India,  are  fair  and  goodlooking,  careful  to 
be  well  shaven  and  always  dressed  in  clean  clothes.  They  are 
clever  and  hardworking,  but  most  dangerous  to  deal  with,  as  the 
local  proverb  says,  Bapu,  have  no  dealings  with  a goldsmith,  a 
tailor,  or  my  lord  kulkarni'k^  It  is  generally  believed  that  if  an 
ornament  made  from  seventeen  rupees’  weight  of  metal  be 
broken  and  melted,  it  will  be  found  to  have  lost  about  thirty  per 
cent  in  weight.  Once  a year  on  the  thirtieth  8hrdvan  vadya 
(September),  every  goldsmith  gets  some  gold  from  his  mother  and 
sister,  and  makes  it  into  an  ornament  filching  some  of  the  gold  as 
a luck-penny  to  start  the  new  year  with.  As  the  saying  is  : ^‘'To  a 
Sonar  even  his  own  mother  is  nothing”.^  Besides  making  and 
repairing  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  they  set  gems  and  work  in 
precious  stones,  and  the  poor  prepare  copper  and  brass  ornaments 
for  sale  to  the  women  of  the  lower  classes.  Besides  working  as 
jewellers,  some  are  cultivators,  others  masons,  and  a few  are  labourers. 
Some  deal  in  grain  and  lend  money,  and  a few  who  have  received 
some  education  are  employed  as  Government  servants.  Those  v/ho 
work  as  goldsmiths  earn  according  to  their  skill  from  fd.  to  6d. 
(J  anna-d  annas)  for  every  rupee  weight  of  gold.  They  eat  the  flesh 
of  sheep,  goats,  and  fowls,  and  drink  liquor.  Proposals  for  marriages 
are  made  while  the  children  are  in  their  infancy.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  formal  demand,  mdgni,  which  is  generally  made  four  years 
before  marriage,  some  gold  and  silver  ornaments  and  silken  clothes 
are  given  to  the  bride. ^ The  marrying  couple  are  generally  of 
about  the  same  age,  seldom  over  ten.  Their  marriage  ceremonies 
include  turmeric  rubbing  and  the  other  usual  observances  and 
end  with  a feast.  Of  late  they  have  introduced  the  custom  of 
performing  simanti,  or  as  they  incorrectly  pronounce  it  shevanti, 
two  hours  before  the  regular  marriage  begins.^  Some  years  ago 
the  food  was  served  in  a large  bell-metal  dish  from  which 
twelve  persons  ate  sitting  in  a group.  Now  each  guest  has  his  own 
dish.  Marriage  expenses,  which  formerly  varied  from  £5  to  £10 
(Rs.  50- Us.  100),  have  of  late  nearly  doubled.  Widow  marriage  in 
the  gandharva  or  pat  form  is  allowed.  On  a lucky  day  in  the  dark 
half  of  the  month,  some  time  after  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  widow’s 
father  has  been  settled,^  the  bridegroom,  with  his  relations  and 
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1 The  Mardthi  runs  : Sonar,  Shimpi,  Kulharni  dppa,  ydnclii  sangat  naho  re  Bdppa, 

2 The  Mardthi  is  : Sondr  va  sahhi  dis  ndhi  liondr. 

3 The  details  are  : one  petticoat,  gdghra  ; one  upper  garment,  p>hadki ; two  robes, 

sddis  ; s^veetmeats,  and  some  money.  For  further  details  see  above,  p.  65.  * 

5 This  sum  was  formerly  about  £6  (Rs.  60).  It  has  now  risen  sevenfold  and*  some- 
times eightfold. 
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friends,  goes  to  the  house  of  his  widow  bride.  A Brahman  or  an 
astrologer,  joshi,  is  called  in,  and  two  low  stools,  pats,  are  placed 
near  each  other  covered  with  cloth.  The  Brahman  or  joshi  then 
invokes  Ganpati  and  Varuna,  and  gives  the  pair  folded  betel  leaves, 
pctiibidiy  to  hold  in  their  hands.  Then  the  bridegroom,  taking  a 
dagger  or  other  weapon  in  his  left  hand,  sits  on  one  stool  and  the 
bride  sits  on  the  other  to  the  bridegroom^  s right.  The  Brahman 
recites  hymns,  mantras y and  worships  Ganpati  and  Varuna,  and  a 
married  woman  comes  forward  and  rubs  the  foreheads  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  with  saffron  and  rice.  The  bridegroom  then  gdves 
clothes  to  the  bride  which  she  forthwith  puts  on,  and  in  return  her 
father,  rubbing  his  brow  with  sandal,  gives  the  bridegroom  clothes. 
As  it  is  a custom  that  the  bride’s  relations  and  friends  should  not 
see  their  faces  for  three  days,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  leave  for 
the  bridegioom  s house  almost  immediately  after  the  marriage  is 
performed,  dwo  old  practices,  giving  gifts  to  the  village  headman 
and  employing  Mang  musicians,  are  falling  into  disuse.  After  a 
funeial.  Sonars  have  a peculiar  custom  of  rubbing  clarified  butter  and 
molasses  on  the  shoulders  of  the  bier-bearers.  They  worship  all  Hindu 
gods,  especially  Khandoba  and  the  goddess  Chandi  or  Devi,  fast  on 
all  days  sacred  to  Shiv  and  Vishnu,  and  have  Brahmans  as  their 
priests.  Their  marriage  and  funeral  ceremonies  are  those  laid  down 
m the  Purans.  On  the  thirtieth  day  of  the  Hindu  month  of 
Shrdvan  (September)  they  worship  the  hearth,  bdgeshvariy  and  throw 
liquor  and  the  tongue  of  a goat  on  the  fire.  On  this  day,  except 
making  the  luck-penny,  under  penalty  of  a fine,  no  work  is  done. 
Caste  disputes  are  settled  by  a council,  pancliy  whose  discussions  are 
proverbially  long,  lasting  sometimes  a whole  day  and  night  until 
dawn.  As  the  saying  is,  When  the  stars  fade  the  sondrs  dine 
I hough  some  learn  Bnglish,  most  teach  their  children  only  reading* 
and  writing  and  the  little  arithmetic  wanted  to  keep  their  accounts. 
As  a class  they  are  well  off,  some  of  them  rich.  Vaishya  or  Jain 
Sonars,  a small^  community  of  500  men,  are  found  in  Handurbar, 
Prakasha,  Shahada,  Sindkhed,  Amalner,  Erandol,  and  Betavad. 
They  aie  believed  to  be  old  settlers,  and  neither  dine  nor  marry 
with  the  Ahir  Sonars.^  I hey  speak  both  Gujarati  and  Marathi,  and 
in  Nandurbar  and  Shahada  their  women  wear  the  robe  in  Gujarat 
fashion.  ^ They  work  as  goldsmiths  and  neither  eat  flesh  nor  drink 
liquor.  They  wear  the  sacred  thread,  perform  the  regular  thread 
ceremony,  and  are  in  other  respects  like  Brahmans.  Their  widows’ 
heads  are  shaved  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  marry.  Some  are 
Vaishnavs  and  others  Shaivs.  Their  priests  are  Brahmans. 

Sutars,  carpenters,  are  of  three  divisions,  Sutars  proper  otherwise 
called  Deshi  Sutars,  Ahir  Sutars,  and  PanchM  Sutars.  Sutars  proper 
say  that  they  are  Kunbis  by  descent.  They  belong’  to  two  divisions, 
Panchaldharmi  found  at  Jalgaon,  Dharangaon,  and  Erandol ; and 
Savala  found  at  Yaval,  Nasirabad,  and  Asoda,  Ahir  Sutars  are 
distinct  and  aie  of  the  same  class  as  Ahir  Lohars  and  Ahir  cultivators. 
They  do  not  marry  with  Deshi  Sutars.  As  carpenters  and  wood 


* The  Mardthi  is  : Nigh  re  tdra,  jev  re  sondra. 
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carvers  Klidndesh  Siitdrs  are  good  workers,  easily  trained  to  handle 
European  tools.  The  Sutars  of  Chopda  and  Yaval  have  a local 
name  for  carving  and  house  carpentry  ; and  those  of  Taloda  are 
famous  for  their  skill  in  making  carts.  Some  twenty  or  thirty  of  them 
come  in  January  from  Songhad  in  G-ujarat  to  Navapur  and  Taloda, 
and  stay  till  May  making  carts.  A carpenters  daily  wage  varies 
from  I5.  to  2s.  (annas  8 - Re.  1)  according  to  skill.  Village  carpenters 
are  usually  paid  in  grain  for  making  and  mending  field  tools,  and  in 
cash  for  house  carpentry.  They  eat  animal  food  and  have  no  rule 
against  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks.  Like  high  caste  Hindus 
they  wear  a coat,  waistcoat,  waistcloth,  and  turban,  folded  either 
I after  the  Brahman  or  the  Prabhu  fashion.  They  burn  their  dead. 

I Widows  may  marry,  but  if  they  marry,  they  are  not  held  in  much 
I respect.  They  have  a separate  caste  organisation  with  local  chiefs 
I or  heads  called  chaudhris.  They  are  a rising  class  careful  to  teach 
! their  children.  Panchal  Sutars,  so  called  from  their  acquaintance 
; with  the  five  arts  of  working  in  wood,  gold,  iron,  brass,  and  stone,  are 
I believed  to  have  come  from  Madras  and  are  said  to  be  settled  in  large 
' numbers  in  Poona  and  Ahmednagar.  "With  a strength  of  283  souls, 

: they  are  found  almost  throughout  the  district,  especially  in  Chopda, 
Jamner,  and  Pachora.  If  the  first  husband  agrees  to  separate  from 
them,  their  women  are  allowed  to  form  a second  marriage.  They 
I neither  eat  nor  marry  with  Khandesh  Sutars. 

Lohars,  blacksmiths,  found  all  over  the  district,  and  with  a 
> good  local  name  in  Dhulia  and  Bhusaval  where  they  have  learned 
( in  local  fund  and  railway  workshops,  are  said  to  be  of  twelve  and 
a half  divisions  of  which  only  four  and  a half,  Gujarati,  Marathi, 

; Panchal,  Ahir,  and  Ghisadi^  are  known  in  Khandesh.  The  last,  the 
; half-castes  found  at  Kasirabad  near  Jalgaon,  are  a poor  class  who 
3 grind  knives,  clean  sword  blades,  and  make  sword  sheaths.  The  Ahir 
Lohars  are  a distinct  class,  the  same  as  the  Ahir  Sutars  and 
i cultivators.  The  three  chief  divisions  differ  little  from  each  other. 
Strong,  dark,  and  with  regular  features,  they  are  hardworking, 
thriftless,  and  quarrelsome.  They  make  and  repair  the  iron  work  of 
ploughs  and  carts.  In  former  times,  at  hook-swinging  festivals,  the 
Lohar  worked  the  iron  hook  into  the  muscles  of  the  devotee^  s back. 
They  speak  Marathi  and  dress  like  low  caste  Hindus.  They  worship 
fShiv  and  Khandoba.  Their  hereditary  spiritual  guide,  guru, 
PanchMdharm  who  belongs  to  their  own  caste,  settles  all  social 
disputes.  He  wanders  among  his  people  visiting  the  same  localities 
at  long  intervals.  They  are  not  well-to-do,  their  earnings  sufficing 
for  their  daily  wants  only,  6d.  to  1.9.  (4-8  annas)  a day.  They  neither 
send  their  children  to  school  nor  take  to  new  pursuits. 

Shimpis,  tailors,  found  in  all  large  villages,  belong  to  four  classes, 
Ahirs,  Kamdevs,  Jains,  and  Pardeshi  Brahmans.  Ahir  Shimpis  are 
found  at  Jalgaon,  Erandol,  Amalner,  Chalisgaon,  Dhulia,  Shahada 


Ghisadis,  says  Captain  FTervey  the  Assistant  General  Superintendent  of  Thagi 
ind  Dacoity,  sometimes  rob  in  the  Konkan,  but  are  not  habitual  criminals,  though 
liome  are  often  in  the  secret  of  gang  robbers,  whose  spears  they  make  and  sharpen  A 
hoteable  instance  of  this  occurred  iu  November  1845  at  Bdgalkot  in  Kalddgi  Bom 
i^^oiice  Sei.  I.  87. 
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and  Chop  da.  Namdevs  are  newcomers  from  the  Deccan^  where,  in 
Poona  and  Ahmednagar,  they  are  settled  in  large  numbers.  Both 
these  Shimpi  classes  talk  Khandeshi  and  Marathi,  and  use  flesh 
and  liquor.  They  are  quiet  and  well-behaved,  but  not  very  skilful. 
Their  women  help  in  the  work.  Some  are  Shaivs  and  others 
Vaishnavs,  and  a few  have  lately  joined  the  Svdminarayan  and 
Kabirpanthi  sects.  They  have  a hereditary  high  priest  who  lives 
at  Mulher  in  Baglan.  Their  marriage  expenses  vary  from  £1  to  £30 
(Rs.  10 -Rs.  300).  They  allow  widow  marriage.^  Caste  disputes  are 
settled  by  a council,  panchy  at  a mass  meeting,  and  excommunicated 
persons  are  fined  and  admitted  after  purifying  themselves.  The 
proceeds  of  these  fines  are  used  for  caste  purposes.  Jain  Shimpis, 
found  in  Savda,  Jalgaon,  Dharangaon,  and  ISTasirabad,  are  a small 
community  who  have  other  members  in  Berar.  Like  Brahmans, 
when  dining  they  wear  the  sacred  waistcloth,  solu.  Pardeshi 
Brahman  Shimpis  are  newcomers  from  Upper  India.  All  the 
four  Shimpi  classes  are  well-to-do  and  save  money,  their  women 
and  children  helping  them  in  their  work.  They  send  their  boys 
to  school,  and  some  are  in  Government  employ  as  clerks  and  school- 
masters. 

Ki-SAKS,  coppersmiths,  found  all  over  the  district,  have  no 
sub-divisions  but  numerous  families,  kids,  such  as  Dore,  Akal,  and 
Korapkar.  They  sell  brass  and  copper  pots  and  dishes,  and  fit 
on  women’s  arms  glass  bracelets  prepared  by  Maniars.  Their 
marriages  resemble  Brahman  marriages.  They  burn  their  dead  and 
eat  at  the  hands  of  Brahmans  only.  They  are  a well-to-do 
community,  those  of  Songir  having  a specially  good  local  name. 
KumbhAes,  potters,  found  all  over  the  district,  are  divided  into 
Marathas,  Pardeshis,  and  Gorekumbhars.  They  do  not  intermarry 
or  eat  together.  Dark  in  colour  with  regular  features,  they  are 
hardworking,  thrifty,  orderly,  hospitable,  and  fairly  honest. 
They  make  tiles,  bricks,  and  earthen  pots,  and  also  figures  of  men 
and  animals.  In  some  villages  the  potter  is  one  of  the  village 
establishment  furnishing  villagers  with  earthen  pots  on  easy  terms, 
and  waiting  on  strangers  to  supply  them  with  water  and  pots. 
1 hough  their  appliances  are  most  simple,  they  are  generally  very 
expert,  making  many  neat  and  partially  ornamented  articles.  They 
worship  Maruti,  Mahadev,  and  the  goddess  Lakshmi.  As  a class 
they  are  not  well-to-do,  and  none  of  their  children  go  to  school. 

Dhigvans,  or  saddlers,  also  called  Jingars  or  Kharadis,  though 
dealing  in  leather,  are  reckoned  superior  to  Chambhars  and  are  not 
considered  one  of  the  impure  castes.  They  are  found  all  over  the 
district  chiefly  at  Dhulia,  ISTasirabad,  Erandol,  and  Parola.  They 
are  a poor  class,  of  wandering  habits,  frequenting  fairs.  They  eat 
at  the  hands  of  Kunbis,  prepare  wedding  head-dresses,  sew  saddle 
cloths,  bind  books,  and  colour  bed  posts  and  sticks  with  wax. 
LakherAs,  found  in  the  larger  villages,  are  a poor  class,  preparing 
wax  bracelets,  and  colouring  glass.  Gaundis,  stone  masons,  are 
found  in  large  villages  and  receive  a daily  wage  of  from  9t?. 
to  Is.  6t^.  (6-12  annas).  They  are  poor  though  hardworking. 
KAchhis,  gardeners,  make  nosegays  and  flower  garlands  with  much 
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skill  and  taste.  Patharvats,  stone  dressers_,  found  in  nearly  every 
part  of  Khandesh,  are  divided  into  Salkars  and  Pankars.  Dark, 
rougk,  and  strong,  tkey  are  generally  poor  and  do  not  send  their 
children  to  school  or  take  to  new  pursuits.  Otaris,  taking  their 
name  from  the  Marathi  verb  otne  to  pour  or  smelt,  make  molten 
images  of  Hindu  gods.  Lonaris  are  cement  makers  and  labourers ; 
and  Beldars  are  bricklayers  and  mud  wall  builders,  partly 
Musalmans  partly  Hindus.  They  are  well-to-do  keeping  male 
buffaloes  to  carry  water  for  building  purposes  and  for  making 
mortar. 

Manufacturers  include  seven  divisions : Telis  20,289 ; Salis 
6336;  Rangaris  5395;  Khatris  924;  Gadris  611;  Patvekars  14; 

' and  Koshtis  3721,  a total  strength  of  37,290  souls  or  3* *67  per  cent 
of  the  whole  population.  These  seven  divisions  may  be  arranged 
into  four  classes.  Oil  manufacturers,  Telis ; thread  and  cloth 
I manufacturers,  Salis,  Khatris,  Koshtis,  and  Patvekars ; dyers,. 
Rangaris;  and  wool  weavers,  Gadris.  Telis  are  said  to  be  of 
twelve  and  a half  classes,  or  distinct  sub-divisions,  of  whom  four, 

I Marathi,  Rathod^  Pardeshi,  and  Gujarati,  are  found  in  Khandesh.. 

' The  first,  the  most  numerous,  found  all  over  Khandesh,  are  said  to 
have  come  from  the  south  of  Nasik.  They  attach  no  stigma  to 
widow  marriage,  and  their  marriage  ceremonies  are  like  those  of 
Kunbis.  The  Gujarati  Teli  is  found  in  the  west,  and  the  Pardeshi 
in  the  east  of  the  district.  They  are  generally  strongly  made  and 
fair  with  regular  features.  They  press  sesamum,  tilj  seed  and 
cocoanuts,  and  sometimes  hemp,  ambadiy  seeds,  selling  the  oil 
cakes.  Except  the  very  poor  who  bury,  the  Telis  burn  their 
dead.  They  have  a headman,  not  hereditary,  called  chaudhri.  They 
are  generally  in  good  condition,  but  do  not  send  their  children 
to  school  or  take  to  new  pursuits.  SIlis,  weavers,  are  said  to  be 
of  twelve  and  a half  classes  of  which  six  are  represented  in 
Khandesh ; Sakun  Sali  or  Saklun,  Sut  Sali,  Bangad  Sali,  Tikli 
Sali,  Ahir  Sali,  and  Gujarati  S^li.  Of  these  the  Gujarati,  Sut,  and 
Sakun  Salis  are  found  at  Jalgaon ; Ahir  S41is  at  Paizpur,  Bamnod,. 
Parola/  and  most  large  towns  ; and  Tikli  Salis  at  Savda  and 
Parola.  The  Sakun  Salis  are  said  to  have  come  from  Paithan  east 
of  Ahmednagar,  and  the  Tikli  division  is  said  to  take  its  name  from 
the  tiklds  or  spangles  worn  by  their  women  as  brow  ornaments. 
The  Bangad  Salis  are  said  to  be  a low  race,  and  from  their  practice 
of  keeping  concubines  are  known  as  Laundivalas.  Of  the  different 
sub-divisions  the  Sakun,  Sut,  and  Ahir  Salis  eat  together. 
Generally  fair  and  well  made,  they  are  hardworking,  quiet,  and 
independent.  They  deal  in  cloth  as  well  as  weave  it.  ^ They  eat  sheep,, 
goats,  and  fowls,  and  drink  liquor.  They  dress  like  Marat  has,  and 
worship  Khandoba,  Bhavani,  and  other  Hindu  gods.  Caste  disputes 
are  settled  at  meetings  of  the  adult  male  members.  They  are  in 


^ Pdrola  has  another  inferior  class  of  Sdlis  known  as  Chok  Sdlis. 

^ Like  Sdlis  and  Koshtis,  Jogis  weave  gowns,  lugdds,  and  robes,  sddvi.  They  also 
1 prepare  the  loom,  while  the  Vadars  prepare  the  comb,  phani,  made  of  stiff  reed- 

• splinters,  which  the  Salis  and  Koshtis  use  in  separating  the  thread  while  weaving, 
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middling  circumstances  and  generally  send  their  boys  to  school.  Of 
Rangaris,  said  to  be  of  twelve  and  a half  castes_,  six  are  well  known, 
Bhavsar,  Nirale,  Namosi,  N^mdev,  Gujarati,  and  Ahir.  Of  these  the 
Bhavsars  are  almost  the  only  Rangaris  in  Khandesh,  and  are  divided 
into  several  classes  as  Khanore,  Bhagvat,  and  Bharoti.  They  are 
said  to  have  come  from  Gujarat,  and  are  numerous  at  Savda, 
J algaon,  Faizpur,  and  Parola.  They  prepare  colours,  and  print  and 
dye  cloth.  They  have  a council,  panch,  to  settle  caste  disputes,  and 
an  elective  headman  called  chaudhri.  They  allow  widows  to  marry, 
and  are  on  the  whole  a well-to-do  caste,  able  to  read  and  write  and 
sending  their  boys  to  school.  Gadris,  wool  weavers,  found  at 
Chalisgaon,  Patonda,  and  Songir,  are  fairly  well-to-do.  Patvekars,^ 
silk  workers,  do  not  form  a separate  caste.  The  industry  is 
practised  by  Kunbis  and  Musalmans  at  Jalgaon,  and  by  two  families 
of  Pardeshis  at  Dhulia  and  Chopda.  The  Pardeshis  who  have 
come  from  Lucknow,  within  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years,  are  of  the 
Dobunshi  caste.  Koshtis  are  said  to  be  of  twelve  and  a half  castes, 
seven  of  which,  Hadgar,  Devang,  Khate  Devang,  Lad,  Maratha, 
Hadpuri,  and  Nirhai,  are  found  in  Khdndesh.  Besides  silk  thread 
for  necklaces  and  jewelry,  and  horse  and  palanquin  trappings, 
they  make  silk  cloth  and  women^s  robes,  sddis,  like  the  Salis.  By 
religion  the  first  two  sub-divisions  are  Lingayats,  the  third  wear 
the  sacred  thread,  and  the  remaining  four  are  low  classes.  Unlike 
the  Lingayat  Vanis,  the  Lingayat  Koshtis  do  not  always  openly 
wear  the  ling  ; many  of  them  hide  it  in  their  turbans  or 
waistbelts  or  keep  it  in  their  houses.  A small  stone,  generally 
from  the  Narbada,  this  ling  is  presented  by  their  priests  to  the 
women  as  well  as  to  the  men  with  ceremonies  much  like  those  at 
sacred  thread  investitures.  These  lings  are  carefully  kept,  and  on 
marriage  occasions  are  worshipped  side  by  side.  At  their  marriages, 
though  the  Koshtis  have  the  knot  and  hand-joining,  they  have  not 
the  walking-round,  chavri  hhavri,  ceremonies.  The  officiating  priests 
are  both  Jan  gams  ^ and  Brahmans.  The  Brahman  prescribes  the 
marriage  time,  claps  his  hands  at  sunset  when  marriage  ceremonies 
are  generally  performed,  and  the  Jangam  ties  the  knot  and  joins 
the  hands  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  The  pair  do  not  sit  on  a 
raised  platform  as  among  other  castes,  but  inside  a square  whose 
corners  are  marked  by  mud  balls.  They  have  no  ceremonial  mourning 
for  the  dead,  and  their  women  are  not  considered  unclean  during 
their  courses.  Widows  are  allowed  to  marry  with  all  the  honours 
of  a regular  marriage.  When  they  are  not  begging  their  priests 
Jangams  work  in  silk.  The  Hadgar  sub-division  has  a wandering 
priest,  who  lives  at  Pandharpur. 

Bards  and  Actors  include  two  classes,  Guravs  3004,  and  Bhats 
or  Thakurs  4061,  a total  of  7065  souls,  or  0*68  per  cent  of 
the  whole  population.  Guravs,  worshippers  of  Shiv,  are  found. 


^ Patvekars,  silk  fringe  and  tassel  makers,  take  their  name  from  patavne  to  string 
silk  thread  on  wire. 

2 These  Jangams,  or  LingAyat  beggars,  blow  small  shell  trumpets,  shcmJchs,  and  are 
found  in  the  central  parts  of  the  district, 
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one  or  two  in  every  large  village.  Settled,  according  to  some 
accounts,  for  seven  generations,  they  are  said  to  have  three  sub- 
divisions, Ahir,  Dakshni  or  Shaiv,  and  Yarade.  They  hold  grants, 
vatans,  in  certain  villages;  attend  to  and  clean  the  temples  of 
Hanuman,  Ram,  and  Mahadev ; and  have  an  hereditary  right  to  the 
offerings,  such  as  betel  leaf  and  nuts,  cocoanuts,  and  grain,  made 
in  Mahadev^s  temples.  It  is  their  business  to  collect  and  distribute 
.^gle  marmelos,  belj  leaves  to  the  chief  families  of  the  village, 
receiving  presents  of  grain  in  return.  They  also  attend  Brahman, 
Kunbi,  and  Yani  wedding’s,  and  play  the  flute,  sanai.  They  blow 
the  temple  conch  and  horn,  some  of  them  with  much  skill.  They 
are  a poor  illiterate  class  with  a council,  jpanch,  for  settling  caste 
disputes.  Beats  1 of  three  sub-divisions,  Pardeshi,  Maratha,  and 
Kunbi,  are  found  in  nearly  every  large  village.  A fine  intelligent 
race,  well  made  and  good-looking’,  they  have  a minute  knowledge 
of  the  genealogies  of  their  hereditary  patrons.  They  repeat  poetry 
with  much  spirit  and  g’esture  and  are  ready  improvisors.  They  have 
settled  houses  in  certain  villages.  Of  late,  from  the  declining 
state  of  their  profession,  many  Bhats  have  taken  to  labour  and 
trade.  Their  marriages  are  like  those  of  Kunbis.  They  burn  their 
dead,  but  bury  their  infants.  Old  Bhats  are  looked  upon  with 
reverence  and  appealed  to  in  caste  disputes.  They  have  no  hereditary 
headman.  As  a class  they  are  inclined  to  send  their  boys  to  school. 
The  village  Bhats,  also  known  as  Thakurs,  are  settled  inhabitants  of 
every  village  and  hold  grants,  vatans.  They  are  beggars,  labourers, 
and  sometimes  cultivators. 

Personal  Servants  include  two  classes,  barbers,  Nhavis, 
15,182,  and  washermen,  Dhobhis,  5435,  a total  of  20,617  souls  or 
1 ’99  per  cent  of  the  whole  population.  Of  the  twelve  and  a half 
Nhavi  sub-divisions,  four  are  found  in  Khandesh,  Taydas,  Ahirs, 
Dakshnis,  and  Gujars.  The  first  two,  found  at  Savda  and  almost  all 
over  the  district,  have  such  surnames  as  Ingole  and  Mankar.  The 
Tayda  Nhavi  plays  no  musical  instrument,  but  holds  the  torch  at 
weddings,  gets  half  of  the  fees  paid  to  Brahmans,  and  on  the  day 
on  which  turmeric  is  applied,  receives  }d.  anna)  from  the  girPs 
father.  The  Ahir  Nhavi  never  carries  a torch.  He  plays  the  flute, 
sanai,  and  the  drum,  samal.  As  village  surgeons  they  bleed  and 
apply  leeches,  and  their  women  act  as  midwives,  and  at  marriages 
they  hold  umbrellas  over  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  Their  marriage 
customs  are  like  those  of  Kunbis.  Except  the  poor  and  infants  who 
are  buried,  they  burn  their  dead.  As  a class  Nhavis  are  fond  of 
talk  and  gossip.  Dhobhis,  washermen,  include  five  sub-divisions, 
Bundelas,  Marvadis,  Marathas,  Pardeshis,  and  Tailangis,  who  neither 
eat  with  one  another  nor  intermarry.  Most  of  them  live  in  thatched 
huts,  only  a few  having  good  dwellings.  They  eat  millet  bread, 
curry,  curds,  vegetables,  fish,  and  mutton.  The  village  Dhobhi, 
generally  a Maratha  and  known  locally  as  Parit,  washes  for  Kunbis, 
Y4nis,  and  Brahmans.  Mhars’  clothes  are  generally  washed  by 
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Tailangi  Dhobhis.  Besides  by  washings  Dhobbis  sometimes  earn  a 
living  by  selling  grass  or  by  labour.  Their  favourite  gods  are 
Khandoba^  Bhairoba,  Bhav^ni,  and  serpents,  and  they  also  worship 
their  ancestors.  They  either  bury  or  burn  their  dead  and  have  no 
headman.  Their  wives  help  them  in  their  work.  As  a class  they 
are  poor,  none  of  them  rich  and  most  of  them  in  debt.  They  do 
not  send  their  children  to  school. 

Shepherds  and  Herdsmen  include  two  classes,  with  a 
strength  of  19,477  souls  or  1*89  per  cent  of  the  whole  Hindu 
population.  Of  these  17,708  were  Dhangars  and  1769  Gavlis. 
Under  the  general  term  Dhanoae,  or  shepherd,  come  three 
classes,  Dhangars  proper,  Khilaris,  and  Thilaris.  Dhangars  proper 
generally  earn  their  living  by  weaving  blankets.  They  have 
seven  sub-divisions,  Ahir  Kuktekar,  Shegar,  Maratha,  Holkar, 
Hatkar,  Ghogattunya,  and  Shelotya.  Of  these  the  Ahir  Dhangars, 
found  at  Nasirabad,  Erandol,  Chandsar,  Jhalod,  Chopda,  Pachora, 
Adavad,  Yaval,  8d.vda,  Bornar,  and  Bhadgaon,  are  said  to  have 
come  from  Chitod  in  Upper  India.  Their  women  wear  the  Kunbi 
robe,  sddi.  Some  are  cultivators  while  others  deal  in  sheep  and 
goats.  They  worship  a god  named  Changyapachya,  call  Brahmans 
to  ofl&ciate  at  their  marriages,  and  allow  widow  marriage.  They  eat 
with  Hatkar  Dhangars.  Thilaris  or  Khilaris,^  professional  graziers, 
sell  wool,  sheep,  and  goats,  and  drive  a small  trade  in  milk. 
They  spread  all  over  the  district  during  the  fair  season,  passing 
east  during  the  cold  weather,  making  for  the  Satpudas  in  the 
hot  months,  and  returning  to  the  west,  to  Dhulia  and  Pimpalner,. 
for  the  rains.  Grazing  all  over  the  country  in  the  fair  weather,, 
they  are  often  paid  by  cultivators,  for  the  sake  of  the  manure,  to 
pen  their  flocks  in  their  fields.  At  the  same  time  disputes  often 
arise  for  damage  done  by  their  flocks  to  the  late,  rabi,  crops., 
Gavlis,  of  two  chief  divisions,  Lingayat  and  Maratha,  found  here 
and  there  throughout  the  collectorate,  are  most  numerous  in  Dhulia 
and  Chopda.  They  are  the  milk  and  butter  sellers  of  the  district,, 
keeping  large  herds  of  buffaloes  and  cows.  Among  Lingayat  Gavlis 
marriages  are  generally  performed  by  the  Jangam,  but  in  his  absence 
a Brahman  can  officiate.  A mound  is  raised  in  the  centre  of  the 
wedding  shed,  mandav,  and  a carpet  is  spread  over  it.  Two  bamboo 
baskets  are  placed  in  front  of  the  mound,  and  the  bridal  pair  stand 
each  in  one  of  these  baskets  while  the  officiating  Jangam  holds  up 
the  marriage  curtain,  antarpat,  and  performs  the  ceremony.  The 
pair  are  then  led  to  and  seated  on  the  mound,  which  has  been 
previously  surrounded  with  a line  of  rice  or  wheat.  They  worship- 
Mahadev  and  allow  widow  marriage.  The  caste  observances  of 
Mardtha  Gavlis  are  much  like  those  of  Kunbis.  The  Gavlis  are, 
generally  speaking,  well-to-do,  their  women  fat  and  buxom.  Ahirs, 
following  the  same  profession  as  Gavlis,  are  said  to  be  of  seven 


* ThiUri,  from  thildr  a flock,  means  strictly  sheep  and  goat-herds,  and  KhiUri, 
from  khildr  a drove,  means  strictly  neat-herds.  In  practice  the  words  are  used 
indifi’erently. 
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sub-divisions  of  wbich  five  are  known  in  Kbdndesh,  Grvalbansi, 
Bharvatbiya,  Dbidamvar,  Gbosi,  and  Gujar.  They  worship  Krishna. 

Fishers  include  two  classes,  Kolis  39,207,  and  Bhois  or  Kahars 
9043,  a total  strength  of  48,250  souls  or  5*05  per  cent  of  the 
whole  Hindu  population.  Kolis,  tho\igh  found  near  other  rivers, 
have  their  head-quarters  on  the  Tapti  banks.  They  are  of  three 
classes,  Ahir  Kolis,  Kolis  proper,  and  Kehere  Kolis.  A dark, 
strong,  well  made,  and  robust  race,  they  eat  flesh  and  drink  liquor. 
They  work  all  the  ferries  along  the  T^pti,  and  during  the  rains, 
often  risk  their  lives  in  recovering  timber  from  the  river  when  in 
flood.  They  also,  with  much  skill,  grow  melons  in  the  beds  of 
rivers,  and,  as  village  labourers,  are  found  in  nearly  every  large 
village  in  the  district.  Except  some  very  prosperous  village  head- 
men in  Chopda,  the  Kolis  are  poor  and  unthrifty,  and  seem  unfit 
for  steady  hard  work.  They  worship  Khandoba,  Bhairoba,  and 
the  goddess  Bhavani.  Kahaes  or  Bhois,  found  in  Jamner, 
Dharangaon,  Erandol,  Parola,  Amalner,  Savda,  and  Faizpur,  are 
the  chief  fishermen  of  the  district.  They  used  formerly  to  carry 
palanquins  and  litters,  but  their  present  occupation  is,  besides  fishing, 
grinding  grain,  growing  melons,  and  carrying  grain  on  their 
donkeys.  They  rank  lower  than  Kolis,  and  eat  flesh  and  fish  and 
drink  liquor.  They  are  ignorant  but  hardworking. 

Labourers  and  Miscellaneous  Workers  include  twenty 
classes,  with  a total  strength  of  51,002  souls  or  5*34  per  cent  of  the 
whole  Hindu  population.  Of  these  26,642  were  Eajputs;  9982 
Pardeshis ; 168  Govardhans ; 1574  Tirmalis;  20  Shikaris;  6352 
Bavchas;  71  Kanjaris ; 95  Kamathis ; 3 Golhas  ; 21  Kahats  ; 262 
Pendharis ; 5 Jalkaris;  1208  Khatiks  ; 3028  Baris  ; 158  Sortis  ; 616 
Khangars  ; 177  Bhirales;  281  Hardas ; 158  Katambard-s ; and  181 
Dangats.  Eajputs,  locally  known  as  Deccani  Pardeshis,  though  from 
marrying  with  Deccan  women  they  are  looked  down  on  by  the 
Rajputs  of  Upper  India,  have  not  entirely  lost  their  military  spirit 
and  bearing.  Of  three  divisions,  Maratha  or  Rane,  Khapedas,  and 
Pardeshi,  they  are  both  labourers  and  cultivators,^  and  serve  as 
sepoys.  Among  Maratha  Rajputs  are  many  police  patils,  especially 
in  the  Jamner  sub-division  and  along  the  base  of  the  Satmalas. 
Pardeshi  and  Maratha  Rajputs  will  not  eat  at  each  other’s  hands, 
but  if  a Pardeshi  Brahman  prepares  the  meal,  they  will  eat  together. 
Govaedhan  is  perhaps  another  name  for  Gavli.  Shikaeis  are 
those  who  make  hunting  their  profession.  BIvchas,  found  in  the 
west  on  the  Gujarat  frontier,  are  a labouring  and  cultivating  class. 
Kanjaeis,  makers  of  hair  ropes,  are  labourers  and  beggars.  Kamathis, 
immigrants  from  Telang,  the  modern  Karnatak,  labour  in  the  fields 
and  as  house-builders.  Golhas  and  Kahats  are  ordinary  labourers. 
Pendhaeis,  found  chiefly  about  Dhulia,  bring  grass  and  wood  for 
sale,  and  prepare  manure.  Baeis  are  betel  leaf  sellers .2 

Unsettled  Tribes  were  five  in  number,  Bhils  126,791,  Yanjaris 
36,572,  Pardhis  4506,  Konkanis  8201,  and  K^nadas  818,  a 
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^ For  further  particulars  see  p.  70. 


^ See  above,  p.  62. 
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strength  of  176^888  souls  or  18*53  per  cent  of  the  whole  population. 

Bhils, ^ with  in  1872  an  estimated  strength  of  120,026  souls,^ 
are  the  chief  of  the  large  group  of  tribes  that  at  one  time  held 
most  of  the  country  now  distributed  among  the  provinces  of  Mewar, 
Malwa,  Khandesh,  and  Gujarat.^  Ousted  by  later  invaders  from 
the  richest  of  their  old  possessions,  the  Bhils,  in  considerable 
strength,  still  hold  the  wilder  and  more  outlying  parts  of  these 
provinces.^ 

Besides  in  Central  India,  Rajputana,  Gujarat,  and  Khandesh, 
Bhils  are  found  northwards  in  Ajmir  and  Jesalmir,^  and  in 
Bareilley  and  Banda  in  the  North-West  Provinces.^  They  do 
not  pass  east  into  the  Gond  country,  those  near  Asirgad  in  the 


^ The  word  Bhil  is  believed  to  come  from  the  Dravidian  billu  a bow  (Wilson’s 
Aboriginal  Tribes,  2),  The  Hindu  legend  of  their  origin  is,  that  of  several  sons 
sprung  from  Mahddev  and  a human  bride,  one,  ugly  and  vicious,  killed  his  father’s  bull. 
For  this  he  was  banished  to  the  hills  and  became  the  founder  of  the  Bhils.  (Mal- 
colm’s Central  India,  I.  518).  Ptolemy’s  (150)  Phyllitse,  placed  south  of  the  Vindhian 
range,  were  probably  Bhils  (Bertius,  173).  No  early  Hindu  use  of  the  word  Bhil 
has  been  traced.  In  the  Mahdbhdrat  list  of  tribes  they  seem  to  be  included  under 
Pulindas,  a general  term  for  wild  tribes.  (H.  H.  Wilson’s  Works,  VII.  159  ; and 
Vivien  de  St.  Martin,  Geog.  Grecque.  et  Latin e de  I’lnde,  247).  Captain  Graham 
(Bom.  Gov.  Sel,  XXVI.  203)  and  Sir  John  Malcolm  (Central  India,  I.  518  note  1)  state 
that  the  Bhils  are  mentioned  in  the  Mahdbhdrat.  But  the  word  used  in  the  original 
is  Nishdda,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  more  reason  for  identifying  the  Nishddds  with 
the  Bhils  than  with  many  other  of  the  rude  hill  races.  In  the  Panch  Tantra  mention 
is  made  of  the  Phillis  or  villages  of  the  Bhils  (Wilson’s  Works,  IV.  26, 142)  ; and  in  the 
Jdtimdla  Bhils  are  classed  with  Medbs  as  one  of  the  seven  lowest  tribes  (Colebrooke’s 
Essays,  II.  164). 

2 The  1872  census  returns  show,  under  the  head  of  Bhils,  a total  of  115,676  souls. 
To  these  may  be  added,  as  generally  included  among  Bhils,  Pdvrds  3938,  Gdvits 
154,  Kothils  223,  and  Nahdls  5.  If  to  this  the  Ndsik  total  of  47,608  souls  is  added, 
it  gives  for  the  tribes,  historically  known  as  Khdndesh  Bhils,  a present  strength  of 
167,634  souls.  The  returns  of  these  tribes  are  probably  very  far  from  correct. 

3 The  earliest  people  of  Mewdr  were  Bhils  (Tod’s  Bdjasthdn,  I.  186)  ; the  Bhils  are 
specially  strong  in  the  south  of  Mdlwa  (Hamilton’s  Description  of  Hindustdn,  I.  729).  In 
Gujardt,  according  to  local  legend,  the  Bhils  held  Abu,  Dholka,  and  Chdmpdner.  As 
late  as  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  Asdval,  the  site  of  the  modern  Ahmedabad,  was 
in  Bhil  hands,  and  it  was  only  when  forced  south  by  the  Musalmdns  (1000-1400)  that 
the  Baj puts  drove  the  Bhils  out  of  Idar,  Kdjpipla,  Mdndvi,  Bdnsda,  and  Dharampur. 
In  many  Rajputdna,  Mdlwa,  and  Gujardt  states,  when  a Rajput  chief  succeeds,  his 
brow  is  marked  by  blood  taken  from  the  thumb  or  the  toe  of  a Bhil.  The  Rajrmts 
say  that  this  blood  mark  is  a sign  of  Bhil  allegiance  ; but  it  seems  to  be  a relic  of 
Bhil  power.  The  Bhils  are  always  keen  to  keep  the  practice  alive.  The  right  of 
giving  the  blood  is  claimed  by  certain  families,  and  the  belief  that  the  man  from 
whose  veins  it  flows  dies  within  a year  fails  to  damp  their  zeal  for  the  usage  The 
Rajputs,  on  the  other  hand,  would  gladly  let  the  practice  die.  This  they  say  is  due 
to  their  shrinking  from  impure  Bhil  blood.  But  the  true  ground  of  this  dislike  is 
that  the  ceremony  reminds  them  of  the  shortness  of  their  rule  and  of  the  need  of 
sanction  by  their  lowest  subjects.  Trans.  Roy.  As.  Soc.  I.  69. 

^ The  1872  census  returns  show  274,256  souls  in  (iujardt,  and  167,634  souls  in 
Khdndesh  and  Ndsik,  The  chief  strength  of  the  Bhils  is  still  in  south-west  Rajputdna. 
In  Kusalgad  the  people  are  almost  exclusively  Bhils  (Rajputdna  Gazetteer  I.  129)  • 
in  Bdnswara  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  Bhils  (ditto  117)  ; in  Mewdr  there  are  200  000 
(ditto  76) ; and  in  Dungariiur  10,000  Bhils  (ditto  281).  They  are  divided  into  a variety 
of  clans,  some  based  on  a reputed  common  descent,  others  huddled  together  by 
simple  contiguity  of  habitation.  They  have  a slight  infusion  of  Hinduism  and  some 
are  settled  cultivators. 

oi  D.  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.  145  of  1844;  Tod’s  Western  India, 

31  - 46  ; Rajputdna  Gazetteer,  II.  3.3,  40,  176,  199,  244,  281. 

® N.  W,  P.  Gazetteer,  578,  647.  No  Bhils  are  shown  in  theN.  W.  P.  1872  Census. 
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Central  Provinces,  and  in  Buldana  in  Berar,  being  Kbandesb  Bbils.^ 
To  the  south  they  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  (6228)  in 
Ahmednagar,^  and  there  are  a few  families  in  Poona  as  far  south  as  the 
Kukdi  river  in  Junnar.^  To  the  south-west  the  Bhils  are  stopped 
by  the  sturdier  race  of  Nasik  and  Ahmednagar  Kolis,  who  probably 
once  held  the  whole  of  the  Central  Konkan  to  the  sea.^  To  the 
west  and  north-west  the  hilly  tracts  that  in  north  Konkan  and 
south  Grujarat  stretch  west  to  the  sea,  are  chiefly  peopled  by  early 
tribes  almost  all  of  them  Bhil  rather  than  Koli  in  character.®  North  of 
the  Tapti,  especially  along  the  hilly  eastern  frontier  of  Grujarat,  Bhils 
and  Kolis,  though  interlaced,  are  so  distributed  that  the  Bhil  seems 
to  have  been  forced  west  from.  Malwa,  and  the  Koli  east  from 
Gujarat.  Further  west  Bhils  are  found  scattered  over  Kathiawar 
and  Cutch,  in  strength  in  Thar  and  Parkar,  and  in  small  numbers 
over  almost  the  whole  of  Sind.® 

How  far  the  modern  Bhil  has  changed  from  the  original  Bhil  it 
is  hard  to  say.  The  fact  that  many  plain  Bhils  are,  and  when  well 
fed,  many  hill  Bhils  become,  equal  in  size  and  appearance  to  the  local 
low  class  Hindus ; that  in  Poona  they  are  much  superior  in  stature, 
appearance,  and  intelligence  to  those  of  the  Satpudas  and  that  at 
Parkar  they  are  tall,  strong,  and  healthy,®  seems  to  show  that  the 
stunted,  stupid,  and  savage  Bhils  of  Khandesh,  Gujarat,  and 
Eajputana  have,  either  from  marriage  with  older  and  lower  races,  or 
from  bad  air,  exposure,  and  want  of  food,  suffered  greatly  both  in 
mind  and  body. 

As  early  Khandesh  records  contain  no  mention  of  Bhils  except 
as  a Satpuda  hill  tribe,  it  has  been  thought®  that  they  were  forced 
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Central  Provinces  Gazetteer,  384  ; Berdr  Gazetteer,  216.  In  the  Narbada  division, 
next  to  Khandesh  and  once  a part  of  it,  there  were  (1872)  18,420  Bhils  and  4589 
Bhilalds.  Central  Provinces  Census,  31. 

^Bombay  Census,  1872.  The  details  are  : Kopargaon  2474,  Nevdsa  1254,  Sangamner 
844,  Pdmer  494,  Akola  293,  Shevgaon  270,  Nagar  221,  Jdmkhed  76,  and  Shrigonda  5. 

^The  1872  census  total  was  192  souls.  The  Bhil  element  in  the  Poona  population 
was  much  stronger  before  the  time  of  the  Mardthi  Government.  In  1805  at  Kopargaon 
in  Ahmednagar,  as  many  as  7000  Bhils  were  killed  by  being  thrown  down  wells. 
Mr.  Sinclair,  C.S.,  in  Ind.  Ant.  III.  189.  The  1872  census  returns  show  one  Bhil  in 
Kaladgi.  If  this  is  correct  he  was  probably  an  outsider. 

■^The  1872  census  returns  show  nine  Bhils  in  Kdnara,  apparently  a mistake 
(Collector,  17th  June  1880),  two  in  Ratn^giri,  perhaps  wandering  beggars,  and 
twenty-five  in  SMsette,  probably  immigrant  labourers. 

® Among  these  niay  be  noted,  in  west  N4sik  and  north  Th4na,  the  Thdkurs, 
Kdtkaris,  Konkanis,  and  Vdrlis,  and  in  the  south  of  Surat,  Dhondids,  DubUs* 
Chodhrds,  Ndikds,  Koknds,  Gdmins,  Mdngelds,  and  Kdthodids. 

®The  Kdthidwdr  details  are  : Sorath  32,  Jhaldvdd  261,  Hdlar  13,  Gohilvdd  174 
Limbdi  74,  and  Bhdvnagar  521,  total  1075.  The  Cutch  total  was  1580,  and  the  Thar 
and  Pdrkar  total  10,541.  The  Sind  details  were  Upper  Sind  Frontier  41,  Shikdrpur 
1790,  Haidarabad  4498,  and  Kurrachee  778,  total  7107.  (Compare  Sir  A . Burnes  in 
Jour.  R.  G.  Soc.  I\"'.  100  ; Burton’s  Sind,  320 ; and  the  Sind  (Gazetteer).  A special 
inquiry,  made  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  E.  C.  K.  Ollivant,  C.S. , Assistant  Com- 
missioner, Sind,  shows  that  this  return  of  Bhils  is  much  too  high.  Except  in  Thar  and 
Pdrkar  there  are  very  few  Sind  Bhils.  All  of  them  can  be  traced  to  Mdrwdr.  Some 
in  Thar  are  old  settlers  ; the  rest  have  come  since  the  British  conquest  as  camp 
followers  and  wanderers. 

^ Ind.  Ant.  Ill,  189.  s Barnes  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.  IV.  100. 

® Graham’s  Bhil  Tribes.  Sir  J.  Malcolm  (Central  India,  I,  519)  also  quotes  a 
tradition  that  the  Bhils  were  driven  from  their  original  seats  in  M4rwdr  and  Mew4r 
south  to  Khandesh. 
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within  Khandesh  limits  by  the  pressure  of  Rajput  and  Musalman 
conquest  in  Gujarat  and  Malwa.  But  the  position  of  the  Bhils 
in  Khandesh_,  scattered  in  small  numbers  over  almost  the  whole 
district_,  and  gathered  in  strength  among  the  south  and  west  as  well 
as  along  the  northern  hiils_,  seems  to  show  that^  as  is  known  to  have 
been  the  case  in  Gujarat  and  Rajputana,  the  Khandesh  Bhils  were 
driven  from  the  plains  by  more  powerful  invaders  and  settlers. 
The  close  resemblance  in  appearance^  character_,  language,  and 
customs  between  the  Bhil  of  the  plains  and  other  low  class  villag’ers, 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  have  a considerable 
strain  of  Bhil  blood, ^ On  the  other  hand,  the  marked  difference 
between  the  settled  Bhil  and  the  hill  Bhil,  as  well  as  the  marked 
variety  among  different  tribes  of  hill  Bhils,  seem  to  show  that  the 
word  Bhil,  properly  belonging  to  the  people  found  by  the  early 
Arian  conquerors  and  settlers  in  possession  of  Rajputana  and 
Khandesh,  was  afterwards  applied  to  all  the  lawless  forest  and  hill 
tribes  of  those  provinces,  many  of  whom  did  not  belong  to  the  Bhil 
race.^ 

The  Moghals  (1600)  found  the  Bhils  hardworking  and  loyal 
subjects,  and  under  the  Moghals  they  seem  to  have  continued  quiet 
and  orderly.^  But  during  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  disturbances 
that  marked  the  transfer  of  power  from  the  Moghals  to  the  Marathas, 
they  asserted  their  independence,  and  the  Marathas,  failing  to 
bring  them  to  order,  treated  them  as  outlaws,  gave  them  neither 
encouragement  nor  protection,  and  allowed  their  lowest  officers  to  take 
their  lives  without  trial.  A Bhil  caught  in  a disturbed  part  of  the 
country  was,  without  inquiry,  flogged  and  hanged.  Torture  was  freely 
used.  Exposed  to  the  sun,  with  his  nose  slit  and  his  ears  stripped 
from  his  head,  the  Bhil  was  burnt  to  death  on  the  heated  gun  or  in  the 
embraces  of  the  red  hot  iron  chair.  From  a high  cliff  near  Antur 
hundreds  were  yearly  hurled  to  destruction,  and  in  the  towns  of 
Dharangaon,  Chalisgaon,  and  Kopargaon,  large  bodies  of  Bhils, 
assembled  under  a full  promise  of  pardon,  were  beheaded  or  blown 
from  guns  ; their  women  mutilated  or  smothered  by  smoke ; and  their 
children  dashed  to  death  against  the  stones.^ 

After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  bring  them  to  order  by  force, 
the  British  adopted  kindly  measures  in  their  dealings  with  the 
Bhils.  By  the  personal  influence  of  some  of  the  early  officers, 
Robertson,  Ovans,  and  Outram,  many  Bhils,  as  members  of  a police 
corps  and  as  husbandmen,  settled  to  a regular  orderly  life.  At  the 
same  time,  though  peace  was  established,  and  has  since  on  the  whole 


1 Though  isolated  from  the  other  peoj^le  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the  origin  of  the 
Bhils  in  India  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  common  cultivators.  Dr,  J.  Wilson’s 
Aboriginal  Tribes,  3,  4. 

2 The  name  Bhil  is  given  to  many  who  do  not  acknowledge  it.  Graham’s  Bhil 
Tribes.  Bishop  Caldwell  (Muir’s  Sanskrit  Texts,  II.  487)  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Bhil  belongs  to  the  family  of  races,  who,  like  the  Kolas  and  S^nthals,  entered  India 
from  the  north-east. 

3 Captain  Graham’s  Bhil  Tribes.  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XXVI.  203.  Abul  Fazl  (Gladwin’s 
Ain-i-Akbari,  II.  54)  says  : “The  husbandmen  are  dutiful  subjects  and  very  laborious. 
They  are  of  the  following  tribes,  Koony,  Bheib,  and  Gownd.” 

^ Dr.  J.  Wilson’s  Aborigiual  Tribes,  4. 
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prevailed,  any  slight  disturbance  has  been  enough  to  stir  in  some 
of  the  Bhil  tribes  the  love  of  plunder  and  disorder.^  Even  where 
he  has  given  up  disorderly  habits  the  Bhil  has  made  little  advance 
in  comfort  or  skill.  Ignorance,  carelessness,  and  love  of  liquor,  have, 
especially  in  western  Khandesh,  sunk  many  of  them  deep  in  debt  to 
the  astute  Grujar  Kunbis.  The  whole  machinery  of  the  law  courts  is 
worked  by  the  Grujar  to  keep  his  debtors  in  his  power,  and  in  spite 
of  the  great  rise  in  the  value  of  their  labour,  the  Bhils  work  on, 
except  that  they  are  fed  between  seed-time  and  harvest  and  are  given 
an  occasional  turban  or  robe,  little  less  poor  and  degraded  than  they 
were  in  former  times  of  trouble  and  disorder.  Even  where  he  has  not 
sunk  to  be  a servant,  as  a small  landholder,  the  Bhiks  carelessness 
and  want  of  skill  prevent  his  success,  and  as  a labourer,  though  if 
he  pleases  he  is  a most  efficient  worker,  his  idleness  and  fitfulness 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  earning  any  considerable  wage. 

Though  found  in  small  numbers  in  every  part  of  the  district,  the 
bulk  of  the  Bhil  population  belongs  to  the  western  districts.  Of  a 
total  of  120,026  souls,  63,794  or  53*06  per  cent  are  found  in  the 
three  western  sub-divisions  of  Taloda,  Pimpalner,  and  Nandurbar.^ 

Khandesh  Bhils  may  conveniently  be  arranged  under  three 
groups  : plain  Bhils,  hill  and  forest  tribes,  and  mixed  tribes.  The 
plain  Bhils,  the  largest  and  most  civilised  class,  found  in  small 
numbers  in  almost  all  the  villages  of  central  and  south  Khandesh, 
are  known  simply  as  Bhils,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Tadvis  and 
Nirdhis,  the  Khotils  and  Kahals  of  the  eastern  Satpudas,  and  the 
Pavra  Mathvadi  and  Gavit  Bhils  of  the  west.  The  forest  and 
hill  tribes  are,  in  the  Satpudas,  the  Bardas,  Dhankas,  Dhorepis, 
Gavits,  Khotils,  Mathvadis,  Mavchis,  Nahals,  and  Varlis,  and  in 
the  Sahyadris,  the  Dangchis.  The  mixed  tribes  are  three,  one 
the  Bhilalas,  half-Bhii  half-Rajput  or  Kunbi,  found  in  the  eastern 
Satpudas,  and  two  half-Musalman  half-Bhil,  the  Tadvis  in  the 
eastern  Satpudas  and  the  Nirdhis  in  the  Satmalas  in  the  south. 
The  large  class  of  common  or  plain  Bhils,  and  most  of  the  wilder 
hill  and  forest  tribes,  are  broken  into  an  endless  number  of  small 
clans,  some  of  them,  such  as  Pavar,  Mali,  Barda,  Sonone,^  Mori, 
Gaikwad,  Shindi,  Jadav,  Thakur,  and  Ahir,  arising  from  a claim 
to^  a strain  of  non-Bhil  blood;  others,  as  Vaghia  and  Ghania, 
taken  from  the  names  of  animals ; a third  set,  as  Pipalsa,  from 
the  names  of  trees ; and  a fourth,  of  miscellaneous  origin,  from  a 
forefather's  name,  a favourite  settlement,  or  some  private  signal. 
As  is  the  case  in  Rajput  clans,  the  members  of  these  sub-divisions 
are  not  allowed  to  intermarry. 

Bhils  differ  much  in  appearance.  The  typical  Khandesh  Bhil, 
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Some  notice  of  the  chief  Bhil  risings  is  given  below  under  “ History  ”. 

The  details  are  : Taloda  27,256,  Pimpalner  24,686,  Nandurb^r  17,548,  Shd,hdda 
11,8d2,  Dhnlia  7122,  Virdel  7091,  Amalner  5003,  Shirpur  4530,  Erandol  3560 
Pdchora  3050,  Chopda  2547,  Chdlisgaon  1858,  Nasirabad  1097,  Bhiis4val  907* 
J^mner  691,  and  Sdvda  628.  * 

_ ^ Barda  is  said  to  be  a sub-division  of  the  Sonone  clan,  and  the  two  will  not 
intermarry. 
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the  wild  woodsman  of  the  Satpudas,  is  dark^  well-made^  active, 
and  hardy,  with  high  cheek  bones,  wide  nostrils,  and  in  some  cases 
coarse,  almost  African,  features.  These  are  no  doubt  stunted  and 
degraded  by  want  and  ill  health,  and  perhaps  by  intermarriage  with 
older  and  lower  tribes.  Among  the  southern  and  western  tribes, 
who  probably  more  nearly  represent  the  original  type  of  Bhil,  are 
many  well-built  and  even  some  tall  handsome  men  with  regular 
features^  and  wavy  hair.  The  plain  Bhils  are  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  local  low  class  Hindus.^ 

Except  among  some  of  the  wilder  hill  tribes,  who  perhaps  are 
improperly  ranked  among  Bhils,  the  Bhils  have  no  trace  of  a 
language  different  from  that  of  the  country  where  they  are  settled 
According  to  the  geographical  position,  Bhils  speak  the  cognate 
dialects  of  Marathi,  Gujarati,  Eangdi,  MevMi,  Narmadi,  and 
Eajputani.  They  have  many  peculiar  terms,  and,  with  some  Prakrit 
use  many  Skythian  words.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  connexion 
with  the  tribes  of  south  India.^  In  Khandesh  their  dialect  is  a 
mixture  of  Hindustani  and  Marathi  with  Gujarati  endings.  It  varies 
considerably  in  different  parts  of  the  district  and  among  different 
tribes.  The  language  of  the  plain  Bhils  differs  little  except  in 
pronunciation  from  the  Marathi  spoken  by  the  other  peasantry, 
while  the  Akrani  Pavras  and  western  Bhils  speak,  among 
themselves,  a dialect  of  Gujarati  unintelligible  to  the  plain  Bhil  of 
central  and  south  Khandesh.  ^ 

. Formerly  most  Bhils  lived  in  hive-like  huts,  cresting  the  tops  of 
isolated  hills,  hastily  put  together  to  be  crept  into  for  a few  weeks 
or  months,  and  then  left.^  Most  of  them  still  live  in  thatched  huts, 
^hopdas,  leaving  them  at  once  if  disease  breaks  out,  or  if  the  hamlet  is 
thought  haunted  or  unlucky.  A few  have  one-storied  dwellings  the 
walls  of  unburnt  bricks  and  the  roof  of  mud  with  a small  verandah  in 
front,  and  divided  inside  into  two  or  more  rooms.  Each  household 
has  as  many  cups  as  it  has  members,  one  or  more  earthen,  wooden 
or  metal  platters,  a large  earthen  or  metal  water  jug,  and  cooking 
utensils  and  a wood  or  metal  ladle ; a stone  slab  with  roller  and 

^ cutting  vegetables  j a cot  or  two 

with  bedding,  a blanket,  and  a quilt  made  of  pieces  of  clothes 
stitched  one  upon  another ; a cow  or  buffalo,  a few  fowls,  a small 

tisJiing  net,  and  now  and  then,  a sword  or  matchlock  with  a bow 
and  a good  stock  of  arrows. 

The  hill  Bhil  has  seldom  any  clothing  but  a piece  of  cloth  round 
his  loins  and  their  women  a coarse  tattered  robe.  The  peasant  Bhil 
wears  a turban,  a coat,  and  waistcloth,  and  their  women  a robe  with 
or  without  a bodice.  Both  men  and  women  wear  brass  or  silver 
earrings,  and  when  they  can  afford  them,  anklets. 

^Captain  Rose  in  Bom.  Sel.  XXVI.  226  Dr  T au  • • i m •, 

Mr.  Sincere!  Sr^'n'ind.’ 

hav®'’a  337)  «aya  they 

^ Graham’s  Bhil  Tribes,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XXVI,  204, 
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Peasant  Bhils  drink  liquor  and  eat  millet  bread,  curry,  curds, 
vegetables,  fisb,  and,  when  they  can  afford  it,  goat’s  flesh  or  mutton. 
Mountain  Bhils  are  much  less  particular.  They  eat  carrion,  aninials 
that  have  died  a natural  death,  and  probably  in  out-of-the-way 
places,  the  flesh  of  the  cow.^  They  feed  on  wild  roots  and  fruits, 
and  on  all  sorts  of  vermin  and  garbage.  Excessively  fond  of 
country  spirits,  generally  mo/m-,  Bassia  latifolia,  and  immoderate 
in  their  use,  they  sometimes,  as  in  Akrani,  distil  them,  and  in 
other  places  buy  them  from  the  liquor-seller  or  smuggle  them.  The 
lowland  Bhils  give  caste  dinners  at  births,  betrothals,  marriages, 
and  deaths.  These  dinners,  generally  cooked  by  the  women,  consist 
of  rice,  wheat  bread,  split  pease,  and  grain,  a few  vegetables,  and  a 
dish  of  sugared  milk.  The  men  do  not,  like  the  higher  castes,  take 
off  their  upper  garments  when  they  dine.  The  food  is  served  in 
bell-metal  dishes,  four  or  five  persons  eating  from  the  same  dish. 
Children  dine  with  the  men,  and  women  and  grown  girls  after  the 
men  have  dined.  At  these  feasts  they  neither  eat  flesh  nor  drink 
liquor,  and,  except  at  a death  feast,  they  always  end  with  singing. 
The  monthly  food  expenses  of  a Bhil,  his  wife,  and  two  children, 
vary  from  about  eight  to  sixteen  shillings.^ 

Thriftless,  fond  of  spirits,  and  loathing  steady  work,  the  Bhil  is 
simple,  faithful,  and  honest.  The  women,  who  in  former  times  went 
to  battle  sometimes  using  slings  with  gTeat  effect,  have  much  influence 
over  the  men.  Though  shy  and  timid,  they  are  kindly,  intelligent, 
hardworking,  and  honest.^  The  Bhils  are  fond  of  amusement  and 
excitement,  hunting  and  fishing,  playing  games  of  chance,  telling 
stories,  singing  to  the  accompaniment  of  a six-stringed  fiddle,  chikdry 
and  dancing.  In  a Bhil  dance  men  and  women,  keeping  time  to  the 
music  with  a double  shuffle,  bend  backwards  and  forwards,  wheeling 
round  the  players  in  an  irregular  circle.  At  these  dances  men, 
with  much  gesticulation  and  whooping,  often  dress  themselves  as 
women,  as  G-osavis,  or  as  wild  animals.  Occasionally  some  of  the 
dancers  roll  along  the  ground,  join  hands,  and  bound  backwards  and 
forwards  keeping  time  to  the  music  with  a double  shuffle  or  jigging 
movement  of  the  feet.  The  musical  instruments  are,  in  the  east  of 
the  Satpudas,  a drum,  dhol,  and  a bagpipe,  pavri.  The  drum,  dholy  is 
made  of  goat  skin  stretched  over  a hollow  block  of  Pterocarpus 
marsupium,  hijarsdl,  wood.  The  bagpipe, pawf,  is  a hollow  pumpkin 
fixed  on  two  hollow  bamboos  with  lute-like  holes,  three  in  one  and 
five  in  the  other.  To  the  end  of  the  pipes  is  fastened  a hollow  bison 
or  cow  horn,  and  a hole  is  made  in  the  neck  of  the  pumpkin  down 
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^ Mr.  Sinclair,  C.  S,,  in  Ind.  Ant,  III.  189.  This  is  not  quite  certain.  Compare  Ind. 
Ant.  IV.  837.  Akrani  and  Taloda  Bhils  eat  onions  and  vegetables,  ground  fruits, 
ndchni,  hodra,  rice,  millet,  and  Indian  millet.  Mehvds  Bhils  eat  hens,  goats,  hares, 
sheep,  eggs,  buffaloes,  and  fish,  but  not  the  flesh  of  horses,  cows,  or  bullocks,  nor  do 
they  kill  sparrows  or  crows.  Taloda  Mdmlatddr,  1876.  One  animal  the  Bhils  never 
eat  is  the  monkey.  The  Central  India  Bhils  (Malcolm,  II.  179)  eat  not  only  the  flesh 
of  buffaloes,  but  of  cows. 

^ This  includes  two  shers  of  millet,  Indian  millet,  or  wheat  flour,  a day,  ^d.  to  &d. ; 
I sher  pulse,  |g?.;  spices  ; total  l^d.  (5  annas). 

^ Malcolm  (Central  India,  II.  181)  also  gives  the  Bhil  women  a good  character  for 
kindliness  and  hard  work. 
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whicli  the  Bhil  blows^  moving  his  fingers  up  and  down  over  the 
Inte-holeSj  and  making  a sound  curiously  like  the  bagpipes.  In 
the  west  Satpudas  they  use  a kettledrum,  tu7'f  beaten  with  sticks, 
and  a tambourine,  daf. 

In  praying  to  Musalman  saints  and  to  Khanderao,  the  Bhils  often 
make  small  mud  horses,  and  promise  to  give  one  of  them  to  the 
shrine  if  their  petition  is  heard.  In  common  with  Khandesh  Kunbis 
they  have  an  extreme  reverence  for  the  horse  and  dog.  In  many  of 
their  stories  the  chief  event  hangs  on  the  help  given  by  an  enchanted 
horse. 

The  Bhils  have  no  temples.  Over  some  of  their  most  sacred 
images  they  raise  open  sheds  ; but,  in  general,  for  a place  of  worship 
they  choose  some  tree  consecrated  by  a few  large  stones  set  on 
a mud  terrace  built  round  its  root.  They  hold  Benares  sacred, 
and  visit  other  regular  Hindu  shrines  including  Nasik  and  Jejuri. 
Their  special  place  of  pilgrimage  is  Hanmant  Naik'^s  Vadi,^  a few 
miles  south  of  Sangamner  on  the  Poona  road.  The  less  wild  Bhils 
have  generally  a Brahman  who  acts  as  a house  priest,  and  is  paid  in 
money  or  clothes. 

Their  chief  festivals  are  Holi  (March  - April),  which  they  always 
celebrate  with  drunken  orgies,  and  Basra  (October),  when  many 
of  them  go  to  the  chief  towns,  and,  in  their  outskirts,  sacrifice 
to  Durga,  a goddess  whom  they  at  all  times  respect.^  Strong 
believers  in  witchcraft,  they  have  Barvas,^  or  hereditary  sorcerers. 


^ A few  miles  south  of  Sangamner,  by  a pass  called  the  Hanmant  Ndik’s  Vddi,  the 
road  climbs  a lofty  plateau.  Near  the  top,  upon  the  ridge  of  a natural  trapdyke,  a 
stone  pillar  commemorates  the  death  of  Hanmant  Naik,  a local  Bhil  chief  who  made 
war  on  the  Moghals,  or,  according  to  another  story,  on  the  Peshwa.  Their  enemy 
came  fighting  about  seventy  miles  from  Poona,  and  the  Bhils  waited  for  them  to  pass. 
As  Hanmant  Ndik  was  bending  his  bow,  a trooper  shot  him  in  the  breast  with  a 
matchlock  ball.  The  wound  was  fatal,  but  as  he  fell  he  loosed  his  shaft  and  killed 
the  horseman.  After  the  battle  the  Bhils  brought  Hanmant’s  body,  and  buried  it 
where  the  horseman  had  stood.  Here  all  Bhils  love  to  be  buried,  and  once  a year 
they  come  and  slay  cocks  and  drink  deeply.  The  tomb  is  covered  with  little  wooden 
legs  and  arms  offered  by  worshippers,  who  hope  by  Hanmant’s  favour  to  cure  an 
ailing  limb.  Close  by  are  two  or  three  other  tombs  of  the  same  sort,  square  plat- 
forms surmounted  by  little  obelisks,  and  others  more  modest.  Mr.  Sinclair,  C.S.,  in 
Ind.  Ant.  V.  8. 

" The  Taloda  and  Akrdni  Bhils  have  three  holidays  in  the  year,  Vdghdev,  Divdliy 
oxidi  Holi,  The  first  is  celebrated  in  the  rainy  season,  when  the  god  Vhghdev,  who 
has  no  form  or  stone  image,  is  worshipped  at  the  headman’s  house.  In  honour  of 
the  god  the  headman  offers  a hen  and  distributes  liquor.  At  Divdli  (October)  they 
worship  the  village  god,  and  the  holiday  continues  for  three  days.  The  headman 
distributes  liquor.  Except  some  who  pretend  to  be  inspired  by  the  god  they  do 
not  dance.  A buffalo  is  killed,  no  work  is  allowed,  and  all  busy  themselves  with 
playing  on  the  small  drum,  dholhi.  At  Holi  time  the  headman  distributes  liquor  and 
the  merrymaking  lasts  for  five  days. 

3 Barvds  are  supposed  to  have  the  hereditary  gift  of  inspiration.  Their  powers 
are  dormant  till  roused  by  music,  and  for  this  reason  they  have  a class  of  musicians 
connected  with  them,  proficient  in  numerous  songs  in  praise  of  the  hill  deities.  When 
the  recitation  of  these  songs  has  excited  them,  the  Barvds  begin  to  dance  with  frantic 
gestures,  and,  loosening  their  top  knot,  toss  and  whirl  their  heads  with  strong  convul- 
sions of  the  whole  frame.  In  this  state  of  phrenzy  they  utter  oracles  to  which  those 
who  consult  them  carefully  listen.  The  BarvAs  are  of  various  castes,  Brdhmans, 
Dhobhis,  Hajd,ms,  and  other  Hindus,  and  admit  disciples.  Besides  as  oracles  they  act 
as  physicians,  and  cure  trifling  complaints  by  herbs  and  other  forest  remedies.  When 
the  disease  is  beyond  the  reach  of  their  skill,  they  attribute  it  to  the  evil  influence  of 
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whom  they  consult  on  all  occasions  particularly  when  planning 
some  plunder  raid,  and  whose  advice  they  almost  always  follow. 
Especially  among  the  lower  tribes  very  great  attention  is  paid  to 
omens.  If  a man  lets  fall  his  bread  by  accident,  if  a bird  screams 
on  the  left,  if  a snake  crosses  the  path  and  escapes,  or  if  any  one 
meets  them  and  asks  where  they  are  going,  there  will  be  no  sport; 
on  the  other  hand,  a bird  screaming  on  the  right,  a dead  snake,  or  a 
stranger  passing  without  speaking,  promise  a successful  day.  If  bad 
luck  is  persistent,  the  Bhils,  saying  ^ ndt  laga/  often  make  in  the  sand 
or  dust  of  the  road,  an  image  of  a man  or  sometimes  two  images,  one 
of  a man  the  other  of  a woman,  and  throwing  straw  or  grass  over 
them  set  fire  to  the  heap,  and  beat  the  images  with  sticks  amidst 
much  abuse  and  uproar.  This  they  call  killing  bad  luck. 

The  different  classes  of  Bhils  differ  widely  in  customs.  Among 
the  wilder  mountain  Bhils  the  only  observances  are  at  marriage 
and  death,  and  they  are  of  the  simplest.  With  the  assent  of  the 
girBs  father  marriages  are  generally  arranged  ofF-hand  by  the 
Naik’s  prime  minister,  'pradhdn,  and  the  caste  committee,  panch. 
The  aid  of  a Brahman  or  Bhat  is  not  wanted  ; a feast  with  plenty  of 
drink  completes  the  ceremony.  The  chief  and  his  minister  get  half 
a crown  each,  and  about  £1  5s.  (Rs.  12  as.  8)  are  spent  on  drinking 
and  feasting.  At  deaths  wild  Bhils  have  no  special  ceremonies. 
They  take  the  dead  body,  and  bury  or  burn  it  as  is  most 
convenient.  Over  their  chiefs  they  raise  cairns  or  rude  piles  of  stones, 
and  at  certain  times  smear  the  top  with  oil,  red  lead,  and  vermilion. 

The  more  civilised  Bhils  of  the  plains  have  very  complete 
birth,  marriage,  and  death  ceremonies,  differing  little  in  detail 
from  those  practised  by  the  higher  classes  of  Hindus.  At  birth  a 
midwife  is  employed,  and  besides  a bottle  of  liquor,  is  paid  two 
shillings  if  the  child  is  a boy,  and  one  shilling  if  it  is  a girl. 
For  four  days  no  one  but  the  midwife  touches  the  mother.  On  the 
morning  of  the  fifth  day  a party  of  women  are  called,  and  both 
mother  and  child  are  bathed  in  warm  water.  Just  outside  of  the 
threshold  of  the  hut,  the  mother  cowdungs  the  ground  and  traces 
turmeric  lines.  In  the  middle  of  the  drawing  she  places  a lighted 
lamp,  setting  round  it  five  flint  stones  corresponding  to  the  number 
of  days  since  the  child  was  born.  Round  these  pebbles  she  lays 
pieces  of  cocoa  kernel,  and  over  the  whole  sprinkles  turmeric,  millet, 
red  powder,  and  liquor.  The  guests  drop  a few  grains  of  millet 
over  the  mother  and  child,  and  they  come  back  into  the  house.  After 
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some  witch,  ddhhin.  In  such  cases,  it  is  their  duty  to  find  out  the  witch,  and  this 
they  do  by  performing  various  ceremonies,  sometimes  by  music  and  at  other  times 
by  waving  a bunch  of  peacock’s  feathers  round  the  patient’s  head.  In  some  cases  an 
old  woman  is  fixed  on  as  the  witch,  and  by  beating,  twisting,  and  other  torture,  forced 
to  declare  her  name.  They  must  know  her  name,  her  reason  for  troubling  her  victim, 
and  the  terms  on  which  she  will  be  appeased.  The  Barvds  of  the  poorer  Bhils  differ 
in  some  respects  from  the  rest.  Beyond  the  clashing  of  stones  they  require  no  music 
to  excite  them.  Novices  are  required  to  perform  daily  ablutions  in  warm  water  for 
nine  days,  and  to  allow  their  hair  to  grow  as  long  as  possible.  They  then  undergo  a 
probation  ; and  if  music  does  not  stimulate  them  to  a state  of  frenzy,  they  are 
rejected  as  not  being  favoured  by  the  gods  with  enough  spiritual  grace.  Trans,  Roy. 
As.  Soc.  I.  77. 
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this  the  guests  are  feasted  with  wheat  and  rice  bread,  mutton,  and 
liquor,  and  the  whole  night  is  spent  in  singing,  smoking,  and 
drinking.  The  lamp -is  allowed  to  burn  for  twenty -four  hours.^ 

On  the  twelfth  day  a dish  of  boiled  millet  and  split  pulse  is 
made  ready.  Some  of  it  is  laid  on  a brass  platter  in  which  are  also 
placed  twelve  wheaten  cakes  and  lighted  lamps,  corresponding  with 
the  number  of  days  since  the  child^s  birth.  In  another  dish  a lamp, 
drtiy  is  set,2  and  along  with  the  mother,  women  go  in  procession, 
singing  and  beating  the  drum,  towards  the  nearest  running  water, 
where  the  mother  arranges  the  twelve  lamps.  The  cakes  are  placed 
in  a line  between  the  lamps,  and  a little  of  the  boiled  food  is  laid 
on  each  cake.  The  mother  worships  the  water  goddess,  Jaldevta^ 
throws  a little  red  lead,  red  powder,  and  some  grains  mixed  with 
turmeric  into  the  water  and  on  the  twelve  lamps,  and  lighting 
a fire  before  the  lamps,  feeds  it  with  oil.  They  then  go  home  and 
feast  on  mixed  rice  and  pulse  and  oil. 

Girls  are  generally  married  between  twelve  and  sixteen,  and 
boys  between  sixteen  and  twenty.  But  from  their  parents’  poverty 
both  boys  and  girls  often  remain  unmarried  till  they  are  over 
twenty.  When  a father  can  afford  to  marry  his  son  he  looks 
about  for  a suitable  match.  The  girl  must  not  be  the  boy’s  first 
cousin  or  belong  to  the  same  clan.^  Suggestions  of  marriage  come 
from  the  boy’s  house  and  are  taken  by  the  boy’s  relations  to  the 
girl’s  father.  When  it  is  known  that  a favourable  reply  will  be 
given,  a formal  proposal  is  made  by  the  boy’s  father,  or  his  nearest 
relation.  When  the  affair  is  so  far  settled,  the  nearest  relations 
both  men  and  women  go  to  the  girl’s  house  and  there  ask  that  the 
girl  shall  be  given  in  marriage  to  their  boy.  - If  her  father  agrees, 
the  girl  is  brought  out  and  seated  among  the  guests,  and  the  boy’s 
father  or  his  nearest  relation  offers  her  a packet  of  sweetmeats. 
This  over,  they  dine  together  and  the  guests  before  leaving  talk  over 
the  betrothal,  and  a day  or  two  after,  with  the  help  of  a Brahman 
astrologer,  the  boy’s  father  fixes  the  betrothal  day. 

On  the  betrothal  day  the  astrologer,  the  boy,  his  father,  and 
other  relations,  taking  with  them  a robe,  a bodice,  and  sweetmeats, 
go  to  the  girl’s  house.  After  resting  for  a short  time,  the  girl’s 
father  calls  a council,  pancliy  and  in  their  presence  agrees  to  give 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  boy’s  father  then  presents  the  girl 
with  a robe  and  bodice.  A married  woman  touches  the  girl’s  brow  with 
red  powder  and  gives  her  some  sweetmeats,  blessing  her  and  hoping 
that,  like  them,  her  life  may  be  sweet.  The  whole  party  then  drink 


1 During  these  festivities  men  and  women  remain  separate  ; the  men  smoking  and 

drinking  in  one  place  and  the  women  singing  and  beating  a small  drum  dhol  and 
drinking  in  another.  ' ’ 

2 Besides  the  lamp,  there  is  in  the  dish  red  lead,  red  powder,  cocoanut  a mivt.n’A 

of  five  different  grains,  and  wet  turmeric  powder.  * 

3 As  among  the  Rajputs,  two  families  of  the  same  clan,  Shindi,  Barda,  Pavdr  and 
Rui,  cannot  intermarry.  But  marriage  is  allowed  between  members  of  the  different 
clans.  Again  there  are  minor  sub-divisions  such  as  Gdikwdr,  Pipalsa,  and  Mori 
between  which,  as  they  are  all  of  the  same  clan,  marriage  is  not  allowed.  The  question 
whether  the  members  of  certain  families  may  intermarry  is  decided  by  the  caste 
council,  panch, 
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from  funds  supplied  by  a present  of  three  shillings  from  each  of  the 
fathers.  That  evening  the  girhs  father  gives  the  guests  a dinner, 
and  neKt  morning  the  boy  and  his  party  go  home. 

There  is  no  fixed  interval  between  the  betrothal  and  the 
marriage.  It  may  be  a month  or  it  may  be  years.  W^hen  he  is  in 
a position  to_  meet  the  marriage  expenses,  the  boy’s  father  sends 
word  to  the  girl’s  father  that  he  is  bringing  the  dowry,  ghun^  or  dej. 
On  arrival  he  and  his  company  are  given  refreshments,  and  a council 
is  called.  The  dowry,  from  £1  to  £2  (Rs.  10  - Rs.  20),  is  settled,  and. 
the  amount  laid  before  the  council  in  a metal  plate.  An  unmarried 
woman  of  the  girl’s  family  touches,  with  red  powder,  one  of  the  rupees 
in  the  plate,  and  the  brows  of  the  boy  and  his  party.  The  girl  is 
brought  out  and  seated  on  the  boy’s  father’s  lap,  and  the  boy’s 
father,  taking  a rupee,  places  it  inside  the  top  of  the  folds  of 
her  robe.  The  council  then  tell  her  to  go  into  the  house,  and 
take  two  rupees  from  the  plate,  to  buy  liquor  for  the  evening’s 
entertainment.  The  rest  of  the  dowry  is  handed  to  the  girl’s  father. 
After  a feast  the  evening  ends  with  music  and  dancing.  Next  day 
the  father,  with  a few  friends,  goes  to  the  family  priest,  hhatj  and 
fixes  the  marriage  day. 

Next  comes  the  turmeric,  haldi,  ceremony,  when  turmeric,  mixed 
with  water,  is  rubbed  on  the  boy’s  body,  and  part  of  it  is  taken, 
by  a band  of  relations,  to  the  girl’s  house,  and  there  rubbed  over  her. 
After  this,  generally  for  about  a fortnight,  both  the  boy  and  the  girl 
are  rubbed  morning  and  evening  with  turmeric.  At  both  their  houses 
booths^  are  built,  and  at  the  girl’s  house  an  altar,  haliule,i^  raised. 

On  the  marriage  day,  an  hour  or  two  before  the  time  fixed  for 
the  ceremony,  the  boy,  riding  on  horseback  with  a marriage 
ornament,  basing,  tied  to  his  turban,  starts  with  a company  of 
relations  and  friends.  On  the  way  he  is  taken  to  the  temple  of 
Maruti,  closely  followed  by  his  sister  who  walks  behind  him 
with  a water  jar,  kara,  in  her  hands  in  which  five  copper  coins 
have  been  dropped.  Halting  at  the  temple  all  drink  from  a 
jar,  gkada,  of  water,  and  one  of  their  number  the  leader,  vardhava, 
is  seated  on  a pony,  or  on  a man’s  shoulders,  and  taken  to  the  girl’s 
house.  Here  he  is  feasted  and  his  face  rubbed  with  soot,  kdjal. 
Going  back  to  his  friends  he  washes  his  face,  and  about  sunset  the 
party  goes  to  the  girl’s  house.  As  they  draw  near,  the  boy  is  pelted 
with  onions  and  fruit,  and  when  he  arrives  a cocoanut  or  a piece 
of  bread  is  waved  round  him  and  either  dashed  on  the  ground  or 
thrown  away.  When  he  dismounts  seven  women  stand  before  the 
booth  with  full  water  pots,  lotas,  into  each  of  which  the  boy  drops  a 
copper.  After  this,  one  of  the  women  waves  a lighted  lamp  round 
his  face,  receiving  from  him  the  present  of  a piece  of  cloth,  cholkhan. 
The  boy  then  sits  facing  the  east.  The  Brahman  priest  sends 
for  the  girl,^  and,  seating  her  face  to  face  with  the  boy,  passes  a 
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lOhun  is  a Bhil  word  corresponding  with  the  Marathi  hu7irla. 

" The  booth  at  the  boy’s  house  is  made  of  nine  posts  and  that  at  the  girl’s  of  twelve. 
3 111  some  cases  the  bridegroom  himself  goes, 
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thread  round  them  both.  A coloured  cloth  is  held  between  them 
high  enough  to  prevent  their  seeing  each  other.  The  girl_,  joining 
her  hands  together,  touches  the  cloth,  and  the  boy  from  the  other 
side  clasps  her  hands  with  both  of  his.  One  of  each  party  holds 
the  boy  and  the  girl  round  the  waist,  while  the  priest,  standing  on 
a raised  platform,  repeats  marriage  verses,  and  the  guests  throw 
grains  of  rice  or  millet  over  the  heads  of  the  couple.  After  a short 
time  the  priest  claps  his  hands,  the  boy  and  girl  throw  garlands 
round  each  other’s  necks,  the  cloth,  is  pulled  aside,  guns  are  fired, 
music  played,  and  the  guests  move  about  congratulating  each  other. 
Betelnut  and  leaves  are  distributed  among  the  men,  and  turmeric 
and  red  powder  among  the  women.  The  boy  and  the  girl  are  seated 
on  the  altar ; the  laps  of  five  married  women  are  filled  with  wheat, 
rice,  dates,  and  betelnuts;  and  round  the  boy^s  and  girPs  right 
wrists,  yellow  strings  with  a piece  of  turmeric  are  tied.  The  boy 
and  girl  then  feed  one  another  and  the  guests  are  feasted.  After 
supper,  sitting  in  small  groups  in  and  about  the  booth,  the  boy^s  party 
on  one  side  and  the  girPs  on  the  other,  they  pass  their  time  in 
singing  and  drinking. 

Next  morning  the  boy  and  girl  bathe,  standing  on  low  wooden 
stools,  the  women  of  the  party  all  the  time  throwing  water 
over  them.  Then  comes  the  lap-filling,  'phalhJiarne,  when  the 
girl  is  given  clothes  and  ornaments,  and  her  lap  is  filled  with 
wheat,  rice,  or  millet,  a piece  of  cocoa  kernel,  dates,  almonds,  and 
betelnuts,  and  the  parents  and  relations  exchange  presents  of  clothes 
and  money.  Then,  with  music,  the  boy^s  mother  and  her  relations 
and  friends  go  in  procession  to  the  girl'^s  house,  walking  on  clothes 
spread  on  the  ground.  At  the  house  they  are  rubbed  with  oil  and 
bathed  in  warm  water,  and  if  the  girPs  father  can  afford  it,  glass 
bangles  are  put  round  the  women’s  wrists.  Both  boy  and  girl  are  then 
presented  with  clothes.  During  this  time,  till  the  return  procession, 
the  boy  and  girl  amuse  themselves,  biting  pieces  of  betel  leaf  or  of 
cocoa  kernel  out  of  each  other’s  mouths,  or  searching  for  a betelnut 
hid  in  the  other’s  clothes.  While  the  boy  is  at  his  house  the  girl’s 
father  gives  two  dinners  to  his  caste  fellows  and  relations.  After 
two  or  three  days,  a party  from  both  families,  taking  the  girl  on 
horseback,  go  to  the  boy’s  house,  and  on  the  following  day  the  boy’s 
father  gives  a dinner.  After  this  the  yellow  threads  are  taken 
off  the  wrists  and  necks  of  both  the  boy  and  the  girl,  and  they 
are  bathed  to  remove  all  traces  of  turmeric.  In  a poor  family,  the 
ordinary  marriage  expenses  amount,  in  the  case  of  the  bridegroom,  to 
£2  IO5.  (Rs.  25),  and  in  the  case  of  the  bride,  to  £1  IO5.  (Rs.l5). 

The  Bhils  allow  and  practise  polygamy  and  widow  marriage. 
When  a man  wishes  to  marry  a widow  he  sends  some  of  his 
friends  to  urge  his  suit  with  the  woman  or  with  her  parents  and 
relations.  If  his  proposals  are  accepted,  the  suitor  takes  to  the 
woman’s  house  a robe  and  bodice,  a bead  necklace,  two  liquor  jars,  and 
some  boiled  peas,  and  sugar.  The  match  is  then  settled.  The  man 
takes  with  him  a few  friends  and  the  materials  for  a feast,  and  they 
share  the  food  with  a party  of  the  woman’s  relations.  The  woman 
dresses  herself  in  the  clothes  brought  to  her,  and  after  the  guests 
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leave,  slie  and  lier  husband  pass  the  night  together.  Next  morning 
they  start  from  the  house  before  daybreak,  and  spend  the  whole  of 
the  day  in  the  field,  in  some  lonely  place  three  or  four  miles  from  the 
village,  their  friends  sending  them  food.  These  widow  marriages 
are  often  preceded  by  an  elopement,  which,  after  the  payment  of  a 
fee  to  the  head  of  the  community,  is  condoned  by  the  parents  and 
relations.^ 

When  a Bhil  is  on  the  point  of  death,  his  relations  distribute 
money  among  the  poor  in  his  name.  When  he  dies  the  body  is 
laid  on  a blanket  or  on  a piece  of  cloth  spread  over  a blanket.  An 
earthen  pot  full  of  cold  water  is  placed  near  the  door  of  the  house, 
and  the  body  is  brought  out,  held  in  a sitting  position  outside  the  door, 
and  water  poured  over  it.  The  old  clothes  are  taken  off,  and  tying 
■ a new  piece  of  cloth  round  the  loins,  the  body  is  laid  on  the  bier  and 
covered  with  a new  white  sheet  leaving  the  face  bare,  and  the  head 
covered  with  a turban.  Red  powder,  guldly  is  sprinkled  over  the 
I face,  and  some  bread  and  cooked  rice  are  tied  together  in  a piece 
I of  cloth  and  placed  on  the  bier.  The  body  is  then  tied  with  a 
j string  to  the  bier,  and  carried  to  the  burying  ground  on  the 
j shoulders  of  four  near  male  relations.  In  front  of  them  go  the  sons 
of  the  deceased,  the  chief  mourner  carrying  fire  in  an  earthen  jar,  and 
one  of  the  others  carrying  an  earthen  jug  full  of  water.  Halfway  to 
jthe  grave,  the  bier  is  lowered,  and  some  of  the  cooked  food  is  laid  near  a 
bush.  The  bearers  change  places,  and  without  further  halt  the  body 
is  carried  to  the  burying  ground.  Here  the  bier  is  lowered  and 
the  mourners  help  in  diggings  a grave,^  long'  enough  for  the  body, 
and  to  prevent  it  being  opened  by  wild  animals,  about  five  or  six  feet 
I deep.  In  this  the  body  is  laid,  the  head  to  the  south  and  the  arms 
stretched  along  either  side.  Cooked  rice  and  bread  are  placed  in  the 
mouth,  and  the  body  is  sprinkled  with  water.  Before  leaving  the 
grave,  the  man  who  is  last  arranging  the  body,  tears  a small  hole  in 
the  winding  sheet.  Then  the  whole  party  sit  round  the  grave,  so  far 
off  that  they  cannot  see  the  body,  and  the  chief  mourner  throws 
a handful  of  earth  on  the  corpse,  and,  all  joining,  cover  the  corpse 
wfith  earth.  When  the  body  is  covered  they  rise  and  fill  the 
grave,  cutting  a small  trench  round  it.  In  this  trench,  beginning 
from  the  north,  they  pour  water  out  of  an  earthen  jug,  and  when  the 
circuit  of  the  grave  is  complete,  drop  the  jug  and  break  it  to  pieces. 
Then  the  bier  is  turned  upside  down  and  burned, and  the  funeral  party, 
goiog  to  the  nearest  water,  bathe  and  accompany  the  chief  mourner  to 
his  house.  In  front  of  his  house  a fire  is  lit,  and  into  it  some  woman^s 
hair  is  dropped,^  and  each  of  the  funeral  party  taking  some  Melia 
azadirachta,  leaves,  throws  them  on  the  fire,  and  passing  his  open 
palms  through  the  smoke,  rubs  them  over  his  face.  The  mourners 
are  now  pure,  and  after  taking  a draught  of  liquor,  go  to  their  homes.^ 
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1 Trans.  Roy.  As.  Soc.  I.  86. 

2 They  either  bury  their  dead,  or  cover  them  with  piles  of  stones  when  graves 
cannot  be  prepared.  Wilson’s  Aboriginal  Tribes,  4. 

3 This  is  not  usually  done.  Mr.  J.  Pollen,  C.S. 

4 The  above  is  true  of  the  plaiu  and  Sdtm^la  Bhils,  who  invariably  bury  and  never 
burn  their  dead,  But  the  Akrjini  and  Biing  Bhils,  except  in  cases  of  small- 
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On  the  third  day^  one  of  the  women  of  the  mourning  household 
rubs  the  right  shoulders  of  the  pall-bearers  with  oil,  milk,  and 
cowdung,  and  washes  them  with  nim  twigs  steeped  in  cow^s 
urine.  Then  the  four  men  bathe  and  are  treated  to  a dinner.  In 
the  house  the  only  sign  of  mourning  is  that  every  morning  for  five 
days  the  women  wail  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

On  the  eleventh  day  the  chief  mourner  goes  to  a river,  and  there 
has  his  head,  beard,  and  face  shaved,  and  bathes.  Next  he  makes 
a dough  cow,  sprinkles  it  with  red  powder,  and  setting  it  on  a leaf 
plate,  bows  to  it,  and  throws  it  into  the  water.  He  then  bathes  and 
goes  home. 

Either  on  the  twelfth  or  the  forty-fifth  day,  a potter,  KumbMr, 
is  called  and  a seven-step  hemp  ladder,  chodlivan,  is  set  against 
the  wall  of  the  house  that  the  soul  of  the  dead  may  climb  by 
it  to  heaven.  The  priest  sits  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  and  chants 
a verse  from  the  Purans,  and  the  string  by  which  the  ladder  is 
fastened  to  the  ground  is  burnt,  and  the  ladder  pulled  down  and 
thrown  away.  The  spot  where  the  ladder  was  tied  is  then  spread 
with  flour,  and  a small  plate  with  a piece  of  bread  and  cooked  rice 
is  laid  over  it.  In  the  plate  is  set  a small  water  pot,  and  along- 
side of  the  water  pot  a lighted  lamp  covered  by  an  empty  bamboo 
basket  with  a cloth  drawn  over  it.  This  day  a grand  dinner  is 
prepared,  and  before  beginning,  five  mouthfuls  are  burnt  near  the 
basket.  The  burial  rites  for  a woman  are  the  same  as  those  for 
a man.  When  a child  dies  its  father  carries  the  body  in  his  arms 
and  buries  it,  and  on  the  seventh  day  a small  dinner  is  given. 
In  some  rare  cases  the  Bhils  burn  instead  of  burying  their  dead. 

They  work  as  husbandmen  and  field  labourers,  sell  grass  and 
fuel,  help  the  ordinary  Kunbi  landholder,  and  when  they  can  get 
them,  gather  wax  and  honey.  Wives  help  their  husbands,  and  at 
harvest  time,  whole  families  leave  their  homes,  and  for  three  or  four 
weeks  work  as  reapers.  For  this  they  are  paid  in  kind,  generally 
earning  enough  to  last  them  from  one  to  two  months.  Bhils  never 
leave  Khandesh  in  search  of  work.  They  sometimes  change  their 
village,  but  for  the  most  part  have  lived  for  long  in  the  same  place. 
Their  average  monthly  wages  vary  from  8s.  to  16^.  (Rs.  4-Rs.  8). 
In  spite  of  their  good  wages  all  are  very  poor  and  usually  in  debt. 

The  Bhils  differ  much  in  their  religious  beliefs  and  practices. 


pox,  cholera,  and  leprosy,  burn  their  dead.  They  have  the  curious  custom  oi 
carrying  the  deceased  s wife  on  his  bier,  and  after  going  a little  distance,  or,  a= 
others  say,  after  reaching  the  burning  ground,  of  setting  her  down.  The  wife  breaks 
her  necklace,  and  every  one  near  lays  a copper  coin  in  the  deceased’s  mouth.  The 
widow  s ornaments,  if  she  has  any,  and  the  deceased’s  clothes  are  burnt  with  him. 
His  shoes  and  water  pots  are  given  to  his  sister’s  son,  but  the  other  furniture  is  burnt 

generally,  the  son  is  not  always  the  first  to  light  the  funeral 
wLn  performing  the  after-delth  ceremonies. 

fl  ® mourner  buys  a hen,  and  putting  it  in  a basket, 

thP^hof  Mhdr  has  thrown  away  the  deceased’s  ashes.  The  party 

and  thf  he;^?.'?n  k®  widow’s  hair  is  cut  oft; 

and  the  hen  is  cooked  by  her.  The  proceedings  end  bv  the  uift  of  a turban  to  thp 

deceased’s  or  his  sister’s  son.  Taloda  Mdmlatddr  (1876). 
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Some  of  the  wildest  tribes  worship  only  the  tiger  god_,  vdghdev ; 
most  pay  special  reverence  to  the  mother,  mdta,  and  to  Mahadev; 
while  others  worship  the  ordinary  local  Hindu  gods  chiefly  Bhairoba, 
Khandoba,  Kanoba,  the  goddess  Aibhavanimata,  and  Shitlamata 
1 the  small-pox  goddess,  whom  they  invoke  under  various  namesd 
' Almost  all  worship  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors  and  believe  in 
i sorcery,  witchcraft,  and  omens.^  Their  gods  are  stones  smeared 
' with  red  lead  and  oil.  They  generally  worship  them  accompanied 
: by  their  priests,  the  Ravals  or  Bhats.  They  first  offer  an  animal 
i and  then  liquor,^  and  after  lighting  a fire,  cast  into  it  a little  of  the 
: flesh  and  wine  with  some  pulse.  Eepeating  a prayer  they  bow 
: before  the  gods,  and  then  partake  of  the  flesh  and  liquor  after 
i giving  the  priest  his  share. 

; Among  the  plain  Bhils  disputes  are  generally  settled  by 
! reference  to  a council,  panch.  Each  of  the  wilder  mountain  tribes 
: has  an  hereditary  chief,  ndik,  some  of  whom  were  formerly  men 
: of  great  power,  and  were  served  by  the  Bhils  with  wonderful 
; faithfulness.  Each  chief  has  an  hereditary  minister,  pradhdn  or 
: cJiaudhriy  also  a Bhil.  As  is  the  case  with  Mhars  and  Mangs,  Bhil 
organisation  is  by  districts  not  by  single  villages.  The  district, 

I par g ana y consists  of  a given  area  or  group  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
villages,  and,  as  its  headman,  the  ndih  receives  through  his  minister 
all  requests  for  arbitration  committees,  panchs.  All  Bhils  obey, 
or  are  supposed  to  obey,  the  ndih  of  their  particular  pargana. 

I Difference  of  clan,  which  is  a social  rather  than  a political 
distinction,  matters  but  little.  A Mori  Bhil  will  pay  the  same 
deference  to  a Glaikwad  ndih  as  is  paid  by  a Bhil  of  the  Gaikwad  clan. 

1 At  all  feasts  and  high  ceremonies  the  minister  seats  and  arranges 
: the  guests  and  attends  to  their  wants,  and  his  wife  to  the  wants  of 
, the  women  guests.  The  chief  presides  and  leads  the  feast.^ 
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1 Among  their  minor  deities  are  Kdli,  Hatipava,  Vaghacha  Kunver,  Hdlkmata, 

' Khodiydlmata,  Devikanail,  Behyu  Bdji,  Ghora  Raja,  Halldm,  Chaukondamdta, 
Hauinvanamata,  Bhulb^imdta,  Bhadribdimdta,  and  Ghona. 

2 Of  the  religion  of  the  Central  India  Bhils,  Sir  J.  Malcolm  says  (Central 
India,  II.  181)  : The  essentials  are  similar,  but  the  forms  different  from  the  religion 
of  other  Hindus.  Their  ceremonies  are  much  united  to  propitiatory  offerings  and 
sacrifices  to  some  of  the  Hindu  minor  infernal  deities,  but  particularly  to  the  goddess 

i of  small-pox.  They  also  pay  great  reverence  to  Mahddev,  Of  the  Bhil  practice  of 
; walking  over  fire,  Mr.  Horst  of  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  (Report  for  1876-77)  gives 
, the  following  account.  Not  believing  that  certain  Bhil  priests  could  make  people 
5 walk  barefoot  over  fire,  I sent  for  them.  As  it  was  not  Holi  time  they  consented  to 
1 show  the  feat  with  great  reluctance.  They  dug  a hole  about  four  feet  long  and 
i eighteen  inches  deep  and  half  filled  it  with  live  coals.  The  priest  then  muttered  an 
[ incantation  and  fanned  the  coals  til]  they  were  bright.  He  then  offered  a fowl  and 
' waved  a naked  sword  six  times  over  the  fire,  after  which  he  desired  a Bhil  sitting  by 
I him  to  walk  over  the  coals.  This  the  Bhil  did,  taking  six  deliberate  steps,  and  thrice 
repeating  the  operation.  Trickery  was  suspected,  but  on  his  feet  being  examined, 
they  were  not  found  the  least  burnt  or  blistered.  A Musalm^n  peon,  a native  of 
> Oudh,  was  then  asked  to  walk  over  the  fire,  which  he  did  without  the  least  hesitation, 
. as,  he  said,  it  was  charmed.  Though  he  moved  half  a foot  at  a time,  the  flesh  of  his 
sole  was  not  even  singed. 

^ Their  rule  about  sacrifices  is  that  Hatipava  and  Vdghdcha  Kunver  should  get 
( a bullock,  and  the  other  deities  a he-goat  or  a fowl,  a cock  for  a god  and  a hen  for  a 
S goddess. 

^ In  Central  India  the  Bhil  chiefs  were  called  Tadvis.  The  people  were  devoted 
1 to  them  and  implicitly  obeyed  their  commands.  (Malcolm,  II.  180). 
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The  following  are  short  sketches  of  some  of  the  leading  tribes, 
which,  though  commonly  included  under  the  general  term  Bhil, 
differ  in  many  respects  from  the  more  orderly  plain  Bhils. 

Nahals,  living  chiefly  on  the  north  side  of  the  Satpudas,  bordering 
on  Holkar’s  Nimar  and  the  towns  of  Balvadi,  Palasner,  and 
Sindva,  and  in  smaller  numbers  in  Chirmira  and  Yirvada,  are  the 
most  savage  of  the  Bhils.  Very  dark,  small,  and  harsh-featured, 
they  wear  brass  earrings,  and,  as  shoes,  pieces  of  nilgai  hide 
tied  with  strings.^  They  live  chiefly  on  roots,  fruit,  and  berries, 
shun  all  intercourse,  and  lead  an  utterly  savage  existence.  A few 
raise  a little  grain  among  the  ashes  of  burnt  boughs  or  barter 
forest  produce  for  cloth,  but  they  are  seldom  seen  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  native  forests.  Some  of  them  are  Mnsalmans  but 
most  have  no  noticeable  religion,  neither  worshipping  Hindu  idols 
nor  following  the  Mnsalmd^n  creed.  They  have  an  hereditary 
headman,  ndiJc.  In  1823  the  NahHs  were  in  a disturbed  state,  and 
caused  very  great  trouble.^ 

Khotils,  numbering  223  souls,  dwell  side  by  side  with  the  NahHs 
along  the  south  face  of  the  Satpudas,  and  are  found  in  large  numbers 
at  Dhauli,  Vaijapur,  and  in  many  of  the  Chopda  and  Shirpur  villages. 
The  Tadvis  and  people  of  Savda  call  all  Bhils  Khotils.  But  Khotils 
and  Kahals  are  distinct  classes,  regarded  by  the  pure  Bhil  as 
degraded,  because  they  indulge  in  carrion,  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
touch  the  dead  body  of  the  cow.  The  Khotils  barter  gums  and 
wax  for  the  produce  of  the  plains.  In  their  habits  and  customs 
the  Nahals  and  Khotils  are  much  alike.  They  are  great  huntsmen 
and  very  fond  of  liquor,  drinking  to  excess  especially  at  Holi 
(March- April)  time.  The  day  after  Holi  they  set  out  hunting, 
and  sweep  the  forests  running  down  peafowl  and  junglefowl 
with  great  glee  and  wonderful  success,  and  sometimes  with  the 
help  of  their  dogs  and  arrows,  bagging  even  a spotted  deer  or 
a blue  bull.  Many  of  them  worship  the  tiger  god  and  refuse  to 
join  in  a tiger  hunt.  Their  religious  ceremonies  are  very  simple 
requiring  no  Brahman.  The  child  is  named  by  its  parents  or 
tribesmen,  and  as  it  grows  up  follows  in  its  parents  footsteps. 
If  a boy,  he  joins  his  father  in  the  chase,  helps  to  catch  fish  and 
gather  leaves,  lac,  honey,  wild  berries,  and  other  forest  produce, 
which  are  bartered  with  some  shopkeeper  in  the  plain  for  cash 
or  ^ credit.  If  a girl,  she  helps  her  mother  in  cooking  and  corn 
grinding.  When  the  time  for  marriage  comes,  if  old  enough  the 
lad  himself,  or  if  he  is  too  young,  his  father,  arranges  with  the  girks 
father  for  a^  certain  price.  The  caste  committee,  payicJij  and  the 
headman,  naiJc^  are  asked  to  witness  the  agreement,  and  a day  is 
fixed  for  the^  ceremony.  The  officiating  priest,  a Bhil  by  caste, 
known  as  Mankar  or  Chaudhri,  is  the  Naik^s  minister,  pradhdn. 
For  his  service  he  gets  a turban  or  some  other  present,  or  a money 
fee  of  2^.  6d.  (Re.  I as.  4).  If  the  headman  is  present,  he  also  is 


Their  appearance  is  much  against  them,  their  features  are  even  more  harsh  and 
disagreeable  than  the  Bhils,  very  dark  and  of  a diminutive  stature.  Mr.  Giberue 
Bev  Bee  208  of  1828,  1257.  2 jy  33^^ 

Mr.  Giberne  Collector  of  Khdndesh,  Bev.  Bee,  208  of  1828,  1256. 
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,paid  half  a crown  or  tliree  shillings.  After,  in  the  ordinary  way, 
' the  bride  and  bridegroom  h.ave  been  rubbed  with,  turmeric,  on  the 
: auspicious  evening  the  minister  begins  the  ceremony  by  asking  the 
bridegroom  the  name  of  bis  bride.  He  tells  her  name  and  ties  his 
; waistcloth  or  trousercloth  to  her  gown,  lugda.  Then  she  is  asked 
r the  bridegroom^s  name,  and  after  saying  it,  ties  her  robe  to  his. 
Thus  tied  together  they  turn  seven  times  round,  and  the  ceremony  is 
complete.  A feast,  costing  from  IO5.  to  £3  (Rs.  5-Rs.  30),  follows, 
and  the  bridegroom  goes  to  his  father-in-law^s  hut  where  he  lives 
from  a week  to  three  months  or  a year,  and  then  takes  the  bride  to 
his  own  dwelling.  They  bury  their  dead  without  form  or  ceremony, 
piling  a few  stones  to  mark  the  grave.  Surnames  common  among 
the  Hahals  are  Kalamba,  Yadia,  Pipria,  and  Chavania ; and  among 
'the  Khotils,  Grhartia,  Takria,  and  Grhania. 

The  Pavras,  Yarlis,  and  .Dhankas  or  Dhankauras,  people  the 
Akrani  sub-division  and  parts  of  Taloda  and  Shahada.  PavrAs, 
numbering  3938  souls,  are  said  to  be  Rajputs  who  were  driven  by 
the  Udepur  chiefs  from  their  homes  near  the  hill  fort  of  Palagadd 
They  come  from  the  Mathvad  state  north  of  the  ISTarbada  and  are 
I often  called  Mathvadis.^  They  are  called  Pavra  Bhils,  Pavra  Naiks, 
:and  Pavra  Kolis  indifferently,  but  they  are  more  like  Konkan 
sea  Kolis  than  Bhils.  The  Pavras  are  usually  short  and  slightly 
built.  Their  features,  flatter  than  those  of  the  ordinary  Hindu, 

‘ show  intelligence  and  good  nature.  They  have  low  round  foreheads, 
wide  nostrils,  and  thick  lips,  and  wear  their  hair  long  and  moustaches 
though  they  pluck  out  the  beard.  The  women  are  stout  and  buxom, 

' and  when  young,  very  comely,  fair,  and  with  expressive  features. 
Their  language  is  irregular,  governed  by  few  rules.  Pull  of  rolling 
vowels  and  diphthongs  it  is  more  like  Grujarati  than  Marathi.  It  is 
never  written,  and  they  are  always  examined  in  court  by  interpreters.^ 

’ Their  verb  has  no  infinitive,  and  only  two  tenses,  past  and  present. 

’ The  other  tenses  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  an  irregular  verb. 
Though  they  have  many  words  in  common,  the  Pavras  use  b where 
the  Vmdis  use  p,  and  in  words  drawn  from  a foreign  source,  the 
Pavras  change  s into  a and  sh  into  ha.‘^ 

A Pavra’s  house  is  better  built  and  more  confortable  than  a 
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' ^ This  account  of  the  Pdvrds  is  mainly  compiled  from  an  article  by  Lieut.  Eieby 

'(1849)  in  Trans.  Bom.  Geog.  Soc.  IX.  74-83.  • ^ Mr.  Davidson,  C.S. 

3 Ind.  Ant.  III.  250.  I went  into  hishouse  = Moi  toino  ghorman  goloi  thoio. 

It  will  be  observed  that  though  the  participle  goloi  approaches  the  Mardthi  gelo^ 
the  genitive  in  wa  and  the  substantive  verb  thoio  are  more  like  Gujardti. 

^ The  following  are  a few  of  Mr.  Rigby’s  examples  : 


English. 

Pa'vra. 

Va'rli, 

Sa'tpuda  Bhil. 

Hungry. 

Snake. 

Boy. 

Monday. 

Sun. 

A snake  has  bit  me. 

I am  very  poor. 

Have  you  taken  the 
. nedicine  ? 

Bhuklo. 

Hap. 

Chhora. 

Hoinv6r. 

Dih. 

Amho  ek  hdp  juliyo. 

Me  ghanno  nablo  chhe. 
Tu  sal  khMoka. 

Phukhe. 

Hap. 

Poiro. 

Homvar. 

Dih. 

Amho  huve  chavihe. 

Me  bhari  kangdi  hoi. 

Yu  ohar  kluide. 

Bhuklage. 

Hap. 

Jheto. 

Homvar. 

Hurig. 

Ai  hapo  chavijo, 

Ai  bJn^ri  gharab  moho, 
Tuvo  ohor  leho. 
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Varli’s.  Instead  of  letting  his  cattle  live  in  his  house,  the  Pavra 
has  usually  two  thatched  huts  of  interlaced  bamboos,  one  for  his 
family  the  other  for  his  cattle.  Grenerally  scattered  about  in  small 
groups,  each  forming  a small  farming  establishment,  the  houses  are 
enclosed  by  a courtyard,  on  one  side  of  which  are  arranged  a number 
of  circular  store  houses  for  grain,  and  a shed  for  the  earthen  water 
vessels  which  are  always  set  on  a raised  bamboo  frame.  Under- 
neath  this  water-pot  frame  is  usually  a wooden  trough  with 
water  for  the  goats  and  fowls.  Mango  and  other  trees  are  planted 
round  the  houses  and  along  the  divisions  between  fields,  and  are 
carefully  protected  by  bamboo  trellis  work.  The  Pavras  eat  only 
goats,  sheep,  and  fowls.  All  smoke  tobacco,  but  they  never  use 
opium,  and  very  seldom  hemp.  Though  they  drink  a great  quantity 
of  moha  liquor  at  their  feasts  and  marriages,  in  ordinary  life  they 
are  very  temperate.  The  men  wear  a red  and  white  striped  loincloth, 
langoti,  generally  made  at  Roshmal  in  Akrani  and  costing  from 
3d.  to  6d.  {2  annas -4!  annas),  and  a shouldercloth.  The  women 
have  generally  more  clothes  than  the  Varlis,  but  they  do  not  think 
it  any  harm  to  go  naked  to  the  waist.  Like  the  Varlis,  they  wear 
brass  rings  on  their  legs,  and  massive  necklaces  of  brass  and 
pewter  beads,  silver  armlets,  and  massive  earrings  two  or  three 
inches  round.  The  men  also  usually  wear  a pair  of  large  silver 
earrings,  with  a square  drop  heavy  enough  to  draw  down  the  lobes. 
No  children  of  either  sex,  however  young,  are  allowed  to  go  about 
without  some  clothes.  Distinguished  from  the  Varlis  and  the  low- 
land Bhils  by  their  better  condition,  their  agricultural  habits,  and 
their  language,  the  Pavras  deny  that  they  are  Bhils  and  consider 
the  name  a reproach. 

Though  shy  of  strangers,  when  their  confidence  is  gained,  they 
are  cheerful,  frank,  and  talkative;  they  are  very  honest  and 
hardworking,  and  full  trust  may  be  placed  on  their  word.  They 
are  very  fond  of  their  country  and  seldom  leave  it.^  Affrays, 
chiefly  boundary  disputes,  now  and  then  occur  between  the  people 
of  different  villages,  but  robbery  is  almost  unknown.  They  are 
very  hospitable  among  themselves,  their  women  and  children 
constantly  visiting  from  house  to  house,  and  some  of  their 
headmen  spending  their  whole  store  of  grain  in  entertaining 
guests.  Passionately  fond  of  music  and  dancing,  their  chief 
musical  instruments  are  a two-stringed  fiddle,  rnnthi,  an 
instrument  like  the  bagpipe  without  the  bag,  favlu,  a bamboo  fife, 
‘pcivi,  a large  drum,  mu'?^doZ,  and  a small  drum,  dhol.  Their  music 
is  neither  harsh  nor  untuneful,  and  is  superior  to  any  heard*  in  the 
plains.  In  their  dances,  about  fifty  men  and  women  pass  in  a large 
circle  round  the  musicians,  gradually  becoming  more  excited  as  the 
music  grows  louder  and  quicker.  Some  of  the  men  flourish  drawn 
swords,  and,  at  intervals,  all  raise  a loud  shout  and  turn  sharply 


^ A young  Pdvra  peasant,  who  was  bound  over  to  give  evidence  at  MAlegaon  in 
a homicide  case,  went  home,  and  having  s^joken  of  his  dread  of  the  approaching 
journey,  immediately  committed  suicide.  Lieut.  Kigby  (1849)  in  Trans,  Bom.  Geog. 
Soc.  IX.  75. 
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round  facing  outwards.  The  bulk  are  husbandmen,  many  of  them  very 
skilled.  They  are  much  attached  to  their  land  and  fond  of  adorning 
their  homesteads  with  groves  of  mangoes  and  chdfoli  trees.  Some 
are  carpenters  and  blacksmiths,  but  none  barbers  or  shoemakers. 
Each  man  is  his  own  barber^  and  each  family  makes  its  own  field 
tools  and  basketwork^  Except  for  their  shoes  which  they  bring 
from  Kukurmunda,  and  their  silver  and  brass  ornaments  which  are 
made  by  Hindu  workmen  of  Eoshmal,  they  have  little  need  of 
foreign  craftsmen.  The  women  never  work  in  the  fields.  Their  only 
outdoor  work  is  gathering  mohd  flowers  and  chdToli  nuts. 

Their  religion  is  simple.  They  have  neither  priests,  temples^ 
nor  idols.  They  worship  a supreme  creator,  bhdgiidnj  and  strive  to 
^ please  him  with  sacrifices  and  offerings.  In  the  forest  near  each 
' village  is  a sacred  tree,  round  which,  before  harvest,  the  villagers 
meet  and  prostrate  themselves  before  the  rising  sun,  offer  corn,  and 
sacrifice  goats  and  fowls.  The  deity  to  whom  these  offerings  are 
made  is  called  Bava  Kumba.  His  wife,  E4ni  Kajhal,  has  also,  not  far 
from,  her  husband^  s,  a sacred  tree  to  which  offerings  are  made.  They 
worship  the  tiger  god,  vdghdev,  but  only  to  propitiate  it  and  prevent 
it  attacking  their  cattle,  or  when  it  has  carried  off  any  of  their 
people.  Though  they  acknowledge  no  household  or  village  deities  and 
reverence  no  rivers  or  fire,  they  are  very  superstitious,  believing 
in  witchcraft  and  sorcery.  Before  the  British  rule,  many  an  old 
woman  had  her  nose  slit  under  the  suspicion  of  being  a witch, 
ddkhin,  the  idea  being  that  the  loss  of  the  nose  destroys  all  power  to 
work  evil.  A belief  in  omens  is  common.  Odd  numbers  are  lucky, 
but  to  see  a black  bird,  called  jpichi,  is  most  ill-omened.  At  the 
beginning  of  any  undertaking  they  cast  omens  with  a bow  and  arrows. 
They  salute  friends  by  taking  the  two  hands  of  the  person  saluted, 
and  saying  hhdj,  hlidj,  that  is  worship. 

No  ceremonies  take  place  at  birth.  The  child  is  named  on  the 
fifth  or  twelfth  day,  and  for  seven  or  eight  days  its  mother  is 
considered  unclean.  The  father,  mother,  or  oldest  member  of  the 
family  call  the  child  whatever  they  please.  They  have  no  names 
derived  from  gods  or  religion,  and  no  surnames.  Bhutia,  Eattria, 
and  Mangtia  are  some  of  their  male  names,  and  Jutni,  Guri,  Budol, 
and  Chinki,  some  of  the  female  names. 

The  marriage  ceremony  is  never  performed  till  both  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  are  of  age,^  and  the  young  men  are 
generally  allowed  to  choose  for  themselves.^  Though  she  is  generally 
younger,  cases  are  not  rare  when  the  wife  is  older  than  the 
husband.  The  youth,  or  his  father,  gives  the  bride  about 
£4  IO5.  (Es.  45),^  but  if  poor  and  unable  to  pay  the  fixed  amount, 
the  youth  gives  his  bullocks  to  the  bride’s  father.  If  poorer  still, 
he  binds  himself  to  serve  his  future  father-in-law  for  a period  of 
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1 Lieut.  Rigby  (1849)  in  Trans.  Bom.  Geog.  Soc.  IX.  77.  At  present  (1876)  the 
rich  marry  their  sons  at  ten  or  twelve. 

2 Later  (1876)  accounts  would  seem  to  show  that  relations  look  out  for  a wife. 

3 Of  these  £2  were  for  the  bride,  12s.  or  Ids.  for  the  bridegroom,  and  the  rest  for  her 
father.  Of  late  the  sum  has  been  increased  to  £11  (Rs.  110),  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
getting  the  same  as  before,  and  the  increased  balance  going  to  the  bride’s  father, 
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eight  or  ten  years,  becoming  what  is  termed  the  house  son-in-law, 
ghorjdvdi,  the  Grujarati  gharjamdi.  During  this  period  the  youth 
lives  with  the  girhs  family  and  is  generally  married  to  her  when 
half  the  term  agreed  to  is  over.  Marriages^  are  held  only  during 
Phdlgun  (March)  and  VaishdhJi  (May).  The  father  of  the  youth 
first  demands  the  girl  of  her  father ; if  he  agrees,  the  price  demanded 
is  paid,  and  the  dija  ceremony  is  over.  The  bridegroom’s  wedding 
garments  consist  of  a waistcloth,^  about  eight  or  ten  cubits  long 
and  costing  from  2s.  to  10s.  (Re.  1 - Rs.  5)  ; a turban  from  2s.  to  4s. 
(Re.  1 - Rs.  2)  ; a shoulder  clothd  jotha  ; a long  cloak;  and  a head- 
cloth.  He  wears  two  silver  bracelets,  six  or  eight  rings  on  the  right 
hand,  and  some  rings  in  the  earlobes.  The  bride^s  clothes, 
provided  by  her  father,  consist  of  a robe,  lug  da,  costing  from  4s.  to 
10s.  (Rs.  2-Rs.  5),  and  a bodice,  hdchoU.  She  wears  tin  bracelets. 
The  usual  ceremonies  begin  by  the  boy’s  father  taking  a liquor  jar 
to  the  girl’s  house  and  sprinkling  some  of  its  contents  on  the  floor ; 
the  eldest  man  in  the  village  is  then  asked  to  perform  worship,  puja, 
with  the  liquor,  for  which  he  receives  ^d.  (4  anna).  Offerings  of 
rice  and  kodra  liquor  are  then  made  to  their  deity  Bava  Kumba. 
The  next  day  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  covered  with  turmeric, 
and  the  latter,  clad  in  his  wedding  garments,  goes  in  procession, 
with  music  and  dancing,  to  demand  the  bride  of  her  parents.^  She 
is  then  brought  out  and  seated  near  her  husband  and  while  women 
chant  marriage  songs,^  the  married  pair  are,  with  dancing  and  music, 
raised  on  the  shoulders  of  their  friends.  Then,  with  no  stint  of 
liquor,  the  bride’s  parents  give  a feast  to  the  whole  company,  and 
after  the  feast,  all  go  in  procession  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom 
and  are  entertained  there  for  two  days.  After  this  the  newly 


^ Later  (1876)  accounts  show  that  this  rule  is  not  always  kept. 

2 The  waistcloth  is  tied  round  the  waist  after  passing  one  end  of  it  round  the 
shoulder  after  the  fashion  of  women. 

3 The  shoulder  cloth  is  either  placed  well  folded  on  the  shoulder  or  worn  so  as  to 
cover  the  back. 

^ Lieut.  Ligby  in  Trans.  Bom.  Geog.  Soc.  IX.  78.  Later  (1876)  accounts  differ  in 
several  of  the  details.  According  to  them,  on  the  day  before  marriage,  all  the 
bridegroom’s  relations  go  dancing  to  the  bride’s  village  and  stop  there  for  the  night, 

{)erform  religious  ceremonies  next  morning,  and  then,  one  of  them  carrying  the 
>ride  on  his  waist,  they  come  to  the  bridegroom’s  village  to  perform  the  marriage 
ceremonies,  which  generally  take  place  in  the  afternoon.  First  they  worship 
Khandoba,  who  is  represented  by  a heap  of  rice  with  two  pice  on  it.  The  couple 
is  then  seated  on  a stool,  the  ends  of  their  garments  are  tied  together,  and  they 
throw  rice  on  each  other.  When  this  is  done,  it  is  a custom  with  some  families  to 
take  the  pair  on  their  shoulders  and  dance. 

® One  of  tlieir  marriage  songs  runs  : Bava  Kumba  Rdni  Kajhal  sage  viha,  Dola 
doline  gida  gate  viha  ; Ildvat  Kumbi  sage  rod  dangro,  Bani  Kajhal  sage  viha 
vadauna  ; Sarahi  chulis  penhe  dekhne  jai  viha  : that  is,  ‘ How  beautiful  is  the 
marriage  of  Bdva  Kumba  and  Ehni  Kajhal.  It  is  celebrated  with  songs  and  mirthful 
music.  Rdvat  Kumba  appears  like  a valiant  warrior.  Rdni  Kajhal  appears  beautiful 
to  the  beholder.  Let  us  deck  ourselves  gaily  and  go  to  the  marriage.’  Another  runs  : 
Runga  devino  viha,  Saola  r4ngo  riini  haola  indro  viha ; Yu  lage  haola  rdni  lage 
bhud,  Rdni  Kajhal  lage  babi  ; Rdna  Kumbha  lages  bh^i,  Bohare  dugar  viha  hate 
dhurna  vigvari ; R4na  janu  viha  bhud  lage  chovar  udle  chohor  ; that  is,  ‘ The 
goddess  of  the  woods  is  about  to  be  married.  Ri,na  Saola  and  Rdni  Etaola  are 
about  to  be  united.  She  is  the  sister  of  the  wood  goddess,  she  is  the  sister-in-law 
of  Rdni  Kajhal,  she  is  the  sister  of  R^vat  Kumba.  A marriage  is  being  celebrated  in 
the  great  mountains  ; anoint  the  happy  couple  with  turmeric  ; let  the  sisters,  as  at  a 
royal  marriage,  scatter  the  sacred  powder  and  wave  the  fan  above  them.’  Trans, 
Bom.  Geog.  Soc.  IX.  78. 
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: married  couple  are  left  together  for  five  days.  On  the  sixth  the 
; bride’s  father  takes  the  girl  home  and  gives  an  entertainment 
I to  the  whole  village.  Two  days  after^  the  bridegroom^  with  his 
I friends_,  goes  to  his  father-in-law’s  house^  and  presenting  him 
: with  a liquor  jar,  demands  his  bride  and  escorts  her  home.  When 
: he  leaves,  the  bridegroom  gives  the  headman  of  the  girFs  village 
i and  of  each  village  through  which  the  procession  passes,  l^d. 
(1  anna).  Simple  fornication  between  an  unmarried  couple  is 
punished  by  a small  fine,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a girl  to  be  the 
mother  of  one  or  two  children  before  her  marriage.  No  marriage 
ceremony  is  performed  in  such  cases.  She  is  mei*ely  given  to  the 
father  of  her  children  after  he  has  paid  the  regular  caste  fine. 
Though  the  girl  is  not  fined,  she  foregoes  by  such  a marriage  all  the 
' privileges  of  a regularly  married  woman. 

Widow  marriage  is  allowed ; but  if  the  widow  has  no  son,  her 
I father-in-law  does  not,  as  a rule,  give  her  the  clothes  provided  for 
1 her  by  her  deceased  husband.  Her  children,  if  young,  accompany 
I her;  but  return  to  their  father^s  house  on  coming  of  age,  unless, 
which  generally  happens,  the  second  husband  keeps  them  with 
himself.  Polygamy  is  common,  and  those  who  can  afford  it  have 
three  or  four  wives. 

Except  lepers,  persons  who  have  died  of  cholera  and  small-pox, 
women  dying  in  child-birth,  and  children  under  two  or  three  months 
who,  as  a rule,  are  buried,  the  Pavras  either  burn  or  bury  their  dead. 
So  great  is  their  aversion  to  a leper  that,  when  living,  he  is  kept  in  a 
distant  cottage,  and  when  dead,  is  buried  by  a Mhar  untouched  by  a 
Pavra.  In  ordinary  funerals  a party  of  them  carry  the  corpse.  A 
rupee,  or,  if  the  family  be  poor,  a pice  is  placed  in  the  deceased^s 
mouth,  a little  rice,  turmeric,  and  red  powder,  guldl,  are  rubbed  on  the 
forehead,  and  his  sword^  and  bows  and  arrows  are  placed  in  the  bier  by 
. his  side.  With  the  sound  of  drams  and  music  the  body  is  carried  to 
: the  burying  or  burning  ground.  The  widow  wears  good  clothes  on 
the  day  of  her  husband^s  death,  cooks  rice  in  an  earthen  pot,  and  after 
' the  corpse  is  carried  away,  breaks  the  pot  outside  the  house  door,  and 
follows  the  burial  party  dressed  in  new  clothes.  On  her  return,  she 
: puts  on  her  old  clothes,  and  unless  she  wishes  to  marry,  never  again 
; wears  gay  clothes  or  ornaments.  All  the  furniture  of  the  deceased, 

. dishes,  cots,  and  pots  except  drinking  pots,  is  buried  or  burnt 
I with  him.  If  the  dead  did  not  own  these  articles,  they  are  bought 
[ and  laid  by  his  side.  His  silver  ornaments  are  also  sometimes  burnt. 

I But  shoes,  cows,  and  money  are  given  to  his  sister^s  son,  hhdcha, 

I On  the  return  of  the  funeral  party,  some  drink,  and  all  bathe.  On 
the  eighth  day  after  death,  friends  and  relations  meet  at  the  house 
of  the  deceased  and  drink  a jar  of  liquor.  Though  the  death  is  not 

■ considered  to  have  made  the  family  impure,  they  perform  ceremonies 
.on  the  twelfth  day  after  death.  The  ground  is  smeared  with 

■ cowdung,  leaf  plates  are  spread,  straws  are  laid  to  represent  the 
i dead  man^s  forefathers,  liquor  is  sprinkled  on  the  ground,  and  a 
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j ^ This  sword  and  the  rupee  or  pice  placed  in  his  mouth  go  to  the  Mangs  or  the 
I musicians, 
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dinner  of  rice,  or  mixed  rice  and  pulse,  is  given  to  the  caste-fellows, 
On  that  day  they  drink,  hut  do  not  dance.  It  is  not  obligatory  to 
perform  these  ceremonies  on  the  twelfth  day ; if  that  day  does  not 
suit,  they  can  be  performed  on  any  day  within  the  month.  Till 
these  ceremonies  are  over,  the  nearest  relations  do  not  wear  turbans. 
Like  other  Bhils,  Pavras  leave  a house  in  which  two  or  three  deaths 
have  taken  place. 

Pavras  have  three  chief  holidays,  Indrdja,  DivdU,  and  SMmga  or 
HoU.  Indraja,  apparently  in  honour  of  Indra,  is  held  only  when  the 
year  is  good  or  when  a vow  has  to  be  discharged.  It  is  celebrated 
on  any  Sunday,  Wednesday,  or  other  lucky  day  between  Basra  and 
Bivdli.  Its  chief  ceremony  consists  in  planting  a hadamh,  Nauclea 
parvifolia,  branch  in  front  of  a landlord’s,  5,  house,  so  as 

to  remain  one  cubit  underground  and  a man^s  height  above.  The 
branch  is  rubbed  with  vermilion  and  worship  begins  at  midnight.  A 
goat  and  hen  are  killed  and  offered,  and  dancing  is  kept  up  till 
daybreak.  Next  morning  at  about  ten  they  pull  up  the  branch 
and  throw  it  into  some  neighbouring  river  or  pond,  On  returning 
they  drink  and  dance,  and  eat  the  goat  and  hen  offered  overnight. 

Blvdlif  sometimes  called  Ndgdivdlif  is  a yearly  festival  celebrated 
in  the  month  of  Posh  (January)  on  different  dates  in  different 
villages,  so  as  to  last  on  the  whole  for  nearly  a month.  Four  or 
five  stones  are  brought  from  a neighbouring  river  and  placed  outside 
the  village,  but  within  the  limits  of  the  village  lands.  They  are  then 
painted  red,  and  next  day  at  noon  worship  begins,  Liquor  is  sprinkled 
on  the  ground  and  freely  drunk,  and  goats  and  hens  are  killed. 
Dancing  begins  at  nightfall.  Two  men,  holding  two  lighted  bamboo 
sticks,  go  from  house  to  house  followed  by  the  villagers.  Every 
housewife  comes  out  with  a lighted  lamp  in  her  hand,  waves  it  before 
them,  spots  their  foreheads  with  lamp  oil,  and  gives  them  drink. 
After  dancing  for  a few  minutes,  the  procession  passes  to  another 
house  and  there  go  throiigh  the  same  routine.  Next  day  they  feed 
their  bullocks  with  Indian  millet,  rice,  hantij  and  pardlj  and  give 
them  drink. 

8himga.  or  Holi  takes  place,  as  elsewhere,  on  the  fifteenth  of  the 
bright  half  of  Phdlgun  (March).  Immense  crowds  meet  at  Dhedgaon, 
the  central  village  and  police  head- quarters  of  the  Akrani  territory. 
A pit  is  dug,  and  a wooden  rod  thrust  into  it  and  lighted  about 
ten  or  eleven  at  night.  Every  one  present  brings  a piece  of  bread, 
some  rice,  and  a cock.  Portions  of  these  are  thrown  into  the  fire, 
and  the  rest  is  handed  round  aniong  friends.  Then,  with  the  help 
of  an  occasional  draught,  they  dance  till  dawn. 

In  each  village  the  oldest  man  is  looked  up  to  as  the  chief  of  the 
community  and  invested  with  a sort  of  patriarchal  authority.  Simple 
fornication  between  an  unmarried  couple  is  punished  by  a small  fine, 
and  adultery  by  paying  the  injured  husband  his  marriage  expenses. 

Vi-ELis,^  like  Pavras,  found  only  in  the  mountainous  tract  that 


* Prom  Lieut.  Rigby’s  article  on  the  Sittpuda  Mountains.  Trans.  Bom.  Geog,  Soc, 
IX.  74-83.  ■ 
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stretches  about  thirty  miles  west  of  Akrani,  differ  greatly  from 
them  in  appearance.  They  are  tall  and  dark,  very  slim  but  well 
made,  with  features  somewhat  negro  in  type.  They  wear  no  head- 
dress, but  parting  their  hair  in  the  middle  let  it  flow  loosely  over 
their  shoulders.  Their  women  usually  go  naked  to  the  waist.  On 
both  legs,  from  the  ankle  half  way  up  the  calf,  they  wear  tiers  of 
massive  brass  rings,  fitted  so  tight  as  to  cause  the  flesh  to 
shrink.  These  rings  are  never  taken  off,  and  are  buried  with  the 
wearers.  Though  many  of  their  words  are  the  same  as  those  used  by 
Pavras,  there  is  much  difference  both  in  pronunciation  and  grammar, 
their  language  being  more  like  Gujarati  than  the  Pavrash  Living 
in  houses  meaner  and  less  confortable  than  the  Pavras’,  they  eat  all 
kinds  of  animals,  except  dogs,  cats,  and  tigers.  They  lead  a pastoral 
life,  growing  little  corn  and  having  large  herds  of  cattle,  the 
milking  of  which  is  the  women’s  chief  occupation.  They  are  very 
unwilling  to  part  with  their  cows,  but  freely  dispose  of  their  bullocks 
as  they  seldom  use  the  plough,  doing  most  of  their  tillage  with  hand 
tools.  Their  birth  and  death  customs  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Pavras’,  and  the  only  difference  in  their  marriage  customs  is  that, 
among  them,  marriage  takes  place  during  any  month  of  the  year. 
They  have  no  distinction  of  caste  or  sect,  nor  have  they  any  priest, 
guru.  As  among  the  Pavras,  the  oldest  man  of  each  village  acts  as 
chief  of  the  community  and  is  invested  with  a sort  of  patriarchal 
authority. 

Mavchi,^  Mauchi,  or  Gavit  Bhils,  numbering  154,  dwell  here  and 
there  under  the  shadow  of  Turanmal,  and  along  the  hills  towards 
Shahada  and  Shirpur.  Though  numerous  in  jSTandurbar  and  Navapur, 
they  are  chiefly  found  in  the  high  western  Pimpalner  plateaus. 
Raiher  tall  and  fair,  they  are,  perhaps  from  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
country,  weaker  in  body  than  the  Akrani  Pavras.  They  constantly 
change  their  huts  and  move  about.  They  eat  beef.  They  are  a 
timid,  inoffensive,  quiet,  and  well-behaved  people,  rather  given  to 
drink,  and  especially  the  wilder  ones,  truthful.  They  are  very 
ignorant  and  superstitious,  tracing  all  disasters  to  the  influence 
of  watches.  Their  commonest  crime  is  the  murder  of  old  women 
supposed  to  be  witches.  Far  less  industrious  than  the  Pavras, 
they  are  greater  drunkards  and  very  fond  of  finery.  They  seldom 
enter  Government  service.  Mainly  cultivators  some  have  of  late 
taken  to  carting  in  Pimpalner.  They  worship  Astamba,  Gavli, 
Vaghdev,  and  Parmeshvar.  A bridegroom  has  often  to  serve  his 
father-in-law  for  a term  of  years.  Five  years  is  the  usual  period, 
but  credit  is  often  given  and  the  girl  allowed  to  live  with  her 
husband  before  the  full  term  is  over.  Among  the  Mavchis,  as 
among  the  Nahals  and  Khotils,  the  marriage  tie  is  loose,  and  a 
woman  may  leave  her  husband  and  marry  another  for  compara- 
tively trivial  reasons.  The  caste  committee,  panch,  usually  awards 
' compensation,  but  cases  are  not  rare  when  the  husband  does 
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^ The  Mavchis  are  akin  to  the  Sahyddri  Kolis,  and  derive  their  name,  perhaps, 
from  a contraction  of  MavaUche,  men  of  the  sunset,  M4val  or  sunset  being  a term 
applied  in  several  parts  of  the  Deccan  to  the  highlands  which  form  its  western  horizon. 
Mr,  Sinclair,  C.S.,  in  Ind.  Ant.  HI.  187,  and  IV.  338, 
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not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  apply  to  the  committee,  and  comforts 
himself  with  another  wife.  In  such  cases  infants  generally  go  with 
their  mother,  and  grown-up  children  remain  with  their  father.  They 
bury  their  dead,  and  often  lay  the  deceased^s  personal  property  in 
the  grave  with  him.  Though  rude  they  are  an  improvable  class. 

Mathvadis,  also  called  Panaris,^  are  found  in  the  north  of 
Taloda,  in  the  Satpuda  Bhil  villages,  and  in  the  trans-Narbada 
state  of  Mathvad  from  which  they  take  their  name,  and  from  which 
they  are  said  to  have  come  to  the  Satpudas  before  the  British 
conquest  of  Khandesh.  Of  ordinary  size,  they  are  generally  dark 
with  round  faces.  They  allow  their  hair  to  grow  but  shave  their 
beards.  Though  at  home  they  still  speak  Mathvadi,  a mixture 
of  Giujarati  and  Rangdi  Nemadi,  with  outsiders  they  talk  in  a 
language  which  seems  to  be  a mixture  of  Gujarati,  Nemadi,  and 
Urdu.  Formerly  they  dressed  in  Gujarat  fashion,  but  they  have 
now  taken  to  the  Bhil  loincloth,  langoti,  a turban  or  head- 
kerchief,  Tumdl,  and  a piece  of  linen  covering  the  chest.  At 
marriages  they  wear  silk-bordered  waistcloths.  Their  women  wear 
the  robe,  sddi.  The  men^s  ornaments  are  small  silver  earrings  and 
the  women^s  tin  rings  and  silver  bracelets.  Brass  noserings  and 
round  silver  anklets  are  used  only  by  the  rich.  Their  food  is  rice, 
millep  ndgli,  and  bhddli ; the  flesh  of  sheep,  deer,  and  hens,  but 
never  of  bullocks  or  buffaloes.  Husbandry  is  their  chief  occupation. 
The  few  non-cultivators  graze  cattle  and  sell  grass  and  fuel,  and  their 
women  gather  chdroli,  Buchanania  latifolia,  nuts.  Their  houses, 
which  they  share  with  their  cattle  and  change  once  every  three 
years,  are  generally  grass  huts  with  bamboo  partitions.  The  well- 
to-do  use  brass  vessels,  but  most  of  them  have  only  earthen  pots. 
They  keep  cows,  buffaloes,  sheep,  hens,  and  bullocks  for  sale. 
They  worship  Yaghdev  and  the  river  Narbada.  They  have  no 
priests.  Their  chief  festivals  are  the  thirtieth,  amdvdsya,  of  Ashddh 
(July- August),  Shimga  or  Holi  (March -April),  and  Divdli  (October), 
when  they  eat  and  drink  freely  and  always  end  with  a dance. 
After  the  formal  demand,  mdgni,  the  betrothal  of  a girl  takes 
place  generally  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  she  is  married  about  a year 
later.  The  bride’s  father  gets  £6  (Rs.  60),  besides  clothes  and 
ornaments  for  the  bride.  They  have  the  regular  Kunbi  marriage 
ceremonies,  tying  the  knot,  and  joining  hands  and  walking  round, 
chavri  hhavri.  There  is  no  officiating  priest.  They  burn  their  dead 
except  young  children  whom  they  bury.  With  the  deceased,  his 
clothes  and  ornaments  are  carried  to  the  burning  ground  where 
the  Mhar  takes  them  away.  The  deceased’s  widow  follows  her 
husband’s  corpse  as  far  as  the  village  limits.  As  on  marriage 
occasions,  caste  people  are  invited  and  liquor  drunk.  Though  they 
have  special  headmen,  mahdjayis,  disputes  are  generally  settled  by 
some  old  men.  If  the  accused  is  found  guilty,  the  punishment  is 
generally  a fine  in  the  form  of  a compulsory  caste  entertainment. 

Bardas  and  Dorepis,  living  in  the  hills  to  the  north-west  about 
Akrani  and  Dhedgaon,  are  despised  on  account  of  their  skill  in 


1 Rev.  Rec,  208  of  1828,  1261. 
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basket-weaving  and  cultivation,  Thougb.  they  are  generally  so 
classed,  the  Dorepis  do  not  call  themselves  Bhils.  A poor  timid 
lace  they  are  very  scantily  clothed,  and,  avoiding  other  people, 
generally  build  a nest  of  huts  on  a rising  ground  about  two  miles 
from  the  main  village.  They  hold  in  point  of  respectability  a position 
between  the  Kunbi  and  the  ordinary  Bhil.  With  no  attachment 
to  any  particular  place  they  move  from  one  village  to  another, 
but  seldom  leave  the  district.  Such  skilful  cultivators  are  they 
that  the  village  headmen,  pdtilsy  are  always  anxious  to  encourage 
I them  to  settle.^  ^ 

Oangchis,  or  Dang  Bhils,  living  below  the  Sahyadris,  are  the 
: most  uncivilised  of  all  the  wild  tribes,  stunted  in  body  by  their 
I,  drunken  dissolute  life,  and  dulled  in  mind  by  hardships  and  bitter 
[ poverty.  They  are  very  dirty  feeders,  eating  monkeys,  rats,  and  all 
I small  vermin,  not  to  mention  cattle  killed  by  tigers  or  themselves. 

, Even  on  grand  occasions  their  dress  is  only  a loincloth,  langotij  and 
’ ^ I’ound  the  head.  They  always  carry  materials  for 

I Producing  fire,  a flint  and  steel  and  some  silk  cotton  in  a small  gourd 
f hung  round  the  waist  by  a strong  thin  cord.  They  have  a very  high 
) idea  of  their  dignity  as  Eajas  and  Eajas^  kith  and  kin.  The  Konkanis 
f Varlis  are  not  above  helping  about  camp  and  carrying  loads. 
But  the  Bhil  Eajas  never  condescend  to  such  work,  fit  only  for  their 
subjects,  and  when  they  are  not  resting  or  idling,  wander  about 
with  bows  and  arrows  in  search  of  such  small  game  as  peacocks  and 
) hares._  Thoroughly  unwilling  to  work  they  do  very  little  cultivation, 
and  live  on  the  share  they  take  of  the  harvests  of  their  so-called 
ryots  the  Konkanis  and  Varlis.  They  hold  the  tiger  sacred  and 
' worship  Vaghdev.^ 

Besides  these  tribes,  which,  in  spite  of  their  differences,  are 
generally  included  under  the  term  Bhil,  there  are  three  mixed 
j classes,  one  the  Bhilalas,  half-Bhils  and  half-Eajputs  or  Kunbis 
: and  two,  Tadvis  and  Nirdhis,  half-Musalman  half-Bhil. 

Bhilalas,  found  at  Dhauli,  Yaijapur,  and  Chirmira,  and  north 
and  east  of  Khandesh,  in  Nimar  and  the  Satpuda  hills,  claim  to 
be  Tilole  Kunbis.  But,  as  their  name  shows,  they  are  generally 
supposed  to’  be  partly  of  Bhil  descent.^  They  are  small,  sturdy, 

I and  well-featuied.  In  addition  to  the  loincloth,  langoti^  for 
wearing  which^  according  to  their  story  they  were  nicknamed 
Bhilalas,  they  sometimes  wear  a waistcloth  or  trousers,  and  always 
carry  a long  white  sheet  worn  as  an  outer  robe.  Their  turbans, 
triangular  in  form,  are  generally  worn  with  a point  in  front,  and 
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Rec  208  of  1828,  1259-  Mr.  T.  B.  Fry,  Asst.  Conservator  of  Forests. 

. In  Central  India  the  BhiUlas  are  half  Rajputs.  The  chiefs  of  the  Bhils  in  the 
I Vmdhyan  mountains  are  alrnost  all  BhiUMs.  Malcolm’s  Central  India,  II.  155.  The 
:•  Raja  of  Mdndh^ta,  an  island  in  the  Narbada  about  sixty-four  miles  north  of  Bhus;ival 
IS  a BhiMla  chief  claiming  descent  from  a Chohdn  Rajput  Bharatsing  who  is  said 
To  have  taken  the  island  from  a Bhil  chief  in  1165.  The  Central  Province  BhiUl^s 
i are  all  descended  from  alliances  of  Rajputs  with  Bhils  and  take  the  name  of  the 
I Rajput  clan  to  which  they  trace  their  origin.  Central  Province  Gazetteer  258 
Mr.  J.  Pollen,  Assistant  Collector,  Khdndesh,  believes  them  to  be  “the  descendants 
of  the  once  flourishing  cultivators  of  the  rich  Satpuda  valleys  who  in  some  wav  eot 
confounded  with  Bhils,”  ^ ^ 
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those  who  can  afford  it  weai^  plain  silver  bracelets.  They  speak 
Nimar  Bat,  a mixture  of  Hindi  and  Marathi.  They  are  hard- 
working, but  judging  from  their  poverty,  unskilled  husbandmen. 
In  religion  they  are  Hindus,  but  are  not  particular  about  the 
presence  or  service  of  a Brahman.  They  name  their  own  children 
and  have  no  particular  birth  ceremonies.  They  celebrate  their 
marriages  at  sundown,  one  of  the  caste  being  set  to  watch.  As  the 
sun  disappears  the  watchman  claps  his  hands,  and  the  young  women 
of  both  the  bride  and  bridegroom's  families  fasten  the  bridegroom  s 
waistcloth  to  the  bride's  gown,  lugda.  Presents  are  made  and  a 
feast  to  the  panch  follows.  The  wedding  costs  each  family  from 
£2  to  £5  (Rs.  20-Ils.  50).  They  have  no  headman.2 

Musalman  Bhils  are  of  two  classes,  Tadvis  and  Nirdhis. 
Tadvis  live  chiefly  in  the  villages  at  the  foot  of  the  Satpuda  hills 
from  Asirghad  to  Chopda,^  and  Nirdhis  along  the  base  of  the 
Satmala  range  in  the  Jamner  and  Pachora  sub-divisions.  The 
Tadvis  are  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  Bhil  women^  and  Musalman 
men,  and  to  date  from  the  Emperor  Aurangzeb's  reign  (1658-1707). 
In  appearance  they  are  tall  and  well  made,  and  when  well  fed,  grow 
into  fine  men.  Many  are  fairer  and  much  better  featured  than  pure 
Bhils.  They  wear  earrings  and  many  dress  like  ordinary  Khandesh 
cultivators,  the  better-to-do  inclining  to  the  dress  of  the  Musalman 
sipdhi.  They  wear  the  sword  and  matchlock,  seldom  the  bow. 
Like  other  Khandesh  Musalmans  they  are  lazy  and  poverty-stricken, 
and  dislike  hard  work.  To  the  Musalman  fault  of  laziness  they  add 
the  vices  of  a quarrelsome  and  vindictive  temper,  and  a great 
fondness  for  liquor.®  They  make  good  soldiers  and  constables,  but 
are  poor  cultivators,  generally  living  by  wood  and  grass  cutting. 
Their  women  and  girls  help  by  carrying  loads  of  wood  and  bamboos. 
Their  religious  beliefs,  as  well  as  their  manners  and  customs,  are 
like  those  of  other  Khandesh  Musalmans.  At  the  same  time,  hke 
other  Hindu  converts,  they  have  a deep  regard  for  certain  Hindu 
deities.  Among  these  the  Adavad  Tadvis  hold  in  reverence  Manabai, 
a goddess  in  whose  honour  a shrine  has  been  raised,  in  a deep 
gorge,  near  the  deserted  village  of  Manapur,  about  five  miles 
from  Adgaon  in  Yaval.  The  Mzi  attends  their  weddings  which 
cost  from  £1  lOs.to  £15  (Rs.  15 -Rs.  150).  The  village  moneylender 
freely  advances  them  funds  taking. payment  in  wood  or  money.  ^ All 
are,  in  name,  subordinate  to  hereditary  chiefs,  such  as  Rahim  Khan  of 
Adgaon  the  head  of  the  Adavad  Tadvis,  Houla  of  Borekheda  the  head 


1 In  the  native  states  on  the  north-west  boundary  of  Khdndesh  they  are  an 
indristrious  and  peaceable  race,  and  are  the  principal  cultivators.  Mr.  Horst’s  Trig, 

'^s^The  details  are,  to  the  bride’s  father,  turban  4s.,  shouldercloth  Is.,  ring  2s.,  and 
feast  expenses  from  30s.  to  £4  10s.  (Rs.  15  - Rs.  45) ; to  theYridegroom’s  father, 
gown,  lugda,  8s.,  armlet  4s.,  necklace  10s,,  clothes  £1,  and  food  expenses  from  30s.  to 

£4  10s.  Mr.  J.  Pollen,  C.  S,  -n  • o j 

3 The  greater  number  inhabit  the  villages  at  the  foot  of  the  Sdtpuda  hills  in  SJivda, 

Addvad  and  Rdver,  Mr.  Giberne,  Collector,  in  Rev.  Rec.  208  of  1828,  1256. 

4 Though  they  own  that  they  were  formerly  Hindus,  they  do  not  acknowledge 
that  they  are,  or  ever  were,  Bhils.  Rev.  Rec.  208  of  1828,  1255. 

5 The  late  Major  Forsyth  calls  them  Musalman  Bhils  and  gives  them  a very  bad 

character.  Ind.  Ant,  IV , 338. 
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of  tlie  Yaval  Tadvis,  and  Salabat  Khan  the  head  of  the  Eaver  Tadvis. 
These  chiefs,  called  Ichan  scihobs  not  ncoihs  or  cJidudhviSy  receive  from 
Government  certain  allowances  as  hereditary  hill-keepers,  rakhvalddrs. 
T^y  settle  social  disputes  and  are  appealed  to  in  all  matters  of 
difficulty  by  the  Tadvis  of  their  own  sub-division.  Though  a little 
more  civilised  than  the  Bhils^  the  Tadvis^  knowledge  of  Islam  may 
be  jud  ged  from  the  fact  that  the  greater  number  do  not  even  know 
the  prayer  used  when  an  animal  is  slaughtered.  As  a class  they 
are  miserably  pooi%  and  though  their  former  robbing  and  plundering 
raids  have  been  stopped,  they  are  still  rather  given  to  theftd 

Niedhi  or  IsiLDE  Bhtls,  the  second  Musalman-Bhil  tribe,  dwell 
along  the  base  of  the  Satmalas  in  the  Jamner  and  Pachora  sub- 
divisions. Distance  alone  prevents  their  intermarriage  with  the 
Tadvis,  for  their  creed  and  ideas  are  similar.  In  former  times  they 
were  much  dreaded.  During  seasons  of  revolt  the  most  atrocious 
acts  were  invariably  the  w^ork  of  the  Nirdhis.^ 

Konkanis,  though  often  confounded  with  them,  hold  themselves 
separate  from,  and  superior  to,  Bhils.  Diving  in  the  same  part 
of  the  country  as  the  Gavits,  they  rank  below  them,  and  unlike 
them,  have  no  special  dialect.  They  say  that  their  ancestors 
originally  came  from  the  Konkan,  and  this,  their  name  and  their 
appearance,  which  very  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Konkan 
Thakurs,  bear  out.^  They  are  more  settled  than  the  Thakurs,  and 
unlike  them  commonly^  use  the  plough.  They  do  not  often  take 
service  or  leave  their  villages,  and  many  of  them,  like  the  Gavits, 
are  village  headmen,  'pdtUs.  They  bury  their  dead,  and  in  their 
memory  raise  square  single-stone  pillars,  sometimes  as  much  as  eight 
feet  high.^ 

There  are  very  few  Eamosis  in  the  district,  as  the  Bhisti  Kolis, 
in  addition  to  their  own  duties  as  water-bearers,  fishers,  and 

ferrymen,  take  the  Eamosis^  place  between  the  settled  and  unsettled 
tribes. 

Particularly  numerous  in  the  east  and  south  of  the  district,  the 
Kolis  are  a fine  manly  class,  both  physically  and  morally.  They 
generally  hold  the  inferior  offices  of  the  village  police,  such  as  those 
of  the  general  watchman,  jdglia,  gate  ward,  tardd,  sentry  of  the 
village  police  station,  talabday  and  village  havilddTy  who  is  the 
head  of  the  village  police  under  the  headman,  pdiil,  in  whose 
absencd  he  is  responsible  for  order.  Less  given  to  crime  than 
most  of  the  early  tribes,  they  are  fair  cultivators  and  often  great 
huntsmen,  as  skilful  in  woodcraft  as  the  Bhils,  and  far  cooler  and 
steadier.  On  account  of  their  smaller  number  and  less  troublesome 
character  they  do  not  attract  so  much  attention  as  the  Bhils.® 

Kanadas  are  a peculiar  race  of  drovers  who  sometimes  visit  the 
western  forests  of  Khandesh,  though  their  proper  pastures  are  in 
the  north-west  comer  of  the  Deccan.  They  appear  to  be  descended 
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1 Mr.  J,  Pollen,  C.S. 

2 Ind.  Ant.  III.  189, 


^ Graham’s  Bhil  Tribes,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XXVL  206. 
^ Ind,  Ant.  IV,  335.  ^ Ind,  Ant.  IV.  335. 
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from  Dravidian  immigrants,  but  have  no  tradition  to  that  effect  and 
no  special  language.  More  civilised  and  respectable  than  most 
wandering  herdsmen,  they  differ  little  from  Maratha  husbandmen, 
and,  in  parts  of  Nasik,  have  taken  entirely  to  agriculture.  They 
have  a peculiar  breed  of  black  and  white  cattle,  hathar,  which, 
though  not  large,  are  much  prized  for  their  strength  and  spirit. 
They  worship  Krishna,  the  divine  herdsman,  and  take  good  care  of 
their  cattle.^ 

Gonds,  whose  head-quarters  are  in  the  Central  Provinces, 
especially  at  Nagpur,  are  wandering  cowherds  found  chiefly  at  Chalis- 
gaon  in  the  south-west  of  the  district  and  a few  at  Bhusaval.  They 
are  a martial  race  and  made  good  soldiers  under  the  Musalman 
Nawabs  of  Nizam  Haidarabad.  They  speak  Marathi,  at  least  out 
of  doors,  and  do  not  seem  to  keep  any  connection  with  Gondvana. 
They  eat  flesh  and  drink  liquor,  and  do  not  take  food  cooked  by 
any  Hindus  but  Brahmans.  In  their  marriage  processions,  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  ride  on  bullocks  instead  of  on  horses.  They 
worship  Narayan  Mahadev,  Dhanbai,  Dhanthakur,  Dhangopal,  and 
Bhavani.  In  inquiring  into  any  alleged  breach  of  caste  rules  they 
meet  together,  and  if  the  offence  is  proved,  the  guilty  party  has 
to  shave  his  beard  and  moustaches.  His  tongue  is  then  branded 
with  a red  hot  gold  bar,  and  upon  the  branded  part  they  compel 
him  to  lay  a basil  leaf  with  a little  earth  and  clarified  butter. 
After  going  through  this  ordeal  and  feasting  his  fellow  tribesmen, 
he  is  let  back  into  caste.^ 

Yanjaris,  numbering  36,572  souls  and  found  all  over  the  district, 
are  of  ten  sub-divisions,  Charan  or  Gavar,  Mathure,  Labhane  or 
Lamane,  Lad,  Khudane,  Lamghe,  Mehurune,  Bhushare,  Asatkar, 
and  Bavgin.^  Of  these  the  Bhushare,  Asatkar,  and  Eavgin  are  not 
found  in  Khandesh.  Of  the  others  Charans  are  found  in  all  the 
sub-divisions,  Mathuras  and  Labhanas  in  Taloda  and  Nan durbdr.  Lads 
in  Shirpur,  Dhulia,  and  Nandurbar,  Khudanas  in  Amalner,  Lamghas 
in  Dhulia,  and  Mehurunas  in  Erandol  and  Jalgaon.  Though 
as  a class  robust  and  well  built,  the  several  sub-divisions  differ  in 
complexion,  the  Mathuras  being  generally  fair,  the  Lads,  Mehurunas, 
and  Lamghas  somewhat  duskier,  and  the  Charans  and  the  Labhanas 
dark  and  martial-looking.  Lads  and  Lamghas  speak  fairly  correct 
Marathi,  but  Charans,  Labhanas,  and  Mathuras  use  a rough 
peculiar  dialect  full  of  Hindi,  and,  in  some  cases,  Gujarati  forms. 
Those  who  have  settled,  or  are  settling,  as  husbandmen,  live  in  the 
ordinary  mud- walled  flat-roofed  houses.  Of  those  who  are  still 
carriers,  some  of  the  chief  men  have  good  brick-built  houses, 
while  the  poor  live  outside  of  villages  in  grass  huts  which  they 


1 Ind.  Ant.  IV.  335. 

2 Mr.  J.  Pollen,  C.  S.  For  the  present  (1880)  these  Gonds  seem  to  have  left 
ChMisgaon,  Mr.  A.  F.  Woodburn,  C.  S. 

^ Vanjari  means  a forest  wanderer  from  mw  forest  and  char  to  wander;  Chdran 
comes  from  the  same  root ; Gavdr  a cow-keeper  from  gau  a cow  ; Bhushdre  a grain 
carrier  from  hhusa  chaff ; Labhdne  or  Lamdne  a salt  carrier  from  lavaii  salt ; Mdthure 
£j.om  Mathura  in  Upper  India  whence  they  come  ; and  Mehurune  from  the  village  of 
j^ehurune  near  Jalgaon. 
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take  with  them  from  place  to  place.'  The  staple  articles  of  food 
are  wheat  and  the  two  millets.  Except  the  Mathuras  and  Labhanas^ 
all  eat  flesh  and  drink  liquor.  The  Lad  women  dress  in  Maratha 
fashion ; Charan  women  wear  a tight  trouser,  Ihenga,  and  a robe, 
odni  or  phadki,  to  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  They  wear 
ivory  bracelets,  and,  like  the  Mathuras,  jingling  brass  anklets, 
pdijans^  The  Mathure,  Labhane,  and  Charan  women  wear  their 
robe  draped  over  a peg  set  on  the  top  of  their  heads.  Among  the 
Mathuras  and  Labhanas,  this  peg  is  made  of  cloth  and  is  two  inches 
long,  while  the  Charan^s  is  from  six  to  eight  inches  long  and  is  made 
of  wood.^ 

Alike  in  temper,  brave,  proud,  spiteful,  and  touchy,  the  Mathure 
» Labhane  and  Charan  Vanjaris  differ  widely  in  the  matter  of  clean- 
liness, the  Mathuras  being  very  neat  and  careful  to  wash  daily,  while 
the  Labhanas  and  Charans  do  not  bathe  for  months  at  a time. 
Though  generally  peaceful  and  well  behaved,  the  wandering  Vanjaris 
I are  under  police  surveillance.  Their  carrying  trade,  noticed  by 
I almost  all  European  travellers  of  the  last  three  centuries,^  has  greatly 
! suffered  since  the  opening  of  cart  roads  and  railways.  They  used  to 
I carry  their  wares  on  pack  bullocks,  moving,  sometimes  in  bands  or 
j armies  100,000  strong,  to  Surat,  Navsari,  and  Kalyan,  on  the  west, 

I and  Nimar,  Nagpur,  and  Jabalpur,  to  the  north  and  east.  From  the 
1 inland  districts  they  used  chiefly  to  carry  wheat,  and  from  the 
Konkan,  salt,  dates,  dry  cocoa  kernels,  and  betelnnts.  Though  the 
greater  number  are  now  settled  as  husbandmen,  a few  find  a living 
by  driving*  carts,  spinning  coarse  hemp,  tag,  selling  grass  and  fuel, 
i and  working  as  labourers.  Except  the  poorest  who  sell  wood  and 
grass,  their  women  work  only  at  home  and  in  the  dairy.  They 
mostly  worship  Balaji  or  Khandoba.  Their  priests  are  Brahmans. 
They  keep  all  the  ordinary  Hindu  holidays,  but  especially  Gokal 
! Ashtami,  8th  Shrdvan  vadya  (August  - September),  in  honour  of 
: Krishna'^s  birthday.  Though  some  sub-divisions  eat  with  each 
I other,  intermarriage  is,  as  a rule,  forbidden.  Lads,  Khudanas, 
i and  Mehurunas  dine  together  but  not  with  Labhanas  and  Charans, 

, though  these  eat  out  of  their  hands  and  can  give  them  water. 

. Lads,  Khudanas,  and  Mehurunas  do  not  eat  with  Lamghas,  and 
; Lamghas  have  an  equal  objection  to  eat  with  them.  Mathuras  eat 
i food  cooked  by  members  of  their  own  tribe  only,  and  some  aro 
jt  believed,  like  the  Purabias,  to  refuse  to  eat  food  cooked  even  by 
[ji  their  own  tribesmen.  At  the  same  time  they  eat  food  cooked  by  their 
r women,  who  are  privileged  to  eat  with  all  Vanjari  sub-divisions. 

I Every  settlement  of  Vanjaris  has  its  hereditary  headman,  ndih. 
He  is  bound  to  help  the  rest  in  time  of  need,  and  to  be  their 

II  

j. 

' These  grass  huts  are  always  moved  after  a death.  At  first  an  opening  is  made  in 
St  the  back  of  the  hut  and  no  one  enters  it  by  the  ordinary  door,  as  the  door  is  believed 
to  have  been  polluted  by  the  passage  of  the  spirit  of  the  dead.  Afterwards  the  hut 
is  pulled  down  and  set  up  at  a little  distance.  ^ See  below,  p.  110. 

j ® In  1638,  under  the  name  Venefars,  they  are  noticed  by  Mandelslo  as  buying 
ll’  wheat  and  rice  offered  for  sale  in  the  Deccan  towns  once  a week,  and  carrying  them 
1^.  to  Hindustan  in  caravans  of  five  or  six  and  sometimes  nine  or  ten  thousand  animals. 

H With  them  went  their  females,  especially  their  waves  who  knew  so  well  how  to  wield 
it  the  bow  that  the  Rajputs  dared  not  attack  them,  Mandelslo  in  Harris,  130, 
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representative  and  arbitrator  in  caste  disputes;  to  accommodat© 
all  guests  coming  to  his  encampment,  tomda  ; and  to  direct  the 
movements  of  the  caravan  when  travelling.  If  the  old  family  has  no 
representative,  a fresh  man  of  some  rich  and  good  family  is  chosen 
TiLiik.  On  election  he  is  presented  with  a turban  and  clothes  in 
.token  of  allegiance.  At  every  council  meeting,  the  ndih  is  president 
with  ten  or  twelve  adult  males  as  members.  Witnesses  come  in 
regular  order  and  give  their  evidence  one  after  another.  Once  they 
have  sat,  the  panch  never  rise  without  coming  to  a final  decision, 
even  if  it  be  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  regular  work. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Yanjaris  will,  in  time,  merge  in 
the  general  mass  of  cultivators.  Already  one  of  them  is  a village 
headman  in  Jamner.  They  eat,  if  they  do  not  marry,  with  Kunbis,  and 
even  Charan  women  are  already,  in  some  rare  instances,  beginning 
to  lay  aside  their  picturesque  dress  and  assume  the  ordinary  Kunbi 
robe.  Careful  in  matters  of  accounts,  of  simple  habits,  and  of  a 
saving  disposition,  they  promise  to  become  a wealthy  class  of 
cultivators,  and  when  they  lose  their  strange  beliefs  about  witchcraft 
and  death,  they  will  prove  a tractable  and  useful  tenantry. 

Among  wandering  Yanjaris,  children  are  often  born  away  from 
villages,  and  in  the  absence  of  midwives,  women  attend  women  and 
no  ceremonies  are  performed.  Afterwards,  when  the  caravan,  fanda^ 
meets  a Brahman,  a council  is  called.  The  time  of  the  child’s  birth  is 
explained  to  the  Brahman  and  he  fixes  the  name,  the  father  paying 
him  25.  (Re.  1)  and  the  committee  giving  him  6d.  (4  annas),  or  some 
other  present.  Among  settled  families,  when  a child  is  born,  they 
beat  drums,  fire  guns,  and  distribute  sugar  among  relations,  friends, 
Bhats,  and  priests.  On  the  fifth  day  women  worship  Sati  and  are 
given  a few  gTains  and  some  pulse  and  flowers. 

Among  Charan  s Mathuras  and  Labhanas  who  are  of  Upper 
Indian  origin,  girls  remain  unmarried  to  twenty  and  thirty;  but 
among  Deccan  Yanjaris  the  marriageable  limit  is  for  girls  from 
ten  to  twelve  and  for  boys  from  twelve  to  twenty.  On  marriage 
occasions,  two  days  before  the  ceremony,  the  boy  and  girl  are 
rubbed  with  tuimieric.  On  the  m.arriage  day,  with  music  playing, 
they  are  seated  side  by  side,  on  low  wooden  stools,  the  girl  on 
the  boy’s  left,  and  the  hems  of  their  garments  are  tied.  The 
priest  repeats  verses,  and  the  women  of  both  houses  sing  songs 
and  sprinkle  handfuls  of  millet,  jvdri,  on  the  couple’s  heads,  the 
ceremony  closing  with  the  interchange  of  clothes.  On  the  morning 
of  the  second  day  the  boy  and  the  girl  are  bathed  together,  the 
women  standing  round  them  singing  songs  while  the  boy  and  girl 
splash  water  over  each  other.  After  this  the  fathers  interchange 
presents  of  turbans  and  waistcloths.  On  the  third  day  there  is 
great  feasting,  and  if  the  priest  is  present,  he  is  pelted  with  onions 
and  shells,  kavdis.  Another  feast  closes  the  ceremony.  The  boy’s 
father  returns  to  his  village  taking  with  him  the  girl  and  her  sister. 
They  stay  for  a day  or  two  and  are  then  sent  for  by  their  father, 
with  whom  the  bride  lives  till  she  comes  of  age.  Except  Mathuras 
and  Labhanas  all  allow  widow  marriage. 

When  a Yanjari  dies,  a white  cloth  is  spread  on  a bamboo  bier. 
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and  th©  body  is  brought  from  the  house  and  laid  on  it^  and 
except  that  the  head  is  left  bare^  it  is  covered  with  a white  sheet 
tied  with  string  in  five  places  from  the  neck  downwards. 
Red  powder^,  guldl^  is  sprinkled  over  the  body_,  and^  on  the 
shoulders  of  four  relations^  it  is  carried  to  the  bank  of  the 
nearest  stream  and  burnt  without  religious  rites. ^ On  the  third  day^ 
the  four  pall-bearers  are  given  a dinner  of  rice  and  milk,  a ceremony 
is  performed,  and  a feast  is  held  costing  about  10s.  (Rs,  5).  For  nine 
days  after  death  the  nearest  relations  are  considered  impure  and 
are  not  allowed  to  mix  with  other  people.  On  the  tenth  day  they 
bathe  and  give  a caste  feast  with  flesh  and  liquor.  In  the  first 
Mdgh  (March)  or  Vaishdkh  (May),  after  the  death,  a caste  feast 
is  usually,  but  not  always,  given.  Except  that  hunku  instead  of 
gulal  is  sprinkled  on  the  body,  the  funeral  of  a woman  is  the  same  as 
the  funeral  of  a man.  When  a child  dies,  the  body  is  wrapped  in  a 
clean  white  cloth,  and  carried  by  the  father  in  his  arms  and  buried. 

The  available  details  of  Yanjari  divisions  may  be  thus  summed 
up.  Chfran  Yanjfris,  about  one-half  (18,000)  of  the  whole  Yanjari 
population,  and  in  many  ways  the  most  peculiar  and  interesting 
of  the  ten  tribes,  are  found  all  over  the  district,  especially  in  parts 
of  Raver,  Savda,  Jamner,  Shirpur,  Chopda,  and  Nasirabad.  They 
claim  to  be  Rajputs  and  are  divided  into  Povars,  Chavhans, 
Rathods,  and  Jadhavs,  who  eat  together  and  intermarry.  Those 
found  in  Savda  and  Chopda,  along  the  base  of  the  Satpudas, 
belong  to  the  Ohavhan,  Rathod,  and  Povfr  clans.  The  Chavhans  have 
six  sub-divisions,  Paltya,  Korch,  Lovna,  Banod,  Alodh,  and  Sapavat, 
all  found  in  Khandesh,  The  Rathods  have  eight  sub-divisions,  of 
which  six,  Bukia,  Kilut,  Muna,  Yat,  Yartia,  and  Turi  are  found  in 
Khandesh.  And  the  Povars  have  twelve,  of  which  seven,  Gruramu, 
Lonsavad,  Yishravat,  Amgot,  Yakiot,  Jarabola,  and  Yinjarvat, 
are  found  in  Khandesh.  These  intermarry  and  eat  together,  though, 
as  among  Rajputs,  no  marriage  in  the  same  clan  is  allowed,  that 
is  a^  Rathod  may  marry  a Chavhan  or  a Povar,  but  may  not  marry 
a Rathod. 

Chfran  Yanjaris  may,  for  convenience,  be  divided  into  those  who 
keep  to  their  old  trade  of  carriers,  and  those  who  have  begun  to 
settle  as  husbandmen.  In  appearance  they  are  strong,  well  made, 
and  good-looking.  The  men  take  a special  pride  in  their  looks, 
and  generally  carry  a small  comb  and  looking  glass  in  the  folds 
of  their  white  turbans.  They  wear  the  hair  long,  and  are  fairer- 
skinned  than  the  Bhil  or  the  ordinary  Kunbi.  They  have,  as  a rule, 
regular  and  white  teeth,  full  lips,  large  eyes,  fair  hair  between 
brown  and  yellow,  straight  noses,  and  a bright  wide-awake  look. 
Their  women,  though  some  are  pretty  enough,  are  by  no  means 
cleanly.  They  never  bathe  more  than  once  a week,  and  their 
oiled  and  plaited  hair  is  constantly  filled  with  dirt  and  dust,  while 
the  tiers  of  bracelets  and  anklets  keep  them  from  cleaning  their 
limbs.  Their  petticoats  are  seldom  washed  and  look  much  like  a 
well-worn  quilt. 
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* Among  Ch^rans  the  body  is  burnt  or  buried  with  the  face  down. 
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Charan  Vanjaris  speak  what  is  locally  known  as  Vanjdri  hat,  a 
mixture  of  Marathi  and  Hindi.  Jealous  to  a degree_,  passionate  and 
headstrong,  they  are  a light-hearted  race,  simple-minded  and 
easily  managed.  They  obey  their  chief  like  children.  Extremely 
credulous  and -superstitious,  they  believe  that  all  misfortunes,  even 
the  slightest,  are  the  w'ork  of  witches.  They  are  fond  of  dancing 
and  singing  and  have  many  peculiar  war  dances.  They  like  nothing 
better  than  listening  to  songs  and  music,  and  their  women,  at  times, 
join  with  the  men  in  a wild  whirling  dance.  As  a rule  they  are 
not  much  given  to  lying  and  have  good  memories.  They  tell  a story 
naturally  and  well,  giving  the  minutest  detail.  Though  fond  of 
liquor  they  seldom  drink  to  excess.  Like  Kunbis  they  spend  large 
sums  on  marriages  and  other  festivals.  But  especially  in  Amalner 
and  Erandol,  they  have,  as  a rule,  a name  for  being  greedy  and  fond 
of  driving  hard  bargains. 

Except  that  they  wear  the  long-pointed  Hindustani  shoe  and 
a white  turban  set  jauntily  a little  on  one  side  and  generally 
fastened  with  a strip  of  red  cloth  wound  across  it,  and  that  they 
are  very  fond  of  ornaments,  the  Naiks  wearing  bracelets,  gold 
chains,  earrings,  armlets,  and  finger  rings,  the  men’s  dress  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  most  lower  class  Hindus.  The  women’s  tight- 
fitting  bodice  and  long  full  petticoat,  their  silver  ornaments  plaited 
into  the  hair  and  falling  over  the  cheek,  their  huge  silver  anklets 
with  jangling  bells,  and  the  tiers  of  brass  and  ivory  bracelets 
stretching  from  the  wrist  almost  to  the  arm-pit,  are  strange  in  a 
Maratha  country.  But  more  strange  than  their  ornaments  is  the 
fashion  among  married  and  unwidowed  women  of  drawing  their 
shoulder  robe  over  the  point  of  a narrow  stick  about  eight  inches 
long,  cup-shaped  where  it  rests  on  the  head  and  narrow  at  the  point, 
standing,  like  a huge  comb,  from  the  knot  of  hair  at  the  back  of  the 
head.  The  rank  of  the  woman  is  said  to  be  shewn  by  the  angle  at 
which  sbe  wears  thick  stick. 

Pack-carrying  Chd^rans  buy  cattle  in  Malwa  and  take  them  to 
sell  in  Poona  and  Satara.  They  stay  there  during  the  rains,  and 
about  October,  move  to  Malwa,  where  they  buy  cattle  and  load  their 
bullocks  chiefly  with  wheat.  This  they  carry  to  the  Deccan  where 
they  sell  it  and  such  cattle  as  they  have  for  sale.  Then  they  go  to 
the  coast  and  bring  back  loads  of  Salt.  They  move  with  ponies, 
bullocks,  cows,  and  dogs,  the  whole  procession  being  called  a tdnda. 
They  occasionally  halt  at  one  or  two  places  when  travelling  with 
loaded  cattle.  In  the  rainy  season  they  build  huts,  liudis, 
encamping  on  some  dry  spot  where  there  is  good  grazing.  They 
have  great  skill  in  driving  cattle,  four  men  managing  a hundred 
bullocks.  They  say  that  by  their  shouts  they  can  make  the  bullocks 
charge  and  overrun  a tiger  or  a small  body  of  men.  When  they 
halt  they  surround  their  camp  with  a pile  of  sacks,  musket-proof  and 
too  high  for  a horse  to  jump.  Of  late,  in  consequence  of  the  decay 
of  the  carrying  trade  under  cart  and  railway  competition,  many 
Charan  Vanjaris  have  taken  to  husbandry.  They  make  excellent 
cultivators.  They  clear  brushwood  in  a wonderfully  short  time,  burn 
the  useless  wood  as  manure,  use  powerful  ploughs,  and  thoroughly 
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break  tbe  soil.  Many  are  rich  and  till  large  tracts  of  land  notably 
in  Raver,  J amner,  Chopda,  and  Shirpnr.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  during  the  rains  they  always  tilled  a little  whenever  their 
encampment  happened  to  be  near  waste  land.  They  thus  took  to 
husbandry  naturally,  though  they  felt  it  somewhat  degrading, 
having  always  considered  themselves  above  manual  labour.  By 
degrees  their  chiefs  found  that  tillage  paid  better  than  cattle- 
dealing and  grain-carrying,  and  began  to  settle  as  landholders.  Some 
villages  in  Raver,  Savda,  and  Shirpnr,  are  almost  entirely  peopled 
by  Charans. 

The  marrying  age  depends  on  the  parents'  means.  In  a rich 
family  the  sons  are  married  between  twelve  and  fifteen  and  the 
daughters  between  ten  and  fifteen.^  Among  the  poor,  girls  sometimes 
remain  unmarried  till  thirty  and  boys  till  forty.  When  a man  can  afford 
to  pay  for  his  son's  marriage,  his  nearest  relations  find  him  a wife. 
Then  betrothal,  mdgni,  follows ; the  boy's  father  and  other  relations 
going  on  ponies  and  bullocks  to  the  girl's  house.  On  arrival  the 
girl's  father  comes  to  meet  them,  and  embracing  the  boy's  father, 
leads  him  into  his  house  and  seats  him  on  a blanket  or  carpet.  The 
only  ceremonies  are  the  promise  of  the  father  to  give  his  daughter 
' in  marriage,  and  the  distribution  of  molasses,  betel,  and  liquor  to 
the  whole  encampment,  tdnda.  The  betrothal  is  witnessed  by  the 
caste  committee.  The  fathers  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  share  the 
betrothal  expenses,  which  generally  amount  to  £5  (Rs.  50).  In  the 
Chopda  and  Savda  Satpudas  the  fixed  price  of  a wife  is  £12  10^. 
(Rs.  125),  ^nd  the  bridegroom  may  give  more  but  not  less. 
Betrothal  is  binding  on  both  parties.  The  marriage  may  take  place  a 
month  after  the  betrothal,  but  for  want  of  money,  it  is  often  delayed 
for  years.  The  bride's  father  is  expected  to  give  her  enough 
clothes  and  ornaments  to  last  her  for  life.  For  the  marriage, 
the  boy  and  his  father,  with  relations  and  friends,  start  for  the 
girl's  village,  riding  on  ponies  or  walking,  for  carts  are  forbidden. 
On  arrival  they  are  given  separate  lodgings,  with,  in  front  of  them, 
a booth  covered  with  mango  and  nimh  boughs.  Marriages  take 
place  at  or  near  midnight.  The  ceremony  is  simple.  The  presence 
of  a Brahman,  usually  the  astrologer  or  the  hereditary  priest  of  the 
nearest  village,  is  essential.  Two  Acacia  catechu,  JcheVj  posts  are 
fixed  in  the  ground,  and  at  each  corner  of  a square  nine  earthen 
pots  are  piled  one  on  the  other.  The  nine  pots  probably  represent 
the  nine  planets,  navagraha.  Near  the  posts  sit  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  who,  just  before,  have  been  rubbed  with  turmeric  and 
bathed.  Then  the  Brahman  worships  Ganpati,  joins  the  hands  of 
the  pair,  and  ties  the  knot,  in  the  same  way  as  at  a Kunbi  wedding, 
except  that  a rupee,  given  by  the  bride's  father,  is  tied  to  the  knot. 
Then,  between  the  posts,  the  Brahman  lights  the  sacred  fire,  and 
muttering  some  sacred  verses,  mantras,  leads  the  pair  seven  times 
round  the  fire  from  right  to  left.  This  ends  the  nuptial  ceremonies, 
the  Brahman  being  paid  2^.  Qd.  (Rs.  IJ).  A feast  to  the  whole 
encampment,  tdnda,  with  plenty  of  liquor,  follows,  and  the 
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bridegroom  goes  with  the  bride  to  her  father’s  house  and  stays  there 
from  two  months  to  a year. 

Widow  marriage  is  allowed  and  practised,  their  rule  being  that,  if 
they  can  help  it,  no  woman  should  leave  a family  into  which  she  has 
married.  When  a woman  becomes  a widow  her  husband’s  younger 
brother  takes  her  to  wife.  The  caste  council  meets  and  the  fact  is 
noted,  but  no  ceremonies  are  necessary.  If  the  younger  brother  is 
dead,  or  refuses  to  take  her,  the  next  nearest  male  relative  is  called 
on  to  marry  her.  They  acknowledge  all  Hindu  gods  and  believe  in 
witchcraft.  They  have  no  regular  priests,  but  they  respect  and  consult 
Bhagats,  and  employ  Brahmans  to  conduct  their  religious  ceremonies. 
Though,  as  a class,  they  have  suffered  from  the  decay  of  their  calling 
as  carriers,  many  of  them  are  prosperous  traders.  Some  of  the  leaders 
have  been  most  successful  in  dealing  in  cattle,  trading  in  grain,  and 
carrying.  The  poorer  families,  when  their  field  work  is  over,  bring 
wood  and  bamboos  from  the  hills. 

Lads,  who  probably  came  up  the  Tapti  from  south  Gujarat,  are 
found  in  large  numbers  in  !Nandurbar,  Dhulia,  and  Shirpur.^  Like 
Kunbis  in  appearance,  they  speak  Marfithi  and  dress  in  Marathi 
fashion.  Mild  in  disposition,  they  are  mostly  husbandmen  and  cart 
drivers,  and  afew  have,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  taken  to  selling*  dried 
fish.  Though  none  do  so  in  Khfindesh,  many  Lads  hold  patilships 
in  the  Deccan.  They  worship  all  Hindu  gods,  but  especially 
Khandoba  in  whose  honour  a Gondhal  dance  is  often  performed  in 
discharge  of  a vow  or  after  the  completion  of  a marriage.  On  the  day 
after  Holi  they  carry  in  procession  the  descendant  of  a Lad  warrior  who 
fell  in  battle.  The  ceremony  is  called  the  warrior,  mr,  procession.  They 
keep  the  ordinary  Marathi  fasts,  and  respect  Brfihmans  calling  them 
on  marriage  occasions.  Their  religious  teachers  are  Gosavis.  They 
marry  only  among  themselves  and  have  a rule  against  the  intermarriage 
of  two  families  who  have  the  same  surname.  Their  girls  must  be 
married  before  they  reach  womanhood  or  they  are  put  out  of  caste. 
On  the  wedding  day,  two  married  couples,  one  for  each  party,  have  to 
fast  the  whole  day,  and  at  night  cook  four  pounds  of  rice  and  three 
of  split  gram  with  molasses  and  clarified  butter.  While  cooking, 
they  cover  their  faces  with  a cloth,  as  the  touch  of  steam  from  this 
dish  is  thought  to  bode  bad  fortune  to  the  couple.  When  cooked,  the 
dish  is  eaten  by  the  men  of  the  party,  and  anything  that  remains 
must  either  be  eaten  by  cows  or  throwui  into  a river.  To  allow  a 
stranger,  or  the  son  of  a slave,  to  share,  is  a great  sin  bringing  a 
heavy  curse  on  the  family.  This  is  called  the  worship  to  Yadhi  Daivat 
or  the  god  of  increase.  If  Vddhi  Daivat  is  not  worshipped,  the 
wedded  pair  are  looked  down  on  by  the  whole  community.  Widow 
marriage  in  the  Gandharva  form  is  allowed.^  After  death,  mourning 
goes  on  for  ten  days  and  funeral  ceremonies  are  performed  on  the 
eleventh  or  thirteenth.  The  authority  of  their  headman  who  lives 


1 There  is  a local  tradition  that  they  came  to  Khdndesh  from  the  southern 
SahyMris,  Bdleghdt,  about  300  years  ago  partly  for  trade,  partly  to  escape  a famine. 
But  like  the  Ldd  and  Lddsakka  V^nis  and  L4d  Koshtis,  their  name  points  to  L4t  or 
Ldr  Desh,  See  above,  p,  57.  ^ See  above,  p.  72^ 
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3 in  tlie  Baleghat  range^  in  the  Nizam’s  dominions  to  the  south-east 
of  Ahmednagar,  is  merely  nominal,  his  power  being  chiefly 
recognised  by  the  payments  made  to  him  or  his  agents  by  the 
caste.  Social  disputes  are  settled  by  the  majority  of  votes  at  a 
meeting  of  adult  male  members. 

Labhane  and  Mathnre  Yanjaris,  found  in  Taloda  and  Nandurbar^ 
have  come  from  Upper  India.  They  are  generally  fair  and  stout, 
speak  a peculiar  dialect^  and  do  not  eat  animal  food.  Their  hearths 
are  mere  heaps  of  cowdnng  cakes  or  other  fuel.  While  at  their 
meals  they  are  very  careful  to  keep  fire  burning  in  their  hearths,  and 
eat  nc  more  if,  by  any  chance,  the  fire  goes  out.  They  eat  with  no 
, other  tribe  of  V anjaris.  Both  Mathuras  and  Labhanas  wear  the  sacred 
thread,  worship  Balaji,  and  celebrate  Krishna’s  birthday,  the  Gohal 
Ashtami  holiday,  with  great  rejoicings  and  public  dinners.  Their 
priests  are  Brahmans  and  their  religious  teachers  Yairagis.  Their 
widows  are  not  allowed  to  marry,  but  though  their  bracelets, 

\ chudds,  are  broken,  their  heads  are  not  shaved.  For  nearly  a year 
I after  her  husband’s  death,  the  Mathure  widow,  before  the  evening 
I meal,  with  her  dish  in  front  of  her,  mourns  the  loss  of  her  husband 
j for  about  an  hour. 

I Lamghas  living  in  Dhulia,  Khudanas  in  Amalner,  and  Mehurunas 
in  Erandol  and  Jalgaon,  are  like  one  another  in  many  respects.  Like 
I Lads  they  all  marry  their  widows  in  Gandharva  form.  The  widow’s 
I father  formerly  took  from  £4  to  £6  (Bs.  40 -Bs.  60),  but  of  late  he 
j has  raised  his  demand  to  from  £10  to  £20  (Bs.  100  - Bs.  200). 

Except  at  the  Gondhal  festival  in  honour  of  Khandoba,  they  never 
J eat  meat.  Their  religious  guides  are  Gosavis  or  Manbhavs.  They 
3 all  mourn  for  ten  days  after  a death,  and  perform  funeral 
j ceremonies  on  the  eleventh.  Khudanas  and  Mehurunas  dine  with 
) one  another,  but  not  with  Lamghas. 

Paedhis,  a low  wandering  tribe,  commonly  hunters  and  snarers, 

] are  found  all  over  Khandesh,  especially  in  the  Amalner  and  Erandol 
i sub-divisions.  They  are  of  two  classes,  Pardhis  proper  and  Phas 
^ Pardhis.  Pardhis  proper,  known  as  Gujarati  and  Marathi  Pdrdhis, 

) are  found  in  most  large  villages.  Though  some  are  still  fond  of 

( hunting  and  poaching  and  have  not  got  rid  of  their  turn  for  thieving, 

[ many  have  taken  to  labour,  some  fretting  stones  for  grinding  grain, 
r and  some,  especially  in  Amalner,  proving  successful  cultivators. 

► Others  act  as  village  watchmen,  jdglids,  especially  in  Jamner, 

L.  Amalner,  and  Erandol.  The  Phas  Pardhi,  a wandering  hunter,  is 
i nearly  always  ragged  and  dirty,  walking  with  a sneaking  gait.  He 
i wanders  all  over  the  district,  begs,  and  eats  whatever  he  can  find, 
i He  will  eat  food  cooked  by  a Pardhi  proper,  though  the  latter  will 
not  eat  with  him.  They  wander  from  place  to  place  in  bands  of  one, 
and  sometimes  of  five  or  six  families.  The  man  with  the  nets  and 
5 baskets  is  followed  by  the  women  carrying  the  rope  and  wood  of  the 
cots  and  the  bamboo  framework  of  the  mat-huts,  and  the  children  with 
i earthenware  pots  and  pans  or  a brass  drinking  pot.  Occasionally  there 
i is  a bullock,  or  more  often  a buffalo,  loaded  with  tattered  blankets, 

\ baskets,  bamboo  sticks,  and  extra  nets  and  mats.  Though  they 
i sometimes  fret  millstones,  their  usual  calling  is  to  catch  pig  and 
B 411— 15 
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deer  by  means  of  a looped  rope  fastened  with  running*  nooses  of 
gut.  This  they  lay  along  the  ground_,  fastened  with  pegs^  and  then 
drive  the  animals  towards  it.  Their  plan  for  catching  quails  and 
partridges  is  much  the  same  on  a smaller  scale.  After  imitating  the 
call  of  partridges,  they  place  on  the  ground  a rack-like  bamboo 
rail  about  four  inches  high.  This  rail,  or  frame,  has  upright  pieces 
of  bamboo  fastened  in  it,  about  four  inches  apart,  like  a paling\ 
Between  the  pales  is  a running  noose  of  horse  hair.  In  trying  to  pass 
between  the  pales  the  bird  is  caught  in  the  noose  by  the  head, 
neck,  or  foot.  Another  plan  is  to  throw  the  net  over  a hedge,  a 
tree,  or  a well,  and  snare  all  beneath  it. 


Vadaes,  a wandering  tribe  from  the  south  Deccan,  are  found 
chiefly  in  Chalisgaon,  Erandol,  and  the  central  sub-divisions.  They 
are  divided  into  Bhojas,  Bhendis,  Manus,  and  Kalls.^  The  last 
three  divisions  eat  together  and  intermarry.  Strong,  dark,  and 
with  regular  features,  their  home  tongue  is  Telagu,  and  they  live 
generally  in  cane  huts  in  the  outskirts  of  villages.  Their  dress  is 
like  that  of  low  caste  Hindus,  their  women  wearing  a robe  with  no 
bodice,  and  round  their  wrists  brass  or  silver  bangles.  They 
eat  millet,  vegetables,  fish,  fowls,  goats,  and  rats,  and  drink  liquor. 
Hardworking,  thrifty,  and  hospitable,  they  sell  charcoal  and 
cement,  prepare  the  comb  which  Koshtis  and  Salis  use  to  separate 
the  threads  in  weaving,  cut  stones,  do  earth  work,  drive  carts,  kill 
lats,  and  beg.  They  worship  all  Hindu  deities.  They  use  Brahmans 
as  priests  and  consult  them  as  to  their  children’s  names.  They 
have  certain  social  ceremonies  at  betrothal,  puberty,  and  marriage. 
They  choose  a headman,  obey  him  in  all  social  matters,  and  leave 
him  to  settle  social  disputes.  None  of  their  children  go  to  school, 
and  none  of  them  have  risen  to  wealth  or  position. 

Leather  Workers  are  of  three  main  divisions,  Dohoris, 
Chambhars,  and  Mochis,  with  a total  strength  of  13,875  souls. 
Dohoeis,  found  in  all  parts  of  the  district,  but  chiefly  in  Dhnlia, 
Parola,  Dharangaon,  Amalner,  Shahada,  and  Taloda,  include  four 
sub-divisions,  Maratha,  Jatiiva,  Jangada,  and  Ahirvar,  who  neither 
marry  nor  eat  together.  Among  them  the  IHaratha  Dohoris  hold 
a specially  high  place.  The  Jatuvas,  Jangadas,  and  Ahirvars  appear 
to  be  foreign  immigrants,  pardesUs,  and  there  is  a tradition  that 
they  ca;me  from  Bundelkhand.  The  Ahirvars  make  leather  jars 
for  clarified  butter,  and  cobble  old  shoes.  Mochis  make  all  kinds 
of  shoes,  boots,  and  other  leather  articles.  Chambhaes  have 
eight  sub-divisions,  Marfitha,  Kathi,  Marvadi,  Pnrbhai,  Dabhuli, 
Musalman,  Mang,  and  Pardeshi.  The  Marathas  are  of  two  classes' 
Dakhanis  and  Haralbhaktas,  of  whom  the  latter  hold  a specially 
high  place.  The  village  Chambhfirs  prepare  native  shoes  and 
the^  leather  water  bag,  Tuot.  Though  at  present  the  Dohoris  and 
Chambhars  prepare  skins  as  well  as  sew  leather,  the  Chambhars 
declare  that  fifty  years  ago  they  used  only  to  sew  shoes  from  skins 
prepared  by  Dohoris.  They  chiefly  worship  Manfii  and  call  their 


ni.  accoimts,  Vadars  are  of  four  divisions,  Vadars  proper  includin 

f A®  Manus  ; Gddis  or  well  builders  ; Jdtis  or  mill  makers 

and  Matis  or  well  diggers. 
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priest  Bhat.  Tliis  Bhat  is  a Chambliar  and  eats  witli  them 
though  they  do  not  eat  with  him.  His  part  in  the  marriage 
ceremonies  is  to  beat  the  drum  and  repeat  holy  verses,  and  he  is 
generally  paid  5^.  (Rs.  2 as.  8)  for  his  services.  Marriage  customs 
among  Chambhars  and  Dohoris  are  somewhat  peculiar.  Generally 
no  Brahman  attends,  but  village  Brahmans,  astrologers,  and  beggar 
Brahmans  help  the  Chambhar  by  fixing  the  marriage  day  and 
telling  the  hour.  Though  they  deny  it,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Brahman  receives  some  pay  for  his  services,  and  in 
ont-of-the-way  villages,  it  is  probable  that  the  Brahman  would,  for 
a consideration,  attend  a Chambhar’ s wedding.  The  marriage 
ceremony  usually  takes  place  in  the  morning.  The  husband  of  the 
; bridegroom’s  sister,  or  his  paternal  uncle,  acts  as  bestman,  and 

! takes  a leading  part  in  the  ceremonies.  When  he,  as  he  usually 

does,  has  tied  the  knot,  the  married  pair  rise  and  walk  seven  times 

round  a po^t,  usually  of  Boswellia  thurifera,  salai^  wood,  set  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  marriage  shed  and  surrounded  with  twenty-one 

earthen  pots,  maikds.  A son’s  marriage  costs  about  £10  and  a 

daughter’s  nothing.  They  bury  the  unmarried,  burn  the  married, 
and  mourn  for  three  days.  Death  expenses  amount  to  from  £l  Ss. 
to  £2  (Rs.  14 -Rs.  20).  Widows  marry,  but  not  with  the  honours 
of  a first  wedding.  It  is  a favour  conferred  on  the  widow,  and  her 
father  pays  all  charges.  The  caste  has  a committee,  panch,  to  settle 
its  disputes. 

_ Depressed  or  Impure  Castes  number,  besides  the  Chambhars, 
six  classes,  with  a strength  of  79,521  souls  or  8-32  per  cent  of  the  whole 
Hindu  population.  Of  these  68,626  were  Mhars,  scavengers  ; 10,067 
Mangs,  leather  dressers,  including  275  Bhamtas  or  Uchlas,  thieves  ; 
447  Buruds,  basketmakers  ; 381  Kaikadis  ; and  one  Parvari.  Mhars 
are  said  to  be  of  the  following  twelve  and  a half  castes  : Soma, 
LMhan,  Andhon,  Tilvan,  Kochrya,  Baonya,  Bunkar,  Holar,  Balhi, 
Konkanya  from  the  south,  Kharse,  Gond  from  Nagpur,  and  Gopals. 
All  of  these  sub-divisions  are  known  in  Khandesh,  but  the  Soma 
is  much  the  largest.  Gopals,  the  half-caste,  are  Mhar  ascetics  who  are 
found  in  the  Erandol  sub-division.  They  are  said  to  take  their  name 
from  serving  at  a shrine  at  Domigirhan  on  the  Godavari  near 
' Kaygaon  Thoke  in  the  Nizam’s  territory.  They  wear  a necklace 
of  sheep’s  hair  and  wander  about  begging,  clashing  little  cymbals, 
and  invoking  blessings.  They  do  not  eat  bread  prepared  by 
Mhars,  but  they  take  wheat  flour  and  other  alms  from  Mhars  and 
make  their  own  bread.  The  commonest  Mhar  surnames  are  Ladav 
and  Surya.  The  first  four  sub-divisions  eat  together  but  do  not 
intermarry.  They  vary  much  in  appearance,  and  when  not  suffering 
from  hereditary  or  other  disease,  are  well  made  and  muscular.  Like 
the  Kunbis  they  speak  a Khandeshi  dialect,  a kind  of  shortened 
Marathi.^  They  have  a special  form  of  greeting,  instead  of  ^ saldm^  or 


^ Some  of  their  peculiarities  are  : 
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Whence  have  you  come? 
Whither  are  you  going  V 
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‘ ram  ram/  saying  ^ jolidr^^  to  a stranger^  and  to  each  other^  namastu 
or  ^ I bow  to  you.^  Though  lazy,  unthrifty,  and  fond  of  pleasure  and 
drink,  they  are  trusty  village  servants,  fairly  free  from  crime, 
intelligent,  quick,  and  keen  observers.  The  village  Mhar  sweeps  the 
village  street,  acts  as  guide  and  messenger,  and  carries  off  dead 
cattle.  Other  Mhars  earn  their  living  as  labourers  or  husbandmen, 
chanting  Tukaram^s  verses,  and  selling  fuel  and  grass.  They  make 
excellent  railway  gang  labourers  and  have  gained  almost  a monopoly 
of  the  unskilled  railway  labour  market. 

They  live  outside  of  the  village,  a few  in  houses  of  the  better  class, 
but  most  in  thatched  sheds,  j hopdds.  The  houses  have  walls  of  unburnt 
brick  and  mud  with  only  a ground  floor,  a small  front  verandah, 
and  the  inside  divided,  according  to  the  size  of  the  family,  by  one  or 
more  partitions.  Each  family  has  as  many  metal  cups  as  there  are 
members ; one  or  more  earth,  wood,  or  metal  water  jugs  and  cooking 
pots,  and  a wooden  or  metal  ladle,  a stone  curry  slab  and  roller,  a 
handmill,  and  a large  knife  for  cutting  vegetables,  and  a cot  or  two 
with  a blanket  or  patchwork  covering.  Their  food  is  millet  bread, 
curry,  curds,  a mixture  of  garlic  onions  and  chillies,  vegetables,  fish, 
and  the  flesh  of  goats  and  dead  cattle.  Caste  dinners  are  given  at 
births,  betrothals,  marriages,  and  deaths,  and  when  a man  who  has 
broken  one  of  their  social  rules  is  received  back  into  caste.  These 
dinners,  generally  cooked  by  their  women,  consist  of  rice,  wheat- 
bread,  split-pulse,  one  or  two  vegetables,  and  a dish  of  milk  and  sugar. 
The  dinner  is  served  on  belLmetal  plates,  belonging  either  to  the 
host  or  to  his  caste-fellows.  They  dine  without  taking  off  their 
upper  garments,  and  four  or  five  eat  from  the  same  plate.  Children 
dine  with  the  men,  and  women  and  grown  girls  when  the  men  have 
finished.  At  their  caste  feasts  they  use  neither  flesh  nor  liquor,  and 
except  at  funeral  feasts,  end  with  music.  The  men  wear  a waistband, 
waistcloth,  turban  and  coat,  and  the  women  a robe  and  bodice,^ 
The  children  of  the  well-to-do  are.  married  before  they  grow  up.  But 
in  most  cases  want  of  money  forces  them  to  put  off  marriage  till 
the  girl  is  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  and  the  boy  from  eighteen  to 
twenty.  Polygamy  and  widow  marriage  are  allowed  and  practised. 
A younger  brother  may  marry  his  elder  brother’s  widow,  but  there 
appear  to  be  no  traces  of  polyandry. 

When  a marriage  is  arranged  the  boy’s  father  asks  a Gosavi,  Bhat, 
or  Sadhu  of  his  own  caste  to  fix  the  lucky  day  and  hour.  This  he 
generally  does  after  consulting  a Brahman.^  Before  the  marriage  a 


^ Johdr  comes  from  the  Sanskrit  Yoddhdrah,  victors.  It  is  the  usual  Shrdvak  or 
Jaiu  greeting. 

^ Near  the  railway  and  in  large  towns,  there  is  no  peculiarity  in  the  present  dress 
of  the  Mhdrs.  In  out-of-the-way  villages  the  Mhdr  is  readily  known  by  his  long 
stick,  tattered  turban,  and  dirty  clothes. 

^ Brdhmans  deny  that  they  ever  take  part  in  a Mhdr  wedding.  And  generally  all 
the  help  they  give  is  that  they  allow  a Mhdr  to  look  on  at  a Kunbi  wedding  and  tell 
their  own  Mhllr  priest  when  the  Brahman  has  clapped  his  hands.  In  some  of  the 
larger  towns  Brahmans  are  said  sometimes  to  be  employed  by  Mh^rs  to  give  them 
the  signal  for  the  lucky  moment.  But  they  do  this  standing  at  a distance 
and  never  mix  with  the  people  or  take  an  active  part  in  the  ceremony.  About 
Brdbman  priests  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  in  the  more  civilised  towns  they  do  attend 
these  weddings,  but  in  remote  villages  only  the  S^dhu  or  Bhdt,  himself  a Mh^r,  attends, 
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dinner,  called  gadagner,  is  given  either  to  the  boy  or  to  the  girl  and 
their  relations  and  friends.  Then  comes  the  turmeric  ceremony, 
when  turmeric  is  mixed  with  water  and  rubbed  on  the  boy’s  body, 
and  some  of  it  is  taken  to  the  girl  by  a party  of  the  boy’s  relations, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  make  her  a present  of  clothes  and  ornaments. 
Both  at  the  boy’s  and  girl’s  houses,  booths  are  built,  and  at  the 
girl’s  house  an  altar  is  raised.  On  the  marriage  day,  an 
hour  or  two  before  the  time  fixed,  which  is  always  sunset, 
the  boy,  riding  on  horseback  with  a marriage  ornament  tied 
to  his  turban,  goes,  with  music  and  a company  of  friends  both 
men  and  women,  to  Maruti’s  temple.  He  is  followed  by  his  sister 
carrying  a water  jar  with  five  copper  ’coins  in  it.  Meanwhile  the 
' girl’s  parents  and  relations,  going  with  music  to  the  same  temple, 
present  the  boy  with  a turban  and  waistcloth,  and  bring  him  in 
procession  to  the  girl’s  house.  On  reaching  the  house,  either  a 
cocoanut  or  a piece  of  bread  is  waved  round  his  head,  and  thrown  away. 
Then  the  boy  and  girl  are  made  to  sit  in  baskets  containing  rice, 
betelnuts,  pan  leaves,  and  red  and  yellow  powder,  with  a cloth 
between  them.  Meanwhile  the  Mhar  priest,  or  if  one  has  been 
bribed  to  help,  the  Brahman,  standing  at  a distance,  mutters  texts 
and  watches  the  sinking  sun.  As  he  watches,  the  basket  is 
twisted  round  five  times,  and  as  he  claps  his  hand  to  show  that  the 
moment  has  come,  the  baskets  are  turned  a sixth  time,  the  cloth  is 
snatched  aside,  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  throw  garlands  round 
each  other’s  necks.  Betelnut  and  leaves  are  handed  round  among  the 
men,  and  turmeric  and  red  powder,  kunlcu,  among  the  women.  At 
the  sacred  fire  lighted  by  the  priest  in  the  centre  of  the  booth,  the 
boy  and  girl  offer  sesamum  seed,  rice,  and  clarified  butter,  and  after 
walking  three  or  four  times  round  the  fire,  present  the  priest  with 
money  and  metal  pots  or  other  gifts.  Then  the  boy  and  girl  are 
seated  on  the  altar,  and  the  laps  of  five  married  women  are  filled  with 
wheat,  rice,  five  dry  dates,  and  an  equal  number  of  betelnuts,  and  the 
boy’s  and  girl’s  right  wrists  are  bound  by  yellow  strings  with  pieces 
of  turmeric  fastened  to  them.  Next  they  are  taken  to  Maruti’s 
temple,  and  on  return  to  the  girl’s  house,  at  the  booth  door  an 
earthen  pot  filled  with  water  and  floating  mango  leaves  is  waved  round 
their  faces  and  each  guest  drops  one  copper  coin  into  the  water  pot, 
and  waving  another  round  the  faces  of  the  couple,  gives  it  to  the 
musicians.  These  coppers  are  then  equally  divided  among  the 
bridegroom,  the  priest,  and  the  musicians.  Next  day  the  girl’s 
mother  takes  baskets  of  sweetmeats  and  split-pulse  to  the  boy’s 
house,  and  after  washing  his  mother’s  feet,  presents  her  with  the 
baskets.  Next  comes  a ceremony  CBlledphalbharnef  when  the  girl 
is  given  clothes  and  ornaments,  and  her  lap  is  filled  with  wheat  or 
rice  grains,  a piece  of  cocoa  kernel,  dry  dates,  almonds,  and  betelnuts, 
the  mother  and  relations  exchanging  presents  of  clothes.  The 
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As  regards  the  ordinary  treatment  of  Mhdrs  by  Brd,hmans,  Mr.  Pollen  writes, 
‘ A Brdhman  clerk  will  not  let  a Mhar  touch  his  cart,  nor  will  he  take  a paper  or 
anything  from  the  hands  of  a Mh4r.  The  Mhdr  throws  or  lays  the  paper  down  and 
the  clerk  picks  it  up.  So,  in  returning  a paper,  the  Brdhman  flings  it  towards  the 
Mhdr,  but  does  not  hand  it  back  to  him.’ 
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boy’s  mother  and  her  relations  and  friends  are  then^  with  music  and 
clothes  spread  for  them  to  walk  on,  taken  in  procession  to  the  girl’s 
house.  On  reaching  the  house  the  boy  and  girl  are  rubbed  with  oil 
and  bathed  in  warm  water,  amusing  themselves  by  squirting  water 
at  each  other.  If  the  girl’s  father  can  afford  it,  glass  bangles  are 
put  round  the  women’s  wrists.  During  this  time,  till  the  return 
procession,  the  boy  and  girl  amuse  themselves  by  biting  pieces  of 
betelnut  or  cocoa  kernel  from  between  each  other’s  teeth,  by  hunting 
for  a betelnut  hid  in  each  other’s  clothes,  aud  by"feeding  each  other. 
While  the  boy  is  at  his  house  the  girl’s  father  gives  two  dinners  to 
guests,  caste  fellows,  and  relations.  Either  on  the  third  or  fourth  day 
after  marriage,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  seated  on  a horse,  and 
with  fireworks,  music,  and  a large  body  of  friends,  are  taken  to  the 
boy’s  house.  Next  day  the  boy’s  father  gives  a dinner,  the  yellow 
threads  are  taken  from  the  wrists  and  necks  of  the  boy  and  girl,  and 
they  are  again  bathed.  The  ordinary  marriage  expenses^  in  a poor 
family  vary,  in  the  case  of  a boy,  from  £2  10s.  to  £10  (Rs.  25  - Rs.  100), 
and  in  the  case  of  a girl  from  £1  10s.  to  £2  (Rs.  15  - Rs.  20).  In  a 
well-to-do  family  the  expense  is  nearly  half  as  much  again. 

When  a member  of  the  family  is  at  the  point  of  death,  the  heirs 
give  alms  in  the  name  of  the  dying  person,  and  when  life  is  gone, 
the  body  is  laid  on  a blanket  or  a piece  of  cloth,  washed,  and  placed 
either  on  a bamboo  bier  or  in  a sling.  The  thumbs  are  tied  with  a 
piece  of  silver  wire  over  the  breast,  relations  pour  a little  water  into 
the  mouth,  and  the  wife  or  husband  drops,  with  the  water,  one  or 
more  false  pearls. ^ The  body  is  then  carried  to  the  burying  ground, 
laid  in  the  grave  with  the  clothes  on,  and  earth  thrown  over  it,  first 
by  the  chief  mourner  and  afterwards  by  the  rest  of  the  company. 
When  the  grave  is  filled,  the  chief  mourner,  with  an  earthen  water 
pot  on  his  shoulder,  walks  round  it  three  times.  Making  a small  hole 
in  the  pot  with  a stone,  the  water  trickles  out,  and  when  the  pot  is 
empty,  he  dashes  it  on  the  ground,  calls  aloud,  and  returns  home. 
From  three  to  ten  days  the  mourning  family  is  impure.  On  the  third 
day  the  grave  is  levelled,  and  on  the  tenth,  the  chief  mourner  with 
a priest,  relations,  and  friends,  going  to  the  river’s  bank,  has  his 
head  and  moustaches  shaved,  and  after  bathing,  offers  rice,  dough 
balls,  and  cakes  to  the  spirit  of  the  dead.  Then,  placing  some  cakes 
for  the  crows,  he  throws  those  offered  to  the  dead  man’s  spirit  into 
the  river,  and  returning  home,  feasts  his  relations  and  caste 
fellows,  and  is  presented  by  them  with  a new  turban.  Death 
expenses  vary,  in  a poor  family,  from  £1  to  £1  10^.  (Rs.  10 -Rs.  15), 
and  among  the  well-to-do  from  £2  10s.  to  £5  (Rs.  25 -Rs.  50). 

Mhars  keep  the  regular  Hindu  fasts  and  feasts.  Their  favourite 
deities  are  Yithoba,  Khandoba,  Mhasoba,  Bhairoba,  and  Aibhavani, 


1 The  details  are  : clothes  Rs.  20,  two  dinners  Rs.  24,  drink  Rs,  60.  Mr.  J. 
Pollen,  C.  S. 

2 The  custom  varies  in  different  places.  The  Mhdrs  of  Paldhi  say  that  at  the  time 
of  removing  the  dead  body  of  a married  man  from  the  house  the  relations  put  into 
his  mouth  pdw  leaf  with  a gold  bead  of  his  wife’s  necklace.  At  the  grave  the  deceased’s 
brother  or  son  wets  the  end  of  his  turban  and  drops  a little  water  on  the  dead  man’s 
lips. 
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I whose  images  they  keep  in  their  houses  and  worship.  Besides 
[ these  they  worship  smakes  and  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  They  have 
. no  special  places  of  pilgrimage^  visiting  all  Hindu  shrines.  Benares 
f included.  In  some  cases  Mhar  Sadhus  have  been  worshipped  bv 
' Them  priests  are  Gosavis,  Sadhus,  and  Thakurs 

: Smihus  are  Mhars,  who  have  been  initiated  by 

I other  Grosavis  or  Yairagis,  and  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
I a religions  life,  chiefly  to  the  worship  of  Vithoba.  The  Thakurs 
j are  called  Mhar  Thakurs,  and  are  probably  Bhats  who  have  been 
degraded  by  mixing  among  Mhars.  Their  form  of  greeting-  is 
j different  from  the  Mhars,  saying  ^ ram  ram  Uo  each  other  and 
brahma  to  strangers.  Besides  officiating  as  their  priest,  the  ThMmr 
' Mhars^  banker.  He  eats  from  a Mhar,  but  no  Mhar  will 

eat  with  him.  To  escape  from  the  unpleasantness  of  their  position 
: as  an  _ impure  class,  some  Mhars  dress  like  devotees  and  pass  as 
, Gosayis  or  as  Musalman  beggars.  But  as  a class  they  accept  their 
; position  live  by  themselves,  and  are  careful  not  to  touch,  or  even 

in  out-ot-the-way  parts  not  to  allow  their  shadow  to  fall  on  a high 
caste  Hindu.  ° 


In  each  group  of  villages  there  is  a chief  Mh4r  headman,  who  in 
^ amner  is  called  padevdr  and  in  the  south  mehetar.  The  office 
IS,  as  a rule,  hereditary.  The  most  sensible  and  worthy  of  the 
sons  IS  chosen  m the  room  of  his  father.  Failing  sons  sorne  other 
member  of  the  family  and  failing  the  family,  an  outsider  is  chosen. 
Caste  disputes  are  settled  by  the  men  of  the  village  with,  or  without, 
the  help  of  the  headman.  The  offences  punished  by  expulsion  are. 
the  failure  to  give  caste  dinners,  dining  and  smoking  with  one 
of  lower  caste  such  as  a Ming,  and  adultery  or  concubinage.  Men 
have  games  of  chance  such  as  drafts  with  shells  and  cards,  bovs 
pl^ay  marbles  with  wood  or  stone  bullets,  and  girls  have  their  dolls. 
Men  practise  atUetics  such  as  prostrations  and  club  exercises 
I hey  have  no  professional  jesters  or  story  tellers.  They  are  fond  of 
music,  playing  a one-stringed  instrument  Untune,  a lute  vina  a 
tambourine  daf,  and  a small  drum  dhol. 


Of  late  between  landholders  and  village  Mh&s  complaints  and 
feuds  have  grown  very  common.  Their  harvest  grain  doles,  which 
used  to  vary  from  four  to  forty  pounds  from  every  husbandman,  have 
been  lessened  or  withheld,  and  in  some  villages  Bhangis  have  been 
called  to  do  their  work  But  as  a rule  these  disputes  are  settled  in 
the  Mhar  s favour.  The  railway  has  done  much  for  the  Mhars 
they  make  excellent  gangmen,  and  some  of  them,  gathering  capital 
as  petty  contractors  and  moneylenders,  show  much  independence, 
and  manage  t^ir  business  without  the  help  of  any  high  caste  clerks! 
U±  late,  too,  they  have  begun  to  send  their  boys  to  school.^ 

Mangs,  found  in  small  numbers  all  over  the  district,  belong  to  three 
classes,  the  local  Maratha  Mangs  who  have  settled  in  the  district  for 
generations  and  do  not  eat  with  the  other  classes ; Mang  Garudis 
wanderers  and  dealers  in  buffaloes  ; and  HakMvar  Mang^  beggars! 


another  has  been  lately  opened  at 
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The  Garudis  shave  and  clean  buffaloes ; they  beg  and  wander 
about  but  never  spend  their  money.  The  Dakalvars  are  Mang 
beggars  taking  alms  from  their  own  caste  only.  The  regular 
district  Mangs  are  generally  dark  and  strongly  made,  passionate, 
revengeful,  rude,  and  greatly  feared  as  sorcerers.  They  speak  a 
Khandesh  dialect  like  Mhars  and  Kunbis.  Sturdy  and  fit  for  hard 
work,  thoughtrustworthy  village  servants  and  not  addicted  to  crime, 
they  are,  as  a class,  lazy,  unthrifty,  and  fond  of  pleasure  and  drink. 
Some  who  have  recently  come  from  the  Satmalas,  called  the  Ghat 
Mangs,  make  ropes  of  coir,  twine,  and  leather,  and  the  Khandesh 
or  Mangs  proper,  with  the  help  of  their  wives,  make  bamboo 
baskets,  tent  screens,  and  ropes.  They  are  also  village  watchmen, 
guides  and  musicians,  songsters,  scavengers,  and  hangmen.  The 
proudest  moment  of  a Mang’s  life  is  said  to  be  when  he  hangs  a 
Mhar,  the  hereditary  rivals  and  enemies  of  his  tribe.  They  live 
outside  of  villages,  a few  in  houses  of  the  better  class,  but  most  in 
thatched  huts.  Their  food  is  millet  bread,  curry  curds,  vegetables, 
fish,  the  flesh  of  goats,  sheep,  dead  cattle,  and  except  those  who 
keep  an  image  of  Khandoba  or  Devi  in  their  houses,  pork.  Caste 
dinners  are  given  at  births,  betrothals,  marriages,  and  deaths,  and 
when  a man  who  has  broken  one  of  their  social  rules  is  received 
back  into  caste.  At  their  caste  feasts  they  use  neither  flesh  nor 
liquor,  and,  except  at  funeral  feasts,  end  with  music.  The  children 
of  the  well-to-do  are  married  before  they  grow  up  with  the  same 
rites  as  the  Mhars.  On  the  evening  of  the  marriage  day,  the 
Mdngs  generally,  at  a respectful  distance,  attend  a Kunbi  or  Marvadi 
wedding,  and  at  sundown,  as  soon  as  the  Brahman  claps  his  hands, 
they  tie  the  knot.  The  marriage  is  generally  performed  by 
Mang  Sadhus  each  of  whom  has  a group  of  from  twelve  to  thirty 
villages  to  wander  over.  The  Sadhu^s  presence  is  not  essential. 
In  his  absence  the  headman,  mehetar,  who  must  be  present  at  all 
weddings,  and  if  not  he,  some  member  of  the  marriage  party 
performs  the  marriage.  Polygamy  and  widow  marriage  are  allowed 
and  practised.  They  generally  bury  their  dead. 

Their  favourite  deities,  all  of  them  red  stones,  and  their  fasts  and 
feasts  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Mhars,  and  like  Mhars,  their 
priests,  Gosavis,  Bhats,  and  Sadhus,  fix  their  children's  names,^  tell 
the  lucky  day  and  hour  for  marriage,  and  perform  the  ceremony 
with  Puranic  verses.  Like  the  Mhars  they  have  headmen  called 
mehetars.  The  offences  punished  by  expulsion  from  caste  are  the 
failure  to  give  caste  dinners,  the  dining  and  smoking  with  a Dakalvar 
or  Garudi  Mang,  a Vadar,  or  a Phas  Pardhi,  adultery,  and  killing  a 
cow.^ 

Some  few  Mangs,  who  have  driven  a successful  trade  in  buffaloes, 
are  well-to-do  j but  the  majority  are  poor  and  obliged  to  labour 
constantly  for  their  daily  bread.  They  are  much  looked  down 


1 The  village  Brdhman  names  the  child  if  asked  by  the  Mdng,  and  though  he  denies 
it,  is  paid  for  his  trouble. 

2 This  is  doubtful  though  some  Mdngs  assert  it.  The  Jalgaon  Mangs  certainly  eat 
the  flesh  of  the  cow,  Mr.  J.  Pollen,  C.  S. 
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on,  but  to  some  extent  comfort  themselves  by  holding  in  contempt 
the  Mang  Giarudis  and  the  Dakalvars, 

Buruds,  found  in  small  numbers  at  Parola  and  Dhulia,  say  that 
they  came  from  Ahmednagar  about  two  generations  ago.  According 
to  their  story,  Parvati,  on  reaching  womanhood,  was  presented  by 
the  matrons  with  the  usual  lapfilling,  otihharan,  ofPering  of  wheats 
cocoanuts,  red  and  yellow  powder,  betel  leaves,  and  a comb. 
To  make  a shovel-shaped  winnowing  basket  to  hold  these  offerings, 
called  the  Buruds  into  existence,  and  allowed  them  to  cut 
down  five  bamboo  trees  in  Parvati's  garden.  Instead  of  five  the 
Buruds  cut  ten  trees,  and  through  the  wrath  of  Shiv,  lost  their 
caste.  ^ There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  their  appearance  or  dialect. 
They  live  inside  the  town  near  Vanis  and  make  bamboo  baskets, 
sup  and  siipdi,  little  winnowing  fans,  cages,  and  cradles.  Kunbis 
smoke  with  them  and  they  do  not  eat  with  JMhars  or  JMangs. 
They  visit  Maheji  and  other  fairs,  and  their  priests,  the  Eingayat 
Jangams  and  Brahmans,  attend  their  weddings.  They  have  no 
headman.  They  are  hardworking,  all  the  members  of  the  family 
helping,  and  but  for  the  money  they  waste  on  their  weddings,  they 
would  have  a good  chance  of  rising  from  their  present  low  position. 

Kaikadis,  found  at  Amalner,  Bhadgaon,  Chopda^  Bhulia,  Erandol, 
Jamner,  Nasirabad,  Parola,  Raver,  and  Sakli,  are  of  two  clans, 
Jadav  and  Gaikwar,  who  eat  and  marry  with  each  other,  as  no 
marriage  between  two  members  of  the  same  clan  is  allowed.'  They 
say  they  know^  no  home  but  Khandesh,  and  that  they  have  no 
tradition  of  having  come  from  the  south.  They  have  houses  in  some 
central  villages,  but  for  seven  months  of  the  year,  from  October 
till  April,  they  wander  in  search  of  work.  Their  settled  abodes 
are  often  well  built  houses  in  the  middle  of  villages^  as  at 
Erandol  and  Sakli;  their  wandering  huts  are  made  of  matting 
set  up  on  bamboo  poles,  which,  as  they  move  from  place  to  place, 
they  carry,  with  their  household  goods  and  dishes,  on  the  backs 
of  asses.  Like  all  wanderers  they  are  a suspected  class  always 
under  police  supervision.  They  used  to  make  baskets  of  the 
branches  and  leaf  fibre  of  the  wild  date  or  dwarf  palm  tree, 
sMndi,  which  formerly  grew  freely  throughout  Khandesh.  The 
f ewness^  of  date  trees  now^  forces  them  to  make  these  baskets  of 
cotton  stalks,  and  they  plait  twigs  of  the  same  material  into  wicker 
work  cages  which  husbandmen  smear  with  cowdung  and  store  grain 
in.  This  cotton- stalk  wicker  plaiting  is  their  only  work. 

They  worship,  they  say,  all  Hindu  gods,  and  appear  to  be  a 
religious  race  reverencing  Muhammadan  saints.^  They  deny 
that  they  eat  cow’s  flesh,  but,  except  the  followers  of  Musalman 
saints,  they  admit  their  fondness  for  pork  and  liquor.  They 
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xcept  towards  BurhAnpiir  in  Rdver,  where  the  date  trees  line  the  banks  of  all  the 
streams  running  into  the  T^pti,  the  wild  date  is  now  seldom  found.  Mr,  J.  Pollen,  C.S, 
n comrnon  with  many  Khdndesh  Hindus  they  have  a very  deep  reverence  for 
pdv^lmalik  the  famous  saint  of  Mulher  in  Satdna.  His  devotees  keep  a stick,  juU, 
in  their  houses  wrapped  in  a green  cloth  or  bag  in  some  recess  in  honour  of  the  saint, 
by  side  ^ unusual  thing  to  keep  the  saint’s  juli  and  the  image  of  Kliander^o  side 
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have  no  fixed  age  and  no  fixed  time  for  their  marriages.  Though 
they  consult  the  village  Brahman  as  to  their  children's  names^ 
he  has  no  voice  in  marriage  matters  and  does  not  attend  their 
weddings.  The  only  wedding  ceremonies  are  the  anointing  with 
turmeric  and  the  knot.  The  consent  of  the  girTs  parents  is  all  that 
is  necessary and  this  is  obtained  on  payment  of  a lump  sum  of  from 
£2  lOs.  to  £10  (Rs.  25-Rs.  100).  A feast,  with  plenty  of  liquor,  is 
then  given,  and  the  parents  of  the  girl  tie  her  robe  to  the  bridegroom^s 
waistcloth.  This  finishes  the  ceremony.  Girls  are  married  before 
their  tenth  year.  Though  marriage  is  cheap  and  easy,  it  is  burdened 
by  a condition  that  requires  the  son-in-law  to  live  with  his  wife^s 
family  and  help  to  support  them,  until  he  has  three  children.  If 
separated  from  his  wife  by  mutual  consent,  the  husband  is  bound  to 
make  an  allowance  to  his  wife’s  parents.  The  Kaikadis  recognise 
no  headman  and  settle  disputes  by  a committee  of  any  four  or  five 
members. 

Parvari,  though,  especially  by  the  English,  often  applied  to  all 
Mhars,  is  said  strictly  to  belong  to  the  musical  Mhar.  He  uses  a 
double  drum  called  sambal ; a small  flute  or  trumpet,  made  of  wood 
and  tipped  with  brass,  called  sanai  ; a long  trumpet  or  flute  called 
siir  or  surai,  with  a palm-leaf  mouthpiece ; a thin  drum  stick  called 
huh  ; and  a horned  or  crooked  stick  called  cMp.  These,  with  a 
wooden  flute,  alguzdr,  are  the  chief  instruments  used  by  the  musical 
Mhar.  Occasionally  he  blows  the  horn,  singu,  but  never  beats  the 
tambourine  or  blows  the  big  trumpet,  karnaj  these  being  exclusively 
Mang  instruments. 

DcvotGes,  and  religious  and  other  beggars  of  various  names, 
number  about  12,000  souls  or  1*24  per  cent  of  the  whole  Hindu 
population.  Of  these  7226  were  Gosavis  ; 1318  M^nbhavs ; 1054 
Ghondlis  ; 763  Kolhatis  ; 467  Shilavants;  435  Gopals;  274  Joharis ; 
230  Holars;  158  Panguls;  69  Bhands ; 39  Naths;  32  Kapdis; 
Vasudevs;  and  10  Kalbelas.  Of  these  GosAvis,  recruited  from  all 
classes,  worship  either  Vishnu  or  Shiv.  They  rub  ashes  over  their 
bodies,  and  wear  the  hair  dishevelled,  and  sometimes  coiled  round 
the  head.  They  wander  about  begging  and  visiting  places  of 
pilgrimage.  They  wear  ochre-coloured  clothes  and  eat  at  the  hands 
of  all  Hindus.  At  death  their  bodies  are  buried.  Gosavis  seem 
inclined  to  give  up  begging.  At  Pachora,  a Gosavi  is  a revenue 
peon,  and  others  have  taken  to  labour.  Their  local  headman,  a 
great  saint,  mahant,  lives  at  Nagardevla.  Gondhlis,  also  called 
Bharadis,  are  a set  of  wandering  beggars  recruited  from  all  castes. 
They  wear  long  dirty  clothes  and  wander  about  chanting  songs  in 
honour  of  Ambabai,  Saptashringi,  and  other  goddesses.  They 
attend  marriage  and  other  ceremonies  and  dance  with  lighted  lamps 
in  their  hands.  Manbhavs,  found  throughout  the  district,  but 
especially  in  Chalisgaon,  Pachora,  Prakasha,  and  Shahada,  are  a 
sect  of  Krishna  worshippers  who  wear  black  garments.  Of  late 
many  have  given  up  begging  and  settled  to  trade  and  husbandry. 
Some  are  labourers,  some  coarse  cloth  weavers,  and  some  carriers 
with  carts  and  bullocks.  Their  dislike  of  idol  worship  has  made 
them  very  unpopular  among  Brahmanic  Hindus.  Brahmans  attend 
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their  marriages.  They  eat  with  Kuubis  but  not  with  Telis  or 
Tambolis.  They  bury  their  dead.  Their  headmen  isa  wandering 
saint,  mahant.  His  office  is  elective,  and  when  he  dies,  one  of  his 
disciples  is  generally  chosen  headman, 

Kolhatis  or  tumblers,  taking  their  name  from  holhdt  a term 
usually  applied  to  the  long  bamboo  pole  on  which  they  display  their 
feats,  are  a very  intelligent  looking  race  anxious  to  rise  from  their 
present  position.  Slight  and  active,  of  fair  complexion,  with  dark 
eyes  and  short-cut  black  hair,  they  speak  a mixture  of  Marathi, 
Gujarati,  and  Hindustani.  Except  during  the  rains  when  they 
generally  live  outside  villages,  they  have  no  fixed  settlements  and 
move  froni  place  to  place  carrying  with  them  their  long  low  mat 
^ huts,  hdclimaJidls.  They  live  together  in  small  groups  of  four  or 
five  families,  those  who  can  afford  it  keeping  ponies  and  donkeys, 
whom  they  use  in  travelling  from  place  to  place.  The  men  earn  a 
living  by  tumbling  and  their  women  help  them  in  the  performance. 
They  also  make  the  small  buffalo  horn  pullies  which  are  used  with 
cart  ropes  in  fastening  loads.  They  worship  Khandoba,  Hanuman, 
Vir,  and  the  goddess  Mari.  They  believe  in  ghosts  and  spirits. 
On  reaching  ^ womanhood  every  Kolhati  girl  is  called  on  to  choose 
between  mariage  and  prostitution.  If  she  prefers  marriage,  she  is 
jealously  watched  and  is  usually  well  behaved.  If  she  choose  to  be 
a prostitute  and  a tumbler,  her  parents  take  her  before  the  tribe 
coxmciX,  panch,  get  their  leave,  and  give  them  a dinner.  The  children 
of  unmarried  Kolhati  girls,  though  held  degraded,  are  supported  by 
the  caste,  and  are  married  to  other  bastard  Kolhatis.  Such  couples- 
are  considered  outcastes  and  eat  by  themselves.  But  their  children 
are  admitted  to  the  full  privileges  of  the  caste.  Such  of  thein 
women  as  practise  prostitution  are  always  under  police  surveillance, 
as  they  are  suspected  of  kidnapping  high  caste  girls  to  bring  up  as 
prostitutes.  Gopals  are  Mhar  priests  who  sing  and  dance,  and  also 
wrestle.^  ^ Holars  are  Mang*  beggars  from  Burhanpur,  who  dance 
with  a stick  ornamented  with  peacock  feathers  and  hung  with  bells. 
Panguls  are  a race  of  Maratha  Kunbi  beggars,  who  wander  through 
the  streets  early  in  the  morning  shouting  out  the  names  of  Hindu 
gods.  They  dance  and  sing  and  often  climb  trees,  calling  out 
Vithoba^s  name,  and  shouting  for  alms  to  the  passers-by.  Tho 
Panguls  of  Palaskheda  in  Jamner  are  chiefly  Marathas,  some  of 
them  cultivators  and  some  beggars.  The  latter  neither  dance  non 
sing,  but  beg  in  the  name  of  Vithoba  going  about  with  blankets 
thrown  over  their  heads.  They  eat  from  Marathas  and  Brahmans, 
and  both  burn  and  bury  their  dead.  Brahmans  attend  their  marriages. 
They  have  a council,  to  settle  disputes.  Naths  are  a class  of 

beggars  found  at  Nasirabad  and  here  and  there  in  the  easterm 
sub-divisions.  They  are  also  called  Sitapadris  and  have  been  for 
generations  in  the  district.  They  wear  huge  glass  earrings  and  live 
generally  by  begging,  though,  when  pressed  by  hunger,  they  sometimes 
do  a little  bed-tape  weaving.  They  worship  Mahadev.  Kapdis^ 
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^ See  above,  p.  115. 

2 Further  details  of  the  Kdpdis  are  given  in  the  Bombay  Gazetteer,  V.  84. 
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are  a class  of  beggars,  who,  when  begging,  draw  their  waistcloths 
over  their  heads.  Closely  allied  with  them  are  VAsudeVs,  who  beg 
clothed  in  long  robes  and  with  a head-dress  of  peacock^s  feathers. 
KAnphatas  or  slit-eared  beggars,  found  in  almost  all  parts  of 
Khandesh,  are  followers  of  the  great  saint  Gorakhnath  and  worship 
Shiv.  They  eat  with  Kunbis^  drink  liquor,  and  eat  flesh.  Girls  are 
married  between  five  and  ten,,  and  remarriage  is  allowed.  They  bury 
their  dead  and  observe  mourning  for  seven  days.  The  ceremony  of 
cutting  the  ear  is  performed  by  their  priest  when  the  boy  is  ten 
years  old,  and  2s.  6d.  (Rs.  1:|^)  are  paid  to  him.  At  the  close  of  the 
ceremony  a feast  is  given  to  relations  and  friendsd 

According  to  the  1872  census,  Khandesh  Musalmaus  numbered 
75,696  souls,  or  7'32  per  cent  of  the  whole  population.^  They  are  found 
in  every  sub-division  and  in  almost  every  village.  The  bulk  are  local 
converts  from  Hinduism.  Such  of  them  as  have  a strain  of  foreign 
blood  are  probably  the  descendants  of  the  Arabs  who  took  service 
under  the  Faruki  dynasty  (1370  - 1599),  and  afterwards,  hired  by 
Moghals,  Marathas,  and  local  chiefs,  were,  along  with  their  country- 
born  or  Muvallad  sons,  so  large  and  formidable  a body  of  men  at 
the  time  of  the  British  conquest.^  Others  of  foreign  extraction 
are  the  Maliks  the  descendants  of  the  first  Muhammadan  converts 
in  the  north,  who  followed  the  armies  of  Ala-ud-din  (1312)  and  other 
Ghori  kings  and  chiefs.  Besides  those  who  claim  Arab  descent, 
some  Khandesh  Musalmans  have  a tradition  that  their  forefathers 
belonged  to  Khorasfin,  while  others  refer  vaguely  to  Hindustan, 
and  many  say  that  they  came  originally  from  Ahmednagar.  Each 
Moghal  expedition  seems  to  have  brought  fresh  settlers  from  the 
north.  Of  Khandesh  Musalmans  about  one-fourth  are  supposed  to 
be  servants,  and  the  rest  traders,  craftsmen,  husbandmen,  labourers, 
and  beggars.  They  are  poor  and  proud,  and,  except  the  Shia 
Bohoras  and  a few  who  have  lately  become  Wahhabis,  are  all 
Sunnis  in  name,  but  careless  about  their  religion,  almost  half  Hindu 
in  thought,  feeling  and  customs.  - 

The  different  classes  into  which  the  Musalman  population  is 
divided  may  be  arranged  under  two  groups,  one  including  the  four 
general  classes  of  Syeds,  Shaikhs,  Moghals,  and  Pathans,  and  tho 
other  embracing  the  separate  communities  which  are  based  on 
sameness  of  origin  or  of  employment.  Of  the  four  general  classes 
the  Moghals  are  very  few.  The  three  other  classes  are  nominally 
large  bodies.  But  most  of  the  members  have  no  claim  to  foreign 
descent,  representing  local  Hindu  converts,  who,  following  the  Deccan 
custom,  have  enrolled  themselves  in  the  class  to  which  their  patron,, 
or  converter,  belonged.  Thus  the  Tadvis,  converted  Bhils,  and  the 
Naikvddis,  probably  Hindus  from  Mysor,  have  chosen  to  adopt  the 
title  of  Pathans.  To  this  rule  the  only  exceptions  are  some  families 


1 Further  details  of  the  K^nphatds  are  given  in  the  Bombay  Gazetteer,  V.  85. 

2 The  details  are  of  little  value;  1653  Pinjdris  or  cotton  cleaners,  635  Momnds 
or  weavers,  238  Kasdis  or  butchers,  219  Manidrs  or  bracelet  makers,  218  Bohords  or 
traders,  201  Bhangis  or  sweepers,  130  Fakirs  or  beggars,  18  Ndlbands  or  farriers,  12 
Ndnakshdis,  8 Shedis,  and  72,364  Others. 

^ Details  are  given  below  under  “ History.” 
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of  Syeds  of  undoubted  foreign  descent^  and  in  the  north-east  some 
Shaikhs  the  representatives  of  the  Faruki  kings» 

Of  the  twenty-two  local  communities^  of  which  information  has 
been  obtained^  one  are  traders,,  twelve  craftsmen^  four  husbandmen 
I and  cattle  breeders,  four  servants,  and  one  actors  or  musicians, 

I The  one  special  community  of  traders  is  the  BoUoeas/  Shias  by 
I religion,  and  followers  of  the  Mulla  S^heb  of  Surat,  Some  families 
of  trading  Bohoras,  immigrants  from  Oujarat,  are  found  in  west 
Khandesh.  But  most  of  them  have  come  from  Burhanpur,  once 
the  head-quarters  of  their  sect,  and  are  found  in  the  east  of 
\ the  district  in  Bhusaval,  Ghopda,  Raver,  and  Jalgaon,  During  the 
; last  five  years  their  number  has  increased  considerably.  In  Jalgaon 
U there  are  now  seven  or  eight  Bohora  shopkeepers  where  there  used 
1 to  be  only  one.  Probably  with  a certain  strain  of  Arab  and  Persian 
[ blood  they  are  chiefly  descendants  of  Gujarati  Vanias,  They  are 
I easily  known  from  other  Musalmans  by  their  small  tightly -wound 
' white  turbans  and  little  skull  caps,  and  their  long  flowing  white 
[ robes  and  loose  trousers  widening  from  the  ankle  upwards,  and 
: fastened  round  the  waist  into  puckers  with  a string.  Though  their 
ordinary  business  language  is  HindusMni,  they  still  speak  Gujarati 
at  home.  They  marry  only  among  themselves.  They  have  no 
special  place  of  worship.  They  do  not  attend  the  regular  Sunni 
mosques.  At  each  of  their  settlements  there  is  an  office-bearer, 
Mulla,  under  the  Mukasir  of  Burhanpur,  who  conducts  their 
marriage,  death,  and  other  ceremonies.  They  pay  a yearly 
contribution  of  one-fifth  of  their  incomes  to  the  Mulla  Saheb  at 
Surat  I they  are  all  traders  dealing  chiefly  in  iron  and  hardware 
goods.  As  a class  they  are  prosperous  with  a steadily  growing  trade. 

The  twelve  communities  of  craftsmen  are  : Attars  or  perfumers, 
Bhondekars  *or  potters,  Dhuldhoyas  or  earth  washers,  Kadias  or 
bricklayers,  Gai  Kasabs  or  beef  butchers,  Khatkis  or  mutton  butchers, 
Momnas  or  weavers,  Nalbands  or  farriers,  Saikalgars  or  knife 
grinders,  Shishgars  or  glass  bracelet  makers,  Sutars  or  carpenters, 
and  Takaras  or  millstone  grinders. 

Attaes,  perfumers,  are  converted  Hindus,  They  are  tall,  spare, 
and  rather  fair.  Their  home  language  is  Hindustani,  They  dress 
like  ordinary  Deccan  Musalmans  except  that  they  wear  smaller 
turbans.  The  women  also  wear  the  Musalman  shirt,  kudti,  and 
trousers,  izdr.  They  have  no  great  name  for  honesty,  but  are  tidy, 
hardworking,  and  thrifty.  They  extract  perfumes  from  flowers, 
and  sell  cosmetics,  dentifrice,  and  hair  oil.  Bhondekaes,  potters, 
are  a small  class  of  local  converts  thinly  scattered  over  the 
district.  Their  home  tongue  is  Hindustani.  Their  dress  consists 
of  a large  Maratha-like  turban,  a jacket,  and  a waistcloth. 
The  women  wear  the  Musalman  dress.  They  make  earthen  pots. 
Dhuldhoyas,  or  Jhaeas,  are  a mixed  class.  Their  home  language 
is  Hindustani.  Of  a medium  height  and  spare  habit  of  body 
they  are  of  a light  brown  or  saffron  complexion.  They  dress  in 
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^ Of  the  origin  of  the  name  several  derivations  are  given. 
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tlie  ordinary  Deccan- Musalman  fashion  except  that  they  wear  the 
waistclothj  dhotij  instead  of  trousers,  izdr.  They  wash  the  sweepings 
of  gold  or  silver  smiths'  shops,  and  gather  the  particles  of  gold  or 
silver  they  find  in  the  dust.  Their  search  generally  yields  a very 
poor  return.  They  are  sober,  hardworking,  thrifty,  and  cleanly. 
(tAi  KasIbs,  beef  butchers,  are  local  converts  calling  themselves 
Shaikhs.  Their  language  is  Hindustani.  They  are  tall,  well-made 
men  with  wheat-coloured  complexions.  Except  that  the  turban  is 
large  and  folded  somewhat  after  the  Maratha  fashion,  both  men  and 
women  wear  the  Musalman  dress.  A butcher  is  a bye-word  for  what 
is  mean  and  shabby,  but  except  for  the  tricks  of  their  trade  which  they 
practice  without  shame,  they  are  religious,  thrifty,  and  sober.  They 
sell  only  beef  or  buffalo  flesh  as  beef.  They  have  a well-organised 
^mmunity.  Kadias,  bricklayers,  are  local  converts.  They  speak 
Hindustani.  They  are  of  middle  height,  dark,  and  strongly  built. 
The  men  and  women  dress  in  Musalman  fashion.  They  are  quiet, 
sober,  skilful,  and  thrifty,  but  owing  to  the  scarcity  and  uncertainty 
of  work,  poor  and  sometimes  in  debt.  They  have  a well-organised 
community.  Khatkis,  mutton  butchers,  are  local  converts.  Their 
home  language  is  a low  Hindustani.  They  are  well,  rather  stoutly 
made,  with  black  or  brown  complexions.  The  men  wear  a large 
three-cornered  turban,  with  a coat  and  the  Hindu  waistcloth  instead 
of  trousers,  and  a handkerchief,  which,  in-doors,  they  wind  round  the 
head  on  laying  aside  their  turban.  The  women  dress  like  Hindus. 
Their  character  is  much  like  that  of  the  beef  butchers,  except  that,' 
being  believed  to  practice  many  Hindu  rites,  they  are  looked  down 
on  by  other  Musalm^ns  who  neither  ask  them  to  public  dinners  nor 
eat  with  them.  They  sell  mutton,  but  neither  sell  nor  eat  beef. 
They  are  sober,  thrifty,  and  untidy,  but  well-to-do.  Momnas,  or 
JuLAHAs,  are  local  converts  who  embraced  Islam  during  the  reign  of 
Aurangzeb.  They  speak  Hindustani.  They  are  short  spare  men 
with  wheat-coloured  complexions.  They  have  large  turbans  of  a 
rather  jaunty  make,  and  instead  of  trousers  wear  the  waistcloth. 
The  women  dress  like  ordinary  Musalman  women.  Simple,  timid* 
and  stupid,  they  are  weavers  by  trade,  making  turbans,  cotton  robes,^ 
and  small  waistcloths.  Nalbands,  farriers,  are  Hindu  converts! 
Their  home  language  is  Deccan  Hindustani.  They  are  thrifty* 
hardwoiking  and  sober,  but  untidy.  Saikalgaes,  or  armourers  are 
a mixed  class  including  both  local  and  foreign  Musalmans.  Those 
among  them  known  as  Ghas^rias,  have  lately  embraced  Islam  under 
the  preaching  of  Syed  Safdar  Ali,  the  Kazi  of  Nasirabad.  They 
still  live  by  themselves  in  the  village  of  Kosamba  in  Jalgaon,  and 
speak  their  own  dialect.  They  have  not  as  yet  mixed  with  the 
Saikalgars,  and  beyond  the  profession,  have  nothing  in  common. 
The  Saikalgars,  both  men  and  women,  dress  like  ordinary  Deccan 
Musalmans.  They  are  hardworking,  sober,  and  thrifty.  Formerly 
they  used  to  make  knives  and  razors,  and  even  swords  and  dao-gers. 
The  order  against  wearing  arms  and  the  competition  of  English 
hardware  goods  have  ruined  their  business,  and  they  now  earn  a 
poor  livelihood  by  grinding  knives  and  sharpening  razors. 

Shishgaes,  or  Maniaes,  are  a mixed  class.  They  are  tall,  spare 
and  muscular,  with  wheat-coloured  complexions.  Both  men  and 
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women  wear  the  ordinary  Deccan-Musalman  dress.  They  are 
sober,  steady,  thrifty,  and  well-to-do,  and,  except  in  the  exercise  of 
their  profession,  fairly  truthful.  They  make  glass  and  lac  bracelets, 
t On  account  of  the  competition  of  Jabalpur-manufactured  glass  the 
I Khandesh  trade  has  lately  suffered,  but  still  yields  a fair  return. 

I SuTAES,  carpenters,  are  the  descendants  of  converts  made  during  the 
! reign  of  Aurangzeb.  They  are  of  middle  height  and  muscular,  with 
^ wheat- coloured  complexions.  Their  home  language  is  Hindustani, 

' and  the  dress  of  men  and  women  is  like  that  of  ordinary  Deccan 
IVIusalmans.  They  are  sober,  steady,  industrious  and  thrifty,  but 
; poor.  Takaeas,  known  as  Phanibaxds  or  Hakims,  are  a mixed 
class.  Their  home  language  is  Hindustani.  Dark  in  complexion  and 
of  medium  height  they  have  regular  features.  Except  that  the  men 
I wear  turbans  with  twisted  bands,  both  men  and  women  dress  like 
\ Deccan  Musalmans.  They  are  fond  of  amusement,  thriftless,  and 
poor.  They  make  and  repair  millstones.  Most  of  them  have  some  skill 
in  surgery,  cutting  for  the  stone,  and  couching  for  cataract.  Tambats, 
coppersmiths,  are  immigrants  from  Marvad.  They  are  well-made 
men,  with  wheat-coloured  complexions  and  regular  features.  Their 
home  language  is  Hindustani.  The  men  dress  like  common 
Musalmans,  and  so  do  the  women  except  a few  who  still  cling  to  the 
Marvad  petticoat.  They  are  sober,  hardworking,  thrifty,  and  very 
religious.  They  make  copper  pots,  and  some  are  constables  and 
messengers  in  Government  and  private  service.  A few  have  risen 
to  high  places  under  Government. 

The  four  communities  of  husbandmen  and  cattle  breeders  are  • 
B%hbans  or^  gardeners,  Bohoras,  Manias  or  Deshmukhs,  and 
Multanis.  Baqhbans,  gardeners  or  fruiterers,  are  local  converts. 
They  speak  both  Marathi  and  Hindustani.  They  are  of  middle 
stature  inclined  to  stoutness,  with  wheat-coloured  complexions.  The 
women  are  lighter  coloured  than  the  men,  and  as  a rule  are  hand- 
some. The  men  dress  in  Musalman,  the  women  in  Maratha  fashion. 
Besides  working  as  gardeners  they  sell  fruit  and  vegetables,  buying 
them  wholesale  and  retailing  them.  Though  hardworking  and 
thrifty,  they  are  fond  of  pleasure  and  fairly  well-to-do.  Bohoeas 
are  found  in  small  numbers  in  the  west  of  Khandesh.  They  are 
Sunnis  by  religion.  Maulas,  masters,  also  known  as  Deshmukhs, 
are  the  representatives  of  district  revenue  officers  and  village 
headmen,  accountants,  and  servants,  who,  to  preserve  their  office  and 
pay,  or,  on  the  promise  of  grants  of  land,  embraced  Islam  during  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Aurangzeb.  It  often  happened  that  of  the 
same  family  one  branch  became  Musalman  and  the  other  remained 
Hindu.  Not  having  married  with  Musalmans,  except  that  the  men 
wear  the  beard,  they  remain  Hindu  in  appearance,  dress,  and  character. 
Multanis,  husbandmen  and  cattle  breeders,  are  the  descendants  of 
camp  followers  who  came  with  Aurangzeb'^s  army  from  North  India. 
Their  home  tongue  is  a mixture  of  Multani  and  Marathi.  They 
dress  like  Hindu  Kunbis,  the  womeffis  robe  being  something 
between  that  worn  by  Deccani  and  Vanjari  women.  Though  quiet 
and  peaceful,  these  are  not  wanting  in  courage. 

Of  the  four  communities  of  servants,  three,  the  Maliks,  NmkvMs, 
and  Tadvis,  are  chiefly  employed  as  constables  and  messengers,  and 
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one,  the  Bhangis,  as  menial  servants.  Maliks,  kings,  are  the 
descendants  of  converts  made  probably  during  the  first  (1300) 
Muhammadan  invasion.  They  speak  Deccan  Hindustani,  and  have 
nothing  special  in  their  appearance.  The  men  wear  turbans  with 
twisted  bands,  coats,  and  tight  trousers,  and  the  women  the  regular 
Musalman  shirts  hudtds,  trousers  izdrs,  and  scarves  odhnis.  Honest, 
thriftless  and  sober,  they  find  employment  in  public  and  private 
service  and  as  labourers.  NIikvadis  are  believed  to  be  descendants 
of  the  soldiers  of  Tippu,  who,  during  the  disturbances  that  followed 
his  overthrow,  settled  in  the  north  Deccan  districts.  Originally 
Hindus  they  are  said  to  have  been  converted  and  named  by  Hyder 
Naik.  Black,  with  high  cheek  bones  and  Maratha-like  features, 
they  are  tall  and  strong.  Their  home  tongue  is  both  Hindustani 
and  Marathi.  They  are  Government  messengers  and  husbandmen. 
The  men  and  some  of  the  women  dress  like  Marathas.  They  are 
hardworking,  sober,  and  thrifty.  Some  of  them  have  a leaning 
towards  the  Wahhabi  faith.  Tadvis,  so  called  from  forming  a 
separate  branch,  tad^  are  Bhils  said  to  have  been  converted  by 
Aurangzeb.  In  appearance  they  preserve  traces  of  their  origin  being 
swarthy,  thick-lipped,  and  muscular.  Among  themselves  they 
speak  a half -Hindustani  half-Bhil  dialect,  and  low  Hindustani  with 
others.  The  men  dress  like  Musalmans,  and  the  women  like  Gujarat 
Hindus.  They  are  hardworking  but  thriftless,  and  fond  of  pleasure 
and  drink.  They  are  generally  police  constables,  Government 
messengers,  or  labourers,  except  that  they  never  work  for  hire  in 
the  fields.  The  women  help  the  men  by  gathering  and  selling  sticks 
as  firewood. 

Under  the  head  of  Servants  also  come  the  Bhangis,  scavengers, 
of  two  classes,  local  converts  and  recent  settlers  from  the 
north.  Both  speak  Hindustani.  The  men  are  swarthy,  tall,  and 
spare,  and  the  women  inclined  to  plumpness  and  generally  well- 
featured.  The  men  have  no  particular  dress,  wearing  any  sort  of 
cloth  they  may  get  from  their  employers,  be  they  Muhammadan  or 
Hindu.  The  vA'omen  have  a robe,  sddi,  peculiarly  worn,  and  a 
petticoat  which,  when  at  work,  they  tuck  above  their  knees.  They 
are  honest,  quiet,  thrifty,  and  hardworking. 

Of  Actors  and  Singers  the  only  class  are  the  Mirs,  or  nobles, 
immigrants  from  the  north.  Their  home  language  is  Hindustani.  The 
men  are  black  and  spare,  and  the  women  well  featured.  As  fiddlers 
or  tambourine -players  in  the  service  of  dancing  girls,  they  bear  no 
very  good  character.  Their  women  sing  and  play  in  Zenanas  on 
marriages  and  other  ceremonies. 

Parsis  numbered  forty-three  souls.  Almost  all  are  shopkeepers 
and  liquor-sellers,  most  of  them  from  Bombay  since  the  opening 
of  the  railway,  and  some  from  Surat,  where  they  are  the  chief 
liquor-sellers. 

Europeans  numbered  552  souls  or  0*05  per  cent  of  the  whole 
population.  Besides  the  Government  officials  and  a few  Europeans 
in  the  Jalgaon  cotton  mills  and  cotton  press  factories,  they  are 
chiefly  railway  servants  settled  at  Bhusaval. 
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CireiSTiANS,  other  than  Europeans,  numbered  804  souls  or  O’OS 
per  cent  of  the  whole  population.  There  are  a few  at  Dhnlia, 
a few  at  Dharangaon_,  and  the  rest  at  Bhusaval  and  Jalgaon. 
The  few  at  Dhulia  are  chiefly  Portuguese  servants  and  converts 
of  whom  not  more  than  four  or  five  are  Protestants.  There  is 
a small  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Dhulia  with  a congregation  of 
about  fifty.  At  Bhusaval^  where  there  is  a congregation  of  some 
hundreds^  a very  pretty  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  lately  been  built. 
Portuguese  workmen,  servants,  and  Madrasis,  and  converts  or 
descendants  of  converts  form  the  bulk  of  the  congregation.  The 
j native  Christians  are,  as  a rule,  poor  and  hardpressed  for 
, subsistence,  and  are  not  among  the  best-behaved  of  the  Bhusaval 
population, 

I In  this  district  there  is  one  village  or  town  to  about  every  three 
i square  miles  of  land,  each  village  containing  an  average  of  392 
inhabitants,  and  about  eighty-eight  houses.  With  the  exception  of 
the  people  of  twenty-two  towns,  numbering  174,908  souls  or  17*00 
per  cent  of  the  entire  inhabitants,  the  population  of  the  Khandesh 
! district,  according  to  the  1872  census  returns,  lived  in  2600  villages, 

^ with  an  average  of  328  souls  per  village.  Of  the  whole  number  of 
towns  and  villages,  1362  had  less  than  200  inhabitants  ; 778  from  200 
to  500;  306  from  500  to  1000  ; 117  from  1000  to  2000;  22  from 
2000  to  3000  ; 15  from  3000  to  5000  ; 17  from  5000  to  10,000  ; and 
5 more  than  10,000. 

Nearly  all  Khandesh  villages  are  walled,  some  with  brick-faced 
mud,  others  with  solid  stones  and  brick  ornamented  parapets.  Some 
old  villages  have  stately  gates  and  remains  of  old  forts.  Though 
proud  of  their  old  walls  and  gates,  the  villagers  seldom  take  steps  to 
keep  them  in  repair. 

^ As  regards  the  number  of  houses,  there  was  in  1872  a total  of 
229,809  or  on  an  average  22*04  houses  to  the  square  mile,  showing, 
compared  with  170,564  in  1846,  an  increase  of  34*78  per  cent.  Of 
the  total  number  12,048  houses  lodging  67,322  persons  or  6‘54 
per  cent  of  the  entire  population,  at  the  rate  of  5*58  souls  to  each 
house,  were  buildings  with  walls  of  fire-baked  bricks  and  roofs  of 
tile.  The  remaining  217,851  houses  accommodating  961,320 
persons  or  93*46  per  cent,  with  a population  per  house  of  4*41  souls, 
included  all  buildings  covered  with  thatch  or  leaves,  or  whose  outer 
walls  were  of  mud  or  sun-dried  brick. 

There  are  two  chief  styles  of  houses  in  Khandesh,  the  flat- 
roofed  and  the  tiled.  Tiled  roofs,  formerly  confined  to  villages  north 
of  the  Tapti,  are  every  day  becoming  more  popular.  In  some  villages, 
as  in  Jalgaon,  there  was  till  lately  a feeling  against  tiled  roofs,  on 
account,  apparently,  of  the  failure  of  two  or  three  wealthy  merchants 
who  had  built  large  tiled  houses.  The  houses  are  for  the  most 
part  built  of  baked  or  unbaked  brick,  cemented  with  mud,  mortar, 
or  mortar-pointed  mud.  The  w:indow  frames,  door  posts,  and 
rafters  are  generally  of  teak  or  nim  wood,  and  very  often  the  door 
: panels  and  window  shutters  are  of  mango  wood.  Stone  is  not  often 
used  except  for  the  foundation  and  the  verandah  that  runs  round 
the  ground  floor  of  the  building.  Houses  are  usually  built  facing 
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north  or  south,  and  in  some  villages  there  is  a strong  feeling 
against  building  a house  fronting  east  or  west.  Khandesh  houses 
are  commonly  divided  into  four  classes,  best,  middling,  ordinary, 
and  huts.  In  large  towns  the  best  kind  of  house  costs  to  build 
upwards  of  £500  (Rs.  5000),  the  middling  from  £100  to  £400 
(Rs.  1000 -Rs.  4000),  and  the  common  from  £50  to  £100  (Rs.  500- 
Rs.  1000^.  In  small  villages  the  three  kinds  cost  respectively 
from  £5G  to  £200  (Rs.  500-Rs.  2000),  f^om  £20  to  £50  (Rs.200- 
Rs.  500),  and  from  £5  to  £20  (Rs.  50 -Rs.  200),.^ 

A trader^s  house  begins  with  a verandah,  ota,  which,  if  he  is  a 
retail -dealer,  is  his  shop.  Inside  of  the  verandah  is  the  sitting  room, 
and  beyond  the  sitting  room,  the  dining  hall  in  the  middle  and  three 
rooms  on  each  side.  Among  the  side  rooms  are,  to  the  left  of 
the  dining  hail,  the  office  room,  the  shrine,  and  the  lying-in  room ; 
and  to  the  right,  a treasure  room  and  two  store-rooms.  Behind 
this  group  comes  the  back  verandah,  with  a privy  in  one  corner. 
There  usually  is  a back  or  a side  door.  Another  common  form  of 
well-to-do  village  patiPs  house  begins  with  a large  gate,  with  a 
ward-room  on  either  side,  where  watchmen  sleep  and  kit  is  piled, 
or  where  office  work  is  done.  Then  comes  a yard  with  a central 
well,  and  cattle  sheds  on  either  side  or  all  round.  Then  a flight 
of  steps  leads  to  the  first  door,  and  a long  house  with,  first, 
a sitting  room,  where  swinging  cots,  cJiopdlds,  are  kept,  and 
a dining  room,  with  two  rooms  on  each  side.  In  such  houses  the 
cattle  enter  by  the  front  door. 

The  bulk  of  the  husbandmen^s  dwellings  are  either  the  superior 
house  called  clhdha,  generally  inhabited  by  Kunbis,  Musalmans, 
and  Pardeshis,  or  the  inferior  hut,  or  ckhappar^  used  by  Kolis, 
Bhils,  Yanjaris,  and  Mhars.  The  dhdha  is  a substantial  house, 
which,  when  kept  in  good  repair,  lasts  for  many  years.  The  walls, 
of  clay  and  chopped  grass  or  straw  thoroughly  kneaded  under 
buffaloes^  feet,  taper  slightly  and  average  about  a cubit  in 
thickness.  They  are  built  in  layers  about  a cubit  deep,  each  layer 
being  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly  before  the  next  layer  is  added. 
The  flat,  or  nearly  flat,  roof  rests  on  strong  teakwood  beams 
which  run  from  wall  to  wall.  Over  the  beams  is  laid  a layer  of 
strong  branches  and  a coating  of  dried  sugarcane  leaves,  the  whole 
covered  by  four  to  six  inches  of  clay  or  salt  earth,  beaten  smooth, 
with  a gentle  slope  to  one  of  the  corners  where  a wooden  spout 
throws  off  the  water  several  feet  from  the  foundation  of  the  wall. 
The  clay  wall  is  generally  built  by  professional  bricklayers,  Beldars, 
and  is  paid  for  at  from  6s,  to  8s,  (Rs.  3 - Rs.  4)  a hundred  solid  cubits. 
The  entire  house  costs  from  £5  to  £10  (Rs.  50  - Rs.  100).  The  hut, 
or  chappar,  has  either  clay  walls  or  merely  a thick  fence  of  cotton 
stalks  or  other  wattled  boughs.  The  roof  is  made  of  long  grass 
tied  neatly  to  a bamboo  framework,  with  an  intricate  layer  of 
Butea  frondosa,  palas,  leaves,  in  the  middle  of  the  grass  so  as  to 
make  the  roof  thoroughly  waterproof.  Over  the  thatch,  to  make  it 
look  like  tiles,  split  millet  stems  are  sometimes  laid. 

The  furniture  of  an  ordinary  Kunbi^s  house  is  worth  from  £2  to 
£3  (Rs.  20  - Rs.  30).  The  usual  details  are  : ' two  copper  vessels. 
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gund  and  ghada,  for  storing  and  carrying  drinking  water,  costing 
about  85.  (Rs.  4)  eacb ; six  or  eight  earthen  cooking  pots,  costing 
about  Is.  3c?.  (10  annas)  ; two  or  three  flat  zinc  dishes  or  plates, 
I thdlis,  valued  at  4s.  (Rs.  2)  each;-  a few  brass  drinking  cups, 
I charyi^  costing  a shilling  each ; a pair  of  curry  stones,  pdta  oranta, 
j costing  about  a shilling ;;  a hand  mill,  chahhi,  for  grinding  grain, 

' worth  about  3s.  (Rs.  1|)  ; two  bedsteads,  hJidts,  worth  two  shillings 
I each,  with  quilts  or  blankets  costing  about  16s.  (Rs.  8).^ 

^ A man  building  a house  seldom  works  at  it  with  his  own  hands. 

He  supervises  the  work  and  pays  the  labourers  weekly  or  on  market 
I days.  As  a rule  lucky  days  are  chosen  for  laying  the  foundation, 
t raising  the  posts,  fixing  the  upright  and  cross  beams,  placing  the 
► doors,  and  digging  the  well.  On  the  foundation-laying  day,  the 
) owner  worships  the  ground  where  the  walls  are  to  be  built,  digs  a little 
[ himself,  and  then  the  work  begins.  On  the  post-raising  day  the  owner 
f puts  the  corner  stone  of  the  plinth  in  its  place,  sets  the  post  on  it,  and 
' worships  the  post,  pouring  clarified  butter  over  its  top  till  it  trickles 
i to^  the  ground,  tying  round  it  a yellow  cloth  with  rice  and  Indian 
! millet,  and  fastening  grass  on  its  top.  On  the  beam-fixing  day  he 
] ties  round  the  beam  a raw  cotton  thread  and  a yellow  cloth  with  rice 
! and  Indian  millet,  and  then  worships.  When  the  doors  are  set  up 
the  same  ceremonies  are  repeated,  and  before  digging  the  well,  the 
owner  again  worships  the  ground.  At  all  these  ceremonies  a 
Brahman  usually  attends,  and  cocoanuts  are  distributed.  When  a 
1 house  is  finished,  the  astrologer,  joshi,  fixes  a lucky  day  for  entry. 
Houses  were  formerly  built  with  no  regard  to  ventilation,  but  the 
newer  buildings  are  much  opener  and  more  airy.  A family  in 
middling  circumstances  is  u^?ually  obliged  to  keep  a very  large  stock 
of  cooking  pots  for  family  gatherings,  but  there  are  comparatively 
few  families  well  enough  ofi  to  have  cooking  pots  for  a caste  dinner. 
On  such  occasions  a supply  of  cooking  pots  is  generally  collected  by 
borrowing. 

The  village  establishment,  hdrdhalnte,  of  Khandesh,  found  by 
Captain  Briggs  in  1818,  included  the  hereditary  Hindu  priest,  guru  ; 
the  Muhammadan  priest,  the  astrologer,  the  carpenter, 

sutdr  ; the  blacksmith,  Jo  Mr  ; the  potter,  MmM4r  ; the  goldsmith, 
sonar  ; the  barber,  nhdvi  ; the  washerman,  parit  ; the  village  bard, 
hhdt ; the  village  watchman  and  guide,  jdglia  ; and  the  scavenger, 
mdng  and  cMmhkdr.  Of  those  the  priest,  guru,  officiated  at  the 
marriages,  funerals,  and  other  ceremonies  of  all  Hindus  except 
Mhars  and  Mangs,  attended  to  the  village  idols,  cleaned  and  lighted 
their  temple,  and  took  to  himself  their  offerings.  In  addition,  he 
made  leaf  plates  for  well-to-do  Hindus.  The  muUa  officiated  at  all 
Muhammadan  ceremonies,  gave  oaths,  consecrated  all  animals  to  be 
eaten,  superintended  fairs  held  in  honour  of  saints,  and  repaired 
Muhammadan  graves  and  tombs.  The  astrologer,  joshi,  read  the 
almanac,  pointed  out  lucky  days  for  marriages,  for  beginning  to  sow,  to 
plough,  and  to  reap,  calculated  eclipses  and  drew  up  horoscopes,  and 
with  the  guru,  officiated  at  marriages  and  funerals.  The  carpenter, 
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sutdr,  made  and  repaired  field  tools  and  liigli  wooden  marriage  stools^, 
chavvang,  and  supplied  travellers  with  tent  and  cattle  pegs.  The 
blacksmith^  loliir,  made  and  repaired  the  iron  work  of  ploughs  and 
carts.  In  former  times  at  hook-swinging  festivals  it  was  his  duty 
to  force  the  iron  hook  into  the  muscles  of  the  devotee’s  back.  The 
potter,  humhhdrj  furnished  villagers  and  travellers  with  earthen 
pots  and  pans.  At  marriages  he  beat  the  drum  and  cooked 
mutton  stew,  harhat,  for  the  Kunbis  of  the  village.  The  goldsmith, 
sonar,  assayed  coin  paid  to  Gfovernment  and  made  ornaments.  The 
barber,  nhdvi,  was  the  village  surgeon,  shaving  the  villagers,  trimming 
bullocks’  tails,  and  boring  the  bullock’s  nose  to  receive  the  nosering. 
Some  barbers  beat  the  drum,  tdsha,  and  others  acted  as  torch-bearers.^ 
At  marriages  they  led  the  bridegroom’s  horse  and  escorted  the 
path’s  daughter  to  her  husband’s  house.  The  washerman,  parit,  at 
marriages  spread  white  cloths  for  the  bridegroom’s  relations  to 
walk  on.  The  village  bard,  hhdt,  attended  all  village  festivals  and 
ceremonies  and  recited  verses.  The  watchmen,  Bhils,  Kolis, 

and  Mhars,  guarded  the  village  and  guided  travellers.  The  mdng 
beat  the  tambourine,  castrated  young  cattle,  and  a Mang  woman 
acted  as  midwife  to  Kunbis,  and,  when  there  was  no  one  else,  to 
Brahmans.  The  chdmbhdr  made  and  repaired  shoes,  leather  thongs 
and  water  bags,  and  on  pola  (August  - September)  and  other  days, 
provided  the  chief  villagers  with  mango  leaves  to  hang  over  their 
doors. 

Since  Captain  Briggs’  time  (1818),  the  village  community  has 
lost  much  of  its  importance.  Now,  in  an  ordinary  village  the  staff 
of  servants  is  the  headman,  pdtil;‘^  his  assistant,  chaitdlirl,  now  his 
equal  in  authority;  the  accountant,  Iculharni  ; the  sweeper,  inJidr ; 
the  watchman,  ; talahdds  and  tarals,^  Musalmans  and  Kolis, 

whose  duty  it  is  to  clean  the  village  office,  cliori,  to  light  the  lamp  in 
it,  to  carry  the  accountant’s  books,  and  to  clean  pots  ; and  in  villages 
where  there  is  no  river,  the  water  drawer,  liaikari,  who  fills  the  village 
cattle  trough.  In  small  villages,  the  pdtil,  hulkarni,  mhdr, 
and  jdgla  are  alone  found.  Except  in  a few  places  the  following 
servants  are  no  longer  recognised.  The  village  priest,  grdm  joshi  ; the 
Musalman  reader,  khatih  j the  Musalman  judge,  kdzi  ; the  Musalman 


1 See  above,  p.  77.  Ahir  barbers  drum  but  do  not  carry  torches  ; Tdyade  barbers 
carry  torches  but  do  not  drum  ; Dakshni  and  Gujarati  barbers  do  both.  Mr.  J. 
Pollen,  C.  S, 

^‘I'lie  chief  honours  due  to  the  headman  at  public  religious  ceremonies  are  : on 
pola  day  his  bullocks  head  the  procession  ; on  dasera  day  he  leads  the  worship  of 
the  shami  tree  ; on  the  holi  day  he  worships  first  and  gives  the  order  to  light  the 
pile.  At  marriages  he  is  the  first  to  get  the  betel  leaf  which  the  barber 
distributes  among  the  other  village  officers  ; and  it  is  the  pdtil  who  distributes  money 
among  the  other  village  public  servants,  hdrdhalute.  At  village  feasts  the  pdtil  and 
his  wife  are  given  the  place  of  honour.  Both  are  consulted  in  matters  of  ffifficulty, 
and  petty  squabbles  are  referred  to  their  arbitration.  The  pdtiVs  wife  takes 
a most  active  interest  in  village  affairs,  and,  though  not  publicly  recognised,  has 
a very  considerable  voice  in  the  settlement  of  disputes.  In  many  villages  the 
headman  lends  money  to  the  villagers  and  has  a good  name  for  using  his  debtors 
kindly.  Many  are  known  to  have  for  years  never  sought  the  aid  of  civil  courts  or 
pressed  their  debtors  severely. 

3 Between  the  talahda  and  the  taral  there  is  some  distinetion  as  village  servants, 
but  no  difference  of  caste. 
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priesp  mulla  j the  caterer,  parsai ; the  temple  servant,  gurav; 
the  shetija ; the  messenger,  havilddr ; and  the  door-keeper, 

darvdjddr.  Even  the  smallest  villages  have  two  or  three  officiating 
headmen  and  one  or  two  assistants.  Some  villages  have  six  or 
eight  pdtils  and  chaudhris,  and  Chopda  claims  to  be  represented 
by  fifty-two  sharers,  tahshimddrs . The  trough  filler,  hatkari,  is  a 
very  necessary  and  important  servant,  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
adequate  provision,  the  villagers  usually  subscribe  to  pay  him  a 
fixed  sum  in  addition  to  any  rent-free  land  he  may  hold  from 
Government.  He  has  to  keep  two  bullocks  and  the  leather  bag, 
mot,  for  drawing  water.  The  tanner,  chdmhhdr,  is  expected  to  keep 
in  repair,  and  in  some  cases  to  make  the  village  water  bag,  mot, 
the  Mhar  giving  him  the  skin.  The  caterer,  parsai,  is  often  found 
supplying  travellers  with  butter,  milk,  and  miscellaneous  articles. 
The  broker,  shetya,  who  used  to  arrange  between  strangers  and 
shopkeepers  is  seldom  found. 

In  the  west,  village  headmen  are  usually  Gujar  Kunbis.  In  other 
parts  they  are  of  different  castes,  and  very  often  in  the  same  village 
will  be  found  a Brahman  headman  serving  with  a Kunbi,  a Koli,  a 
Dhangar,  or  a Musalman.  Here  and  there  throughout  the  district, 
especially  in  the  Yaval,  Nasirabad,  and  Bhusaval  sub-divisions,  it  is 
common  to  find  the  same  family  of  patils  with  one  branch  Hindu 
and  another  Musalman,  the  latter  freely  admitting  that  they 
embraced  Islam  in  order  to  secure  the  right  to  serve. 

The  people  of  a village  are  generally  mixed.  It  is  comparatively 
rare  to  find  a whole  village  held  by  one  caste.  Especially  among 
high  caste  Hindus  caste  dinners  are  much  less  common  than  in 
Gujarffi.  In  small  villages  on  such  leading  festivals  as  Holi, 
dinners  are  sometimes  given  to  the  whole  community  and  the  cost 
met  from  money  subscribed  by  the  entire  body  of  villagers.  It  is 
most  unusual  for  one  man  to  entertain  the  whole  village  on  marriage 
or  other  feast  occasions.  The  different  classes  entertain  their  own 
caste  fellows.  At  village  dinners  given  by  patils  guests  of  various 
castes  are  invited  and  sit  in  separate  rows.  Bhils  and  Mhars  are 
served  by  members  of  their  own  caste  or  the  dinner  is  sent  to  them 
at  their  houses.  Special  dinners  are  sometimes  given  at  their  own 
cost  by  heads  of  trade  guilds  when  they  are  appointed.  On  such 
occasions  except  among  Sonars,  women  dine  after  the  men  have 
done.  No  special  arrangements  are  made  for  the  exercise  of 
common  rights.  All  the  cattle  drink  out  of  the  village  trough  or 
from  the  river,  and  as  soon  as  the  crops  are  off  the  ground,  graze 
all  over  the  village  lands.  The  villagers  pay  the  herdsmen  so 
much  a head,  but  often  the  cattle  are  turned  loose  and  allowed 
to  graze  and  go  anywhere  they  like,  a Bhil  boy  being  sent  to 
drive  them  home  in  the  evening.  In  the  rains,  while  the  crops 
are  on  the  ground,  greater  care  is  taken,  and  cattle  not  wanted 
for  immediate  use  are  sent  to  graze  in  some  neighbouring 
upland.  Mhars  and  other  low  castes  are  allowed  to  drink  below 
the  village  only,  where  there  is  a river,  or  where  there  is  a well, 
out  of  the  cattle  trough  or  from  a separate  cistern.  In  some 
places  the  villagers  object  to  the  Mhars  drinking  out  of  the 
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cattle  trough^  and  in  such  cases  they  have  generally  a separate  well. 
Except  old  ones,  used  solely  for  washing  and  cattle  drinking,  there 
are  no  village  ponds  in  Khandesh.  For  digging  wells  or  clearing 
ponds  a subscription  used  to  be  levied  from  each  man^s  holding  or 
plough.  Now  the  villagers  look  to  Government  and  the  local  fund 
committee.  Formerly  a village  borrowed  money  to  repair  its  temple. 
But  the  old  spirit  has,  to  a great  extent,  gone.  The  temple  may  fall 
to  ruin,  and  unless  some  wealthy  patil  or  cultivator  takes  an  interest 
in  the  matter,  no  one  cares..  Sticks  for  firewood  are  gathered 
from  the  common  lauds  round  the  village,  or  from  the  bush  lands 
near  the  hills,  or  from  the  husbandman^s  own  land.  Among  the 
villagers  no  distinction  seems  to  be  drawn  between  new-comers 
and  members  of  the  original  community.  This  is  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  during  the  troubled  time  of  Maratba  rule  (1760- 
1818),  nearly  every  village  was  more  or  less  deserted.  In  the  case  of 
a deserted  village  it  is  very  common  for  the  neighbouring  villagers 
to  till  its  lands,  and  since  many  villages  have  only  lately  been 
peopled,  a very  large  area  is  tilled  by  these  outsiders  who  are 
known  as  vavdnds  or  valdnds. 

In  most  of  the  smaller  villages  the  grain-dealer  or  moneylender 
is  an  institution  of  not  more  than  one  generation  old.  The 
ancient  village  moneylenders  are  said  to  have  disappeared  in  the 
eighteenth  century  troubles.  Their  place  has  been  taken  by  new- 
comers from  Malwa,  Marvad,  Gujarat,  and  Hindustan.  Some  of 
these,  settled  for  one  or  two  generations,  have  grown  kindly  and 
considerate.  But  the  bulk  are  very  late  arrivals,,  settled  for  a few 
years,  and  in  their  dealings  very  hard  and  exacting.  The  break-up 
of  so  many  village  communities  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  greatly  weakened  the  ties  which  bound  the  villagers  to  their 
headmen,  and  the  influences  at  work  under  British  management 
have  done  little  to  strengthen  or  renew  them.  The  village  council 
is  now  little  more  than  a fiction,  and  though  the  villagers  still  pay 
him  outward  respect,  the  influence  of  the  headman  is,  in  many 
villages,  almost  at  an  end.  The  relationsbetween  the  craftsmen  and 
the  rest  of  the  villagers  do  not  seem  to  have  much  changed.  A 
specially  clever  worker  sometimes  leaves  his  village  and  pushes  his 
fortune  in  one  of  the  larger  towns.  But  this  is  unusual,  and,  as  a 
rule,  the  old  practice  continues,  that  while  for  ordinary  services 
villagers  pay  the  craftsmen  by  grain  doles,  for  large  works,  such  as 
house  building,  payment  is  made  in  money  at  the  ordinary  market 
rates. 

Very  few  of  the  people  leave,  or  even  move  about,  the  district  in 
search  of  work.  Living  is  cheap  and  the  demand  for  labour  strong. 
The  only  class  willing  to  work,  even  on  the  railway,  is  the 
Mhar.  During  the  last  famine  (1876-77)  many  Kunbis  came  from 
the  southern  Deccan  districts  and  settled  in  Khandesh,  and  since 
their  settlement  they  have  been  joined  by  friends  and  relations. 
Besides  these  there  come  yearly  by  rail  from  Ahmednagar,  Poona, 
Sholapur,  and  Sfitara,  a certain  number  of  Marathas  who  settle  in 
huts  outside  of  Jalgaon,  and  during  the  fair  season  work  as  carriers, 
hamdlsj  at  cotton  presses  and  mills.  When  the  cotton  season  is 
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over  most  of  them  go  back  to  their  villages  and  some  stay  in  Jalgaon 
and  work  as  labourers.  From  Gujarat  there  come  and  settle  in  small 
numbers  Vanis  and  Kunbis  and  Parsi  liquor-sellers.  From  Bombay 
there  come  Bhatia  and  other  Cutch  merchants  and  various  Bombay 
traders  who  have  settled  at  most  of  the  local  trading  centres.  Marvad 
Vanis  and  Brahmans,  and  other  Pardeshis  come  from  the  north,  the 
Marvadis  serving  as  clerks  to  Marvad  traders  and  moneylenders, 
and  the  Pardeshis  finding  employment  as  railway  policemen, 
messengers,  and  private  watchmen.  Some  Madras  servants  also 
come  from  Aurangabad  and  Haidarabad  in  the  Nizam’s  territories. 
Of  temporary  immigrants  there  are  Brahman  priests  from  Surat  and 
Ahmedabad  who  conduct  marriage  and  death  ceremonies  at  the 
houses  of  their  Nandurbm^  Vani  patrons,  and  Vani  and  Kunbi  cloth- 
dealers,  who,  during  the  fair  season,  visit  their  shops  at  Parola, 
Dhulia,  Jalgaon,  and  Dharangaon. 
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Agriculture,  the  most  important  industry  of  the  district,  supports 
510,301  persons  or  about  one-half  of  the  population.^ 

Khandesh  cultivators  are  Kunbis,  Mhars,  Dhangars,  Pardeshis, 
Rajputs,  Kolis,  Lodhis,  Yanjaris,  Bhils,  and  Musalmans.  Kunbis, 
hardworking  and  most  skilful  husbandmen,  are  a quiet  law- 
abiding  people,  but  most  careless  in  money  matters.  Some  of  them 
are  well-to-do  but  most  are  poor.  Of  the  three  classes  of  Kunbis, 
Pajnas,  Gujars,  and  Tilolas,  Pajnas  are  by  far  the  most  numerous, 
and  as  a rule  the  best  farmers,  and  Gujars,  wealthier  than  either  of 
the  other  classes,  form  a great  portion  of  the  cultivators  in  some  of 
the  northern  sub-divisions.  Pardeshis,  Rajputs,  and  Musalmans  are 
slovenly  workers.  Kolis  and  Lodhis  are  industrious  but  some- 
what given  to  drink.  Yanjaris  have  taken  to  tillage  chiefly  since  carts 
and  railways  have  put  a stop  to  their  carrying  trade.  Dhangars,  Mhars, 
and  Bhils  are  found  here  and  there  tilling  on  their  own  account. 
Some  of  the  younger  Bhils  take  yearly  service,  sdiddri,  with 
Kunbis  and  other  cultivators,  but  most  of  them  are  small  landholders, 
or  hire  fields  from  Gujar  and  other  capitalists  on  the  share, 
gavdndj  principle.  The  landowner  gains  most  by  the  bargain.  He 
provides  the  land  and  seed,  and  the  Bhil  the  labour,  cattle,  and  tools. 
Kunbis  and  Musalmans,  when  field  work  is  not  pressing,  do  a little 
local  carting ; Kolis  catch  fish  and  grow  vegetables  ; Dhangars  spin 
wool  and  weave  blankets;  and  Yanjaris  deal  in  cattle  and  make 
large  quantities  of  hempen  twine.  Khandesh  cultivators  as  a rule 
are  poor.  Without  forethought  or  self-restraint  they  readily  run 
into  debt,  and  by  grasping  and  unscrupulous  moneylenders,  are 
forced  to  pay  back  very  large  sums. 

In  dry-crop  land,  from  two  to  four  or  five  hundred  acres  is  a 
large,  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  a middle  sized, 
and  from  ten  to  twenty-five  a small  holding.  In  garden  lands,  from 
twenty  to  forty  acres  is  a large,  from  ten  to  twenty  a middle  sized, 
and  less  than  ten  a small  holding.  In  1878-79,  including  alienated 
lands,  the  total  number  of  holdings  was  142,034,  with  an  average 


1 The  greater  part  of  this  chapter  is  contributed  by  Mr.  A.  Stormont,  Superintendent 
Khdndesh  Government  Model  Farm. 

2 The  total  510,301  includes  adult  males,  173,979  ; their  wives  accordinc^  to  the 

ordinary  proportion  of  men  to  women,  164,854  ; and  their  children,  171,4687  In  the 
census  statements  a large  number  of  the  women  and  children  are  brought  under 
' Miscellaneous’.  ® 
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area  of  twenty-tEree  acres.  Of  tEe  wEole  number^  12,995  were 
Eoldings  of  not  more  tEan  five  acres;  21,824  of  from  five  to  ten 
acres  ; 40^224  from  ten  to  twenty ; 37,765  from  twenty  to  fifty  ; 9602 
from  fifty  to  one  Eundred ; 1484  from  one  Enndred  to  two  Eundred  ; 
119  from  two  Enndred  to  five  Enndred;  twelve  from  five  Enndred  to 
one  tEonsand ; five  from  one  tEonsand  to  two  tEonsand  ; and  fonr 
above  two  tEonsand.  TEe  largest  Eoldings  are  in  Yirdel. 

One  pair  of  oxen  can  till  abont  twenty  acres  of  dry-crop  and  ten 
of  garden  land.  From  twenty-five  to  fifty  acres  of  dry-crop  land, 
and  from  ten  to  twenty  of  garden  land,  wonld  enable  a cnltivator 
to  live  like  an  ordinary  retail  dealer.  Fifty  acres  of  dry-crop  land 
will,  nnless  in  seasons  of  failnre  of  rain,  support  a Ensbandman,  Eis 
, wife,  two  cEildren,  and  one  field  labourer,  soMdr,  comfortably 
witEont  tEe  moneylender’s  Eelp. 

Of  an  area  of  10,431  square  miles,  7402  Eave  been  surveyed^  in 
detail.  Of  these  163  are  tEe  lands  of  alienated  villages.  TEe  rest 
contains,  according  to  tEe  revenue  survey,  3,682,859  acres  or 
77-32  per  cent  of  arable  land ; 689,781  or  12-73  per  cent,  of  unarable; 
34,817  or  0-75  per  cent  of  grass,  Imuran;  13,293  or  0-29  per  cent, 
of  forest  reserves; 2 and  412,771  or  8-91  per  cent,  of  village  sites,' 
roads,  river  beds,  and  bills.  From  tEe  3,582,859  acres  of  arable 
land,  222,014  or  6 2 per  cent  Eave  to  be  taken  on  account  of  alienated 
lands  in  Government  villages.  Of  tEe  balance  of  3,360,845  acres, 
tEe  actual  area  of  arable  Government  land,  2,603,073  or  77*45  per 
cent  were,  in  1878-79,  under  tillage.  Of  these  2,571,551  acres 
were  dry-crop,  and  31,522  irrigated  garden  land. 

According  to  the  cultivation,  jamdbandi,  report,  the  stock  in 
1879-80  amounted  to  99,517  ploughs,  71,377  carts,  330,848 
bullocks,  218,912  cows,  114,140  buffaloes,  15,357  horses,  7319  asses, 
and  195,143  sheep  and  goats.  ^ 

In  1878-79,  of  2,603,073  acres,  the  total  tilled  area,  162,527  acres 
or  7 per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the  remaining  2,440,546 
acres,  2902  were  twice  cropped.  Of  the  2,443,448  acres  under 
actual  tillage,  grain  crops  occupied  1,517,884  or  62  per  cent,  700,635 
of  them  under  bdjri^  Penicillaria  spicata;  587,995  under  jvdri, 
Sorghum  vulgar e ; 155,083  under  wheat,  gahu,  Triticum  sestivum^ 
34,539  under  rice,  bhdt,  Oryza  sativa ; 11,483  under  harih  or  hoda, 
Paspalum  scrobiculatum ; 5108  under  sdva,  Panicum  miliaceum; 
3051  under  maize,  Tyicdikd^  Zea  mays  ; 9768  under  Tdgiy  Eleusine 
coracana ; and  10,222  under  miscellaneous  cereals,  comprising 
barley,  jav,  Hordeum  EexasticEon,  rdla,  Panicum  italicum,  and 
others.  Pulses  occupied  121,568  acres  or  5 per  cent,  45,502  of  them 
under  hulith,  DolicEos  biflorus;  39,155  under  gram,  harbhardj  Cicer 
arietinum;  29,627  under  tur,  Cajanus  indicus;  3805  under  udid, 
PEaseolus  mungo ; 2379  under  peas,  vdtdna,  Pisum  sativum;  296 
under  lentils,  masur,  Ervum  lens;  376  under  mug,  PEaseolus 
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„ unsurveyed  portion  will  be  found  in  the  sub-divisional  accounts. 

The  forest  area  has  lately  been  increased  to  1,488,640  acres  or  2326  square  miles. 
Frorti  the  large  number  of  villages  under  each  accountant,  kulkarni,  the 
Khdndesh  stock  returns  are  little  more  than  estimates, 
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radiatus  ; and  207  under  otlier  pulses.  Oilseeds  occupied  1 68,340 
acres  or  7 per  cent,  118,728  of  them  under  gingelly  seed,  til,  Sesamum 
indicum ; 31,357  under  linseed,  alshi,  Linum  usitatissimum ; and 
18,255  under  other  oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied  591,928  acres  or  24 
per  cent,  590,703  of  them  under  cotton,  hdjpus,  Grossypium  herbaceum, 
1223  under  brown  hemp,  ambddi,  Hibiscus  cannabinus ; and  two 
under  Bombay  hemp,  tdg  or  san,  Crotalaria  juncea.  Miscellaneous 
crops  occupied  43,728  acres  or  2 per  cent,  1420  of  them  under  sugar- 
cane, us,  Saccharam  officinarum ; 4936  under  indigo,  guli,  Indigofera 
tinctoriaj  5572  under  tobacco,  Nicotiana  tabacum;  12,569 

under  chillies,  mirchi.  Capsicum  frutescens;  and  the  remaining  19,231 
under  various  other  vegetables  and  fruits. 

Khandesh  contains  soils  of  all  grades,  from  the  deep  rich  black  of 
the  Tapti  valley,  to  the  poor  stony  red  and  white  of  the  low  trap 
ranges.  The  character  of  the  soil  depends  as  much  on  its  condition 
as  on  its  composition.  The  valley  land,  which  under  the  effects  of 
moisture  and  tillage  yields  the  richest  crops,  shows,  under  analysis, 
the  same  substances  in  almost  the  same  proportions,  as  the  hill 
base  which  is  bare  of  everything  but  thorn  bushes.  For  purposes 
of  practical  tillage,  the  most  useful  division  of  soils  is  that  of  the 
native  husbandmen  into  four  classes,  black  kdli,  white  -pdndhri, 
salt  khdran,  and  white  and  salt  hurki. 

Black,  kdli,  or  cotton  soil  includes  two  varieties,  a better,  hari 
kdli,  with  a moisture-holding  subsoil,  which,  in  seasons  of  ordinary 
rainfall,  yields  a full  crop  of  wheat  or  gram,  and  an  inferior  sort,  from 
its  sticky  clayey  nature,  known  as  rdychikni.  The  better  black  does 
not  want  ploughing  for  ten  or  twelve,  and  sometimes  even  for  thirty 
years.  Turning  this  soil,  the  natives  believe,  lessens  its  crop-bearing 
powers  for  two  years.  White,  jodndhri,  though  naturally  poor  and 
yielding  only  the  coarser  grains,  will,  with  abundance  of  manure  and 
water,  bear  heavy  vegetable  and  sugarcane  crops.  Salt,  khdran, 
land,  is  almost  useless  as  a plant-growing  soil.  Impervious  to  water, 
it  is  particularly  suitable  for  the  outer  layer  of  flat-roofed  houses, 
and  has  for  this  purpose  a market  value  of  ‘dd.  a ton  (1  anna  the  cart). 
White  and  salt,  hurki,  land  has  an  upper  layer  of  white,  pdndkri, 
and  a salt,  khdran,  subsoil.  With  a plentiful  rainfall,  it  yields 
good  crops  of  cotton,  especially  of  the  New  Orleans  kind  whose  roots 
keep  much  nearer  the  surface  than  those  of  the  local  varieties. 
Each  of  these  main  classes  has  many  sub-divisions  marked  by  such 
names  as  light,  heavy,  or  sweet,  or  by  the  presence  of  some  foreign 
element  such  as  limestone,  kankar.  Much  of  the  black  Tapti  and 
Girna  valley  soil,  with  a deep  clay  subsoil,  is  very  fruitful,  bearing 
abundance  of  healthy  well-grown  mango  and  tamarind  trees.  The 
table -land  on  the  top  of  the  southern  hills,  though  rich,  has  so 
porous  a subsoil  that  much  loss  of  crops  follows  even  a slight 
failure  of  rain.  With  irrigation,  this  drainage  is  highly  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  fruit  trees,  especially  the  vine,  orange,  and 
other  sub-tropical  plants.  In  years  of  average  rainfall  Khandesh 
pelds  a good  cold  weather,  rahi,  harvest  especially  of  oilseeds. 
On  the  whole,  the  land  is  more  fertile  and  yields  heavier  crops 
than  other  Deccan  or  Southern  Maratha  districts. 
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KEandesli  irrigation  works  come  under  two  Heads  : works  of 
native  construction,  ancient,  and  as  a rule  small  ; and  large  modern 
works  carried  out  by  the  irrigation  brancb  of  tHe  public  works 
department.  Kbandesb  valleys  are  open  and  level,  and  the 
smaller  rivers,  rising  in  the  Sahyadri  hills,  flow  in  shallow  beds 
blocked  here  and  there  by  rocky  ledges  of  much  service  in  making 
masonry  weirs,  handhardSf  while  from  their  flatness  or  very  gentle 
cross  slope  large  areas  of  land  are  easily  commanded.  This  irrigation 
from  weirs  is  chiefly  practised  near  the  hills  on  the  upper  parts  of 
the  river  courses  in  the  sub-divisions  of  Pimpalner,  Dhulia, 
Nandurbar,  and  Amalner.  As  the  rivers  grow  larger  and  draw 
near  the  Tapti,  their  beds  are  too  deep  sunk  to  be  easily  dammed. 
And  the  Tapti  itself,  flowing  more  than  100  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  plain,  is,  except  near  Bhusaval,  not  suited  for  irrigation 
works. 

The  weirs,^  handhdrdsj  must,  at  one  time,  have  been  very 
numerous.  In  the  west  there  is  scarcely  a stream  of  any  size 
without  traces  of  them.  Tradition  attributes  their  construction 
to  the  Musalman  rulers,  and  it  is  probable  that  many  of  them  date 
from  the  time  of  the  later  Faruki  kings.  In  many  places  foundation 
holes,  cut  in  the  sheet  rock,  are  the  only  traces  of  former  dams. 
Others  are  found  in  every  stage  of  ruin.  Many  are  entire  and  a 
great  number  are  still  in  use,  while  others,  apparently  as  perfect, 
have  been  abandoned  from  scarcity  of  water,  silting  of  the  distributing 
canals,  or  other  causes.  Here  and  there  huge  masses  of  overturned 
masonry,  lying  a few  yards  down  the  stream  from  the  line  of  the  weirs, 
show  the  violence  of  occasional  floods  and  the  excellence  of  the  old 
cement.  The  sites  of  these  dams  were,  as  a rule,  well  chosen. 
Except  a few  built  straight  across  the  stream,  the  dams  are  more  or 
less  oblique,  the  watercourse  issuing  from  the  lower  end.  Where 
the  rock  below  is  not  continuous,  their  forms  are  most  irregular. 
In  building  a dam,  holes  were  cut  in  the  rock  in  the  proposed  line 
of  the  wall  from  six  to  thirteen  inches  square,  the  same  or  more 
in  depth,  and  from  three  to  six  feet  apart.  In  the  holes,  stone 
uprights,  sometimes  small  pillars  taken  from  Hindu  temples,  were 
set,  and  the  dam  was  either  built  in  front  of  these,  or  the  stones 
were  built  into  the  dam,  leaving  only  the  backs  of  the  uprights 
visible.  The  dams  are  strong  clumsy  walls  commonly  sloping  on 
both  sides  to  a narrow  top.  The  materials  are  common  black  basalt 
stone,  coarse  concrete  mixed  with  small  pieces  of  brick,  and  the 
very  best  cement.  Occasionally  large  blocks  are  found  in  the  face 
of  the  wall,  but  the  inner  stones  are  all  small.  Dressed  stone  is 
seldom  used  for  either  facing,  quoins,  or  coping.  ' Except  some 
small  openings  at  the  middle  or  at  the  base,  no  provision  seems  to 
have  been  made  for  removing  the  silt.  While  the  dams  were  built 
with  the  greatest  care,  the  watercourses  were  laid  out  with  the  strictest 
economy,  following  the  lie  of  the  ground  and  making  long  bends  to 
to  avoid  cuttings  or  aqueducts.  By  some,  these  long  windings  are 
condemned  as  causing  waste  by  absorption  and  evaporation.  But  the 
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present  generation  defend  their  ancestors  on  the  ground  of  economy 
in  original  outlay,  and  because  a gentle  gTadient,  and  therefore  a long 
course,  was  required  to  regulate  the  flow  and  prevent  its  being 
wastefully  rapid.  To  look  after  the  dams  and  the  watercourses, 
channel  keepers  or  pdtkaris  were  appointed  and  endowed  with 
considerable  grants  of  land.  But  from  carelessness  and  ignorance, 
these  irrigational  works  were  frequently  mismanaged.  In  the 
matter  of  clearing  the  watercourses,  excavation  by  the  villagers  did 
much  harm.  It  made  the  relative  levels  of  the  land  and  the  water- 
course  very  different  from  what  they  were  when  the  works  were 
constructed ; and  as  the  watercourses  were  not  bridged,  hedged,  or 
otherwise  protected,  the  village  carts  and  cattle  caused  much 
injury  and  waste,  In  1857  the  channel  keepers  were  said  to  neglect 
their  work,  and  allow  silt  and  mud  to  settle  as  high  as  the  top  of  the 
wall,  while  the  watercourses,  choked  with  reeds  and  mud,  looked 
like  stagnant  pools.  Now  the  works  are  better  managed,  being 
under  the  supervision  of  the  irrigation  department. 

Of  works  ^ carried  out  by  the  irrigation  department,  the  chief  are : 
the  Lower  Panjhra  water  works,  the  Hartala  lake,  the  Jamda  canals, 
and  the  Mhasva  lake.  The  Lower  Panjhra  and  Hartala  schemes  are 
old  works  improved  and  extended ; the  others  are  new.  Drawing  their 
supply  from  rivers  that  rise  in  the  Sahyadri  hills,  the  Panjhra  and 
Jamda  canals  are  never  known  to  fail  during  the  rainy  and  cold 
seasons  (June -February).  Even  in  1876-77,  with  a rainfall  of  only 
thirteen  inches,  their  supply  was  largely  in  excess  of  the  demand. 
The  smallness  of  the  irrigated  area  (1678  acres)  is  due  partly  to  the 
unwillingness  of  the  people  to  pay  the  water  rate,  when,  if  the 
rainfall  is  good,  they  can  grow  the  crops  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  without  any  special  payment ; partly  also  to  the  fact  that 
more  capital  and  more  labour  are  required  to  cultivate  a given  area 
with  irrigated  crops  than  with  crops  depending  only  on  the  rainfall; 
and  partly  because,  between  the  two  kinds  of  cultivation,  there  is 
much  the  same  difference  as  between  farming  and  market  gardening, 
and  the  husbandman  is  loth  to  abandon  the  system  to  which 
he  is  accustomed.  Still  the  use  of  the  water  is  steadily  spreading, 
and  every  season  of  short  rainfall  greatly  encourages  irrigation.  In 
many  places  water  is  now  used  for  the  growth  even  of  the  inferior 
grains.  Except  in  lands  along  the  Lower  Panjhra,  where  the  water 
and  land  rates  are  consolidated,  a separate  water  rate  is  levied 
varying  from  2s.  to  £1  125.  (Re.  1 - Rs.  16).^ 

The  Lower  Panjhra  works  consist  of  the  Mukti  reservoir,  ten 
dams  across  the  Panjhra,  and  watercourses  from  these  dams.  The 
Mukti  reservoir,  designed  to  supplement  the  supply  to  the  whole 
series  of  weirs,  is  formed  by  two  earthen  dams,  in  all  2770  feet  long, 
thrown  across  a gorge  in  the  valley  of  the  Mukti  which  joins  the 
Panjhra  2|  miles  above  Dhulia.  The  greatest  height  of  the  main 


^ Bombay  Irrigation  Reports,  1876-77. 

2 Besides  this,  a cess  known  as  pdtphalla,  at  the  rate  of  6d.  (4  armas)  an  acre  for 
sugarcane  and  3d.  (2  annas)  for  other  irrigated  crops,  is  levied  to  meet  the  cost  of 
clearance  and  petty  repairs  to  the  channels. 
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dam  is  sixty-five  feet^  and  tlie  flood  waters  escape  over  two  waste 
weirs  1300  feet  long.  When  full,  the  lake  covers  502  acres,  and 
contains  368  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  water.  The  catchment  basin 
has  an  area  of  fifty  square  miles,  and  with  an  average  rainfall 
(16  inches)  the  reservoir  is  calculated  to  fill  1 J times  with  a run,of£ 
of  one-fourth.  The  weirs  are  at  Dhulia,  Mmkheda,  and  Japi  in  the 
Dhulia  sub-division,  with  channels  almost  all  on  the  left  bank  ; at 
Mudi  and  Mandal  in  the  Amalner  sub-division,  with  channels  on 
the  right  bank;  and  at  Yalkhed  and  Betavad  in  the  Yirdel  sub- 
division, with  channels  on  the  left  bank.  Of  these  the  Nahalod 
Kapadna  channel  leading  from  the  Mmkhed  weir  is  new.  The  rest 
are  old  works  improved  and  extended.  The  outlay  on  the  Lower 
Panjhra  works,  to  the  end  of  1879-80,  amounted  to  £45,653  8^. 
(Es.4,  56,534).  Inthat  year,  2294  acres  were  watered,  besides  1504 
acres  on  which  fixed  consolidated  rates  are  levied.  The  Mukti 
reservoir  ensures  an  unfailing  perennial  supply  to  all  the  lands 
commanded  by  the  channels,  and  husbandmen  are  enabled  to  put 
into  practice  a proper  rotation  of  crops.  The  scheme  has  not  yet 
proved  financially  successful. 

The  Jam  da  canals  on  the  Grirna,  one  of  the  earliest  Government 
water  works,  have  a drainage  area  of  2700  square  miles.  The  works 
consist  of  a masonry  weir,  near  Jamda  across  the  Girna,  1540  feet 
long  and  eighteen  feet  at  the  highest  point,  with  two  canals,  one 
on  the  left  bank  twenty-seven  miles  long  and  commanding  37,122 
acres,  the  other  on  the  right  bank  twelve  miles  long  and  commanding 
8281  acres. ^ The  areas  thus  commanded  are  in  Chalisgaon  and 
Pachora.  The  left  bank  canal  has  a discharging  capacity  of  261, 
and  the  right  bank  canal  of  121  cubic  feet  a second.  Both  canals 
are  completelybridged  and  regulated.  The  left  bank  canal  has  been 
in  working  order  for  thirteen  years.  The  right  bank  canal  was  not 
opened  till  1878.  Gp  to  the  end  of  1879-80,  the  capital  outlay  on 
both  canals  amounted  to  £94,550  12s.  (Bs.  9,45,506).  The  left  bank 
canal  commands  a large  area  in  the  adjoining  valley  of  the  Bori  river, 
and  the  aqueducts  and  bridges  have  been  built  to  admit  of  an 
increased  discharge.  The  overbridges  are  high  enough  for  the 
passage  of  boats.  Along  these  canals  about  25,000  trees  have  been 
planted.  In  1879.,80,  the  area  watered  by  the  Jamda  canals  amounted 
to  4925  acres,  of  which  40  per  cent  were  devoted  to  early,  hharifj 
crops.  The  whole  area  is  watered  by  flow,  without  the  use  of  any  lift. 
During  the  first  six  years  irrigation  was  seriously  hampered,  first 
by  the  total  failure  of  the  hot  weather  supply  in  1869,  1870,  1871, 
and  1872,  and  in  September  1869  by  an  accident  to  an  important 
cross  drainage  work  near  the  head  of  the  canal.  To  insure  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  Jamda  canals  a storage  work  is  wanted 
to  equalise  the  discharge,  and  in  years  of  short  rainfall,  to  furnish 
a certain  supply.  Inquiries  have  been  going  on  regarding  the 
feasibility  of  such  a storage  work. 
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^ The  area  actually  under  command  of  the  left  bank  canal  is  37,122  acres  belonging 
to  thirty- one  villages.  The  water  has  not  yet  been  brought  within  reach  of  the 
whole  area, 
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The  Hartala  lake,  in  the  Bhiisaval  snb-division,  lies  on  a small 
tributary  of  the  Tapti.  The  old  lake  was  destroyed  in  1822  by  a 
flood  which  overtopped  and  breached  the  dam.  The  area  draining 
into  the  lake  is  six  square  miles.  The  new  work  comprises  the 
repair  of  the  dam ; the  building  of  a waste  weir  to  provide  for 
the  escape  of  flood  waters,  and  of  channels  for  irrigation ; the 
reconstruction  of  the  outlets ; and  the  construction  of  a channel  to 
increase  the  drainage  area  to  6’61  square  miles.  The  lake  has  a 
capacity  of  140  millions  of  cubic  feet  and  commands  an  area  of  584 
acres.  Its  restoration  was  undertaken  on  the  people  agreeing  to 
claim  no  compensation  for  the  area  of  the  bed  of  the  lake,  and  to 
pay  an  acre  rate  of  125.  (Rs.  6)  on  all  lands  for  which  water 
was  available.  Repairs  were  begun  in  1870  and  finished  in  1874 
at  a cost  of  £4387  (Rs.  43,870).^  During  1873-74,  with  a rainfall 
of  24‘36-inches,  three-tenths  of  the  rainfall  on  the  catchment  ran 
into  the  lake  and  filled  it  to  a depth  of  ten  feet.  During 
1874-75,  with  a rainfall  of  10' 18  inches,  water  never  rose  more  than 
five  feet,  and  at  the  end  of  October  it  was  only  2 ‘45  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  irrigation  outlet.  In  1875-76,  with  a rainfall  of  27*13 
inches,  the  water  in  September  was  6 ‘34  feet  above  the  outlet  level. 
In  1876-77,  the  first  replenishment  was  in  June  when  the  water 
rose2‘30  feet  ou  the  gauge,  falling  gradually  to  1*68.  It  rose  again 
in  July  to  two  feet  and  again  fell  to  1‘30  feet.  After  this  the  lake 
was  not  again  filled  and  the  supply  failed  in  December.  With  so 
limited  a catchment  area  and  so  uncertain  a rainfall,  this  work  is 
not  likely  to  yield  any  large  revenue.  The  people  will  gradually 
learn  to  turn  the  supply  to  the  best  advantage,  and  it  will  always 
be  a gain  to  the  villagers.  But  as  in  all  works  that  depend  on 
local  rainfall,  in  a dry  season  the  supply  is  liable  to  fail.  The  want 
of  success  of  this  scheme,  carried  out  under  unusually  favourable 
circumstances,  shows  that  it  is  not  always  advisable  to  restore  old 
water  works.  In  very  many  cases  old  works  have  been  allowed  to 
fall  into  disuse  because  they  did  not  answer. 

The  Mhasva  lake  in  the  petty  division  of  Parola  in  Amalner  was 
begun  in  March  1873.  Very  soon  after,  the  work  was  stopped  for 
want  of  funds.  It  was  again  taken  in  hand  in  February  1875, 
and  was  completed  by  June  1877.  The  work  consists  of  a reservoir 
four  miles  in  circumference,  with  a dam  1494  feet  long  and  forty- 
four  feet  high,  and  two  canals  each  three  miles  long.  The  area  of 
the  catchment  basin  is  fourteen  square  miles,  and  the  maximum 
depth  of  full  supply  is  thirty-four  feet.  The  total  capacity  of  the 
lake  is  161  millions  of  cubic  feet.  The  work  commands  a total 
arable  area  of  3912  acres  included  in  nine  villages,  six  of  them  on 
the  west  channel  and  three  on  the  east.  The  entire  capital  outlay 
to  the  end  of  1879-80  was  £11,291  145.  (Rs.  1,12,917).  Water  was 
given  free  of  charge  for  the  first  year  and  the  area  irrigated  was  166 
acres,  chiefly  under  wheat  and  gram.  Since  then  water  rates  have 
been  introduced.  They  are  the  same  as  those  on  the  Mukti  reservoir, 
£1  (Rs.  10)  the  acre  for  sugarcane,  45.  (Rs.  2)  for  late  crops  and 


^ There  was  afterwards  a further  outlay  of  £191  25.  (Rs.  1911). 
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rice_,  and  2s.  (Re.  1)  for  early  dry  crops.  The  lake  is  2|  miles  from 
the  town  of  Parola^  and  at  an  additional  cost  of  about  £1250 
(Rs.  1 2^500),  could  supply  the  town  with  good  and  wholesome  water. 

Over  most  of  the  district  water  is  found  near  the  surface.  But 
near  the  Satpudas^  and  on  account  of  the  drainage  of  its  channel_, 
within  eight  or  ten  miles  of  the  Taptp  wells  have  sometimes  to  be 
dug  as  much  as  one  hundred  feet  deep.  The  depth  of  a well  varies 
from  forty  to  one  hundred  feet  in  Savda,  from  thirty  to  ninety  feet  in 
Chopda  and  Shirpui%  from  twenty-five  to  sixty  feet  in  Shahada^  and 
from  eight  to  forty-five  feet  in  Taloda ; from  thirty  to  thirty -three 
feet  in  Nandurbar,  from  thirty  to  ninety  feet  in  YirdeE  from  ten 
to  ninety  feet  in  Amalner^  about  thirty-five  feet  in  Erandol^  from 
forty  to  eighty  feet  in  Nasirabadj  and  from  twenty-two  to  sixty 
feet  in  Bhusaval ; from  twenty-two  to  forty  feet  in  Pimpalner^ 
from  twenty-two  to  forty-eight  feet  in  Dhulia^  from  twenty  to 
forty  feet  in  Pachora^  from  twenty-two  to  thirty-five  feet  in  Jamner, 
and  from  eighteen  to  twenty-seven  feet  in  Chalisgaon.  The  1879-80 
returns  give  28^37  wells^  928  of  them  with  and  27,209  without 
steps.  Eor  drawing  water  the  leather  bag,  mot,  is  in  almost 
universal  use.  The  cost  of  digging  a well  varies  from  £15  to  £25 
(Rs.  150 -Rs.  250),  and  except  for  garden  crops,  it  does  not  pay  to 
work  a well  more  than  twenty-five  feet  deep.  A good  well  admits 
the  working  of  four  leather  bags,  mots.  The  area  watered,  on  an 
average  about  five  acres,  depends  mainly  on  the  nature  of  the  crop 
and  the  character  of  the  soil.  Each  bag  waters  a quarter  of  an  acre 
daily.  The  earthen  channels  are  most  skilfully  made,  changing 
their  course  at  every  two  or  three  yards,  so  as  to  offer  a serfes  of 
checks  to  the  flow  of  the  water. 

The  mode  of  tillage  is  much  the  same  all  over  the  district.  The 
field  tools  are  the  plough,  ndngar  or  ndgar  ; the  heavy  hoe,  vakhar  ; 
the  light  hoe,  koljpa  ; the  seed  drill,  pdmhhar  or  i)dmar  ; the  reaping 
sickle,  dardti  or  vita ; the  weeding  sickle,  hhurpe  ; the  rake,  pdvda  ; 
the  winnowing  stool,  cJidhur  ; the  fan,  sujp ; the  basket,  topli  ; and 
the  broom,  hokhri.  Most  of  these  tools  last  for  three  or  four  years. 
Though  to  the  untrained  eye,  rude  and  wasteful,  the  native  system  of 
husbandry,  when  well  understood,  shows  many  simple  contrivances 
of  much  skill  and  wisdom. 

Indian  ploughs,  though  they  differ  in  detail,  are  probably  all 
developed  from  a forked  branch.  One  fork,  cut  short  and  pointed, 
became  the  share,  the  other  the  beam,  and  the  straight  part  the 
handle.  The  Khandesh  plough,  ndngar j is  a thick  hdhhul  log,  the 
lower  end  sharp  and  curving  forward  at  an  obtuse  angle  from  the 
main  block.  The  share,  a flattened  iron  bar  about  three  feet  long, 
is  let  into  a socket  and  fixed  by  a movable  iron  ring  to  the  wooden 
point,  beyond  which  it  juts  about  ten  inches.  Its  weight  is  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  pounds,  half  of  which  is  lost  after  two  years’ 
work.  The  handle  is  fastened  to  the  block  by  a thick  rope, 
aioti,  passed  along  the  beam  and  tied  to  the  yoke,  so  that  the 
strain  of  draught  braces  the  different  pieces  of  the  plough.  Except 
by  standing  on  the  plough  or  loading  it  with  stones,  the  husbandman 
has  no  means  of  increasing  the  depth  to  which  the  share  enters 
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the  soil.  The  plough  is  drawn  by  four  bullocks^  and  to  manage 
it  properly  two  persons  are  required^  one  to  drive  the  leading 
bullocks  and  one  to  guide  the  plough.  The  share  passes  about 
seven  inches  under  the  surface^  probably  quite  deep  enough  for 
all  kinds  of  crops  in  the  climate  and  soil  of  Khandesh.  Its  chief 
defect  is  the  want  of  a mould  board ; the  soil  is  merely  raised  and 
slightly  shifted,,  without  being  completely  turned  over.  A plough 
costs  from  4s.  to  5s.  (Rs.  2 - Rs.  2J). 

The  heavy  hoe^  vahliar,  used  for  loosening  the  surface  of  the 
ground  before  sowings  for  covering  the  seed,,  for  breaking  clods,,  and 
for  uprooting  shrubs  and  weeds^  is  a very  rude  but  excellent 
implement,,  consisting  of  a two  to  four  feet  long  beam  with  a blade 
running  horizontally  along  its  entire  length,  and  supported  at  a 
distance  of  about  ten  inches  by  two  wooden  stays.  It  is  so  made 
that  by  lengthening  or  shortening  the  rope,  aioti,  the  blade  will  pass 
several  inches  into  the  ground  or  merely  scrape  the  surface.  The 
small  hoe,  holpa,  is  the  same  in  shape  and  make  as  the  large  hoe, 
only  much  smaller.  It  is  used  for  clearing  the  land  between  the 
rows  of  a growing  crop,  for  loosening  the  surface,  and  for  killing 
weeds.  Usually  one  pair  of  bullocks  drags  two  small  hoes,  each 
guided  by  one  man.  But  when  cattle  are  scarce,  a lengthened 
yoke  is  sometimes  used  and  three  or  even  four  hoes  are  worked 
together. 

The  seed-drill,  pdmhhar,  simple,  ingenious^  and  effective,  is  a block 
of  wood  with  three  square  prongs  let  into  it  at  right  angles.  Into  each 
prong  is  fixed  a hollow  bamboo.  These  meet  at  the  top  in  a wooden 
cup.  Into  this  cup,  with  his  left  hand,  the  driver  keeps  steadily  pouring 
seed,  which,  through  the  tubes,  passes  safely  into  a neat  furrow  cut 
in  front  of  each  tube  by  the  share-like  iron  tip  of  the  prong.  In 
sowing  cotton  and  wheat,  the  middle  prong  or  share  is  taken  out  and 
the  tubes  dragged  several  yards  behind,  each  guided  by  a separate 
sower.  Cotton  is  also  sown  with  the  help  of  the  heavy  hoe,  vakhar, 
which  is  driven  across  the  field,  and  two  or  three  sowers  follow  it 
with  large  bamboo  tubes  in  their  hands  through  which,  as  they  go, 
they  drop  the  seed.  Excepting  these  and  indigo,  which  is  sometimes 
scattered  with  the  hand,  all  grains  are  sown  with  this  drill,  the 
handling  of  which  requires  a little  practice. 

Besides  his  field  tools,  the  husbandman’s  chief  appliances  are 
the  sugarcane  mill,  the  water-lift,  and  the  cart.  The  sugar- 
cane mill,  ghdni^  consists  of  two  solid  hdhliul  cylinders  called 
husband  and  wife,  navra  navri,  about  nine  inches  in  diameter,  placed 
vertically  and  set  very  close  together.  The  upper  parts  of  the  rollers 
are  formed  into  double  spiral  screws  which  work  in  one  another. 
Thus,  when  motion  is  given  to  one  roller  by  the  lever  at  its  head  being 
pulled  by  bullocks  in  a circular  course,  its  screw  carries  round  the 
other  roller  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  rollers  are  fed  with  cane 
by  the  hand,  and  the  juice,  passing  along  an  underground  pipe  is, 
at  some  distance,  gathered  in  an  earthen  vessel,  ndnd.  From  this 
vessel  it  is  strained  into  a large  round  iron  kettle,  kadJiai,  in  which 
it  is  boiled  down  to  molasses,  gul,  or  kdkvij  as  desired.  The  once- 
pressed  stalks  are  given  to  potters,  himhhdrsj  who  by  watering  and 
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various  processes  manage  to  extract  a second  yield  of  gul^  called 
I potter’s  molasses.  This  is  dark  and  sticky^  and  is  used  by  the 

i lower  classes. 

\ 

The  water-lifE  mot,  is  a large  leather  bag  able  to  hold  about 
I'  forty  gallons.  It  has  two  mouths^  the  upper  one  wide  and  laced  to 
I an  iron  or  wooden  ring^  the  lower  one  tapering  into  a pipe.  To  the 
; ring^  at  the  upper  end,  a strong  rope  is  fastened,  which,  passing 
i over  a pulley  about  six  feet  above  the  well,  is  brought  forward  and 
i tied  to  the  bullock  yoke.  A small  line  is  tied  to  the  lower  mouth, 
j of  such  a length  that,  while  the  bag  is  being  drawn  up,  the  two 
i mouths  are  on  a level.  The  small  line,  being  led  over  a revolving 
I wooden  cylinder  on  the  edge  of  the  well,  no  sooner  is  the  well-edge 
{ reached  than  the  lower  mouth  opens  and  the  bag  empties  into  a 
j cistern  in  front  of  the  well. 

Carts  are  of  three  kinds,  the  dliamni^  the  lari  or  ahiri,  and  the 
, vanki.  Formerly  the  only  agricultural  cart  was  the  gdda,  a 
1 clum.sy  vehicle  with  small  wheels  about  three  feet  high  or  even 
; less.  The  axle  was  made  of  dhdman,  Crewia  tilisefolia,  a tough 
\ straight-grained  wood.  A spare  axle  was  always  carried  in  case 
: ot  accident.  Since  good  roads  have  been  made  the  style  of  cart 
has  much  improved.  The  dhamni,  the  cart  now  in  ordinary  use, 
costing  from  £3  to  £3  6s.  (Rs.  30 -Rs.  33)  weighs  about  four,  and 
carries  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hundredweights.  The  framework  is 
usually  of  teak  or  tivas,  Dalbergia  ujainensis,  with  a neat  split- 
' bamboo  bottom,  and  sides  of  movable  strips  of  strong  bamboo 
ma.tting.  The  axle  is  of  iron  and  the  wheels  are  four  feet  in 
diameter  with  a substantial  tire.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  very 
serviceable  and  well  suited  to  its  work.  The  lari,  a lowbodied 
cart,  is  chiefly  used  by  merchants  for  timber  and  bamboos,  and 
occasionally  by  cultivators  for  carrying  chaff. 

As  in  other  parts  of  the  Presidency,  there  are,  in  the  case  of  dry, 
j irdyat,  crops  two  chief  field  seasons,  an  early  or  rain  harvest,  kharif, 
and  a late  or  cold  weather  harvest,  rahi.  The  time  of  sowing 
depends,  to  some  extent,  on  the  rainfall.  But  generally  the  early 
crop  lasts  from  the  beginning  of  July  to  the  beginning  of  ISTovember, 
and  the  late  from  September  to  February.  The  chief  early  crops 
are,  of  grain,  hdjri,  jvdri,  rdla,  hhddli,  and  sdva  ; of  pulse,  tur,  mug, 
udid,  kulith,  math,  and  chavh  j of  oilseeds,  white  sesamum,  til,  and 
the  castor  plant;  of  fibres,  cotton,  brown  hemp,  and  Bombay  hemp  ; 
of  dyes,^  dl  and  indigo ; and  of  miscellaneous  crops,  tobacco.  Of 
these,  hd'jri,  mug,  udid,  and  chavli  ripen  by  the  end  of  August,  and 
the  rest  by  the  end  of  November.  The  chief  late  crops  are  wheat, 
gram,  peas,  coriander  seed,  kardai  of  both  kinds,  rdj gira,  ajvdn,  anise 
seed,  mustard  seed,  black  sesamum,  linseed,  and  tobacco. 

At  present  the  early  harvest  is  much  the  more  important.  Even 
in  the  Tapti  valley,  where  cold  weather  crops  used  to  be  much  grown, 

wheat  and  gram  have,  since  the  American  war,  to  a great  extent 
been  displaced  by  cotton. 

Land  is  generally  ploughed  in  December,  soon  after  the  early, 
kharif,  crops  are  harvested,  when  it  is  still  moist  and  easily  worked, 
B 411—19 
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As  the  soil  dries,  the  clods  become  very  hard  and  difficult  to  break,  and 
nothing  further  is  done^  till  after  nearly  four  months’  exposure  to 
the  weather,  the  lumps  of  earth  become  brittle,  friable,  and  fit  to  be 
smoothed  by  the  hoe,  vahhar.  In  April  the  field  is  several  times  hoed 
and  cleared  of  shrubs  and  weeds.  The  field  is  now  fit  to  receive 
the  seed.  But  the  time  for  sowing’  does  not  come  till  the  beginning 
of  July  in  the  case  of  the  early,  kharif)  and  of  September  in  the  case 
of  the  late,  rahi,  crops.  Meanwhile,  the  husbandman  is  careful  to 
keep  the  field  clear  of  weeds,^  and  loosen  the  surface  by  passing  the 
hoe,  vahhar,  over  it  once  or  twice  a month.  After  rain  has  fallen 
and  the  seed  is  sown,  the  early  crops  seldom  give  the  cultivator  much 
trouble.  The  late  crops  are  far  less  certain.  In  September,  when 
they  should  be  sown,  unless  the  soil  is  so  soaked  that  it  can  be 
worked  by  the  hand  into  a mud  ball,  the  seed  is  sown  at  great  risk. 
If  the  ground  is  too  dry  in  September,  and  if  up  to  the  beginning 
of  November  more  rain  has  not  fallen,  sowing  is  generally  given 
up.  To  watch  the  crops  a wooden  platform  is  raised  in  the  midst 
of  the  field  or  on  the  branches  of  some  suitable  tree.  The  watcher, 
generally  a boy,  scares  the  birds  by  shouting  and  slinging  pebbles 
at  them. 

After  the  crop  has  been  cut  and  the  grain  dried,  it  is  carried  to 
the  village  in  carts  and  laid  in  the  village  rick-yard,  kalavadi,  which, 
close  outside  the  village  walls,  varies  from  a small  enclosure  to  a 
space  of  two  or  three  acres.  When  the  crops  have  been  brought  in, 
the  evenest  spot  in  the  rick -yard,  is  chosen  for  the  thrashing  floor, 
khale.  It  is  sprinkled  with  water,  beaten  with  wooden  mallets  or 
trodden  by  bullocks’  feet  till  all  cracks  disappear,  cowdunged,  and 
left  to  dry.  In  the  middle  of  this  floor  a strong  six  feet  high  post 
is  set.  The  floor  is  thick  strewn  with  the  crop  to  be  thrashed,  and 
a pair  of  muzzled  bullocks,  driven  round  the  post,  tread  out  the 
grain.  Some  crops,  such  as  hemp,  castor  seed,  and  pulse,  parting 
easily  with  their  seed,  are  only  bealen  with  sticks,  and  in  the  case 
of  sesamum,  to  shake  the  dry  plant  with  the  hand  is  enough  to  set 
free  the  seed. 

To  winnow  the  grain  one  man  keeps  filling  shallow  baskets,  sup, 
with  unwinnowed  grain,  and  passes  them  to  a second,  who,  standing 
on  a high  stool,  chdhur,  takes  the  full  basket  in  his  hand  and  gently 
tilting  and  shaking  it,  the  grain  falls  and  the  husks  are  blown  away 
by  the  wind. 

The  people  understand  and  appreciate  the  value  of  manure.  But 
as  mineral  and  other  imported  fertilisers  are  too  dear  for  ordinary 
crops,  the  husbandman’s  only  resource  is  the  scanty  and  poor  produce 
of  his  farm-yard.  The  basis  of  good  farm-yard  manure  is  straw, 
enriched  by  the  droppings  and  urine  of  horned  cattle  and  other  live 
stock.  In  India,  as  straw  is  valuable  fodder,  and  as  cattle  do 
not  require  bedding  for  warmth,  no  litter  is  used  and  the  urine  is 


^ Weeds  of  various  kinds  give  the  cultivator  much  trouble.  Besides  several  other 
grasses  such  as  the  harli,  simpi,  bhdtere,  hohri,  and  Idndge,  the  Tcunda  deserves  special 
notice.  Its  long  tough  roots  sometimes  bind  the  soil  so  firmly  that  it  stops  the 
plough  and  has  to  be  loosened  with  a pickaxe. 
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[ lost.  Dung  is  gathered  for  manure  only  during  the  seven  months 
! between  April  and  December.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  it  is  made 
into  flat  cakes  about  a foot  in  diameter^  dried^  and  stacked  for  fuel. 
Though  the  ashes  are  used  as  manure^  much^  burnt  as  fuel^  or  smeared 
on  house  floors  and  walls^  is  lost  to  the  ground.  It  is  estimated  that 
after  setting  aside  what  is  wanted  for  other  purposes^  an  ordinary  ten 
acre  holding,  with  a pair  of  plough  bullocks,  a milch  buffalo,  and 
perhaps  a steer,  would  yearly  yield  manure  enough  for  a quarter  of 
I an  acre,  that  is  the  cultivator  would  be  able  to  manure  his  land  only 
; once  in  forty  years.  In  large  towns,  besides  his  home  supply,  the 
^ husbandman  can  buy  from  Yanjaris,  Davlis,  and  other  cattle-keepers, 
? for  2s.  (Re.  I), from  2 tons  8 cwts.  to  3 tons  12  cwts.  of  the  better,  and 
;»  from  4|  to  7 tons  of  the  poorer  manure.^  Fields  are  also,  to  some 
f extent,  enriched  by  burning  weeds  and  stubble,  and  by  hiring 
shepherds  to  keep  their  flocks  in  them  for  a certain  number  of  days. 

• So  long  as  the  contract  lasts,  the  cultivator  feeds  the  shepherd  and 
, waters  his  flock.  Indigo  refuse  and  guano  are  used  as  fertilisers 
I for  tobacco  and  castor-seed  refuse  for  plantain  trees.  Mght-soil  was 
^ formerly  never  used,  but  now,  well  mixed  with  rubbish  and  other 
manures,  it  is  freely  taken  in  some  places,  and  is  so  highly  valued 
especially  for  sugarcane,  tobacco,  and  other  rich  crops,  as  to  be 
generally  known  as  sonkhat,  that  is,  manure  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
Its  use  entails  much  watering,  and  it  is  not  yet  systematically 
prepared  in  any  part  of  the  district. 

Dry-crop  land  should  be  manured  every  third  year.  Millet  and 
cotton  require  twenty,  and  wheat,  linseed,  and  gram  twenty-four- 
cart-loads  the  acre.  In  garden  lands  sugarcane  and  rice  yearly 
require  frem  1 25  to  200,  and  tobacco,  earthnut,  and  chillies  from 
50  to  luo  oaro-loads  the  acre.  Watered  garden  land  soon  loses 
strength  if  not  manured  every  second  year.  Land  that  has  long 
lain  fallow  is  said  not  to  want  manure  until  after  four  years  of 
cropping.  The  wealthier  classes  are  alone  able  to  manure  their 
flelds  properly,  the  rest  use  only  as  much  as  they  can  collect  from 
their  own  cattle. 

The  value  of  a change  of  crops  is  well  known.  But  the  order  of 
change  depends  as  much  on  the  market  as  on  any  rule  of  succession. 
The  usual  practice  is  in  fresh  black  soil  to  grow  sesamum,  til,  first, 
and  then  Indian  millet,  and  in  fresh  light  soil  to  grow  millet,  bdjri, 
and  then  cotton.  From  dry-crop  land  in  regular  work  only  one 
crop  a year  is  generally  taken.  The  order  is,  Indian  millet  the 
first,  cotton  the  second,  and  tur  or  some  cold  weather  crop  the 
third  year.  In  garden  land  rice  comes  first,  then  sugarcane,  and 
in  the  third  year  two  crops,  sesamum  and  gram,  or  wheat  and  peas. 
The  order  of  change  in  the  chief  cold  weather,  rahi,  crops  is  gram 
for  the  first  year,  wheat  for  the  second,  and  linseed  for  the  third. 

A very  common  practice,  except  in  hfandurbar,  is  to  sow  a mixture 
of  seeds  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  furrow.  The  following 
table  shows  the  favourite  mixture  per  acre  of  land: 

^ The  figures  are  4 to  6,  and  8 to  12  cart-loads  of  about  12  cwts.  each.  The  price 
would  seem  of  late  years  to  have  fallen,  as  in  1839,  when  the  poppy  was  grown,  it 
was  only  6 cwts.  (8  mans)  for  2,s.  (Re.  1). 
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First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Mixture, 

Mixture- 

Mixture, 

Mixture, 

Mixture, 

Pds. 

Pds, 

Pds, 

Pds, 

Pds, 

Jvdri  . . . 

14 

Bdjri... 

15i 

Til  ... 

6 

Cotton  .,. 

76 

Indigo  ... 

m 

Tur 

7 

Mug  ... 

Tur  ... 

Castor- 

Cotton  ... 

23i 

Ambddi... 

1 

Math... 

n 

Ambddi. 

1 

seed  . . . 

2 

Chavli  ... 

Math  ... 

H 

Total  ... 

23^ 

16| 

lOi 

77 

o 

50 

Wheat  and  linseed  want  the  best  land_,  while  millet  grows  in  the 
poorer  soils.  In  dry,  jirdyat,  land  a second  crop  can  be  had  only 
after  millet  and  sesamum,  when  the  yield  is  little  less  than  if  the 
held  had  been  fallow.  Bat  this  is  a heavy  drain  on  the  soil  and 
cannot  safely  be  often  repeated.  In  the  rich  T^ti  and  Girna 
plains,  as  it  leaves  the  land  idle  for  nearly  eleven  months,  the 
practice  is  to  take  an  early  crop  one  year  and  a late  crop  the  next. 
In  garden,  hdgdyat,  land,  except  sugarcane,  plantain,  ginger,  and 
betel  leaf  plantations  which  require  one  full  year  to  grow  and  bear 
fruit,  a second  crop  is  generally  grown  especially  after  rice,  sesamum, 
pulse,  and  other  two  and  a half  month  crops. 

Except  where  land  is  plentiful  and  the  cnltivator  can  throw  over 
one  held  and  take  up  another,  fallows  are  little  known. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  a fair  outturn  of  the  staple  crops, 
from  two  acres  of  land,  one  paying  a rent  of  Ss,  (Ee,  1 as.  8)  and 
the  other  of  6^.  (Rs.  3)  : 


Average  Acre  Outturn. 


Crop, 

Rent. 

3s. 

6s. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s,  d. 

Cotton 

160 

0 16  0 

320 

1 12  0 

Indian  millet 

480 

0 14  0 

640 

10  0 

Millet  

320 

0 9 0 

(not  grown) 

Wheat  

240 

0 14  0 

480 

18  0 

Linseed  

80 

0 10  0 

120 

0 14  0 

Gram  

240 

0 12  9 

480 

14  0 

A rude  husbandry,  known  as  dalili  or  humri,  was  forme?-!?  practised 
on  a large  scale  in  the  outlying  and  western  parts  of  the  district. 
A patch  of  brushwood  was  cleared  by  burning,  and  just  after  the 
first  monsoon  showers,  ragi  and  other  coarse  grains,  and  sometimes 
hajri  were  sown  either  in  regular  lines  or  broadcast.  The  strict 
forest  rules  introduced  within  the  last  few  years  have  greatly  reduced 
the  area  under  this  style  of  tillage.  It  continues  to  some  extent  in 
Pimpalner  and  Taloda. 

_ The  following  list  shows  the  cereals  and  other  cultivated  plants 
m order  of  importance  : 
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No. 

English. 

Botanical. 

Vernacular. 

1 

Indian  Millet  ... 

Sorghum  vulgare 

J vdri. 

2 

Spiked  Millet  

Penicillaria  spicata 

Bdjri, 

3 

Wheat  

Triticum  sestivuin 

Gahu. 

4 

Rice  

Oiyza  sativa  

Sdl  or  bhdt. 

5 

Maize  or  Indian  Corn  ... 

Zeamavs...  

3£alcJca. 

6 

...  ... 

Panicum  pilosum 

BkoAli. 

7 

Italian  Millet  

Panicum  italicum 

Bala. 

8 

...  , , , , . , , , , 

Panicum  miliare 

Vari. 

9 

Chenna  ... 

Panicum  miliaceum  ... 

Sava. 

10 



Amarantlms  spicata  ... 

BJiagur. 

L Indian  Millet^  jvdri,  Sorghum  vnlgare_,  with^  in  1878-79, 
a tillage  area  of  587,995  acres,  is  an  early,  kharif,  crop  sown 
between  the  5th  of  June  7^n/a‘/^a^m)  and  the  5th  of  July  {drdra 
nakshatra).  There  are  three  varieties  of  jvdri,  nilva,  nirmali,  and 
gurgi.  The  nilva  is  a superior  variety  thriving  only  in  rich  damp  soils. 
The  grain  is  large  and  the  flour  white  and  sweet.  The  stalks,  kadbi, 
growing  about  twelve  feet  high,  are  soft  and  easily  chewed  and 
form  a favourite  food  for  cattle.  The  nirmali,  requiring  but  little 
rain,  grows  easily  in  most  soils  and  is  generally  cultivated.  The 
grain  is  smaller  than  the  nilva,  and  though  of  a very  good  colour, 
is  not  so  sweet.  The  kadhi  is  very  hard,  unnourishing,  and  not 
readily  eaten  by  cattle.  The  third  variety  gurgi  is  much  inferior. 
The  grain  is  very  small  and  neither  so  palatable  nor  so  nourishing  as 
the  others.  ^ It  is  grown  only  on  inferior  soils  together  with  hdjri. 
The  kadhi  is  liked  by  cattle,  as  the  stalks  are  small  and  thin. 
As  it  is  the  first  crop  of  the  season,  much  care  is  taken  to  choose  a 
lucky  time,  muhurt,  for  sowing  Indian  millet.  This  is  fixed  from 
the  almanac,  panchdng,  by  the  village  Joshi,  who,  in  return,  is  at 
harvest  time  paid  a few  handfuls  of  grain  by  each  cultivator.  To 
prevent  its  running  to  straw,  jvdri  must  be  sown  on  a firm  bed. 
The  field  is  not  ploughed,  only  hoed  and  broken  a few  inches  deep. 
Immediately  after  Divali  (October -htovember)  the  crop  is  ready 
for  harvest.  Led  by  the  head  of  the  village,  the  men  cut  over  the 
stems  about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  letting  the  cut  stalks  lie 
ripening  for  a day  or  two.  Then  women  come  and  cut  off  the  heads 
from  the  stalks,  and  after  the  women,  the  binders  tie  the  stalks, 
kadhi,  into  small  sheaves,  pendis.  The  daily  rates  paid  to  harvest 
labourers  are,  for  the  reapers,  two  baskets,  navri,  of  ears  and  five 
of  the  largest  ears  they  can  choose,  hdth  kansi  ; for  the  head-loppers 
one  basket  of  ears  ; and  for  the  binders,  who  may  glean  what  they 
can  find,  |d.  (J  anna)  for  a hundred  sheaves.  The  size  of  the  basket, 
navri,  is  fixed  by  the  headman  and  varies  with  the  price  of  grain. 
The  average  acre  outturn  of  Indian  millet  is  about  500  pounds. 
Indian  millet  is  the  people^s  staple  food,  not  so  much  because  of  its 
cheapness,  as  because  it  is  palatable  without  the  butter  and  other 
costly  ingredients  required  by  millet  or  wheat.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  considered  very  cold,  thand,  and  especially  during  the  rainy 
season,  is  believed  to  cause  bowel  complaints. 

2.  Spiked  Millet,  hdjri,  Penicillaria  spicata,  of  only  one  kind 
with,  in  1878-79,  a tillage  area  of  700,635  acres,  is  a finer  grain 
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than  jvdriy  and  requires  more  careful  tillage.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
not  a sufficiently  valuable  crop  to  be  grown  in  irrigated  land.  It  is 
sown  about  the  latter  half  of  August  (punarvasu  nakshatra),  and 
reaped  about  the  beginning  of  October  fhasta  to  chitra  nahshatraj. 
The  average  acre  outturn  is  from  390  to  400  pounds.  Taken  with 
butter  and  other  condiments  it  forms  the  favourite  food  of  the 
well-to-do. 

3.  Wheat,  gahu,  Triticum  eestivum,  of  many  kinds,  with,  in 
1878-79,  a tillage  area  of  155,083  acres,  is  grown  all  over  the 
district  as  a cold  weather  crop.  The  chief  varieties  are  pivla 
hanshi  or  hakslii,  yellowish,  large,  full,  soft,  and  black  bearded, 
grown  only  on  the  best  irrigated  soil ; pivla  potia  or  vdnje,  yellow, 
short,  and  thick;  Idl  potia  or  kdte,  inferior,  red,  hard,  and  pointed; 
herad,  inferior,  reddish,  and  sometimes  shrunken ; and  gore, 
yellowish  and  rather  full.  These  vary  from  the  Gru jar ati  varieties  in 
name  and  apparently  also  in  quality.  Banslii,  requiring  much  rain 
and  labour,  is  not  a favourite  crop.  Pivla  potia  or  vdnje,  on  account 
of  its  inferiority,  and  because  it  can  be  raised  only  on  irrigated  land, 
is  very  little  grown.  At  the  same  time  it  has  the  valuable  property 
of  taking  very  little  out  of  the  soil,  and  is  generally  sown  as  a second, 
dusota,  crop  in  garden  land.  It  is  sometimes  grown  on  sandy 
deposits  in  the  beds  of  running  streams,  where,  to  ensure  a good  crop, 
manure  is  wanted.  Kdte,  a hardier  variety,  grown  in  poorer  soil  and 
requiring  less  care  than  hanshi,  is  more  generally  cultivated.  From 
the  heat  they  give  out,  wheat  seldom  grows  within  two  miles 
of  trap  hills.  What  suits  it  best  is  the  deep  black  alluvial  clay 
of  the  Tapti  valley,  with  a subsoil  of  yellow  earth,  mdn,  often 
eighty  or  ninety  feet  without  rock  or  gravel.  Before  sowing  with 
wheat,  the  ground  is  never  ploughed,  only  three  or  four  times  laid 
open  with  the  hoe  to  the  sun,  rain,  and  wind.  If  the  ground  is  so 
damp  that  the  clay  sticks  in  balls,  sowing . begins  in  October  or 
November,  and  in  some  of  the  Tapti  valley  districts  as  early  as 
September.  The  allowance  of  seed  is  from  forty-five  to  seventy-five 
pounds  an  acre.  A shower  or  two  when  the  crop  is  shooting  is  useful, 
though  by  no  means  necessary.  With  cool  seasonable  weather  and 
heavy  dews,  wheat  flourishes  without  rain.  It  sometimes  suffers 
from  fi'ost  and  sometimes  from  a blight  known  as  snk  and  asiik. 
The  crop  ripens  in  five  months,  some  time  between  the  middle  of 
February  and  the  middle  of  March.  The  acre  outturn  is  usually 
said  to  be  about  300  pounds.  But  fields  near  the  Government 
farm  have  been  found  to  yield  over  900  pounds,  and  in  watered  and 
well  manured  land  the  harvest  is  still  greater.  Except  on  feast  days, 
especially  Holi  (February- March)  and  Divali  (October -November) 
when  even  the  poorest  Hindus  eat  it,  wheat  is  not  largely  used. 
In  1876  the  yearly  consumption  was  estimated  to  vary  from  eight 
pounds  a head  in  Jamner  to  eighty-eight  pounds  in  Dhulia,  and  to 
amount  for  the  whole  district  to  about  17,259  tons  (483,262  mans). 
Much  wheat  is  sent  to  Bombay.  At  the  same  time  considerable 
quantities  are  brought  from  the  Central  Provinces,  and  HolkaFs 
and  the  Nizamis  dominions. 

4.  Rice,  hhdt,  Oryza  sativa,  with,  in  1878-79,  a tillage  area  of 
34,539  acres,  is  grown  only  to  a limited  extent  and  always  under 
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i irrigation.  It  is  sown  in  June  and  reaped  in  September  and 
I October.  Tbe  straw  is  of  much  value  as  a fodder  for  all  kinds  of 
r working  cattle.  Tbe  acre  outturn  of  grain  varies  from  1000  to  1200 
! pounds. 

5.  Indian  Corn_,  maJcha,  Zea  mays^  sown  in  June  and  July  and 
reaped  in  September  and  October^  is  little  grown  and  not  at  all  for 
tbe^  sake  of  tbe  grain.  Tbe  beads^  hutds,  are  cut  as  soon  as  tbe 
gTains  are  fully  developed^  and  before  tbey  bave  begun  to  harden. 
Tbey  may  be  eaten  raw^  but  are  usually  roasted  in  bot  wood-asbes. 

6^  7j  9y  and  10.  These  grains  are  in  all  cases  sown  sparingly, 
only  enough  for  borne  consumption.  Sown  .about  tbe  5tb  of  June, 
they  are  harvested  about  tbe  end  of  July,  and  are  prepared  for  use 
« in  much  tbe  same  way  as  rice. 


Khdndesh  Pulses. 


No. 

English. 

Botanical. 

Vernacular. 

11 

G-ram  

Cicer  arietinum 

Harbhara  or  cliana. 

12 

Pigeon  Pea  

Cajanus  indicus 

Tur. 

13 

Peas  

Pisum  sativum 

Vdtdna. 

14 

Black  Gram  

Phaseolus  mungo 

Udid. 

15 

G-reen  Gram  

Pbaseolus  radiatus 

Mug. 

16 

Horse  Gram 

Dolichos  biflorus 

KulitJi. 

17 

Kidne}^  Bean 

Phaseolus  aconitifolius. 

Math. 

18 

Small  fruited  Dolichos  . 

Vigna  catiang 

Chavli. 

19 

Lentils  

Ervum  lens  

Masur. 

11.  Grram,  harhhara,  Cicer  arietinum,  of  several  kinds  and 
colours,  with,  in  1878-79,  a tillage  area  of  39,155  acres,  is  much 
grown.  It  is  a cold  weather  crop,  generally  sown  in  October  and 
November,  in  ground  on  which  millet  or  some  other  early  crop  has 
been  raised,  and  reaped  from  February  to  March.  As  it  takes  very 
little  out  of  tbe  soil  and  checks  weeds,  gram  is  grown  more  to  clear 
tbe  ground  than  for  profit,  tbe  return  seldom  more  than  covering 
tbe  cost  of  tillage.  When  tbe  ground  is  properly  prepared,  it  grows 
very  freely,  with  an  average  acre  yield  of  about  500  pounds.  Tbe 
crops  would  be  much  improved  if,  as  in  other  parts  of  tbe  Deccan 
tbe  practice  of  clipping  superfluous  leaves  was  adopted.  It  is  a 
much- valued  food  for  horses,  and  is  eaten  by  men  either  parched  or 
split,  and  soaked.  Under  tbe  name  of  harhhari  dal  it  is  boiled  and 
highly  seasoned. 

12.  T^^r,Cajanusindicus,  with,  in  18 78- 79,  a tillage  area  of  29,627 
acres,  is  sown  in  alternate  lines  with  cotton  and  other  early 
crops,  and  yields  a good  yellow  ddl,  only  a little  inferior  to  gram  dal. 
The  average  acre  outturn  is  about  340  pounds.  From  tbe  stem  a 
very  useful  charcoal  is  made. 

13.,  Peas,  vdtdna,  Pisum  sativum,  with,  in  1878-79,  a tillage 
area  of  2379  acres,  are  grown  to  some  extent  as  a late  crop, 
chiefly  by^  stock-breeders  for  their  valuable  straw,  haliim.  Tbey 
are  sown  in  October  and  November,  and  reaped  in  Februarv  and 
March. 

14.  TJdid,  Pbaseolus  mungo,  with,  in  1878-79,  a tillage  area  of 
.2379  acres,  a less  valuable  split  pea  than  hir  or  gram,  is  considered 
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the  most  fattening  grain  for  horned  cattle,  and  bears  about  the 
same  market  value  as  gram.  It  is  never  grown  alone,  but  always 
under  some  tall  plant  such  as  tur  or  cotton.  It  is  also  mixed  with 
a small  proportion  of  jvtiri  and  as  much  amhddi  as  will  yield  the 
cultivator  one  yearns  supply  of  ropes  and  strings. 

15.  Mug,  Phaseolus  radiatus,  is  sparingly  grown. 

16,  17,  18,  and  19,  are  grown  only  to  a small  extent.  16,  hiilith, 
Dolichos  biflorus,  is  by  many  preferred  to  gram  for  feeding  horses. 


Khdndesli  Oilseeds. 


No. 

English. 

Botanical. 

Vernacular. 

20 

Sesamum  

Sesamum  indicum 

Til. 

21 

Linseed  

Linum  usitatissimum  ... 

A IsM  or  Javas. 

22 

Earthnut  

Arachis  liypogsea 

BJmimug. 

23 

Safflower...  

Carthamus  tinctorius... 

Kardai 

24 

Brown  Hemp  

Hibiscus  cannabinus  .. 

Amhadi. 

25 

Castor  Plant  

Ricinus  communis  ,.. 

Erandi. 

26 

Mustard 

Sin  a pi  s racem  osa 

Mokari. 

27 

Bassia  latifolia 

Moha. 

28 

Ph5"sic  Nut  

Jathropha  curcas 

Chandrajot. 

20.  Sesamum,  til,  Sesamum  indicum,  whose  seeds  yield  the 
gingelly  oil  of  commerce,  had,  in  1878-79,  a tillage  area  of  118,728 
acres.  It  is  sown  in  June  and  harvested  in  September,  and  has 
an  average  acre  yield  of  from  300  to  380  pounds.  It  has  endless 
varieties  known  by  their  colour,  the  shades  passing  from  dull  black 
through  brown  to  the  purest  white.  In  Khandesh  all  these  varieties 
sometimes  grow  together  yielding  seed  known  in  trade  as  mixed  til. 
White  til,  also  called  tili  in  Khandesh,  commands  the  highest  price 
in  the  Bombay  market.  It  is  much  used  in  confections  and  is 
sometimes  eaten  raw.  Pressed  in  the  ordinary  wooden  mill,  til 
seed  yields  about  forty  per  cent  of  oil,  and  about  ten  per  cent  more 
under  hydraulic  pressure.  Til  oil  is  in  general  use  in  Khandesh  for 
cooking  and  other  house  purposes. 

21.  Linseed,  alshi,  Linum  usitatissimum,  a widely  grown  crop, 
with,  in  1878-79,  a tillage  area  of  31,357  acres,  is  sown  in  October 
and  ripens  towards  the  end  of  January.  The  average  acre  yield 
is  from  250  to  280  pounds.  The  cultivation  is  steadily  spreading 
owing  to  the  Bombay  demand.  It  forms  one  of  the  principal  and 
most  valuable  exports.  Deep  loamy  soils  seem  particularly  well 
suited  to  the  growth  of  the  plant.  The  seed  is  bought  wholesale 
by  wealthy  merchants  from  the  cultivators.  Sometimes  the 
husbandman  receives  from  the  merchant  advances  of  money  for  seed, 
on  condition  that  he  makes  over  to  him  the  produce  of  his  field  at 
a certain  rate.  The  plant  is  too  short  and  branchy  to  yield  fibre 
of  any  value.  It  is  never  prepared,  and  many  husbandmen  are 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  plant  yields  fibre-  As  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  seed  is  exported,  little  oil  is  pressed  in  the  district. 

22.  Earthnut,  hhuimug,  Arachis  hypogaea,  is  to  some  extent 
grown  as  an  early  crop  in  light  sandy  soils.  As  a rule  the  roasted 
seeds  are  eaten,  especially  on  fast  days,  but  in  years  of  plenty  the 
surplus  is  sent  to  the  oil  press.  The  yield  of  6il  is  about  forty  per  cent, 
and  the  cake  is  valuable  as  cattle  food.  The  oil  is  used  for  cooking. 
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I 23.  Safflower^  kardai  ov  kusumba,  Oarthamns  tinctorius,  is  a cold 
j weather  crop  sown  in  October  and  November.  The  pure  oil  is  seldom 
] offered  for  sale.  Thoug’h  it  lowers  the  quality  of  the  oil,  the  outturn 
j is  generally  increased  by  mixing  its  seeds  with  gingelly  seed. 

24.  Brown  Hemp^  amhddi,  Hibiscus  cannabinus,  an  early  crop, 
j is  sown  in  J une  and  reaped  in  October.  The  oil  though  coarse  is 
5 good  for  burning  and  machinery.  But  the  yield  is  so  small,  fifteen 
; to  twenty  per  cent,  that  in  spite  of  the  cheapness  of  the  seed  it  is 
i seldom  crushed. 

25.  Castor  Plant,  erandi,  Ricinus  communis,  an  early  crop  sown 
[ in  June  and  reaped  between  the  middle  of  September  and  October, 
i has  in  most  parts  of  Khandesh  two  varieties,  one  annual  and  small 
H seeded,  the  other  perennial  and  tree-like  with  large  seeds.  Of  the 
•!  castor  tree  there  are  many  sorts,  which,  wanting  much  water,  are 
i!  commonly  planted  on  the  boundaries  and  along  the  leading  water 
; channels  of  sugarcane  plantations.  The  castor  plant  is  grown  as 
i an  ordinary  cold  weather  field  crop.  To  extract  the  oil,  the  seeds 

are  roasted,  ground  in  a handmill^  and  boiled  over  a slow  fire,  the 
: oil  being  carefully  skimmed  as  it  rises  to  the  surface.  The  refuse 
) forms  an  excellent  manure  for  plantain  trees,  and  the  stems  are 
useful  in  thatching  roofs. 

; 26.  ^ Mustard,  mohari,  Sinapis  racemosa,  except  when  wanted  as 

i a medicine,  is  commonly  grown  mixed  with  linseed  and  wheat. 

I 27.  Moha,  Bassia  latifolia,  is  a forest  tree  whose  berries  yield 
r:  an  oil  used  for  burning  by  Bhils  and  other  wild  tribes  especially 
j along  the  Satpuda  hills.  It  is  also  used  in  making  country  soap. 

( During  the  hot  weather,  the  Bhils  gather  the  thick  fleshy  flowers, 
i;  to  some  extent  storing  them  for  food,  but  mainly  distilling  from 
i them  a coarse  alcohol. 

28,  Physic  Nut,  chandrajoi,  Jathropha  curcas,  is  found  in  almost 
? every  stream  bed  and  plot  of  waste  ground.  As  cuttings  readily 
i take  root,  the  plant  is  often  used  as  a frame  work  for  fences.  The 
i oil  is  useful  in  cases  of  rheumatism  and  burns  well  ; 


KJidndesh  Fibre  Plants, 


No. 

English. 

1 Botanical. 

Vernaculae. 

29 

30 

31 

Cotton  

Brown  Hemp  . . . 

Bombay  Hemp  ... 

Goss^'^pium  herbaceum.. 

Hibiscus  cannabinus  ... 

Crotalaria  juncea 

Kdpus. 

Amldd. 

San. 

_ 29.  Cotton,!  kdpus,  Gossypium  herbaceum,  with,  in  1878-79,  a 
[ tillage  area  of  590,703  acres,  has  long  been  one  of  the  chief  Khandesh 
' ^^ops.  The  local  cotton,  known  as  Aarhadi  or  Berar,  is  said  to 
have  come  through  Malwa.  It  is  short-stapled,  harsh  and  brittle, 

. and  has  lately  been  largely  supplanted  by  two  foreign  varieties^ 


* Contributed  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Gibbs,  Cotton  Inspector  Khandesh. 
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Hinganghat  of  two  kinds,,  hanni  and  jeri,^  from  the  Central 
Provinces,,  and  Dharwar  or  acclimatised  New  Orleans  from  Dharwar. 
The  Dharwar  found  chiefly  in  the  Jamnei%  Pachora,,  Chalisgaon, 
and  Amalner  sub-divisions,,  is  slightly  longer  in  staple  but  much 
weaker  than  the  HinganghaO  which,,  if  well  picked  and  cleaned,, 
fetches  a higher  price.  Dharwar  cotton^  with  larger  and  fewer 
pods,  is  the  more  easily  picked.  Being  close-podded  it  can  also  be 
picked  cleaner  than  Hinganghat,  but  from  its  larger  and  more 
clinging  seeds,  it  is  more  apt  to  be  stained  in  ginning. 

Cotton  grows  both  in  black  and  light  soils.  It  is  seldom  sown 
in  the  same  field  oftener  than  once  in  three  years,  the  intermediate 
crops  being  wheat  and  millet.  With  a moderate  rainfall  the 
black  soil  crop,  and  with  a heavy  rainfall  the  light  soil  crop 
is  the  better.  There  is  no  special  ploughing  of  the  field  for 
cotton.  After  the  first  or  second  rainfall  the  heavy  hoe,  vahhar,  is 
passed  over  the  field  to  loosen  and  clean  it.  Manure  is  seldom 
laid  down  immediately  before  sowing,  as  the  natives  hold  that  it 
should  be  in  the  ground  a year  before  the  seed  is  sown. 

The  seeds  of  the  Dharwar  and  the  two  kinds  of  Hinganghat  differ 
considerably  from  each  other.  The  Dharwar  is  large,  angular,  and 
has  an  under-coating  of  down,  and  of  the  HinganghMs,  while 
both  are  small  and  round,  the  hanni  is  smooth  andthejeri  white  and 
downy.  Before  sowing,  to  separate  the  seeds  and  free  them  from 
wool,  they  are  rubbed  by  the  hand  or  on  a frame  with  dry  light 
earth  or  cowdung,  plunged  into  muddy  water,  and  again  rubbed 
with  wood  ashes.  The  sowing  drill,  dusa,  is  an  eight-cornered 
wooden  cylinder  about  three  feet  long.  To  it  are  fixed  a pole  to 
which  the  bullocks  are  yoked,  and  at  a convenient  angle  two  coulters 
about  six  inches  from  each  end  of  the  block.  The  bullocks  are 
driven  by  a man,  and  about  yards  behind  each  coulter  walks  a 
woman  pouring  the  seeds  through  bamboo  tubes  fastened  with  ropes 
behind  the  coulters.  The  depth  at  which  the  seed  is  sown  is  regulated 
by  a movable  notched  piece  of  wood  attached  to  the  lower  end  of . 
the  tubes.  From  ten  to  twelve  pounds  {h  - Q shers)  of  seed  are  used 
to  the  acre.  The  time  for  sowing  is  according  to  the  rainfall,  the 
end  of  June  or  the  beginning  of  July.  When  the  plant  is  four  or  five 
inches  high  the  small  hoe,  and  again  when  it  is  from  eight 

to  ten  inches  high  the  large  hoe,  vakhar,  is  passed  between  the  rows. 
The  narrow  strip  of  ground  on  each  side  of  the  plant  is  weeded  by 
hand. 

Cotton -picking  goes  on  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle 
of  January,  the  crop  ripening  soon  in  dry  and  late  in  wet  seasons. 
There  are  two  or  three  pickings  before  all  the  cotton  is  secured. 
The  average  proportion  of  clean  to  seed  cotton  is  as  one  to  three. 
Seed  cotton,  fallen  on  the  ground,  contains  a certain  amount  of  dirt, 
which  is  partially  removed  by  beating  it  on  the  jhdnji  or  tlidtri,  a 
bamboo  or  cotton-stalk  wicker-work  frame.  The  following  are 
Mr.  StormonFs  estimates  of  the  profit  of  cotton  cultivation ; 


‘ Banni  an  earlier  variety  has  good  staple,  but  is  very  leafy  ; jeri,  eoming  to  market 
about  a month  or  six  weeks  later,  is  whiter  and  freer  from  leaf,  but  of  poorer  staple. 
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Klidndesh  Cotton  Cultivation. 


Crop. 

Producb  in 
Pounds 

PER  Acre. 

Value  of 
Crop  per 
Acre  at 

• 

Cost  of  Cultivation, 

Net 

Profit. 

Seed 

Cotton. 

C lean 
Cotton. 

present 

rate. 

Labour. 

Manure. 

Seed. 

Kental. 

Total. 

Superior/  Good  Season 
Field  . 1 Bad  . . . 

333 

100 

£.  s.  d. 
1 19  6 

£ s.  d. 
0 9 4 

s.  d. 
0 7 

£ s.  d. 
0 5 0 

£ s.  d. 
0 14  11 

£ s.  d. 
14  7 

233 

70 

16  3 

0 9 0 

III 

0 7 

0 5 0 

0 14  7 

0 11  8 

Average  ( Good  ,,  ... 
Field  . ( Bad  „ ... 

23a 

TO 

16  3 

0 9 0 

0 7 

0 2 0 

0 11  7 

0 14  8 

100 

30 

0 11  3 

0 8 7 

0 7 

0 2 0 

0 11  2 

0 0 1 

The  cotton  crop  is  usually  mortgaged  to  the  moneylender  who 
> receives  it  in  the  raw  or  nnginned  state,  and  gives  hack  to  the 
cultivator  such  seed  as  he  may  want  for  feeding  his  cattle  and  for 
I sowing.  As  each  palla  (246  pounds)  of  seed  mortgages  a man 
! (80  pounds)  of  the  next  year's  cotton,  the  cultivator  pays  from  two 
I to  three  hundred  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  seed. 

During  the  last  fifty  years  Government  have  attempted,  hy 
! improving’  the  staple  and  hy  stopping  adulteration,  to  enhance  the 
value  of  Khandesh  cotton. 

In  August  1831,  Mr.  Boyd  the  Collector  bought  from  £1500  to 
£2000  worth  of  cotton,  paying  something  over  the  market  rate 
for  such  as  was  carefully  picked..  The  hest  cotton  came  from  the 
north-east  suh -divisions.  Next  year  (1832),  Government  ordered 
Mr.  Boyd  to  give  every  attention  to  the  cultivation  and  cleaning  of 
cotton.  £800  (Bs.  8000)^  worth  of  cotton  was  bought  to  he  sent  to- 
China.  On  arrival  at  Panvel,  where  it  was  taken  on  pack  bullocks, 
most  of  it  was  found  in  had  condition.  A little  was  cleaned  and 
sent  to  China,  and  the  rest  was  sold  by  auction  at  a loss  of  £62 
(Rs.  620) . In  1 833,  a small  quantity,  thirty  tons  (855  mans)  sent  to 
Bombay,  was  by  a committee  of  native  merchants  declared  inferior 
to  Anklesvar  and  other  varieties.  In  China  it  fetched  a price 
equal  to  that  of  fair  Dholera.  In  the  same  year  (April  1833), 
Mr.  Boyd  obtained  a quantity  of  American,  Egyptian,  Bourbon,  and 
Pernambuco  seeds  from  the  experimental  farm  at  Broach.  A sample 
of  the  cotton  produced  from  this  seed  was,  in  February  1835, 
pronounced  by  a committee  of  native  merchants  to  be  of  good  quality, 
but  old  and  yellowish.  In  November  1834,  Mr.  Taylor,  a warehouse- 
keeper, forwarded  two  parcels  of  Pernambuco  and  Balna  seed  to 
the  Collector  of  Khandesh  for  experiment,  stating  that  the  trees 
would  not  bear  for  three  years,  and  should  be  kept  trimmed  at  a 
height  of  about  five  feet.  In  1835,  the  Gujarat  customs  collector 
reported  that  Khandesh  cotton  was  being  importied  into  Surat  in 
large  quantities,  and  that  it  was  much  used  for  adulterating  Gujarat 
cotton.  In  1836,  fourteen  tons  (400  mans)  of  the  best  Broach  seed 
were  sent  to  Khandesh  for  trial.  The  produce  was,  according  to 
the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce  (18th  April  1837),  better  than 


1 The  details  are  Es.  500  worth  from  Amalner,  and  Rs.  2500  from  each  of  the 
towns  of  Erandol,  Ydval,  and  Nasirabad. 
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any  Broach  received,  in  Bombay,  and  realised  a slightly  higher  price. 
In  1837  (4th  May),  Mr.  Boyd  sent  a sample  of  the  Dhulia-Bonrbon 
cotton  to  the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce,,  who  pronounced  it 
very  superior,  and  much  better  than  any  offered  for  sale  in  Bombay 
during  the  two  previous  seasons.  The  colour  was  good  and  the 
staple  strong,  fine,  and  long.  It  fetched  about  £4  4s.  (Rs.  42)  a ton 
more  than  the  best  Broach.  On  May  22nd,  the  Collector  forwarded 
to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  two  more  specimens  of  cotton  raised 
in  Khandeshfrom  the  Broach  seed.  Both  were  reported  to  be  fully 
equal  to  any  Broach  cotton,  and  their  value  estimated  at  about 
£21  16s.  (Rs.  218)  a ton.  The  area  under  cotton  cultivation 
amounted  this  year  to  90,750  acres.  In  1838  there  was  a decrease 
of  23,757  acres  in  the  area  under  cotton.  Printed  copies  of  directions 
for  sowing  cotton  were  distributed  among  the  cultivators. 

In  May  1 840,  Government  sanctioned  the  loan  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Grant 
of  £5000  (Rs.  50,000)^  without  interest,  to  get  gins  and  screws  from 
England  for  cleaning  and  packing  cotton.  Mr.  Grant  was  also  allowed 
to  use  the  Lock  Hospital  and  Artillery  Barracks  at  Malegaon 
during  the  rainy  months.  This  season  Mr.  Grant  bought  cotton 
worth  £20,000  (Rs.  2,00,000),  and  advanced  £1200  (Rs.  12,000) 
for  the  next  yeaPs  crop.  The  result  of  Mr.  Grant’s  experiments 
in  gins  and  screws  is  not  mentioned.  The  1840  cotton  crop  was 
estimated  at  1785  tons  (50_,000  moMs),  or  nearly  20  per  cent  above 
the  average  produce  of  the  previous  twelve  years.  In  1843  Mr. 
Reeves  the  Collector  advised  the  abolition  of  the  tax  on  cotton  seed. 
The  crop  was  rather  above  the  average,  although  it  yielded  Govern- 
ment about  £2000  (Rs.  20,000)  less  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

In  1844,^  two  American  planters,  Mr.  Blount  of  Gorakhpur  and 
Mr.  Simpson  of  Madras,  were  appointed  superintendents  of  cotton 
experiments  in  Khandesh.  As  the  sowing  season  was  over,  they 
began  by  setting  up  saw  gins  at  Dharangaon  and  Jalgaon.  They 
bought  1 50,000  pounds  of  seed  cotton.  To  show  the  working  of 
the  machines  they  sent  about  819  pounds  of  ginned  cotton  to  the 
Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  reported  favourably  on  its  quality. 
In  England  it  realised  from  h^d.  to  5Jd.  the  pound,  against 
the  price  of  Dharwar  cotton.  New  Orleans  seed  was  brought 
from  Dharwar  and  Bourbon  from  Madras,  and  in  the  next  season 
37 J acres  were  sown  with  exotic  cotton  as  an  experiment,  and 
1000  more  were  cultivated  by  natives  under  the  planters'"  directions. 
A screw  press  was  also  built.  This  press  failed  from  the  cost  of 
working  it.  But  the  saw  gins  were  popular,  some  of  the  native 
merchants  being  anxious  to  buy  them. 

In  1846,  on  the  resignation  of  the  two  planters,  Mr."  Simpson  was 
again  appointed  superintendent  for  Gujarat  and  Khandesh,  with 
Mr.  Price  as  his  Khandesh  assistant.  Giving  up  the  idea  of  an  experi- 
mental farm,  Mr.  Simpson  arranged  that  in  Erandol  and  Nasirabad, 


^ In  1833,  Mr.  Grant  was  offered,  but  declined,  the  same  loan  on  the  same  conditions 
-for  extending  cotton  cultivation  in  Ndsik. 

2 The  details  from  1844  to  1857  are  taken  from  Gassel’s  Cotton  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  89-100, 
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on  condition  of  tlie  remission  of  tlie  land  cess  and  tlie  payment  of 
135.  4id.  an  acre  (Rs.  5 a higlia)  Orleans  cotton  slionld-be  grown  in 

ninety-nine  acres  (132  bighds) . He  also  sowed  some  New  Orleans  seed 
in  a small  plot  of  land  in  the  factory  garden.  The  plants  came  np 
well^  and  by  the  beginning  of  Angush  ranged  in  height  from  four 
to  eight  inches.  It  was  a season  of  heavy  rainfall.  Near  the  Tapti 
about  nine  acres  were  flooded  and  the  crop  was  losh  and  in  other 
places^  though  the  local  cotton  flourished^  the  New  Orleans  suffered. 
The  Dharangaon  plants  lost  their  pods  and  blossoms,,  and  yielded 
only  a scanty  second  crop.  The  rest  looked  well^  but  towards  the 
close  of  the  season  were  attacked  by  blight.  The  total  yield  was 
only  220  pounds  of  clean  cotton^  and  this  the  planters  reported 
inferior  to  the  local  variety  both  in  length  and  strength  of  staple. 
Mr.  Simpson  thought  that  the  failure  was  due  to  the  unfavourable 
season, and  it  did  not  prove  that  New  Orleans  was  unsuited  toKhandesh. 
But  the  encouragement  was  so  small^  that  Government  ordered  that 
no  further  attempts  should  be  made  to  introduce  New  Orleans. 
A small  experiment  in  1848  was  a little  more  successful^  3f  acres 
(5  bighds)  yielding  about  219  pounds  of  clean  cotton. 

In  1848,,  about  140  tons  (196  khandis)  of  local  cotton  were  bought 
and  ginned  by  Mr.  Price.  A number  of  gins  made  at  the  factory 
were  set  up  in  the  villag’es  of  YavaE  Adavad^  Chopda,,  and  Kasoda. 
The  demand  was  more  than  the  factory  could  supply.  In  I848-49„ 
on  Mr.  SimpsoAs  recommendation^  a cart-load  of  New  Orleans  seed 
was  brought  from  Dharwar  and  given  to  different  cultivators,,  who 
sowed  about  166  acres  (221  bighds).  By  July  the  plants  were  looking 
well  and  were  two  or  three  inches  high.  For  some  time  the  prospects 
were  favourable^  but  later  on  the  crop  was  partly  destroyed  by 
drought.  In  Yaval  the  acre  yield  varied  from  twelve  to  seventy-two 
pounds.  In  the  Dharangaon  factory  garden^  under  the  careful 
supervision  of  Mr.  Price,,  the  acre  yield  was  133|  pounds.  The 
whole  New  Orleans  crop  amounted  to  9046  pounds  of  seed  cotton 
or  2956  pounds  of  clean  cotton.  A sample  was  sent  to  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,,  but  they  did  not  report  favourably  on  it.  It  was  clean 
and  free  from  seed^  but  dull  in  colour,,  and  somewhat  weak  and 
irregular  in  staple.  Though  poor  for  New  Orleans  it  was  much  better 
than  the  local  variety,  and  secured  a ready  sale  at  from  £1  85.  to 
£1  145.  (Rs.  14  - Rs.  17)  the  ton  above  the  ordinary  Khandesh  cotton. 
In  1849-50,  the  cultivation  of  Dharwar  acclimatised  New  Orleans 
increased  from  185  to  1926  acres.  Of  these  about  619  were  early 
destroyed  by  too  much  rain,  and  the  land  was  re-ploughed  and 
sown  with  other  produce.  The  heavy  rains,  though  beneficial  to  the 
local  cotton,  proved  injurious  to  the  exotic  plant.  The  Collector 
Mr.  Elphinston  reported  that  the  exotic  plant  was  less  hardy  than 
the  local,  and  suffered  more  than  it  from  too  much  or  too  little 
water.  The  total  yield  of  New  Orleans,  as  given  in  Mr.  Simpson^ s 
tabular  return,  was  171,169  pounds  or  88  pounds  the  acre, 
against  258  pounds  the  outturn  of  the  local  variety.  In  the  year 
1850,  Mr.  Price  manured  about  I J acre  of  the  factory  garden  at 
Dharangaon  with  120  cart-loads  of  decayed  vegetation  and  cowdung, 
and  after  the  first  fall  of  rain,  sowed  (19th  June)  about  an  acre  with 
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New  Orleans  and  the  rest  with  G-eorgian  seed.  The  seed  vegetated 
in  four  days,  and  by  the  end  of  June  the  plants  were  four  inches 
high.  The  field  was  harrowed,  and  at  the  interval  of  three  days, 
was  thrice  well  weeded.  The  rows  were  thinned  so  as  to  leave 
eight  inches  between  the  plants.  By  the  end  of  July  they  were  2J 
feet  high  and  had  formed  blossoms  and  pods.  The  first  crop  withered 
and  fell  off.  But  a second  followed  with  an  acre  yield  of  240  pounds 
of  clean  New  Orleans  and  213  of  Oeorgian. 

In  1850,  Messrs.  Ritchie  Stewart  and  Company  of  Bombay 
established  an  agency  ^ for  buying  and  ginning  cotton  at  Dharangaon. 
To  help  this  agency  Grovernment  allowed  the  Collector  to  encourage 
cotton  cultivation  by  making  advances  up  to  £1800  (Rs.  18,000). 
The  firm  hired  all  the  Government  gins,  nineteen  of  them  in  working 
order  and  twenty-one  newly  made.  Under  this  new  arrangement 
both  the  ginning  and  bupng  of  cotton  by  Government  almost  entirely 
ceased.  In  1850,  5752  acres  were  under  American  cotton.  Most 
of  the  seed  was  sown  in  May  before  the  rains  began.  What  was 
watered  grew  most  freely,  and  even  the  unwatered  plants  did  fairly 
well.  At  first  prospects  seemed  excellent.  In  June,  the  plants, 
from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  and  some  of  them  three  feet  high, 
were  beginning  to  throw  out  fiowers  and  young  fruit.  Most  vigorous 
and  healthy,  they  had  splendid  leaves,  some  of  them  nearly  six  inches 
across.  In  July,  the  irrigated  plants  were  from  waist  to  breast  high, 
well  filled  with  bolls  and  blossoms.  Later  on  they  were  equal  to 
Louisiana  cotton,  and  in  Chopda  and  Yaval,  some  of  the  plants  were 
superb.  Prospects  continued  good  till  the  plants  came  into  blossom. 
Then  they  suffered  from  two  causes  : the  first-formed  pods  rotted 
from  the  too  deep  shade,  and  the  later  flowers  were  eaten  by  cater- 
pillars. After  a time  came  a second  crop,  but  the  plants  were 
exhausted  and  the  outturn  was  small.  For  local  crops  the  season 
was  very  favourable.^  The  total  produce  from  the  New  Orleans  cotton 
was  690,933  pounds  of  seed  cotton,  or  an  average  acre  yield  of  120 
pounds,  compared  with  164  pounds,  the  yield  of  the  local  variety. 
In  spite  of  this  disappointment,  by  the  exertions  of  the  Collector  and 
superintendent,  and  by  distributing’  prizes  among  the  cultivators 
who  had  helped  most  in  the  experiments,  in  the  next  year  (1851)  the 
area  under  New  Orleans  cotton  rose  ^ to  10,214  acres  (13,619  bighcis). 


^ The  competition  between  this  agency  and  the  local  dealers  created  a large  demand 
for  cotton,  and  prices  within  two  or  three  years  were  nearly  doubled.  Collector,  25th 
May  1854  : Bom,  Rev.  Rec.  XX.  of  1857,  Part  II.  3233-4. 

2 Of  these  experiments,  Mr.  Simpson  has  left  the  following  details  : Chopda,  30  lbs. 
seed  sown  ; crop  grew  freely  ; yield  880  lbs.  of  seed  cotton.  Erandol,  30  lbs.  seed 
sown  in  three  parcels  of  10  lbs.  each,  One  patch  came  up  and  two  were  spoilt  by 
excessive  rain  directly  after  sowing  ; yield  39  lbs.  seed  cotton.  Ydval,  60  lbs.  seed 
sown  ; crop  failed  ; yield  36  lbs.  seed  cotton.  J 4mner,  40  lbs,  seed  sown  ; yield  very 
little.  Nasirabad,  50  lbs.  seed  sown  ; yield  160  lbs.  of  seed  cotton.  The  area  under 
cultivation  was  120  acres  of  brown  and  red  soil.  The  crop  was  a good  deal  injured 
by  insects.  The  yield  was  23,335  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  or  about  7785  lbs.  of  clean  cotton, 
being  at  the  rate  of  64  lbs.  per  acre.  Some  native  seed  was  mixed  with  the  exotic, 
which  being  picked  separately  amounted  to  4958  lbs.  of  seed  cotton.  The  resuls  were  : 
cost  of  cultivation  Rs.  1380-11-8,  value  of  the  crop  Rs.  869-7-9,  loss  Rs.  511-3-11  or 
about  37  per  cent. 

3 According  to  the  superintendent’s  report,  the  area  was  9093  acres  and  the  produce, 
probably  of  clean  cotton,  519,008  pounds  or  57  pounds  the  acre. 
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The  rains  were  very  early  ovei%  and  though  the  local  crop  was  not 
injured^  the  New  Orleans  snfEered_,  and  the  outturn  was  only  l_,064j940 
pounds  or  about  104  pounds  the  acre.  In  March  1851  the  Collector 
Mr.  Elphinston  wrote  : Hitherto  the  New  Orleans  crop  has  been 
precarious^  and  even  if^  in  case  of  failure_,  Government  excuses  the 
rental,  the  cultivator  has  still  lost  time,  labour,  and  profit.’  Except 
in  Chopda  where  the  soil  was  good  and  the  air  moister  than  in  other 
parts,  the  mamlatdars  all  reported  strongly  against  further  attempts 
to  grow  New  Orleans.  In  consequence  of  this,  though  seed  was  given 
gratis,  the  cultivation  of  New  Orleans  fell  in  the  next  year  (1852) 
to  4022  acres  (53634  higlids).  ‘'The  people  are  convinced,’  wrote 
Mr.  Mansfield  the  Collector,  ‘’that  the  soil  and  climate  are  not  suited 
to  the  growth  of  exotic  cotton.’  The  total  produce  was  346,735 
pounds  of  seed  cotton,  or  an  acre  yield  of  eighty-six  pounds  of  seed  or 
twenty-eight  pounds  of  clean  cotton.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Binnie, 
of  Messrs.  Ritchie  Stewart  and  Co.,  wrote  from  Dharangaon : ‘^Frorn 
what  I have  seen  the  New  Orleans  crop  is  very  uncertain  and 
degenerates  in  two  or  three  years.’ 

In  1853,  only  1272  acres  (1696  higlids)  were  under  New  Orleans. 
The  latter  rains  were  scanty,  and  the  crop  suffered  from  drought.  The 
total  produce  amounted  to  83,583  pounds  of  seed  and  24,995  pounds 
of  clean  cotton  or  an  acre  yield  of  twenty  pounds  of  clean  cotton.  In 
September  1854,  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  experiments 
was  abolished,  and  only  a small  establishment  kept  to  look  after 
the  Government  gins.  Of  these,  nineteen  had  been  sold,  a few  hired 
out,  and  there  were  fifty-nine  in  stock  without  any  demand.  In  the 
same  year,  the  cultivation  of  New  Orleans  dwindled  to  twelve  acres 
yielding  1396  pounds  of  seed  or  416  pounds  of  clean  cotton,  or 
rather  less  than  thirty-four  pounds  the  acre.  Since  1855,no  Govern- 
ment attempt  has  been  made  to  grow  New  Orleans  cotton  in 
Khandesh.^  The  Government  machinery  remained  unused,  till, 
in  1857,  Messrs.  Ritchie  Stewart  and  Co.  broke  up  their  agency  at 
Dharangaon. 

From  1860,  when  Mr.  Ashbnrner  was  appointed  Collector,  dates 
the  renewal  of  Government  efforts  to  improve  Khandesh  cotton.  The 
provisions  against  cotton  adulteration  (Act  X.  of  1827),  which  for 
many  years  had  been  little  more  than  a dead  letter,  were  put  in  force. 
But  the  great  demand  for  cotton  gave  much  opportunity  for  fraud  by 
mixing  dirt  and  other  trash,  and  Khandesh  cotton  continued  to  fetch 
much  less  than  its  proper  value.  In  1863,  a pound  of  Peruvian  seed  was 
received  by  the  Collector.  Part  planted  at  Ealing  failed  entirely ; 
the  rest,  sown  in  Dhnlia  and  watered,  yielded  86^  pounds  of  clean 
cotton.  In  1864,  under  the  new  Cotton  Frauds  Act  (IX.  of  1863), 
adulteration  greatly  decreased,  and  Khandesh  cotton  was  so  well 
cleaned  that  its  price  rose  to  within  thirteen  per  cent  of  New  Orleans.^ 
Presses  were  opened  at  Jalgaon  and  Bhnsaval,  and  a cotton  cleaning 
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^ In  1859,  Mr.  Shdmrav  Kdmchandra  planted  some  New  Orleans  seed  sent  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  two  out  of  three  fields  in  Chopda  and  Nasirabad  the  seed 
did  not  come  up.  In  Dhulia  a field  of  fifteen  acres  yielded  380  pounds  of  raw  cotton. 
2 The  price  of  Khdndesh  cotton  was  then  24c?,  the  pound  and  of  New  Orleans  28o?, 
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company  was  started  and  land  bought  at  Jalgaon.  Great  attention 
was  paid  to  the  introduction  of  new  Hinganghat  seed  from  Berar. 
In  1865^  came  the  fall  in  price  after  the  close  of  the  American  war^ 
and  much  cotton  remained  unsold  in  the  cultivators’  hands.  Still  the 
efforts  to  improve  the  district  cotton  were  continued.  1717  tons  of 
seed  were  brought  from  Berar  and  took  the  place  of  more  than  69 
per  cent  of  the  local  crop.  The  outturn  was  very  good^  fetching  as 
high  prices  as  Umravati.  Next  year  (1866),  by  the  still  further  fall 
in  price,  the  area  under  cotton  was  reduced  from  465,524  to  237,911 
acres.  Almost  the  whole  of  this  was  Hinganghat. 

In  March  1867,  £2000  (Rs.  20,000),  and  in  April,  £5000 
(Rs.  50,000)  were  sanctioned  for  the  purchase  of  Hinganghat  seed. 
The  executive  committee  of  the  Cotton  Supply  Association  described 
the  new  cotton  as  worth  at  least  double  the  former  mixed  kind. 
Several  varieties  of  seeds  were  sown  experimentally,  but  only 
Hinganghat  came  up  well  enough  to  pay.  In  Dharangaon  a rich 
landholder  raised,  with  two  waterings,  a crop  of  New  Orleans  that 
yielded  an  acre  outturn  of  800  pounds  of  seed  cotton.  In  1868, 
some  New  Orleans  seed  yielded  a crop  of  good  colour  and  appearance, 
but  so  weak  in  staple  as  to  be  comparatively  useless.  ‘"Nowhere,’ 
says  Mr.  Wilkinson  the  cotton  inspector,  ‘have  I seen  New  Orleans 
fibre  at  all  equal  to  Dharwar,  or  even  sufficiently  good  to  encourage 
its  growth.’  During  1869  there  was  a marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  half  pressed  bales,  as  many  as  10,169  being  despatched 
compared  with  only  460  in  1868. 

In  1869-70,  the  crop  was  good,  and  getting  to  Bombay  clean  and 
unmixed,  the  Faizpur  Hinganghat  fetched  as  high  prices  as  new 
Umravati.  In  some  parts  of  the  district  the  old  local  cotton 
re-appeared.  But  by  distributing  new  Hinganghat  seed,  steps  were 
taken  to  prevent  its  spreading.  Mr.  Carrell,  the  superintendent  of 
experiments,  grew  some  Hinganghat  cotton,  which,  from  the  care 
given  to  its  growth,  picking,  and  cleaning,  fetched  very  high  rates. 
Some  natives  made  very  successful  experiments  with  New  Orleans. 
One  field  of  a single  acre  yielded  as  much  as  250  pounds  of  clean 
cotton,  and  another  of  thirty  acres  yielded  an  acre  average  of  ninety 
pounds.  But  the  staple  was  brittle  and  rather  stained  in  the 
cleaning. 

In  1870,  fresh  Hinganghat  seed  was  supplied  where  it  was  wanted, 
and  experiments  were  made,  but  from  an  overfall  of  rain,  with  little 
success.  In  1871,  the  experiments  failed  from  want  of  rain.  The 
number  of  saw  gins  increased  in  Jalgaon  by  twenty  and  fell  off  in 
Yaval  by  five.  The  1872  crop  was  good,  and  false  packing,  which 
had  given  rise  to  much  complaint  in  Bombay,  was  traced  and  put  a 
stop  to.  In  1873,  the  crop  was  again  fair.  Dharwar  or  acclimatised 
New  Orleans  was  coming  into  favour  as  it  was  found  to  yield  a 
greater  percentage  of  fibre  than  Hinganghat.  The  local  Varhadi 
was  again  creeping  into  use  and  false  packing  was  complained  of. 
Experiments  at  the  Bhadgaon  Government  Farm  showed  that  seven 
unmanured  fields  of  about  67J  acres  yielded  a net  profit  of  47'29 
per  cent.  Mr.  Fretwell  the  superintendent  prepared  some  samples 
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of  tlie  inner  fibre  of  tlie  cotton  plant,  hoping  that  they  might  prove  a 
useful  substitute  for  jute.  In  1874,  the  area  under  cotton  was 
reduced  by  30,844  acres.  The  harvest  was  early  and  the  crop  very 
clean  and  high  priced.  Dharwar  continued  to  rise  in  favour,  though, 
among  ^ the  poorer  class  of  cultivators,  the  want  of  good  seed  was 
complained  of.  The  pressing  arrangements  continued  to  improve. 
The  number  of  unpressed  bundles,  dokdds,  fell  to  770  and  half 
pressing  gave  place  to  full  pressing.  In  1875  the  crop  was  fair, 
though  not  so  good  as  in  the  year  before.  The  area  under  Dharwar 
greatly  increased.  But  complaints  were  made  that,  when  opened 
in  England,  it  was  found  stained  by  oil  pressed  out  of  bits  of  seed. 
In  1876,  the  year  of  scarcity,  the  cotton  crop  suffered  severely. 

Since  1876,  the  use  of  American-seed  Dharwar  has  further 
increased,  and  the  area  under  pure  Hingaughat  been  further 
reduced.  Complaints  have  also  been  made  that  more  of  the  Yarhadi, 
the  short-stapled  local  cotton,  comes  to  market  than  was  the  case 
some  years  ago.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  this  complaint  is  well 
founded.  In  the  outlying  parts  the  growth  of  Yarhadi,  whose 
culture  calls  neither  for  care  nor  skill,  was  never  quite  suppressed; 
and  it  is  doubtful  how  far  it  would  be  advisable  entirely  to  put  a 
stop  to  its  growth.  A certain  quantity  of  Yarhadi  is  required  for 
the  low  counts  of  yarn  used  in  the  coarse  cloth  worn  by  the  local 
poor.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  working  of  Mr.  Yallabhdas’ 
factory  at  Jalgaon  is  the  scarcity  of  this  short-stapled  local  cotton, 
and  much  of  what  is  wanted  has  to  be  brought  from  Indor  and  other 
native  states.  Though  some  of  the  Yarhadi,  grown  in  or  brought 
into  Khandesh,  serves  the  legitimate  use  of  being  worked  into 
cheap  yarn,  other  portions  of  the  crop  are  bought  with  the  hurtful 
object  of  mixing  with  American-seed  Dharwar,  This  mixing  is  said 
to  go  on  chiefly  in  the  yards  of  the  larger  dealers,  when  the  course 
of  the  cotton  market  makes  it  to  their  advantage  to  try  to  pass  off 
inferior  cotton  against  sales.  It  is  no  doubt  an  evil,  and  has  of  late 
caused  much  complaint.  At  the  same  time  the  practice  is  by  no  means 
general,  and  would  cease  if  up-country  buyers  refused  to  take  cotton 
with  any  mixture  of  the  short  staple  variety.  The  preference 
shown  by  the  Khandesh  cultivators  for  American-seed  Dharwar  over 
IlinganghM,  seems  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  yields  a larger 
outturn  and  is  more  easily  picked.  The  want  of  field  labour  in 
Khandesh  makes  the  proper  picking  of  Hinganghat  very  difficult,  in 
some  places  impossible.  The  cotton  stays  on  the  tree  till  it  is  overripe 
and,  in  picking,  gets  mixed  with  its  withered  and  brittle  small 
clinging  leaves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  large  leaves  of  the  American 
variety,  remaining  soft  and  pliable,  drop  from  the  tree  and  make  it 
easy  to  pick  the  cotton  clean.  Its  freedom  from  leaf  has  of  late  led 
the  cultivators  to  mix  American-seed  Dharwar  with  Hinganghat,  so 
as  to  raise  the  value  of  the  HinganghM  by  making  it  seem  freer 
from  leaf.  With  two  varieties  of  cotton  so  nearly  equal  in  price, 
mixture  is  much  less  hurtful  than  the  mixture  of  Yarhadi  with 
American  seed.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Bombay 
Cotton  Trade  Association,  the  mixture  is  injurious  and  lowers  the 
value  of  the  Khandesh  cotton  crop.  The  two  varieties  are  iu  some 
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respects  very  dissimilar  and  do  not  mix  well.  Hinganghat,  thongli 
it  may  gain  in  brightness,  loses  in  fineness  by  mixture  with  the  hard 
and  rough  American-seed  Dharwar.  And  though  the  mixture 
may  be  suitable  for  local  spinning,  its  want  of  evenness  unfits  it 
for  export.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Cotton  Trade  Association, 
Hinganghat  is  the  best  cotton  for  Khandesh  to  grow.  Its  even  silky 
staple  makes  it  a special  favourite  with  spinners.  And  from  what 
they  have  seen  in  Bombay,  the  committee  think  that  American-seed 
Dharwd^r  fetches  a less  price  than  cotton  grown  from  Hinganghat 
seed.i 

A new  feature  in  the  Khandesh  cotton  trade  is  the  export,  partly 
by  road  down  the  Tapti  valley,  but  chiefly  by  rail,  of  unginned 
Hinganghat  to  Broach  and  Sion  in  Gujarat.  This  export  in  the  past 
season  (1879)  was  enough  to  make  about  1600  Bombay  bales  of 
clean  cotton.  It  took  place  early  in  the  year,  the  cotton  reaching 
Broach  before  any  of  the  new  local  crop  was  in  the  market.  The 
cotton  was  ginned  in  the  Broach  and  Sion  factories,  and  of  the 
outturn  about  1200  bales  were  bought  and  used  by  the  Broach  and 
Surat  spinning  mills,  and  the  rest,  about  300  bales,  was  sent  to 
Bombay  and  sold  as  ginned  Khandesh.  The  special  circumstances 
that  make  it  pay  to  send  cotton  from  Khandesh  to  Gujarat  are 
that  as  Hinganghat  is  earlier  than  Broach,  the  cotton  reaches  the 
Gujarat  markets  when  supplies  are  low;  that  the  tonnage  charge  for 
seed  cotton  is  much  less  than  for  clean  cotton  ; that  ginning  is  both 
easier  and  cheaper  in  Gujarat  than  in  Khandesh  ; that  in  Gujarat 
the  seed  fetches  a much  higher  price  than  in  Khandesh ; and 
apparently  the  hope  that  it  may  be  passed  oh  as  machine-ginned 
Broach,  to  which  it  is  inferior  by  about  eight  or  ten  per  cent. 
Steam  ginning  raises  the  value  of  Hinganghat.  But  this  gain  is 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  met  by  the  greater  loss  in  weight. 

30.  Brown  Hemp,  amhddi,  Hibiscus  cannabinus,  grown  more 
or  less  on  every  holding,  is  the  most  economical  fibre  for  general 
agricultural  uses.  It  is  sown  after  the  first  rainfall  in  June  and 
is  cut  in  October.  To  develope  a sufficiently  long  stem,  hemp  wants 
shade  and  is  therefore  always  grown  mixed  with  other  crops  usually 
with  millet,  sesamum,  or  tur.  After  the  nurse  crop  is  reaped,  the 
hemp  is  allowed  to  remain  for  a few  weeks  to  let  the  stems  ripen 
thoroughly.  It  is  then  cut,  tied  in  small  bundles,  and  laid  in  a 
pool  to  ^rot.-*  After  a few  days,  when  the  bark  is  softened,  men, 
generally  of  the  lowest  caste,  Mangs  and  Bhils,  standing  in  the  water 
take  a few  stems  in  their  left  hands,  and  with  the  right  by  a steady 
pull  strip  the  bark  from  the  root  up  to  the  points;  the  handful  is 
then  washed  and  laid  out  to  dry.  The  smell  from  the  rotten  a^nhddi 
is  very  unpleasant.  An  expert  strips  about  twelve  pounds  of  fibre 
a day,  and  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  2s.  (Re.  I)  for  sixty  pounds.  The 
stripped  stems  are  used  in  thatching,  the  tender  tops  as  a vegetable, 
and  the  seeds  yield  an  oil.  The  supply  of  fibre  is  barely  enough 
for  the  people's  wants.  The  bark  of  the  anjan  tree  is  much  used  in 


^ The  Secretary  Bombay  Cotton  Trade  Association  to  Government,  6th  Sept.  1880. 
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making  ropes^  wkick  are  cheaper,  more  easily  got,  and  more  lasting 
than  hemp  ropes.  {See  24). 

31.  Bombay  Hemp,  san^  Orotalaria  juncea,  sown  in  June  and 
reaped  in  October,  is  less  widely  grown  than  brown  hemp.  Its 
ordinary  home  uses  are  making  well  ropes  and  twine.  The  twine 
is  usually  spun  by  Vanjaris  and  other  cattle-keepers  who  spin  on 
a distaff  as  they  graze  their  flocks  and  herds.  To  force  it  to  grow 
tall  enough,  san  has  to  be  sown  very  thickly.  The  crop  is  cut  as 
soon  as  the  plant  has  done  flowering.  The  fibre  is  taken  out  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  brown  hemp  fibre,  but  the  stems  being 
smaller,  the  work  is  harder,  and  the  workman  earns  2^.  (Be.  1)  for 
forty  instead  of  for  sixty  pounds.  When  skilfully  prepared,  san  is 
little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  Bnssian  hemp. 

The  climate  and  soil  of  Khandesh  are  well  suited  to  the  growth  of 
fibre-yielding  plants  of  the  Hibiscus  species.  Any  quantity  could 
be  produced  if  the  demand  was  urgent. 


Khandesh  Dyes  and  Pigments. 


No. 

English. 

Botanical. 

Vernacular. 

32 

Indian  Mulberry  ... 

Morinda  citrifolia 

A'l. 

33 

Indigo  

Indigofera  tinctoria  ... 

Gull. 

34 

Safflower 

Cartliamus  tinctorius... 

Kafdai. 

35 

Turmeric  

Curcuma  longa 

Halc^d. 

32.  Indian  Mulberry,  Morinda  citrifolia,  grown  exclusively 
by  the  Lodhis  or  Alharis  of  Faizpur,  Yaval,  Sankle,  and  Erandol, 
is  cultivated  solely  for  the  sake  of  its  roots  which  yield  a bright, 
though  not  a very  lasting  red  dye.  Khandesh  dl  has  for  long  had  a 
high  name,  the  result  probably  of  years  of  careful  tillage.  The 
export  used  to  be  enormous  especially  to  Grujarat.  But  of  late, 
though  the  local  demand  remains  unchanged,  the  external  demand 
has,  from  the  competition  of  aniline  dyes,  been  greatly  reduced.  The 
sowing  of  dl  wants  much  skill  and  care.  It  takes  place  in  July  or 
August,  that  is  towards  the  middle  of  the  rains.  The  seed  is  sown 
very  thickljq  either  broadcast  or  crosswise  in  close  lines.  It  has  to 
be  covered  about  an  inch  deep  with  mould.  If  lower  down  or  nearer 
the  surface  the  seed  usually  fails  to  sprout.  After  this,  periodical 
weeding  is  all  it  wants  up  to  the  end  of  the  third  year,  when  the  crop 
is  ready  for  digging.  This  costs  about  £6  (Es.  60)  an  acre,  as  the 
whole  field  has  to  be  dug  about  two  feet  deep.  The  deeper  the 
roots  go,  the  more  valuable  they  are,  as  the  finer  and  smaller  portion 
of  them  contains  more  dyeing  matter  than  those  on  the  surface.  If 
there  is  no  demand,  the  roots  are  sometimes  left  as  long  as  four 
years  in  the  ground,  and  if  the  demand  is  great  the  cultivator 
occasionally  digs  the  roots  after  the  second  year’s  growth.  After 
the  fifth  year  the  roots  become  useless  as  a dye,  and  the  bush,  if  not 
cut  down,  grows  into  a tree  with  a stem  sometimes  several  feet  in 
girth.  The  roots,  chopped  into  half-inch  pieces,  are  worth  about 
l^d.  a pound  (Rs.  15  for  128  shers).  The  best  roots  are  those  about 
as  thick  as  a quill,  the  larger  ones  being  wanting  in  colouring  matter 
which  is  mainly  secreted  between  the  bark  and  the  wood.  An 
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acre  of  dl  when  ready  for  market  is  worth  about  £20  (Rs.  200).  The 
dye  is  prepared  by  Rangaris  and  used  in  colouring  turbans,  robes, 
and  cloth.  The  Lodhis  hold  lands  in  their  own  names  and  also 
sub-rent  fields  and  employ  hired  labour.  The  deep  digging  and 
overturning  the  soil  to  extract  the  roots  does  much  good  to  the  land. 

33.  Indigo,  guli,  Indigofera  tinctoria,  had,  in  1878-79,  a tillage 
area  of  4936  acres.  A two-year  and  sometimes  a three-year  crop, 
indigo  is  grown  to  a very  small  extent,  owing  to  the  great  expense  of 
preparing  it  for  market.  The  seed  is  sown  in  July  in  carefully 
tilled  ground.  It  can  be  thrice  cut  during  the  rains,  and  lasts  two 
and  sometimes  three  seasons  generally  without  being  watered.  On 
account  of  its  mixture  with  wood  ashes,  Khandesh  indigo  classes 
rather  low.  The  first  cutting  takes  place  when  the  plant  is  two  or 
three  months  old  ; the  second  year  another  crop  of  leaves  is  cut  from 
the  shrub  which  is  then  considered  useless  and  generally  destroyed  by 
ploughing  up  the  land  and  preparing  it  for  some  other  crop.  Som^ 
cultivators  let  the  plant  remain  in  the  ground  a year  longer  in  order 
to  get  a third  crop,  but  the  yield  is  too  poor  to  be  remunerative. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Faizpur,  indigo  is  raised  in  considerable 
quantities  by  Gujars,  and  the  number  of  unused  pits  near  old 
villages  and  among  the  buried  cities  of  the  Satpuda  range,  shows 
that  the  plant  was  formerly  more  widely  grown  than  it  is  at 
present.  In  spite  of  the  coarse  and  wasteful  mode  of  preparing 
it  and  the  dirtiness  of  the  dye  produced,  Khandesh  indigo  has 
for  long  maintained  its  ground  against  Bengal  indigo.  Formerly 
large  quantities  were  imported  from  Gujarat.  But  of  late  the 
manufacture  of  Gujarat  indigo  has  almost  entirely  ceased,  and 
Khandesh  indigo  now  goes  to  Surat  and  other  Gujarat  markets. 

34.  Safflower,  hardai,  Carthamus  tinctorius,  is  of  two  kinds, 
sddhi  and  husumhydchi.  Sa,dlii,  a strong  plant  with  thorny 
leaves,  is  grown  chiefly  for  its  seed  oil  {see  23).  KiisumhydcM,  a 
slenderer  plant,  is  grown  for  its  flowers,  from  which,  when  dry,  the 
red  husumhci  dye  is  made.  The  market  price  of  husumha  is  about 
Is.  (8  annas)  the  pound. 

35.  Turmeric,  halad,  Curcuma  longa,  is  of  several  kinds,  the 
tuber  in  all  cases  being  the  useful  part.  The  kind  used  in  dyeing 
is  the  lohhandi  halad  with  very  hard  roots.  It  yields  a yellow  dye 
and  is  usually  mixed  with  kiisumha, 

About  the  three  colour  crops,  mulberry,  indigo,  and  turmeric, 
the  common  belief  is  that  if  any  but  a Rangari  grows  them  in  a new 
village,  the  grower's  family  is  doomed  to  perish.  So  when  one  of 
the  crops  has  to  be  grown  in  a new  village,  a ready  tilled  field  is 
handed  over  to  a Rangari  family  who  sow  and  harvest  the  crop, 
thus  admitting  the  dyers'  very  just  claim  to  a royalty  on  a branch 
of  husbandry  that  owes  its  existence  to  their  labour. 
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37 
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Cannabis  sativa 

Papaver  somniforiim  ... 
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36.  Thougli  Tobacco  was  very  early  (1660)  grown  in  KLandesy 
and  spread  from  Kbandesh  to  Gnjaraf^  its  area  is  now  smalb  about 
5600  acreSj  and  its  export  insignificant.  So  ^ mncli  lias  tlie  local 
tobacco  fallen  ofi  by  careless  tillage,  that  it  is  now  almost  set  aside 
for  the  exotic  Virginian  and  Shiraz  hybrid.  This  was  introduced 
as  an  experiment  in  1869-70  by  Mr.  Fretwell,  superintendent  of 
the  model  farm.  The  two  seeds  were  accidentally  mixed  together 
and  the  present  crop  is  a cross  between  them.  The  Havanna  seed 
was  also  tried,  but  was  found  too  delicate  for  the  climate  and  was 
given  up.  The  local  tobacco  is  considered  very  inferior  to  the 
mixed  variety  both  in  strength  and  flavour.  Next  to  the  alluvial 
soils,  which  are  very  limited,  the  grey  soil  on  the  sites  of  deserted 
villages  is  the  best  for  tobacco.  Failing  this,  black  soil  is  chosen, 
though  light  red  is  in  some  respects  more  suitable.  In  the  grey 
soils  of  village  sites  very  little  manure  is  wanted.  After  more  than 
one  crop  has  been  grown,  an  occasional  dressing  of  old  farm-yard 
manure  is  used.  Indigo  refuse  is  a favourite  fertiliser^  but  seems 
to  have  no  special  merit.  Guano  has  lately  been  found  greatly  to 
increase  the  yield. 

Irrigation,  though  objected  to  by  some,  is,  in  Mr.  Fretwelhs 
opinion,  especially  in  the  dry  east,  necessary,  not  for  the  growth 
of  the  plant,  but  to  bring  the  curing  season  before  the  middle 
of  November  when  the  air  is  still  moist.  Tobacco  is  generally 

grown  in  small  plots  of  not  more  than  one-eighth  of  an  acre. 

The  sowing  season  lasts  from  June  to  August,  but  is  sometimes 

delayed  till  October.  The  seed  is  sown  in  beds  nearly  four 

feet  square,  well  manured  with  cattle  dung  and  hand- watered; 
and  from  three  weeks  to  two  months  after  sowing,  when  they  are 
between  five  and  seven  inches  high,  the  seedlings  are  planted  in 
specially  prepared  plots,  at  a foot  distance  from  each  other,  in  rows 
half  a yard  apart.  During  the  whole  time  of  growth,  the  plants  are 
carefully  weeded,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  well  set,  a small  bullock 
hoe,  kolpci,  is  passed  between  the  rows.  Twice  during  growth,  the 
suckers  are  removed,  but  this  is  usually  very  carelessly  done.  In  a 
native  field,  nearly  all  full  grown  plants  have  suckers  rivalling  the 
parent  stem  in  luxuriance,  and  flowers  on  both  stems  and  suckers. 
They  seldom  show  any  signs  of  an  attempt  to  limit  the  number  of 
leaves.  For  this  reason  the  leaves  are  not  properly  developed  and 
their  strength  and  flavour  never  come  to  perfection.  The  cutting 
time  lasts  from  November  to  February,  or  about  five  and  a half 
months  from  the  time  of  sowing.  At  the  time  of  cutting,  the  lower 
leaves  are  usually  faded  and  yellow,  the  central  ones  in  prime 
condition,  and  the  upper  ones  unripe.  Generally,  the  whole  plant  is 
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^ At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  tobacco  was  a novelty.  Asdd 
Beg  (died  1626),  on  a mission  from  Akbar  to  Bijapur  about  1603,  saw  tobacco  for  the 
first  time.  He  brought  some  back  as  a rarity  to  Agra.  The  Emperor  took  a few 
puffs,  but  was  dissuaded  by  his  physicians  from  smoking  more.  The  nobles  took  to  it 
and  the  practice  spread  rapidly  (Elliot’s  History,  VI.  165,  167).  In  1617,  as  it  had  a 
very  bad  effect  on  the  health  of  many  people,  the  Emperor  Jahdngir  forbad  its  use 
(Elliot,  VI,  351).  In  1660,  Tavernier  speaks  of  its  growing  in  such  quantities  nea,? 
Bnrhiinpur  that  the  people  having  no  vent  for  it  left  it  to  rot  op  the  ground. 

2 Collector’s  3228,  22nd  July  1873, 
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cut  and  the  flower  buds  nipped_,  leaving  a few  inches  of  stem  which 
again  throws  out  fresh  leaves.  But  these  are  worth  very  little 
and  are  seldom  gathered.  The  Kunbis,  from  a feeling  against 
destroying  vegetable  life,  do  not  cut  the  plants  themselves,  but 
employ  Bhils  and  others  to  do  it  for  them.  A few  of  the  better 
husbandmen,  especially  among  the  Musalmans  and  those  near  the 
Grovernment  farm,  pluck  the  leaves  singly. 

According  to  the  common  way  of  curing  them,  the  plants  as  they 
are  cut,  are  laid  in  rows  on  the  ground  until  the  leaves  lose  their 
brittleness  and  become  limp  and  flaccid.  They  are  made  into  bundles, 
erkds,  of  four  or  five  plants  each,  and  brought  to  some  convenient 
place  for  drying,  very  often  to  the  roof  of  the  owner^s  house,  and 
laid  in  close  overlapping  rows.  When  the  colour  of  the  leaves  has 
begun  to  change,  the  rows  are  turned  over,  and  this  is  done  several 
times  with  many  sprinklings  of  water  till  all  are  of  nearly  the  same 
shade.  At  this  stage,  about  twenty-five  small  bundles  are  made 
into  large  bundles,  judis,  tied  together  with  a few  fibres  of  the  root 
oithe  palas,  Butea  frondosa,  tree,  sprinkled  with  water,  stacked  and 
covered  with  gunny  cloth  or  rosha,  Andropogon  schoenanthus,  grass, 
and  loaded  with  heavy  stones.  'To  equalise  the  fermentation,  every 
third  day  the  bundles  are  turned,  watered,  and  rebuilt.  This  water- 
sprinkling, made  necessary  by  the  dryness  of  the  climate,  destroys 
the  finer  qualities  of  the  tobacco.  The  process  of  curing  is  entirely 
performed  in  the  open  air  and  takes  from  five  weeks  to  three  months. 
The  part  near  the  stem  is  always  mouldy  and  the  rest  varies  from 
the  proper  fawn  colour  to  deep  black.  Much  is  absolutely  rotten. 

Blackened  tobacco,  though  useless  for  any  other  purpose,  is 
generally  preferred  by  the  natives.  The  present  method  of  curing 
must  continue,  unless,  by  the  help  of  irrigation,  tobacco  is  sown  in 
June  and  cut  in  November,  and  a drying  house  is  made  underground 
and  covered  with  thick  thatch.  Even  with  this  care,  the  wind  will 
probably  be  too  strong  to  allow  leaves  to  grow  perfect  enough  to  be 
made  into  cigars.  The  only  improvement  in  curing,  introduced  on 
the  model  farm,  is  the  cutting  out  of  the  stem.  Cultivators  dispose 
of  their  tobacco  to  dealers  at  from  £3  to  £4  (Rs.  30 -Rs.  40)  the 
hundred  bundles,  judis.  The  price  of  the  local  variety  varies  from 
16^.  to  £1  6s.  (Rs.  8-Rs.  13)  the  man  of  eighty-two  pounds.  The 
new  tobacco,  when  grown  by  natives,  realises  from  £1  to  £1  10s. 
(Rs.  10 -Rs.  15),  and  on  the  model  farm  from  £1  12s.  to  £2  10s. 
(Rs.  16 -Rs.  25)  the  man  of  eighty-two  pounds.  The  average  acre 
cost  of  tillage  varies  from  £3  to  £3  10s.  (Rs.  30 -Rs.  35),  and  the 
outturn  from  about  £14  8s.  to  £25  (Rs.  144 -Rs.  250).^  Considering  the 
climate,  Mr.  Fretwell  is  of  opinion  that  tobacco  should  be  grown  only 
for  local  use.  He  suggests,  for  the  improvement  of  the  crop,  that 
the  local  variety  should  be  given  up ; that  the  seed  should  be  chosen 
only  from  the  crown  flowers  in  the  best  plants ; that  manure  should 
be  more  freely  used  and  the  seed  sown  early  in  June ; that  tops  and 
suckers  should  be  continually  removed,  allowing  only  seven  or  eight 


^ Nine  to  ten  82  pound  mans  at  from  £1  12s.  to  £2  10s.  (Rs.  16 -Rs.  25)  a man. 
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leaves  on  eacli  plant ; and  in  the  matter  of  cnring^  that  single  leaves 
should  be  plucked  and  cured  without  the  stems. 

37.  Hemp^  gdnja,  Cannabis  sativa,  is  sparingly  grown  in 
gardens  to  make  hhdng.  Most  of  the  bhdng  used  in  the  district  is 
imported. 

38.  Poppy khashhas,  Papaver  somniferum^  despite  all  Grovernment 
efforts  short  of  actual  prohibition^,  was  formerly  widely  grown.  In 
]839_,  its  cultivation  was  most  profitable.  Enough  of  the  Khandesh 
drug  was  in  store  at  Ahmedabad  to  meet  the  Gujarat  demand  for 
two  years.  Although  both  the  soil  and  climate  were  unsuited  to  its 
growth^  its  cultivation  had  been  carried  on  for  generations  and  the 
people  were  particularly  partial  to  it.  The  cultivator  had  a certain 
market  for  his  produce  at  a fixed  though  moderate  price.  The 
Collector  was  allowed  to  buy  all  the  opium  in  its  raw  state  at  about 
85.  (Rs.  4)  the  pound_,  and  prepare  it  in  the  Dhulia  factory  for  sale. 
In  I856_,  by  order  of  the  Government  of  India^  the  Dhulia  factory 
was  closed  and  poppy  cultivation  stopped.  During  the  twenty  years 
ending  1856^  the  greatest  area  cultivated  in  any  one  year  was  2380 
acreSj  which  yielded  28,208  pounds  or  1I’84  pounds  the  acre.^ 
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39.  Sugarcane^  us,  had^  in  1878-79,  a tillage  area  of  1420  acres. 
Though  called  Saccharum  officinarum,  it  has  no  botanical  existence 
as  it  has  drifted  so  far  from  its  natural  condition  that  it  cannot  be 
reproduced  by  seed.  Sugarcane  has,  from  very  early  times,  been 
grown  in  India,  and  it  is  believed  that  from  India  the  whole  cane- 
growing districts  of  America  and  the  West  Indies  were  supplied 
with  cuttings.  In  1750  canes  were  introduced  into  the  Mauritius 
and  there  brought  to  very  high  perfection,  and  from  Mauritius  many 
superior  kinds  have  been  brought  back  to  India  and  grown  for  years 
without  any  marked  falling  off. 

The  five  chief  kinds  of  Khandesh  cane  are  : a small  cane,  hhadya  ; 
a black  cane,  kdla;  a white  cane,  pundya  or  pdudhra ; a striped  cane, 
hdngdya;  and  Mauritius,  a yellow  cane.  The  small  khadya  cane  is 
the  most  widely  grown,  as  though  it  yields  inferior  molasses,  its 
hardness  makes  it  stand  storing  and  carrying  from  one  market 
to  another.  The  black,  kdla,  cane,  the  best  for  eating,  is  usually 
grown  for  that  purpose  only.  The  white,  pundya  or  pdndhra,  and 
striped,  hdngdya,  canes  are  both  good  croppers,  but  require  to  be  well 
watered  and  freely  manured.  They  are  usually  cut  for  the  market, 
but  also  yield  very  fair  molasses.  One  variety  of  the  white  cane,  a 
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little  stouter  than  the  finger^  hard  and  Voody^  contains  apparently  but 
little  juice.  What  there  is  must  be  very  sweet  as  the  yield  of  molasses 
is  very  great.  The  Mauritius  cane,  introduced  on  the  Government 
farm  at  Bhadgaon,  is  now  rather  widely  grown.  As  to  bring  it  to 
perfection  it  wants  rich  manuring  and  watering,  it  is  usually  found 
only  in  the  fields  of  the  welhto-do.  The  molasses  is  sugary  and 
fine,  but  as  it  carries  badly,  its  price  rules  little  above  the  small 
khadya  cane  molasses. 

Kich  black  loam  is  the  best  soil  for  sugarcane  ,*  but  highly 
manured  light  soils  are  also  very  productive.  In  growing  sugar- 
cane, care  is  taken  not  to  plant  it  on  the  same  ground  oftener  than 
once  in  three  years,  and  that  the  intervening  sowings  are  ordinary 
dry  crops,  jirdyat.  The  ground  is  first  ploughed  crosswise  and  hoed 
to  break  the  clods  ; manure,  from  thirty  to  100  cart-loads  the  acre, 
is  spread,  and  the  field  ploughed  once  or  twice  so  as  thoroughly 
to  work  in  the  manure.  The  surface  is  then  smoothed,  and  any 
large  clods  are  powdered  with  a wooden  mallet.  Then,  after  a final 
ploughing  into  parallel  ridges  one  and  half  feet  apart,  and  letting 
water  into  the  channels  between  the  ridges,  the  field  is  ready  for 
planting.  The  seed  canes  are  cut  into  short  lengths,  kdndis,  and  the 
planter,  filling  a small  basket  and  placing  it  under  his  left  arm,  drops, 
end  to  end  and  about  six  inches  apart,  the  pieces  of  cane  along  the 
channels,  treading  on  each  to  settle  it  well  into  the  mud.  Every 
three  or  four  planters  have  an  attendant  who  keeps  filling  their 
baskets  with  cuttings.  On  the  third  day  after  planting,  comes  the 
first  watering,  ambimi,  and  on  the  seventh  day  the  second,  nimhuni. 
After  these  follow  regular  eight-day  waterings.  A fortnight  after 
planting,  young  shoots  begin  to  sprout,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first 
month,  they  are  far  enough  on  to  allow  the  hoe,  kolpa,  to  pass 
between  the  lines.  This  is  done  three  times  at  intervals  of  a month. 
After  this  it  is  weeded  by  hand. 

During  the  sixth  month,  or  just  before  the  iittara  naksliatra, 
the  latter  half  of  September,  the  ground  is,  to  help  the  after-growth, 
hdthhhary  that  comes  thickly  during  the  early  rains,  carefully  loosened 
to  a considerable  depth  by  a small  mattock,  kudal.  While  rain  is 
falling  water  is  withheld.  But  as  soon  as  rain  ceases,  a light 
watering,  veravni,  is  given  merely  to  wash  in  the  rain  water  which 
is  deemed  cold  and  hurtful  to  surface  roots. 

The  cane  suffers  from  several  enemies.  The  white  ant,  udhdi,  may 
be  kept  in  check  by  placing  bags  of  pounded  cowdung  mixed  with 
salt  and  blue  vitriol,  in  the  main  water  channels.  Flowing 

over  these  bags,  the  water  becomes  salt  enough  to  kill  the  ants  without 
hurting  the  cane.  Alu,  a small  grub  which  destroys  the  cane  by 
boring  numerous  holes  in  it,  is  the  larva  of  a large  fly  which  lays 
its  eggs  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  No  remedy  for  this  pest  is 
known.  Hamni,  a grub  about  four  inches  long,  eats  the  young 
roots,  and  if  not  checked,  works  great  havoc.  It  is  got  rid  of  by 
soaking  dried  til  (No.  20)  stems  in  the  well  until  the  water 
becomes  light  brown.  Two  or  three  doses  of  this  water  are  usually 
enough.  Nothing  but  fencing  and  watching  can  check  the  robberies 
of  pigs  and  jackals. 


Beccaa,] 
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The  cane  is  ready  for  cutting  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
months  if  not  it  is  left  until  the  thirteenth  nionth_,  as  the  cultivators 
believe  that  if  cut  in  the  twelfth  mouth^,  the  juice  is  much  less 
: sugary.  When  the  canes  begin  to  throw  up  flowering  spikes^  they 
are  considered  ready  for  crushing.  As  the  root  part  is  charged  with 
particularly  rich  juice_,  the  canes  are  cut  over  several  inches  below 
the  ground.  They  are  then  stripped  of  all  dry  and  loose  leaves  and 
carted  to  the  mill.  Here  the  tops^  hdudyds,  are  cut  off^  and  used 
to  feed  the  mill  cattle.  The  crop  is  not  at  present  so  profitable  as 
I it  might  be  made  by  improved  machinery.  A great  deal  of  the 
sweet  matter  is  wasted  by  the  rude  mode  of  extracting  the  juice. 
!Besides_,  not  acquainted  with  any  method  of  refining  sugar^  the 
» cultivator  s only  produce  is  raw  molasses^  gul.  A large  quantity 
of  canes  are  also  eaten  by  the  people  in  their  natural  state. 

The  crop  is  disposed  of  in  three  ways^  by  sale  in  the  village  markets 
to  be  eaten  raw;  by  making  cuttings^  hene,  for  planting;  and  by 
crushing  in  mills  for  molasses.  TV^hen  sold  to  be  eaten  raw  a good 
crop  leaves  a profit  of  from  £10  to  £12  IO5.  (Rs.  100  - Rs.l25)  an  acre ; 
when  sold  as  cuttings  for  planting,  it  fetches  from  £20  to  £S0 
(Rs.  200  - Rs.  300)  an  acre ; and  when  made  into  molasses,  the  acre 
yield  is  £5  (Rs.  50).  Only  the  best  and  the  largest  canes  are  fit 
^ for  cuttings.  Smaller  canes,  if  juicy  and  sweet,  are  set  aside  to  be 
eaten  raw;  and  those  attacked  by  jackals,  pigs,  and  white  ants  are 
taken  to  the  mill.  The  mill,  ghdni,  made  of  bdhhul,  Acacia  arabica, 
and  kept  under  water  in  some  well  or  reservoir,  is  generally  the 
property  of  the  cultivator.  It  costs  about  £2  10s.  (Rs.  25)  and 
lasts  for  two  or  three  seasons.  The  boiling  pan,  hadhaij  is  hired 
from  a Griijai  or  a klarvadi  for  2s.  to  4s.  (Re.  1 - Rs.  2)  a day. 
The  mill-workers  are  about  twelve  in  number,  seven  of  them 
ghadles,  mostly  of  the  Mhar  caste,  for  removing  the  canes  from  the 
field  and  stripping  them  of  their  leaves ; one  pertodya  to  cut  the 
canes  into  small  two-feet  pieces  ; two  millers,  ghdnddrSj  one  to  feed 
the  mill  and  one  to  take  the  canes  from  the  other  side ; one 
fireman,  dasthuli  j and  one  boiler,  galvd.  The  boiler  gets  from  3s.  to 
4s.  (Rs.  1|-  - Rs.  2)  a day,  besides  an  eighty-two  pound  lump,  held,  of 
molasses  when  the  work  is  finished.  The  others  get  from  2|d.  to 
t 3d.  (1^-2  annas)  a day,  and  small  quantities  of  molasses,  cane,  and 
juice.  Besides  these,  the  village  carpenter,  potter,  leather  worker, 
washerman,  and  M.har  have  their  respective  allowances.  W^hen 
cane  is  being  crushed  beggars  infest  the  place  night  and  day,  and 
the  Kunbi  tries  to  please  them  expecting  in  this  way  to  reap  a 
good  harvest.  In  the  evening  the  mill  is  the  resort  of  all  the  pdtils 
and  elders,  and  the  owner  distributes  juice,  cane,  and  bits  of  the 
new  molasses,  gul. 

40.  Chillies^  wiirchi,  Capsicum  frutescens,  with  a tillage  area,  in 
1878-79,  of  12,569  acres,  form  part  of  the  people^s  daily  food.  It 
is  the  chief  element  in  their  curries  and  enters  more  or  less 
largely  into  all  their  other  dishes.  Hence  every  cultivator 
tries  to  ^ keep  a suitable  corner  near  a well,  or  other  water- 
Bupply,  in  which  to  grow  at  least  enough  for  his  household  wants. 
Sown  in  the  third  week  of  May,  the  seeds  are  evenly  scattered 
B 411—22 
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over  a richly  manured  bed.  Water  is  given  every  other  day 
during  the  first  week^  and  afterwards  once  a week.  Early  in 
June^  after  the  first  shower^  when  about  six  inches  high^  the  young 
plants  are  ready  for  moving.  They  are  put  out  in  pairs  about  two 
feet  apart.  During  the  early  stages  of  their  growth  they  have  to  be 
often  hoed  with  the  kolpa,  and  while  the  fruit  is  setting’_,  water  is 
altogether  withheld.  After  the  flowers  are  shed  a small  top-dressing 
of  manure  is  applied,  and  the  usual  watering  resumed.  Mirchi  yields 
two  crops  a year.  The  first  or  green  crop  is  ^thered  about  the 
middle  of  August  and  sold  at  the  rate  of  about  three  farthings  a pound 
(30  or  40  lbs.  the  rupee).  The  late  or  dry  crop  comes  six  weeks 
later.  When  fully  coloured,  the  pods  are  picked  and  spread  in  the 
sun  until  thoroughly  dry,  when  they  are  called  red,  Idl  mirchi,  and 
are  worth  about  2(i.  a pound  (12  pounds  the  rupee). 

41.  Brinjal,  vdngi,  Solanum  melongena,  is  grown  in  the  same 
way  as  chillies.  But  as  it  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  various 
under-ground  enemies,  it  is  usual,  at  the  time  of  transplanting, 
to  smear  the  roots  with  a mixture  of  a basket  of  buffalo  dung  and 
a tola  of  assafoetida  in  two  pails  of  water.  If  grubs  appear  while 
the  plant  is  growing,  they  are  usually  got  rid  of  by  placing  in  the 
main  water  channel  a large  bag  with  assafoetida,  garlic,  camphor,  and 
sulphur.  Sunday  is  thought  the  luckiest  day  for  transplanting 
brinjals,  and  also  for  sprinkling  the  plants  with  cow’s  urine  to  guard 
against  leaf  insects.  When  the  fruit  is  small  and  poor,  the  usual 
cure  is  to  lay  a dead  dog  in  the  water  channel.  The  ordinary  price 
is  less  than  a half-penny  a pound  (4  lbs.  for  one  anna). 

42.  Sweet  Potatoes,  ratdlu,  Ipomsea  batatas,  evidently  a variety 
of  the  common  potato,  are  planted  in  June  and  sometimes  in 
March.  The  ground  wants  much  manure,  cowdung  ashes  being 
thought  the  best.  As  in  the  case  of  the  betel  creeper,  the  climbing 
stems  are  cut  into  lengths  of  about  fifteen  inches  and  planted.  So 
soon  as  the  cuttings  have  struck  root,  they  are  hoed  with  the  holpa. 
The  crop  wants  frequent  but  not  over-heavy  waterings.  The  greatest 
regularity  and  care  are  required  to  save  it  from  the  attacks  of  a 
minute  grub.  When  the  tubers  are  full  grown,  to  help  them  to 
ripen,  the  watering  is  stopped.  It  is  a splendid  vegetable,  and  much 
eaten  especially  on  fast  days. 

Field  and  garden  tillage  are  not  clearly  separated.  The  tools 
and  methods  are  the  same,  and  gardening  is  little  more  than  a 
special  branch  of  the  tillage  of  watered  land. 


Khdndesh  Bulbs  and  Roots, 


No. 

English. 

Botanic. 

Vernacular, 

43 

Potato 

Solanum  tuberosum 

Batata. 

44 

Yam  

Dioscorea  alata 

Goradu. 

45 

Onion 

• • • 

Allium  cepa 

Kdnda. 

46 

Garlic 

Do.  sativum 

Lasun. 

47 

Carrot 

Daucus  carota 

Gdjar. 

48 

Radis  h 

Rapbanus  sativus  ... 

Mula. 

49 

Turmeric 

• • • 

Curcuma  longa 

Halad, 

50 

Ginger 

Zingiber  officinale  ... 

A'le. 

Peccan.] 
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43.  Potatoes;,  hoAata,  Solanum  tuberosum_,  are  little  grown. 
The  soil  is  too  sticky and  even  when  the  difficulty  of  soil  has  been 
overcome^,  the  climate  does  not  admit  of  any  great  success. 

44.  "yams^  clciUj  Pioscorea  alata^  are  managed  in  much  the  same 
way  as  sweet  potatoes.  There  are  two  or  three  cultivated  kinds,  and 
several  wholesome  wild  yams  are  gathered  both  for  food  and  medicine. 

^ 45.  Onions,  kdnda,  Allium  cepa,  are  a most  important  crop. 
Great  care  is  bestowed  on  them,  the  system  differing  little  from  the 
best  practice  of  European  gardens.  Reared  in  seed-beds,  the  young 
plants  are  put  out  in  lines  on  prepared  ground.  The  onion  crop 
takes  three  months  to  ripen  and  should  be  watered  once  a fortnight. 

46.  Garlic,  lasim,  Allium  sativum,  is  treated'  in  much  the 
same  way  as  onion.  A perennial  plant,  it  is  propagated  by  dividing 
the  roots  which  are  made  up  of  a number  of  small  bulbs.  The  crop 
wants  constant  and  careful  watering,  and  is  ready  in  about  4 J months. 

47.  Carrots,  gdjar,  Daucus  carota,  are  widely  grown  and  with 
great  success.  The  chief  Khandesh  carrot  is  long  and  reddish,  in 
flavour  not  much  inferior  to  the  best  European  kinds.  The  seed  is 
always  sown  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  before  the  mno^^dsya,  the  last 
day  of  the  Hindu  month,  as  it  is  believed  that  the  woody  heart  of 
the  carrot  will  thus  be  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  size. 

48.  Radishes,  tyiuIcIj  Raphanus  sativus,  are  of  two  kinds  or 
colours,  white  and  red.  They  are  much  grown,  and  are  eaten  both 
raw  and  boiled.  The  leaves  are  used  as  greens. 

49.  Turmeric,  halad,  Curcuma  longa,  is  of  two  kinds.  One, 
highly  aromatic,  is  used  as  a medicine  and  a seasoning  for  curries 
and  ddl.  The  other  is  a dye  stuff.  {See  86). 

50.  Ginger,  die,  Zingiber  officinale,  wants  free  manuring  with 
equal  parts  of  horse,  cow,  and  sheep  dung.  The  seed  is  sown  any  time 
from  April  to  September,  and  the  roots  are  fit  for  digging  after  about 
eighteen  months . The  after-management  of  the  roots  depends  on  their 
quality  and  the  class  of  article  for  which  they  are  best  suited.  In 
curing  ordinary  ginger,  the  roots,  on  being  dug  up,  are  partly  boiled 
in  a Wide-mouthed  vessel.  Then,  after  drying  for  a few  days  in  the 
shade,  they  are  steeped  in  weak  lime-water,  sun-dried,  steeped  in 
stronger  lime-water,  and  buried  for  fermentation.  When  the 
fermenting  IS  o ver,  the  ginger,  no wcalleds^iii^/?,,  is  ready  for  the  market. 
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No. 

English. 

Botanic. 

Vernacular. 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

67 

58 

69 

60 

61 

62 

63 

Brinjal  or  Egg  plant.. 
Tomato  or  Love  apple 

Common  Melon 

Water  Melon ' 

White  Gourd... 

Bottle  ,,  

Squash  ,, 

Milk  „ ...  ;;; 

Snake  ,, 

Common  Cucumber 
Field 

Cornered  ,, 

Hairy  „ ^ 

Solanum  melongena  . 
Lycopersicum  escuien- 
turn. 

Cncnmis  melo 
Cueurbita  citrullus  ... 
Ciicurbita  alba 

Lagenaria  vulgaris  ... 
Cueurbita  melopeppo 
Do.  longa 

Trichosanthes  angnina 
Cuenmis  sa.tivus 

Do.  utilissimns... 
Luffaj  acutangnla 
Momordica  charantia 

Vdngi. 

Vel  vangi. 

iKharhuj. 

Tarbuj  or  Kalingad. 
Kohla,  JBhopla,  or 
Chukdi.  j 

D%dhya. 

Gangdphal. 

Manga  bhopla. 

Pa  dual. 

Kdkdi  or  Khiri. 

TuroA. 

Kdrle. 

i 
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52.  Tomatoes^  vel  vdngi,  Ljcopersicum  esculentum^  are  found  in 
almost  every  native  garden. 

53.  Common  or  Musk  Melons,,  Icharhuj,  Cucumis  melo^  are 
grown  in  mounds^,  in  the  beds  of  streams  and  half  dry  rivers.  Koli 
fishermen  and  Bhois  show  wonderful  skill  in  the  growth  of  this  plant. 
Unfortunately  an  enormous  quantity  of  manure  is  used,,  and  as  the 
mounds  are  washed  away  every  rains,,  the  unused  manure  is  wasted. 

54.  Water  Melons^  tarhuj  or  halingad,  Cucurbita  citrullus^ 
sometimes  grown  during  the  rains^  either  in  garden  ground  or 
millet  fields,,  are  gathered  green^  and  cooked  as  a vegetable.  In  the 
hot  months^  the  water  melon  is  much  more  widely  grown  than  the 
common  melon^  and  forms  a delicious  cooling  food  for  all  classes. 
They  are  sold  very  cheap,  three  farthings  (J  anna)  being  the 
ordinary  price  for  a fruit  of  four  to  six  pounds  weight. 

55  to  58.  Gourds,  of  which  besides  those  named  there  are  several 
uncertain  species,  are  mostly  grown  in  gardens  in  the  rains  and 
eaten  cooked.  An  uneatable  wild  bottle  gourd  (No.  56),  called 
hadva  hhopla,  is  much  sought  after  for  making  floats.  Two  of 
them,  firmly  netted  together  with  string,  make  a very  substantial 
buoy  for  a single  swimmer,  and  a raft  well  provided  with  them  can 
carry  a heavy  load  across  the  roughest  river. 

59.  The  Snake  Gourd,  'padval,  Tricosanthes  anguina,  is  usually 
planted  by  the  side  of  a cottage  or  fence  over  which  it  is  allowed  to 
climb.  It  is  much  esteemed  as  a vegetable. 

60.  The  Common  Large  Cucumber,  kdkdi,  Cucumis  sativus,  is 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  melon,  and  like  the  melon  bears  in 
the  hot  weather. 

61.  The  Small  Field  Cucumber,  kdkdi,  Cucumis  utilissimus, 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  the  gourd  tribe,  is  alike  easy  of  culture 
in  the  field  or  garden  during  the  rains,  and  under  irrigation  during 
the  dry  season.  It  is  eaten  both  raw  and  cooked,  and  is  considered 
particularly  wholesome. 

62.  The  Cornered  Cucumber,  turdi,  Luffa  acutangula,  is  of  two 
kinds,  known  as  dodkeojidigilke.  The  dodkas’  long  deep-fluted  angles, 
sliced  off  and  cooked,  are  an  excellent  substitute  for  French  beans. 

63.  The  Hairy  Cucumber,  kdrle,  Momordica  charantia,  is  seldom 
grown.  It  is  a bard-skinned  fruit,  and  has  to  be  thoroughly  steeped 
in  salt  water  before  it  is  used. 


KhdndesTi  Pod  Vegetables. 


No. 

English. 

Botanic. 

Vernacular. 

64 

Chinese  Beans 

Dolichos  sinensis 

Chavli. 

65 

...  •••  .»•  ... 

Canavalia  gliidiata  ... 

Govdr  or  Vauz, 

66 

...  •••  •••  ... 

Do.  virosa 

Jangli  govdr. 

67 

...  ...  ... 

Dolichos  lablab 

Pdota. 

68 



Psophorar  pus  tetrago- 
riolobus. 

Chaudhdri, 

69 

French  Beans 

Phaseolus  vulgaris  ... 

Vildyati  phali. 

70 

Hibiscus  esciiientus 

Bhendi. 

71 

Earthnut  

Arachis  hypogaea 

Bhuimug. 

DeccanJ 
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64  to  68.  All  these  beans  are  used  green_,  sliced  into  strips^,  and 
boiled.  66  is  probably  the  wild  original  of  65  which  has  been 
cultivated  to  great  perfection. 

69.  French  Beans  are  pretty  generally  grown  near  towns^  but 
seldom  in  ordinary  country  gardens. 

70.  The  Bhendiy  Hibiscus  esculentus^  is  grown  everywhere^ 
both  in  fields  and  gardens.  Full  of  slimy  juice  which  can  be  got 
rid  of  by  boiling  with  lime  juices  it  is  highly  prized  by  all  classes  for 
its  cooling  and  strengthening  properties. 

Many  wild  plants^  especially  members  of  the  pea  tribe,  are  eaten 
by  the  poor  in  years  of  scarcity.  Several  others  are  more  or  less 
widely  grown,  but  they  are  mere  varieties  of  those  already  described. 

71.  See  22. 

Khdndesh  Greens. 


No. 

English. 

Botanic. 

Vernacular. 

72 

Brown  Hemp 

Hibiscus  cannabinus . 

Amhadi. 

75 



Phaseolns  aconitifo- 
Hus. 

Math. 

74 

Gram 

Cicer  arietinum 

Marhhara. 

75 

Radish 

Raphanus  sativus  .. 

Mula. 

76 

Bastard  Saffron 

Carthamus  tinctorius. 

Kardai. 

77 

Bitter  Greens 

Trigonella  foenum- 
grsecnm. 

Methi. 

78 

Coriander 

Coriandrum  sativum. 

Kothimhir. 

79 

Goose  Foot  

Clienopodium  viride... 

Chdkvat. 

80 

Amaranth  

Amaranthus  pol^’ga- 
mus. 

Chavli. 

81 

Indian  Spinach 

Basella  alba,  &c. 

Maydl. 

82 

Dill  

Anethum  sowa 

Shepu. 

83 

•••  ... 

Tribulus  terrestris  ... 

Gokhru. 

1 

72  to  76  have  been  already  described  as  ordinary  crops.  {See 
25,  30,  17,  11,  48,  and  34).  They  are  also  grown  in  gardens  for  the 
sake  of  their  young  tender  tops  which  are  used  as  greens.  Cultivators 
usually  allow  gram  tops  to  be  gathered  in  their  fields,  as  careful 
pinching  brings  a growth  of  side  shoots  and  an  increased  yield. 

77.  Bitter  greens,  methi,  Trigonella  foenumgraecum,  is  the 
most  commonly  grown  of  all  native  vegetables.  It  is  sown  in  the 
rains  and  in  the  cold  season  under  irrigation.  In  rich  soil  it  is  fit 
for  cutting  about  the  third  week  after  sowing,  and  sells  for  a little 
under  a half-penny  a pound  (1  anna  for  four  one-pound  bundles). 
The  ripe  seeds  are  largely  used  in  compounding  native  medicines, 
and  sparingly  as  an  article  of  food. 

78.  Green  coriander,  hothimhir,  Coriandrum  sativum,  is  an 
excellent  vegetable  and  is  generally  used  for  seasoning  curries  and 
chutneys.  The  ripened  seeds,  dhane^  pounded  fine,  are  used  in  most 
kinds  of  native  diet. 

79.  80,  and  81,  are  all  common  vegetables,  the  green  leaf  in  each 
case  being  the  edible  part. 

82.  Dill,  shepu,  Anethum  sowa,  is  grown  all  the  year  round 
except  in  the  three  hot  months.  As  the  whole  plant  when  young  is 
fit  for  use,  the  quantity  of  food  obtained,  from  even  a small  plot,  is 
very  great.  The  ripe  seed,  shop,  is  a popular  remedy  for  flatulence, 
and  is  used  as  a condiment. 
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83.  GolihrUy  Tribulus  terrestris,  though  wild^  is  so  universally 
gathered  as  a food  stuff  as  to  deserve  a place  among  local  vegetables. 


Khdndesh  Spices  and  Condiments. 


No. 

English.. 

Botanic. 

Vernacular. 

84 

Ginger 

Zingiber  officinale 

Sunth. 

86 

Chillies  

Capsicum  frntescens  ... 

Mirchi. 

86 

Sugarcane  

Saccharum  oificinarum. 

Us. 

87 

Mustard  

Sinapis  racemosa 

Rai. 

88 

Coriander  Seed 

Coriandrum  sativum  ... 

Dhane. 

89 

Turmeric 

Curcuma  longa 

H(dad.  • 

90 

Dill  Seed  

Anethum  sowa 

Shop. 

91 

Cardamom  

Elettaria  cardamomum. 

Eichi. 

92 

Carum  ptychotis 

Ooa,  ajvdn. 

93 

Curry  Leaf  

Bergera  konigii 

Kadi  nimb. 

94 

Fennel 

Foeniculum  vulgare 

Badi  shop. 

95 

Cumin  ... 

Cuminum  cyminum  ... 

Jire. 

.96 

Anise  Seed  

Peucedanum  graveolens. 

Shop  (another  kind). 

97 

Black  Pepper 

Piper  nigrum 

Kale  miri. 

98 

Betel  Nut 

Areca  catechu 

Swpdri, 

99 

Betel  Leaf  

Piper  betel  ... 

Ban. 

84  to  90.  See  50,  40,  39,  26,  78,  49,  and  82. 

91.  Cardamoms,  eJclthy  Elettaria  cardamomum,  are  grown  in 
sufficient  quantities  for  local  wants.  There  is  no  export. 

92.  Ova,  Carum  ptychotis,  a blind  nettle  with  fleshy  odorous  leaf 
is  pretty  generally  grown  in  gardens,  but  nowhere  very  extensively! 
The  seeds  are  used  as  a medicine. 

93.  Curry  Leaf,  hadi  nimb,  Bergera  konigii,  is  used  by  Hindus 
to  season  curries. 

94.  95,  and  96.  Fennel,  hadi  shop,  Foeniculum  vulgare,  cumin 
jire,  Cuminum  cyminum,  and  anise,  shoj),  Peucedanum  graveolens! 
are  seldom  used  as  pot-herbs,  and  even  their  seeds  cannot^ 
as  condiments,  compete  with  the  much  more  pungent  and  aromatic 
jsaraway  so  cheaply  imported  from  Europe  and  "the  Persian  gulf. 
^Among  native  drugs  they  keep  a prominent  place  as  stomachic 
medicines,  especially  in  the  ailments  of  women  and  children. 

97.  Black  Pepper,  Mle  miri.  Piper  nigrum,  is  grown  in  most 
gardens  but  nowhere  extensively. 

98.  Betel  Nuts,  supdri,  Areca  catechu,  are  not  a product  of  the 
district,  although  a few  trees  are  grown  in  most  large  gardens. 

99.  Betel  Leaf,  pan.  Piper  betel,  is  in  general  use,  being 

chewed  with  a little  lime  and  a slice  of  the  betel  nut.  It  is  said  to 
stimulate  the  digestion.  But  if  swallowed  in  large  quantities  it 
causes  giddiness  and  other  symptoms  of  intoxication.  The  culti- 
vation of  the  betel  vine,  a common  Khandesh  industry,  is  carried  on 
with  astonishing  accuracy  and  success.  • 

The  betel  garden,  pan  mala,  is  a work  of  art.  The  best  site  is 
the  well- drained  alluvial  bank  of  a river  or  stream.  The  vine  is 
rather  fond  of  an  iron  soil,  but  lime,  salt,  or  soda  are  fatal  to 
it.  The  well  must  last  throughout  the  year,  be  perfectly  sweet,  and 
not  more  than  forty  feet  deep,  otherwise  the  cost  of  raising  the 
water  eats  away  the  greater  part  of  the  profits.  The  betel  leaf  it  is 
said,  cannot  be  grown  from  channel  water,  which  is  very  cold.  After 
the  site  has  been  chosen,  the  next  point  is  to  fence  it  from  cattle, 
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thieves^  and  strong*  winds.  First  is  an  outer  line_,  hum^an^  of 
substantial  wicker  work^  split  bamboos^  zizypbns  twigs^  or  other 
pliable  material.  Inside  of.  this  fence  is  a thick  milk -bush  hedge.^ 
Then  comes  a belt  of  the  large  castor  plants  and  last  of  all_,  a row 
of  plantain  trees.  The  garden  is  laid  out  in  an  unvarying  pattern. 
The  "whole^  crossed  by  water  channels  and  roads/ forms  beds  of 
different  shapes  and  sizes.  Each  bed^,  known  by  a particular  name 
such  as  the  cheritang,  the  bertang,  and  the  vafa^  is  stocked  with  a 
certain  number  of  vines^  so  that  the  outturn  and  other  particulars 
of  a garden  can  be  calculated  with  great  nicety. 

After  the  ground  has  been  laid  out  and  properly  levelled^  tree 
seeds  are  sown  for  the  vines  to  train  on.  Round  the  edge  of  each 
bed  is  a line  of  shevri,  Sesbania  aegyptiaca^  and  in  the  centre^  from  two 
to  three  feet  apart^  the  seeds  of  kadga,  Agati  grandiflora^  andpanp'ura, 
Erythrina  indica^  and  from  four  to  six  feet  apar/  single  seeds  of 
the  nimh,  Azadirachta  indica,  are  planted.  In  addition  to  these,  the 
popaij  Carica  papaya^  singly^  and  plantain  trees  in  pairs  are  dotted 
about  according  to  the  amount  of  shade  required.  These  seeds  are 
sown  in  the  first  week  in  June,,  mrig  nakshatra,  and  after  that ,,  hand- 
weeding  and  watering  every  eight  days  is  all  that  is  wanted  up  to 
the  end  of  December,  pushy  a naksliatra,  when  the  nurse  trees  are 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  high  or  large  enough  for  planting  the 
vines. 

From  the  tops  of  the  best  ripened  shoots,  in  the  old  plantation, 
seven  inch  cuttings  are  taken.  They  are  first  made  into  small 
bundles,  wrapped  in  plantain  leaves,  soaked  in  the  water  they 
have  been  accustomed  to,  carried  to  the  new  plantation,  soaked  in 
the  new  water,  and  all  but  two  tips  buried  in  the  ground.  For  some 
time  water  is  given  daily ; later  on  once  in  two  days  ; and  afterwards, 
except  during  the  hot  months  when  it  is  given  every  other  day,  once 
in  six  days. 

From  each  unburied  tip  a shoot  springs.  When  they  are  a few 
inches  long  the  shoots  are  led  up  the  stems  of  the  nurse 
trees,  and  lightly  tied  with  strips  of  a dried  sedge,  path,  so  elastic 
that,  without  untying*  it,  the  pressure  of  the  growing  vine  keeps 
it  loose.  When  the  vine  has  grown  to  the  proper  height,  it  is  turned 
back  and  trained  down  until  it  reaches  the  ground,  where  it  is 
layered  in  the  earth  and  again  turned  up.  This  is  repeated  until  the 
tree  stem  is  fully  clothed  with  vines,  when  the  whole  is  firmly  tied 
with  the  dried  reeds  of  the  lavdli  grass.  After  this  the  management 
of  the  plantation  closely  resembles  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  vine 
in  Southern  Europe. 

Leaf  picking  may  be  begun  eighteen  months  after  planting,  but 
in  the  best  gardens  it  is  put  off  till  the  end  of  the  second  year.  The 
leaves  may  be  gathered  green  and  ripened  artificially,  or  they  may 
be  left  to  ripen  on  the  vine,  though  this  reduces  their  value.  The 
leaf  picker  uses  both  hands,  the  thumbs  sheathed  in  sharp-edged 
thimble-like  plates  which  nip  the  leaves  clean  off  without  wrenching 
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the  plant.  The  vine-grower  is  either  himself  a leaf-dealer  or  he  sells 
his  crop  in  bulk  to  a leaf-dealer.  Their  table  of  measures  is  : 400 
leaves  make  a havli  ; forty-four  havlis  a kurtan  ; and  four  kurtans  ov 
70^,400  leaves  an  ojhe.  In  retail  the  leaves  are  sold  from  1 Jd.  to  3d, 
(1-2  annas)  the  hundred. 


Khdndesh  Fruit  Trees. 


No. 

English. 

Botanical. 

Vernacular. 

100 

Plantain  

Musa  paradisiaca 

Kel. 

101 

Mango 

Mangifera  indica 

A'mha. 

102 

Pomegranate 

Punica  granatum  ... 

Dalirnb, 

103 

Guava 

Psidinm  guava 

Jamb. 

104 

Custard  Apple 

Anona  squamosa 

Sitdphal. 

Kdmphal. 

105 

Bullock’s  Heart 

Do.  reticulata 

106 

Papai 

Carica  papaya 

Popai. 

1 >7 

Grape  Vine  

Vitis  vinifera 

Drdksba. 

108 

Orange.., 

Citrus  auraritium 

Paring, 

P apnas. 

109 

Pomtllo  or  Shaddock. 

•Do.  decurnana 

110 

Lime  ...  

Do.  limetta 

Limbu. 

111 

Mulberry  

Morus  indica 

Tut, 

112 

Jujube 

Zizyplius  jujuba 

Bor. 

1 13 
114 

Tamarind  

Eugenia  jambolana  .. 

Jdmbul. 

Tamariudus  indica  ... 

A'mli  or  Chinch. 

115 

Wood  Apnle 

Feronia  elephantum  . 

Kavath. 

116 

Marking  Nut 

Seinecarpus  anacar- 
dium. 

Bibva. 

117 

•••  •*«  ••• 

B issia  latifolia 

Moha. 

118 

... 

.®gle  marmelos 

Bel. 

100.  The  Plantain,  kel,  Musa  paradisiaca,  is  widely  grown 
wherever  water  is  plentiful  and  easily  raised.  There  are  two  tolerably 
distinct  kinds,  the  ray  kel  and  the  common  kel.  The  ray 
kel  is  like  the  Chinese  banana.  The  fruit,  though  thinner  skinned 
and  somewhat  better  flavoured  than  the  common  plantain,  is  less 
suitable  for  cooking,  and  being  a light  cropper  and  wanting  much 
water,^  is  but  sparingly  cultivated.  The  common  three-cornered 
plantain,  the  taperi  of  Gujarat,  the  monde  of  Madras,  and  the  gulur 
hale  of  Mysor,  is  easily  grown  and  yields  freely.  As  the  fruit  matures, 
its  very  thick  rind  becomes  so  tough  and  leathery,  that  the  ripening 
has  to  be  finished  by  artificial  means.  Newly  cut  bunches,  piled 
into  a conical  heap,  are  covered  with  a thick  layer  of  clay.  At  the 
bottom  a small  opening  is  left,  through  which,  by  means  of  a tube, 
the  smoke  of  burning  cowdung  is  blown  until  the  inside  is  full  of 
smoke,  when  the  opening  is  closed.  This  is  repeated  for  several 
days  until  the  plantains  become  yellowish  white.  They  are  then  fully 
ripened,  and  when  washed  are_  fit  for  sale.  Good  plantains  usually 
sell  at  a little  less  than  a farthing  apiece  (eight  for  1 anna).  The 
small  sweet  banana,  or  golden  plantain,  is  now  grown  to  some 
extent  in  Khandesh,  especially  near  the  Government  farm  where  it 
was  introduced. 

Ifll.  The  Mango  tree,  amhay  Mangifera  indica,  is  common  in 
gardens  and  in  fields  where  it  is  usually  planted  in  clumps  or  groves. 
There  are  many  varieties,  depending  mainly  on  the  condition  of  the 
soil  in  which  the  tree  is  grown.  Though  wholesome  when  ripe  and 
taken  in  moderation,  the  mango  is,  in  the  hot  season,  the  cause  of 
much  sickness,  the  poorer  classes  often  eating  it  unripe  and  to  excess. 

Ifid,  104,  and  105  are  all  common  fruits  and  are  found  some- 
times in  separate  plantations  and  sometimes  mixed. 
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106.  The  Papai^  pvpai,  Carica  papaya^  is  sometimes  eaten  raw 
and  ripe^  but  more  often  balf  ripe  and  cooked.  It  grows  rapidly 
from  seed^  and  as  a rule  bears  in  fourteen  months, 

107.  The  Grape  Yine^  drdhsh,  Vitis  vinifera^  is  not  muck  grown^ 
and  only  in  the  gardens  of  the  rich.  The  white  sWeetwater  is  the 
favourite  kind.  It  suffers  a good  deal  from  mildew_,  especially  on 
sour  landj  but  where  the  subsoil  and  other  conditions  are  suitable^ 
the  fruit  is  sometimes  excellent. 

108.  The  Orange^  ndring,  Citrus  aurantium^  is  very  successfully 
grown  in  some  gardens.  There  are  several  kinds^  each  with  its  local 
name.  The  finest  flavoured  is  the  sintra. 

109  and  110.  The  Pomelo^  papnas,  Citrus  decumana,  is  not  much 
grown_,  being  too  uncertain  in  its  bearing.  This  is  also  the  case  with 
the  sweet  lime_,  sdkhar  limhu,  a variety  of  Citrus  limetta.  The  sour 
lime  is  in  every  garden^  and  here  and  there  in  large  orchards. 

Ill,  112,  and  113,  often  grown  in  gardens,  are  also  found 
self-grown  round  fields  and  in  waste  land.  The  silk  factory  at  the 
Government  farm  has  given  an  impetus  to  the  growth  of  the  mulberry, 

114  and  115  are  both  forest  trees.  The  pod  of  the  Tamarind, 
chinch,  Tamarindus  indica,  and  the  fruit  of  the  wood-apple,  havath, 
Peronia  elephantum,  are  much  esteemed  by  native  cooks  for  their 
rich  sharp  flavour. 

116  and  117.  The  Marking  Nut,  a.  Seme  carpus  anacardium^ 

and  moha,  Bassia  latifolia,  though  hardly  garden  plants,  are 
generally  found  near  villages  where  the  hihva  nuts  are  eagerly 
gathered  and  eaten  by  children.  The  moha  succeeds  best  on  stony 
ground,  it  is  usually  owned  by  Bhils  and  other  wild  tribes,  who 
eat  and  distill  the  flowers  and  boil  oil  from  the  ripe  seeds. 

118.  The  Bel,  ^gle  marmelos,  commonly  found  near  Hindu 
dwellings,  is  planted  by  the  people,  not  so  much  for  its  fruit,  for  only 
the  poor  eat  it,  as  for  its  leaves  which  are  a favourite  offering  to  Shiv, 

Khdndesh  Flowers. 


No, 

English. 

EOT41UC. 

Veenacular. 

119 

Rose  

Rosa  of  species 

Ghdab. 

120 

Oleander  ..i 

Nerium  odorum 

KanJier. 

121 

Shoe-flower 

Hi  biscus  rosa-sinensis 

J ctsvand. 

122 

Exilis  Tree  ... 

Cerbera  thevetia 

Sonchdpha. 

Pdrijdtak. 

123 

Coral  Plant 

Jafcropha  miiltifida  ... 

124 

Jasmine  

Jasminum  grandiflo- 
rum  

Chambeli. 

125 

126 

Do.  

IndianPorget-me-not, 

Jasminum  sambac  ... 

Mogrd. 

127 

or  China  Creeper  ... 

Quamoclit  vulgaris... 

Ishkapech. 

Rangoon  Creeper  ... 

Quisqualis  indica  ... 

128 

Elephant  Creeper  ... 

Argyreia  speciosa  ... 

SamudrasTiok. 

129 

Sunflower 

Helianthus  annuus... 

Suryaphul. 

Gul-jdfri. 

130 

French  Marygold  ... 

Tagetes  patula 

131 

Zinnia 

Zinnia  elegans 

Canna  indica 

Mdka. 

132 

Indian  Shot 

Devkel. 

133 

Marvel  of  Peru 

Mirabilis  jalap 

Oul-abas. 

134 

Water  Lilies 

Nymphoea  

Kamal. 

135 

G-lo  be  Am  aranth 

Gomphrena  globosa  . 

Jdjirigundi. 

119.  Damask  and  China  Boses  are  the  most  common.  The 
large  perpetual  rose,  shevti,  is  also  grown  in  good  gardens. 

120  to  123  are  flowering  shrubs,  all  commonly  cultivated. 
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124  and  125.  Besides  the  common  chamheli,  dasminum  grandh 
florum,  and  mogra,  Jasminum  samhac^  several  other  jasmines  are 
sometimes  found.  These  two  are  the  gardener^s  stock  plants^  and 
the  most  profitable  of  all  his  crops^  much  sought  after  to  supply  the 
jesamin  flowers  worn  at  festivals^  marriages^  and  other  rejoicings. 

126j  127^  and  128  are  beautiful  climbers^  usually  planted  in 
-pleasure  gardens.  They  are  little  cultivated  by  mere  market 
.‘gardeners. 

129.  The  Sunflower^  surya  phul,  Helianthus  annuus^  is  Some- 
Times  grown  for  its  seed  oih  but  the  quantity  of  oil  is  too  small  to 
smake  it  a paying  crop  though  of  excellent  quality. 

130j  131^  132,  and  133  are  common  in  every  garden.  The  flowers 
•are  sold  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  decoration,  the  leaves  of  the 
Zinnia  being  preferred  in  the  shrdddha  ceremony  for  decorating 
offerings  to  the  spirits  of  deceased  ancestors. 

134.  The  Red  and  the  White  Lotus,  hamaly  Nymphoea,  are 
abundant  in  every  pond. 

135.  The  Amaranth,  jdjirigundi,  Gomphrena  globosa,  is  the 
'’commonest  cottage  garden  annual,  its  globular  flower  heads  being 
dn  great  demand  as  ornaments  for  women'’s  hair. 

The  Khandesh  Government  Farm  was  started  early  in  1869  by  the 
Collector  Mr.  L.  R.  Ashburner,  C.S.I.,  who  obtained  a Government 
grant  of  £2000  (Rs.  20,000).  Mr.  Ashburner  meant  to  have  chosen 
a site  somewhere  near  Dhulia  the  head-quarter  station,  but  near 
Dhulia  land  was  dear  and  difficult  to  buy,  and  the  farm  was  finally 
fixed  about  two  miles  north  of  Bhadgaon  where  was  a considerable 
area  of  waste  land.  The  assistant  collector  in  charge  of  Bhadgaon 
began  by  buying  a few  fields  bringing  up  the  whole  area  to  324 
acres.  Some  of  the  fields  were  sown  with  cotton  and  other  ordinary 
crops,  and  in  April  1869,  the  farm  was  handed  over  to  Mr.  Fretwell 
who  had  been  appointed  -superintendent.  For  the  first  few  years 
the  continuance  of  the  farm  was  very  doubtful,  and  twice,  for  want 
of  funds,  it  was  all  but  given  up. 

The  first  important  experiment  was  the  introduction  of  exotic 
tobacco.  Seed  was  brought  from  Cuba,  Havannah,  and  Virginia, 
and  Shiraz  seed  was  supplied  by  Dr.  Balfour  of  Haidarabad.  The 
Shiraz  seed,  first  sown  in  1868  by  Mr.  Ashburner  in  his  garden  at 
Dhulia,  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  farm,  where  accidentally  mixed 
with  the  Virginian  seed,  it  was  in  1869-70  introduced  as  an 
experiment.  The  hybrid  variety  has  since  spread  over  a very  large 
area,  proving,  if  not  the  finest  of  the  foreign  kinds,  at  least  the  best 
suited  to  the  climate  and  soil  of  Khandesh. 

Amateur  experiments  have  also  been  made  in  curing  the  leaf  for 
the  various  forms  of  prepared  tobacco.  So  far  as  they  have  gone, 
these  experiments  seem  to  show  that  cheroot-making  is  not  likely  to 
succeed,  but  that  the  manufacture  of  cake  tobacco,  such  as  black 
cavendish,  or  even  golden  leaf,  is  fairly  practicable.  Though  it 
might  not  for  a time  make  much  way  in  European  markets,  this 
tobacco  would  readily  take  the  place  of  the  lower  sorts  of  American 
tobacco  so  largely  used  in  India  especially  by  the  European  troops. 
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Tkougli  various  minor  experiments  were  tried,,  for  tke  first  two  or 
three  years  the  farm  was  a cotton  farm^  other  crops  being  dealt  with 
as  necessary  items  in  a rotation^  the  object  of  which  was  the  growth 
of  cotton.  Hinganghat  cotton  was  introduced  into  Khandesh  in 
1864,,  and  chiefly  by  the  free  distribution  of  seed,  soon  displaced  the 
coarse  short-stapled  local  Yarhadi.  Hinganghat  has  in  turn  been 
hirgely  superseded  by  American  acclimatised  in  Hharwar.  This  is, 
now,  as  a rule,  sown  on  all  light  lands  as  well  as  on  the  less  sticky 
kinds  of  black.  The  choice  from  year  to  year  of  the  finest  of  the- 
I produce  for  seed  has,  since  1868,  been  carefully  carried  on..  The- 
seed  thus  obtained  is  every  year  sold  to  the  neighbouring  cultivators 
to  sow  in  their  fields.  Latterly  the  demand  has  nxuch  exceeded  the 
, supply. 

The  scarcity  of  field  labour  has  throughout  been  a standing 
hindrance  to  the  farm.  Kunbis  have  seldom  to  leave  their  family 
holdings  in  search  of  work,  and  Bhils,  Mhars,  and  other  day 
labourers  are  usually  so  irregular  in  their  habits  as  to  be  unfit  for 
work  involving  care  or  skill.  In  1869  arrangements  were  made 
with  the  Bombay  Commissioner  of  Police  to  supply  a number  of  freed, 
slaves.  Several  batches  came  from  time  to  time  and  were  gradually 
trained.  A few  ran  away  and  otherwise  misbehaved,  but  most 
turned  out  well,  becoming  the  most  useful  and  trusted  workmen  on 
I the  farm.  In  1875,  the  whole  of  them,  about  sixty  in  all,  accepted, 
the  offer  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  went  to  South  Africa 
to  form  an  agricultural  colony.^  The  sudden  withdrawal  of  such  a 
large  number  of  workers  was  a great  loss  to  the  farm. 

In  1874,  the  farm  was  placed  under  the  management  of  Mr. 

^ Stormont  and  on  the  new  footing  of  self-support.  A farm  that 
did  not  pay  was,  it  was  argued,  no  fit  model  for  native  husbandmen. 
Under  this  system  all  experiments  were  given  up,  and  only  crops 
certain  to  pay  were  grown.  The  results  were  not  satisfactory,  and 
in  1876  the  institution  was  restored  to  its  former  position  as,  an 
experimental  farm.  The  farm^s  chief  successes  have  been  the 
introduction  of  Mauritius  sugarcane  from  Baitalj  the  spread  of 
Shiraz  tobacco  over  the  district ; the  regular  use  of  machinery  and  the. 
remedy  of  many  defects ; the  successful  rearing  of  silkworms  and’ 
, reeling  of  silk  ; the  growth  of  mulberry,  dividivi,  logwood,  bamboos,, 
casuarinas,  and  other  useful  trees ; the  discovery  of  several  new 
fibres ; and  the  introduction  of  an  improved  breed  of  cattle  from, 
Mysor,  Guntur,  and  Gujarat. 

The  cross  between  the  foreign  and  the  native  breeds  of  cattle  has 
produced  a race  of  excellent  milkers.  Cheese-making  is  at  present  a 
subject  of  experiment  on  the  farm.  A stud  of  Arab  pony  stallions  has, 
been  added  to  the  farm  stock.  Two  Arab  donkeys  have  also  been 
located  for  mule -breeding,  and  an  improvement  is  being  attempted; 
in  the  breed  of  sheep  by  crossing  the  country  sheep  with  the  heavy 
fat-tailed  African  animal. 


W en  these  nepoes  came  to  the  farm  they  lived  in  the  fields  rather  than  in  huts 
j cooked  food,  and  were  ignorant  of  any  sort  of  tillage.  When  they  left 
they  had  learned  house  habits  and  cooking  and  had  gained  a fair  knowledge  of  th( 
raising  of  the  commoner  crops.  ^ 
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In  1874,  a class  was  opened  for  stipendiary  apprentices.  These 
apprentices  are  lads  between  fifteen  and  twenty,  sons  or  relations  of 
cultivators  paying  a yearly  Grovernment  rental  of  at  least  £5  (Rs.  50), 
who  have  passed  the  fourth  vernacular  standard  examination,  and 
who  promise  to  serve  for  three  years  and  learn  all  branches  of 
farm  work.  They  have  free  quarters  and  a monthly  allowance  of 
£1  (Rs.  10)  the  first  year,  £1  4s.  (Rs.  12)  the  second,  and  £1  10s. 
(Rs.l6)  the  third.  Several  youths  have  finished  their  terms,  and 
started  farming  and  stock-breeding.  So  far  they  promise  to  do 
credit  to  their  training.  An  evening  class  for  teaching  Balbodh 
reading  and  writing  has  also  been  opened  on  the  farm  for  the  use  of 
the  boys  and  young  men. 

The  general  opinion  of  Europeans  in  India,  who  have  not  studied 
native  agriculture,  is  that  it  is  wasteful  and  systemless.  Mr.  Stormont 
is  satisfied  that  this  opinion  is  unsound.  Considering  his  position 
and  the  means  at  his  disposal,  it  is,  says  Mr.  Stormont,  difficult  to 
suggest  any  decided  reform  which  the  cultivator  can  afford  to 
carry  out.  Especially  with  the  spread  of  irrigation,  manure  is  the 
great  want.  The  supply  can  be  only  gradually  increased.  Town 
sweepings  and  night-soil  must  be  better  stored  and  more  widely 
spread,  firewood  must  be  cheapened  and  take  the  place  of  dry 
dung  cakes,  and  the  practice  of  stall-feeding  and  the  use  of  litter 
must  become  more  general. 

The  first  attempt  to  grow  silk  was  made  in  1826  by  Mr.  Ciberne 
the  Collector.!  The  worms  were  not  the  local  tasar  silkworms,  but 
what  they  were  and  whence  they  came  is  not  known.  In  1827  a 
mulberry  garden  with  a small  establishment  was  opened  in  Dhulia 
and  a sample  of  the  silk  was  sent  to  Bombay.  A committee  of 
silk  brokers  pronounced  the  sample  inferior  and  not  suited  to  the 
China  or  English  market.  For  local  manufacture  it  was  valued  at  from 
14s.  to  18s.  (Rs.  7 - Rs.  9)  a pound.  Strong  hopes  were  entertained 
that  the  silk  would  improve  if  the  trees  gave  better  food.  In  1831 
Khandesh  silk,  classed  with  third  or  fourth  class  Canton  silk,  was 
sold  in  Dhulia  at  18s.  (Rs.  9)  the  pound.  In  1837,  Signor  Mutti 
an  Italian,  superintendent  of  silk  culture  in  the  Deccan,  inspected 
the  Dhulia  silk  factory.  He  reported  that,  though  in  charge  of  three 
peons  entirely  ignorant  of  the  proper  mode  of  treating  the  worms 
and  winding  the  silk,  the  worms  and  mulberry  trees  throve  well 
He  was  surprised  to  find  the  silk  so  superior  in  quality.  It  was  selling 
at  from  £1  4s.  or  £1  6s.  (Rs.  12  or  13)  a pound.  He  particularly 
noticed  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  mulberry,  but  complained  that 
instead  of  in  rows  close  together,  they  should  have  been  planted 
twenty-five  feet  apart.  To  help  Mr.  Giberne's  experiment  the 
Bombay  Government  asked  the  Government  of  Bengal  to  send  five 
convicts  with  their  families,  skilled  in  the  management  of  silkworms 
and  in  the  winding  of  silk.  The  convicts  came  bringing  with  them 
a quantity  of  eggs,  but  they  were  sent  to  Poona  instead  of  to  Dhulia 
In  1838,  Government  having  determined  to  concentrate  all  their  efforts 
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on  tlie  Poona  experiments  under  Signor  Mutti^  made  over  tlie  Dlinlia 
factory  to  a Bohora  named  Nnr-nd-din^  wPo^  from  other  speculations, 
after  a few  years  became  bankrupt,  and  the  culture  of  silk  was 
given  up.  The  failure  of  the  experiment  was  owing  to  want  of 
special  Imowledge  and  experience  in  the  persons  engaged.  Mr. 
G-iberne^s  information  was  entirely  theoretical,  and  he  seems  to 
have  left  the  district  soon  after  the  experiment  began.  His  successor 
took  no  particular  interest  in  the  subject  and  it  was  neglected. 
The  experiment  was  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  district  was  in  a 
high  degree  suitable  both  to  the  mulberry  tree  and  the  silkworm. 
In  1843,  the  special  attention  of  the  local  authorities  was  directed 
to  the  subject  of  silk,  but  nothing  seems  to  have  been  done.  In 
1867,  Mr.  Ashburner  the  Collector  applied  for  a yearly  grant  of 
£150  (Bs.  1500)  to  enable  him  to  introduce  the  culture  of  silk. 
He  observed  that  the  first  experim-ent  had  not  received  a fair  trial, 
and  that  this  second  attempt  could  be  made  under  more  favourable 
circumstances.  The  silk  districts  of  Bengal  were  connected  by  rail 
with  Khandesh,  and  the  people  were  ready  to  take  up  any  speculation 
likely  to  prove  profitable.  Mr.  AshburnePs  proposal  was  sanctioned; 
but  as  he  soon  after  left  the  country  on  furlough,  the  experiment 
did  not  make  much  progress.  The  establishment  was  united  with 
that  of  the  Model  Farm  under  Mr.  Fretwell,  who  visited  Mysor 
to  study  the  rearing  of  silkworms.  In  April  1869,  the  Collector 
Mr.  Sheppard  reported  that  he  was  going  to  push  on  mulberry 
cultivation  during  the  next  rains,  and  hoped  to  begin  the  rearing  of 
worms  in  the  cold  weather.  Meanwhile  the  farm  was  reduced  to  a 
cotton  farm  and  the  silk  experiments  fell  to  the  ground.  In  1870, 
Hr.  Bainbridge,  superintendent  of  the  Hhulia  jail,  began  an 
experiment  with  some  500  eggs  of  a variety  which  ran  through  all 
its  stages  in  about  sixty  days.  The  seed  came  from  the  Dharwar 
jail,  and  the  first  breed  was  successfully  fed,  and  though  stunted, 
was  healthy.  Of  about  8000  worms,  1000  died  early.  The  rest 
were  large  and  strong,  and  300  moths  yielded  50,000  eggs,  whose 
hatching  fell  due  in  the  beginning  of  June.  Three-fifths  were 
hatched,  but  all  died  within  a fortnight  either  from  excessive  heat 
or  from  the  smell  of  a neighbouring  latrine.  The  cocoons  5100  in 
number,  after  killing  the  chrysalis  in  hot  water,  weighed  on  an 
average  2 ’4  grains.  Steady  efforts  have  since  been  made  to  rear 
silk  worms  at  the  Bhadgaon  farm.  But  so  far  the  results  have  been 
disappointing. 

Blights  are  rare,  and  never  so  widespread  as  to  affect  the  general 
harvest.  Cotton  occasionally  suffers  from  a blight,  daya,  under 
which  the  flowers  and  pods  fall  off.  Ploughing  between  the  rows  is 
said  to  have  a good  effect,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  a shower  of  tain 
falls,  the  disease  is  said  to  be  sure  to  stop.  Indian  millet,  jvdri, 
sometimes  suffers  from  a similar  disease,  brought  on  by  mist  or  dew, 
which,  finding  its  way  between  the  grains,  causes  them  to  fall  off. 
It  also  suffers  every  year  more  or  less  from  diseases  known  as  hane 
and  gosdi  brought  on  by  haziness  in  the  weather.  Ears  suffering 
from  hane  become  elongated  and  of  a pale  lilac  colour,  and  when 
touched  by  the  hand  cover  it  with  blackish  dust.  Gosdi,  or  the 
ascetic^ s hair,  is  the  name  given  to  the  long  black  plume  into  which. 
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under  this  disease,  the  healthy  head  of  grain  is  turned.  Wheat 
sometimes  suffers  from  a blight  known  as  suh  and  asuk.  Cotton, 
hdjri,  and  jvdri,  when  the  pod  or  ear  is  ripening,  suffer  from  a heavy 
fail  of  rain  which  causes  the  thin  stalks  to  rot  and  give  way.  Sugars 
cane  suffers  from  several  enemies.  The  white  ant,  tidhdif  and  the 
two  kinds  of  grubs,  alu  and  hamni,  sometimes  make  great  havoc.. 
Cold  weather  crops,  including  wheat  and  gram,  suffer  much  from 
cloudiness  and  frosts.  As  a preventive,  ashes  and  cow’s  urine  are 
sprinkled  round  the  crops,  and  the  field  is  sometimes  filled  with 
smoke. 

Locusts  have  sometimes  visited  the  district,  but  never  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  do  much  harm.  In  1869,  a large  cloud  crossed  the 
district  from  north  to  south,  and  in  1873  and  1878  they  did  much 
injury  to  the  late  crops.  The  Khandesh  cultivator  thinks  locusts  a 
visitation  from  God  not  to  be  opposed.  Except  prayers  and  the 
gift  of  a rupee  placed  on  the  ground  in  the  direction  of  their  flight, 
nothing  is  done  to  stop  them  or  drive  them  off.  Parrots  and  birds 
do  much  harm  to  the  grain  crops,  and  maize  and  sugarcane  fields 
suffer  at  night  from  the  attacks  of  jackals  and  pigs.  Rats,  as  in 
1847-48  and  1878-79,  also  sometimes  cause  much  havoc.  Birds  are 
scared  away  by  watchmen,  and  a good  close  fence  is  the  usual 
protection  against  jackals  and  pigs,  but  no  practical  remedy  for  rats 
has  yet  been  discovered. 

Besides  the  great  Durgadevi  famine  (1396-1407),  which  is  said  to 
have  reduced  the  population  of  Khandesh  to  a few  Bhils  and  Kolis,^ 
the  only  scarcity  mentioned  before  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  is  that  of  1629.  In  that  year,  following  the  ravages  of  war, 
came  a total  failure  of  rain.  Lands  famed  for  their  richness  were 
utterly  barren ; life  was  offered  for  a loaf,  but  none  would  buy 
rank  for  a cake,  but  none  cared  for  it.  The  ever-bounteous  hand 
was  stretched  out  to  beg ; and  the  rich  wandered  in  search  of  food. 
Dog’s  flesh  was  sold,  and  the  pounded  bones  of  the  dead  were 
mixed  with  flour.  The  flesh  of  a son  was  preferred  to  his  love.  The 
dying  blocked  the  roads,  and  those  who  survived  fled.  Food  houses 
were  opened  at  Burhanpur.  Every  day  soup  and  bread  were 
distributed,  and  each  Monday  £500  (Rs.  5000)  were  given  to  the 
deserving  poor.  The  Emperor  and  the  nobles  made  great  remissions 
of  revenue.^ 

In  the  troubles  which  followed  Bajirav’s  establishment  as  Peshwa, 
Khandesh  suffered  more  than  any  part  of  the  Deccan.  The  year 
1802-3  was  not,  as  regards  rainfall,  unfavourable,  nor  had  any 
scarcity  in  the  neighbouring  districts  caused  immigration.  The 
country  was  prosperous,  well  watered,  and  thickly  peopled,  when 
two  seasons  of  lawlessness  spread  desolation  and  famine  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  The  disorders  were  too  great  to  allow  of  grain 
being  imported,  and  the  price  rose  to  more  than  a shilling  the  pound 
(1  ,9 Tier  the  rupee).  Yast  numbers  died  from  famine  or  disease. 


1 It  is  doubtful  whether  this  was  the  great  Durgadevi  famine  or  one  about  thirty 
years  earlier.  See  below  under  “ History”. 

2 B^dshdha  N^ma  in  Elliot,  VII.  10,  11,  and  17. 
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and  many  left  tlieir  homes  never  to  return.  To  lessen  the  pressure 
of  distress  the  Peshwa’s  government  abolished  import  duties  and 
remitted  revenue;  the  export  of  grain  was  stopped^  prices  were 
regulated^  and  measures  taken  to  repress  Bhils^  Arabs^  and  other 
freebooters.  By  the  end  of  1804  the  country  was  again  quiet,  but 
traces  of  this  time  of  frightful  misrule  and  misery  still  remain. 

From  1824  to  1826  was  a time  of  great  scarcity.  Except  a few 
slight  showers  no  rain  fell.  There  was  much  distress  among  the 
poor,  and  about  £91,176  (Bs.  9,11,760)  of  the  district  revenue  was 
remitted  in  three  years.  Owing  to  short  rainfall,  from  1833  to 
1886  was  a timn  of  great  scarcity  and  distress,  Indian  millet 
prices  ranging  between  sixty-two  and  seventy-three  pounds.  In 
1838-39  prices  rose  from  121J  to  80|  pounds,  and  remissions 
amounting  to  £66,581  18s.  (Es.  6,65,819)  were  granted.  In 

1844-45,  and  again  in  1845-46,  the  failure  of  the  latter  rain 
caused  much  distress  and  made  large  remissions  necessary.  In 
1855-56,  on  account  of  want  of  rain,  a large  area  of  land  remained 
unsown,  and  where  sown,  the  crops,  especially  in  Chopda  and  Savda, 
failed.  A great  part  of  the  labouring  population  left  the  district, 
^ and  even  some  of  the  well-to-do  cultivators  were  hard  pressed.  In 
some  cases  from  60  to  75  per  cent  of  the  assessment  was  remitted. 
Between  1862  and  1866  the  rainfall  was  scanty,  and  on  account  of 
the  very  high  price  of  cotton,  the  grain-growing  area  was  much 
reduced  Indian  millet  rose  from  fifty-two  to  thirty-five  pounds  the 
• rupee.  But  wages  were  high  and  work  was  plentiful,  and  the 
labouring  classes  passed  through  this  period  of  famine  prices  without 
much  suffering. 

In  1868-69,  the  latter  rains  failed  entirely  in  several  sub-divisions 
and  were  scanty  throughout  the  district.  The  early  crops  were  in 
many  places  below  the  average,  and  the  late  ones  were  almost  every- 
where inferior.  Cotton,  especially  in  Chalisgaon,  was  only  half 
an  average  crop  and  the  scarcity  of  grass  was  great.  Fears  were 
entertained  that  the  Bhil  population,  suffering  from  want  of  food  and 
of  labour,  would  take  to  robbing  and  plundering.  These  fears  were 
increased  by  the  arrival  of  large  numbers  of  destitute  persons  from 
Marwar  and  Eajputana,  where  the  failure  of  the  rain  was  more 
complete  and  the  scarcity  amounted  to  famine.  Jvdri  prices  rose 
from  seventy  to  twenty-four  pounds  the  rupee.  Belief  works  were 
started,  many  new  roads  were  made,  several  irrigation  works  were 
begun  or  repaired ; and  £833  (Bs.  8330)  of  the  land  revenue  were 
remitted. 

In  1871-72,  except  a few  partial  showers  in  September,  there  was  a 
total  failure  of  rain,  and  most  of  the  crops  withered.  In  the  middle 
of  November  there  was  heavy  rain,  but  it  came  too  late  to  save  the 
early  crops  and  did  little  good  to  the  late  harvest.  Owing  to  large 
importations  from  the  Central  Provinces  there  was  no  want  of 
grain,  prices  falbng  from  thirty-seven  to  fifty  pounds  the  rupee.  Belief 
works  were  undertaken  and  remissions  to  the  extent  of  £37,520  I65. 
(Bs.  3,75,208)  granted. 

The  scanty  rainfall  of  1876,  14*4  inches  compared  with  an  average 
of  24’24,  led  to  failure  of  crops  and  distress  over  about  half  of  the 
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district.^  The  east  and  north-east  suffered  most  severely.  In 
addition  to  the  failure  of  the  early  crops,  only  a few  showers  fell  in 
September  and  October,  and  most  of  the  cold-weather  crops  that 
were  sown  perished.  With  high  grain  prices,  millet  at  2 65  instead 
of  fifty-four  pounds  ^ the  rupee,  and  very  little  demand  for  field 
work,  the  poorer  classes  fell  into  distress,  and  about  the  middle  of 
September,  the  need  for  Government  help  began  to  be  felt.  As  the 
grain  dealers  were  holding  back  their  stores,  about  the  middle  of 
November  several  of  the  municipalities  opened  grain  shops  and  sold 
grain  to  the  poor  at  cost  price. ^ This  had  no  appreciable  effect  on 
the  market.  Through  all  the  cold  and  hot  weather,  prices  remained 
high,  and  distress,  though  not  very  severe,  was  widespread.  The 
next  rains  (June  1877)  began  well.  But  again  there  came  a long 
time  of  dry  weather.  In  August,  prices  rose  to  an  average  of  16f 
pounds  and  affairs  seemed  critical.  A good  rainfall  at  the  end  of 
August  revived  the  failing  crops.  Prospects  rapidly  brightened,  and 
at  the  close  of  November,  the  demand  for  special  Government  help 
had  ceased.  Though  prices  were  high  and  there  was  much  distress, 
grain  was  always  available  and  the  scarcity  never  deepened  into 
famine.  Though  there  were  many  cases  of  individual  suffering,  the 
distress  was  by  no  means  general.  One  village  had  good  crops, 
another  bad,  and  field  differed  from  field  as  much  as  village  from 
village.  The  distress  was  most  felt  by  the  labouring  classes,  the 
Bhils  and  Mhars,  the  latter  of  whom  seemed  at  one  time  likely  to 
give  trouble,  and  by  the  petty  local  manufacturers  whose  industries 
suffered  greatly  from  the  failure  of  the  ordinary  demand.  Still  the 
distress  was  not  so  keen  as  to  drive  people  away  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  from  the  more  seriously  affected  districts,  Ahmednagar, 
Sholapur,  Poona,  and  Satara,  many  outsiders  came  and  some  have 
permanently  settled. 


^ The  estimate  was  in  area  5500  square  miles  of  a total  of  10, 162,  and  in  population 
646,944  out  of  1,028,642. 

2 Fifty-four  pounds  for  millet,  hdjri,  and  fifty-six  pounds  for  Indian  millet,  jvdri, 
were  the  ordinary  prices. 

3 The  following  statement  shows  the  details  : 


Khandesh  Famine  Grain  Shops,  1876-77. 


Name. 

Date. 

Cost. 

Opened. 

Closed. 

Dhulia  

November  1877 

November  1877 

Es. 

2700 

Amalner  

18th  December  1876 

August  1877 

500 

Parol  a 

1st  December  1876 

24th  January  1877 

3450 

Erandol  

•28th  November  1876 

29th  November  1877 

976 

Dharangaon 

13th  November  1876 

2nd  August  1877 

967 

Nan durbar  

20th  November  1876 

26th  April  1877 

475 

Taloda  

For  about 

two  years. 

1200 

Sindkheda  

14th  January  1877 

18th  September  1878 

248 

Bet^vad  

28th  May  1877 

16th  November  1877 

84 

Shirpur  

16th  November  1876 

27  th  April  1878 

1000 

Varangaon  

31st  August  1877 

16th  September  1877 

223 

Jalgaon  

5th  November  1876 

18th  December  1877 

4103 

Total  ... 

15,925 

Besides  these,  four  grain  shops,  at  Nizdmpur,  Sh^h^da,  Prakasha,  and  Sdvda,  were  opened  bv  private 
contribution.  ^ ^ 
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The  following  details  show,,  month  by  months  the  state  of  the 
i district  and  the  measures  taken  to  relieve  the  destitute. 

Early  in  September  (1876)^  a good  fall  of  rain  over  most  of  the 
district  considerably  lowered  prices^  hdjri  falling  from  twenty  to 
thirty-seven  pounds  (10 1 shers)  the  rupee,,  and  jvdri  from  twenty- 
five  to'forty-five  pounds  (13  shers).  In  the  Tapti  villages  of  Savda^ 
the  early  crops  had  been  completely  lost^  and  employment  was 
provided  for  about  1150  of  the  poorer  cultivators  and  labourers  on 
the  Savda- Grata  and  Jalgaon-Nasirabad  roads.  Encouraged  by  the 
rain  a second  crop  of  hdjri  was  sown  in  places  where,  owing  to  the 
previous  lack  of  moisture,  the  first  had  failed.  Later  in  the  month 
no  rain  fell  and  prices  again  began  to  rise.  The  early  crops,  except 
' in  the  west  and  north-west  where  they  were  still  fair,  were  fast 
i withering  or  had  perished.  By  the  close  of  the  month  relief  works 
I were  opened  in  many  parts  of  the  district. 

! October  passed  with  only  one  slight  shower  at  Nasirabad. 

I The  early  crops  were  fair  only  in  the  west  and  north-west,  elsewhere 
I they  ranged  from  middling  to  very  bad,  and  in  some  parts  the 
failure  was  complete.  Cotton  was  suffering,  and  the  young  shoots 
of  the  cold-weather  crops  were  withering.  In  Jalgaon  and  Parola 
there  was  g’reat  scarcity  of  drinking  water,  and  grass  was  every- 
i where  scanty  and  poor.  Grain  prices  were  fast  rising,  and  distress 
I was  spreading  among  the  poorer  classes.  Belief  works,  mostly  repairs 
1 to  roads  and  ponds,  were  opened  in  the  distressed  parts  and 
I employment  given  to  over  2600  people. 

I In  November  there  was  no  rain  and  no  improvement  in  harvest 
1 prospects.  The  scanty  early  harvest  was  reaped,  but  most  of  the 
: cold-weather  crops  perished.  In  a few  towns  on  the  railway  there 
f were^  slight  grain  importations  from  Berar  and  the  North-West 
t Provinces.  In  spite  of  this,  prices  rose  for  hdjri  to  26|  and  for 
> jvdri  to  32|  pounds  the  rupee.  The  Bhils  began  clamouring  for 
work.  During  the  month  the  average  daily  number  of  persons  on 
relief  was  3287.^  These  were  all  able-bodied  workers,  expected  to 
i do  a full  day^s  work  and  superintended  by  ordinary  public  works 
! officers.  In  the  first  days  of  the  month  a sum  of  £300  (Bs.  3000), 

' presented  by  His  Highness  Holkar  for  the  relief  of  the  famine- 
I stricken  in  Khandesh,  was  placed  at  the  Collector’s  disposal. 

December  passed  without  rain  and  there  was  no  change  in  crop 
' prospects.  During  the  month  there  were  large  grain  importations, 
land  hdjri  fell  from  twenty-seven  pounds,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
* month,  to^  28|-  pounds  at  the  close.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
: month  remained  steady  at  thirty-one  pounds,  but  about  the  end 
I it  rose  to  thirty.  The  average  daily  number  receiving  relief  rose  to 
■4714,  3267  of  them  on  public  works  and  1447  aged  or  feeble  people 
I on  works  superintended  by  assistant  collectors  or  mamlatdars. 


‘ The  rates  of  wages  originally  fixed  for  the  workers  were  : for  a man  (2  annas) 
^ a woman  (I4  annas),  and  for  a boy  or  girl  of  \\d.  (1  anna).  About  the 

I middle  of  INoy ember  when  prices  rose  over  16  pounds  the  rupee,  a sliding  scale  was 

j introduced  which  provided  that  the  money  rate  should  vary  with  the  price  of  nrain 

' and  that  a man  should  always  receive  the  price  of  one  pound  of  grain  in  addition  to 
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On  the  1 9th  of  January  a very  heavy  storm  of  rain  and  hail  passed 
over  the  district.  The  rain  destroyed  the  river  bed  tillage^,  and  the 
hail  stoneSj  weighing  from  two  ounces  to  1 J pounds^  besides  seriously 
damaging  such  of  the  cold-weather  crops  as  had  survived  the 
drought,  caused  the  deaths  of  many  cattle.  Small-pox  and  fever 
were  prevalent  in  some  parts.  Bdjri  prices  remained  steady  at  28| 
pounds  the  rupee,  and  jvdri  prices  fell  from  thirty  to  34 J.  About 
the  middle  of  the  month  (19th)  the  pay  of  non-ablebodied  workers^ 
was  reduced,  and  at  the  same  time  the  task  test  was  enforced.  The 
result  of  this  was  that  the  numbers  on  relief  fell,  on  public  works 
from  3267  to  2125,  and  on  civil  works  from  1447  to  803. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  month  there  was  a fall  of  about  68  cents 
of  rain.  The  grain  importations  were  slight,  and  prices  rose  for 
hdjri  from  28^  pounds  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  to  26f  pounds 
at  the  close,  and  ior  jvdri  from  34J  to  31  pounds.  Small -pox  was 
prevalent  during  the  whole  month.  The  numbers  on  public  works 
rose  from  2125  to  3735,  against  a fall  on  civil  works  from  803  to 
288. 

In  the  first  days  of  March  hail  storms  considerably  damaged  the 
crops  in  three  sub-divisions.  In  the  beginning  of  the  month,  jvdri 
prices  fell  from  31  to  36 J pounds  the  rupee,  and  then  rose  to  34 J- 
pounds  ; hdjri  prices  fell  from  26f  to  28^  pounds.  The  numbers  on 
public  works  fell  from  3735  to  2982,  and  on  civil  works  from  288  to 
forty-seven.  During  the  month  106  persons  received  charitable  relief. 

April  passed  without  rain.  The  grain  importations  were  small. 
Bdjri  remained  steady  at  28^  pounds  the  rupee,  h\xt  jvdri  rose  from 
34J  to  thirty-one  pounds.  In  some  sub-divisions  fever  and  small-pox 
were  prevalent.  The  numbers  on  public  works  rose  from  2982  to 
3378,  and  on  charitable  relief  from  106  to  163,  against  a small  fall  on 
civil  works  from  forty- seven  to  twenty-one. 

During  May  there  were  a few  slight  showers,  especially  in  the 
east.  Cattle  were  dying  from  want  of  water  and  fodder.  Prices 
rose  for  hdjri  from  28^  to  26|  pounds  the  rupee,  and  for  jvdri  from 
thirty-one  to  29^  pounds.  Fever  and  small-pox  continued.  The 
numbers  on  public  works  fell  from  3378  to  2596,  on  civil  works  from 
twenty- one  to  fifteen,  and  on  gratuitous  relief  from  163  to  fifty. 

In  the  first  days  of  the  month  there  were  slight  showers  in  the 
western  sub-divisions,  and  about  the  end  good  rain  fell  all  over  the 
district,  varying  from  20  cents  to  5 '5  inches.  In  parts  where  the 
fall  was  light  more  rain  was  wanted.  The  sowing  of  the  early  crops 
was  begun  and  made  fair  progress.  Cattle  disease  and  ague  were 
prevalent  during  the  month.  Jvdri  prices  fell  from  27 J to  28 J 
pounds  the  rupee,  while  bdjri  remained  pretty  steady  at  2 6|  pounds, 
with  a slight  rise  in  the  middle  of  the  month  to  twenty-five  pounds. 
The  numbers  on  public  works  fell  from  2594  to  2295  and  on 


^ The  new  rates  were  : for  a man,  the  price  of  one  pound  of  grain  and  ^d.  anna) 
instead  of  \^d.  {\  anna)  ; for  a woman,  the  price  of  one  pound  of  grain  and  ft?.  anna) 
instead  of  |c?,  (4  anna)  j and  for  a boy  or  girl,  the  price  of  half  a pound  of  grain  and 
f(f.  anna). 
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charitable  relief  from  fifty  to  four_,  against  a rise  on  civil  works  from 
fifteen  to  ninety-one. 

In  July  an  average  of  3-17  inches  of  rain  fell,  but  it  was  badly 
distributed.  In  the  first  four  days  of  the  month  there  were  some 
good  showers  in  a few  sub-divisions,  then  followed  a break  for  a week 
and  sowing  operations  were  stopped.  When  rain  again  fell  the 
people  came  back  to  their  fields,  but  much  seed  was  lost,  and  as  the 
fall  was  insufficient  except  in  the  west,  the  young  crops  began  to 
wither.  More  rain  was  everywhere  wanted.  There  was  no  fodder 
except  on  the  hills,  aud  cattle  were  being  driven  back  to  the 
Satpudas.  Prices  rose  for  hdjri  from  25|  pounds  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month  to  20^  pounds  at  the  close,  and  for  jvdri  from  27^  to 
* 204  pounds.  Cholera  was  slightly  prevalent.  The  numbers  on 
public  works  rose  from  2295  to  2428  against  a fall  on  civil  works 
from  ninety-one  to  seventy-four.  During  the  month  no  one  received 
charitable  relief. 

Most  of  August  passed  without  rain.  The  withering  crops  were 
attacked  and  much  damaged  by  insects.  Prices  rose  for  bdjri  from 
18f  to  15i  pounds  the  rupee,  and  for  jvdri  from  19f  to  17^  pounds. 
This  in  some  parts  caused  much  distress,  especially  among  the 
Bhils.  Cholera  increased  and  large  numbers  left  the  district  for  a 
time.  The  numbers  on  public  works  rose  from  2380  on  the  4th 
of  the  month  to  9698  on  the  25th,  and  on  civil  works  from  682  to 
10,729.  During  the  month  165  persons  received  charitable  relief. 
About  the  close  of  the  month  a general  and  plentiful  rainfall,  lasting 
for  four  days,  greatly  revived  the  crops.  Prospects  were  much 
improved  and  people  began  leaving  the  relief  works,  so  that  in  the 
last  week  of  the  month  there  were  only  6670  people  on  public  and 
1354  on  civil  works. 

^ In  the  beginning  of  September  there  was  g’ood  rain  over  the  whole 
district,  and  the  crops  wonderfully  revived.  Later  in  the  month  only 
slight  showers  fell  and  more  rain  was  generally  wanted.  There  was 
considerable  mortality  among  cattle  and  cholera  was  prevalent.  The 
grain  importations  were  very  small  and  rupee  prices  rose  for  hdjri 
from  seventeen  to  sixteen,  andfor  jyJrf  from  nineteen  to  seventeen 
pounds.  The  numbers  on  public  works  fell  from  8010  in  the  first 
week  of  the  month  to  7191  in  the  last  week,  and  on  civil  works  from 
1013  to  600,  against  arise  on  charitable  relief  from  165  to  519. 

In  October  with  an  average  of  1*52  inches  of  rain,  the  early  crops 
were  generally  fair,  except  in  Taloda,  Edlabad,  and  Pachora  where 
they  were  poor,  and  in  Erandol  where  they  were  bad.  The  sowing 
of  the  cold-weather  crops  was  over,  but  in  some  places  more  rain  was 
wanted.^  ^Rupee  prices  fell  for  hdjri  from  17f  to  twenty-five  pounds 
^nd  for  jvdri  from  20^  to  32|  pounds.  The  numbers  on  public  works 
fell  from  746  to  3663,  on  civil  works  from  830  to  298,  and  on 
charitable  relief  from  519  to  384. 

In  November  no  rain  fell.  The  early,  hJiarifj  harvest  was  almost 
finished.  The  late,  rahi,  crops,  stunted  by  the  heat  and  want  of 
moisture,  gave  but  a poor  promise.  Jvdri  prices  rose  from  32  J to 
thirty  pounds,  and  hdjri  prices  fell  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-six 
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pounds  the  rupee.  The  numbers  on  public  works  fell  from  1309  in 
the  beginning  of  the  month  to  twenty-four  at  the  end,  on  civil  works 
from  122  to  eighty-three  on  the  10th  of  the  month  when  the  civil 
works  were  closed,  and  on  charitable  relief  from  384  to  ten.  At  the 
end  of  the  month  all  relief  works  were  closed. 

In  December  there  were  light  showers  in  a few  places,  but  more 
rain  was  required  for  the  rahi  crops.  Bdjri  prices  rose  from  twenty- 
six  to  twenty -five  pounds,  and  jvdri  prices  fell  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  pounds  the  rupee.  Though  Government  continued  to  offer  it, 
no  one  required  charitable  relief. 

The  following  statement  of  millet  prices  and  of  the  numbers 
receiving  relief  shows  that  during  the  first  five  months  of  1877,  grain 
kept  pretty  steady  at  twenty- eight  pounds  the  rupee  or  about  twice 
the  ordinary  rates;  that  its  price  rose  rapidly  in  June  and  July  till 
it  reached  16f  in  August  and  September;  and  that  it  then  quickly 
fell  to  twenty-five  pounds,  As  early  as  December  1876,  the  numbers 
on  relief  works  reached  4714.  By  lowering  wages  and  enforcing 
the  task  test,  the  total  was  in  Jannary  reduced  to  2928.  From 
this  it  rose  to  4023  in  February,  and  then  fell  till  in  June  it  was  as 
low  as  2386.  Then  it  steadily  advanced  till  in  August  it  reached 
8622.  From  this  it  rapidly  fell  to  857  in  November  when  the  relief 
works  were  closed.  The  numbers  on  charitable  relief  rose  from  106 
in  March  to  163  in  April,  and  then  fell  to  four  in  June.  In  July  there 
was  no  one  on  charitable  relief.  From  165  in  August,  the  number 
rose  to  519  in  September,  and  then  quickly  fell  to  ten  in  November. 


Khdndesli  Famine,  1876-77. 


Average  Daily  Number. 

Average 
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On  Relief  Works. 

On 

Bdjri. 

Jvdri. 
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21  19 
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3353 

3893 
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Total  cost...Es. 

... 

302,801 

V 

306 

3369 

^ ' 

,160 

... 

... 

The  scarcity  caused  no  change  in  the  rates  of  cart-hire.^  And 


^ These  figures  are  only  approximate.  The  average  total  fall  for  the  whole  district 
up  to  1st  December  1877  was  21  T9  inches. 

2 These  are  2|d.  a mile  (3  annas  a hos)  for  a cart  aud  pair  of  bullocks  in  the  dry  season 
and  3d.  (4  annas  a Icos)  in  the  wet.  A pair  of  bullocks  can  be  hired  for  \\d,  a mile  (2 
minas  a hos)  in  the  fair,  and  for  2^d.  a mile  (3  annas  a hos)  in  the  wet  season.  Toll 
bars  are  paid  by  the  hirer.  These  are  the  ofiicial  rates,  but  private  individuals  and 
traders  manage,  as  a rule,  to  hire  carts  and  bullocks  at  lower  rates. 
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as  tlie  distress  never  deepened  into  famine^  it  was  not  necessary  to 
open  relief-houses  or  camps^  or  to  organise  a special  relief  staff. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  famine,  dealers  held  back  their  stocks  of 
grain  in  hopes  of  a rise  in  prices.  Afterwards,  as  they  found  that 
grain  could  be  brought  in  large  quantities  by  rail,  they  opened  their 
stores,  and  though  prices  ruled  high,  there  was  no  lack  of  grain. 
Grain  was  imported  to  a small  extent  from  Holkar'’s  and  the  N’izam'’s 
territories,  Nemad,  and  Berar.  It  was  also  exported  by  rail  to 
Bombay,  Poona,  and  Sholapur,  the  exports  on  the  whole  exceeding 
the  imports. 

A special  census,  taken  on  the  19th  May  1877,  when  famine 
pressure  was  general  and  severe,  showed  that  of  2745  workers,  1683 
belonged  to  the  sub-divisions  where  the  work  was  carried  on ; 388 
belonged  to  different  sub-divisions  of  the  same  district;  648  were 
from  other  districts  ; and  twenty-six  from  neighbouring  states.  As 
regards  their  occupation,  155  were  manufacturers  or  craftsmen,  598 
were  holders  or  sub-holders  of  land,  and  1992  were  labourers. 

The  total  cost  of  the  famine  was  estimated  at  £30,616  (Rs. 
3,06,160),  of  which  £30,280  2s.  (Rs.  3,02,801)  were  spent  on  public 
and  civil  works  and  £335  18s.  (Rs.  3359)  on  charitable  relief. 

Compared  with  the  former  year  the  criminal  returns  showed  a 
total  increase  of  871  offences,^  mainly  due,  in  the  Commissioners 
opinion,  to  the  scarcity  and  high  prices  which  ruled  throughout  the 
year.  The  estimated  special  mortality  was  about  474  souls.  There 
are  no  trustworthy  statistics  of  the  numbers  of  cattle  who  left  and 
returned  to  the  district.  Though  the  loss  of  stock  was  great,  it  did  not 
interfere  with  the  carrying  of  grain  or  with  field  work  ; nor  in  other 
respects  was  the  rent-paying  and  working  power  of  the  district 
affected.  The  tilled  areas  in  1877-78  and  in  1878-79  exceeded  that 
in  1876-77  by  64,445  and  1 18,880  acres  respectively.  Of  £301,780 
46*.  (Rs.  30,17,802)  the  land  revenue  for  collection  for  1876-77,  and 
£2114  4s.  (Rs.  21,142)  outstanding  balances  for  former  years, 
£301,563  18^.  (Rs.  30,15,639)  and  £355  (Rs.  3550)  respectively  were 
recovered  by  the  close  of  the  year,  and  £658  (Rs.  6580)  were  written 
off  as  irrecoverable.  In  1877-78  the  land  revenue  for  collection  was 
£303,800  IO5.  (Rs.  30,38,005)  and  the  outstanding  balances 
amounted  to  £1290  10s.  (Rs.  12,905),  of  which  £303,777  6s. 
(Rs.  30,37,773)  and  £329  4s.  (Rs.  3292)  were  recovered  respectively, 
and  £38  10s.  (Rs.  385)  written  off,  thus  raising  the  outstanding 
balances  for  next  year  to  £946  (Rs,  9460).  Of  £310,069  (Rs. 
31,00,690),  the  land  revenue  for  collection  for  1878-79,  £309,399  2s. 
(Rs.  30,93,991),  and  of  the  balances  £377  8s.  (Rs.  3774)  were 
recovered  before  the  close  of  the  year  and  £5  12s.  (Rs.  56)  written 
off,  leaving  for  future  recovery  a balance  of  £1232  18s.  (Rs.  12,329). 
On  the  1st  of  January  1880  the  sum  outstanding  was  £595  6s. 
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^ The  details  are  an  increase,  under  offences  against  public  justice,  9 ; under  rioting 
or  unlawful  assembly,  3 ; under  murder,  Ij  under  dacoity,  9 •,  under  robbery,  9 ; under 
lurking  house-trespass  or  house-breaking,  25  ; under  hurt,  17  ; under  mischief  18  ; 
under  theft  of  cattle,  61  ; under  ordinary  theft,  629  ; under  receiving  stolen  property 
46  ; and  under  criminal  or  house-trespass,  8.  Police  Reports,  1877.  ^ 
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\l\d.  (Rs.  5953-7-8) ; of  this,  in  June  1880,  £229  2s.  10\d.  (Rs. 
2291-7-2)  were  written  off  as  irrecoverable.^ 

No  special  works  were  started  for  the  relief  of  the  famine- 
stricken.  Only  the  ordinary  budgeted  works  were  taken  in  hand, 
and  they  helped  to  give  relief  to  those  who  chose  to  avail  themselves 
of  it. 

^ Gov.  Res,  2002  (Financial),  9th  June  1880. 
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According  to  tlie  1872  census  returns  there  were  in  that  yeaP^ 
besides  well-to-do  cultivators  and  professional  menj  10^)69  persons 
occupying  positions  implying  the  possession  of  capital.  Of  these 
1615  were  bankers^  moneychangers^  and  shopkeepers  ; 7435  were 
merchants  and  traders ; and  1019  drew  their  incomes  from  rents 
of  houses  and  shops^  from  funded  property,  shares,  annuities,  and 
the  like.  Under  the  head  Capitalists  and  Traders,  the  1878  license 
tax  assessment  papers  show  59,610  persons.  Of  24,101  assessed 
on  yearly  incomes  of  more  than  £10,  12,269  had  from  £10  to  £15 
(Rs.  100  - Rs.  150),  4736  from  £15  to  £25  (Rs.  150  - Rs.  250),  2647 
from  £25  to  £35  (Rs.  250  - Rs.  350),  1105  from  £35  to  £50  (Rs.  350  « 
Rs.  500),  928  from  £50  to  £75  (Rs.  500  - Rs.  750),  546  from  £75  to 
£100  (Rs.  750 -Rs.  1000),  628  from  £100  to  £125  (Rs.  1000- 
Rs.  1250),  225  from  £125  to  £150  (Rs.  1 250  - Rs.  1500),  256  from 
£150  to  £200  (Rs.  1500  - Rs.  2000),  328  from  £200  to  £300  (Rs.  2000  - 
Rs.  3000),  239  from  £300  to  £400  (Rs.  3000  - Rs.  4000),  116  from 
£400  to  £500  (Rs.  4000 -Rs.  5000),  125  from  £500  to  £750  (Rs.5000- 
Rs.  7500),  fifty-three  from  £750  to  £1000  (Rs.  7500  - Rs.  10,000), 
and  eighty  over  £1000  (Rs.  10,000), 

In  the  west,  capitaliats  are  generally  Gujarat  Yanis,  Gujar  Kunbis, 
and  Bohoras,  and  in  the  centre  and  east,  Chitod,  Marvad,  and 
Kathar  Yanis,  Tilola  and  Pajna  Kuubis,  Brahmans,  and  a few 
Bhatias.  The  trading  population  is  not  divided  into  distinctly 
marked  classes.  The  same  man  is  often  a merchant,  a moneylender, 
and  a broker.  At  Jalgaon  alone  is  there  trade  enough  to  allow  of 
firms  confining  themselves  to  fixed  branches  of  business.  Here 
there  are  three  bankers  and  twenty  moneylenders,  most  of  them 
Marvad  and  a few  Kathar  Yhnis,  and  nineteen  firms,  two  of  them 
European  the  Mofussil  and  the  New  Berar  Companies,  fourteen 
Bhatia,  and  several  others  of  minor  importance,  who  are  entirely 
traders,  with  agents  at  Eaizpur,  Dharangaon,  and  other  large  towns 
in  the  surrounding  sub-divisions.  Of  the  twenty  moneylenders 
only  a few  confine  themselves  to  moneylending.  Except  the  two 
European  and  seven  native  firms,  whose  head-quarters  are  at 
Bombay,  none  of  the  local  traders  have  a capital  of  more  than  £10,000 
(Rs.  1,00,000).  xkbout  twenty  are  known  to  have  from  £1000  to 


^ Most  of  this  chapter  is  compiled  from  materials  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  Pollen,  C.8, 
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£5000  (Rs.  10^000-Rs.  50^000)^  and  five  from  £5000  to  £10,000 
(Rs. 50, 000-Rs.  1,00,000).  The  agents  of  the  Bombay  firms  deal 
chiefly  in  cotton  and  grain  to  the  extent  of  from  £2,000,000  to 
£3,000,000  (Rs.  2,00,00,000 -Rs.  3,00,00,000)  a year.  Besides  these 
and  several  minor  trading  firms  which  have  sprung  up  within  the  last 
few  years,  there  are  thirteen  cotton  brokers,  two  Brahmans,  three 
Marvad  and  eight  Gujarat  Vanis,  who,  besides  acting  as  brokers, 
carry  on  some  trade  and  lend  money.  Petty  dealers,  to  the  number  of 
from  seventy  to  seventy-five,  mostly  Marvad  Vanis  with  a sprinkling  of 
Brahmans,  Bohoras,  and  Kathar,  Ladsakka,  and  Gujarat  Vanis,  carry 
on  business,  some  with  their  own  but  most  of  them  with  borrowed 
capital.  They  obtain  supplies  both  from  local  dealers  and  from 
Bombay  merchants.  Except  Jalgaon  there  is  no  large  market  or 
exchange.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  holes  and  corners.  European  firms 
cannot  get  at  the  commodities,  except  by  the  help  of  native  agency, 
for,  as  a rule,  the  Khandesh  cultivator  thinks  of  no  market  beyond 
his  moneylender^s  verandah  or  the  local  weekly  hdzdr. 

There  is  no  separate  class  of  insurance  agents.  Cotton  and  cotton 
mills  are  generally  insured  against  loss  by  fire.  But  life  insurance 
is  unknown. 

The  two  most  usual  forms  of  exchange  bills,  hiindis,  are  bills  pay- 
able at  sight,  darshani,  and  bills  payable  after  a certain  interval, 
miidatid  Bills  are  either  personal,  dhanijog,  where  the  grantee  is  the 
person  to  whom  or  to  whose  order  the  payment  is  to  be  made  ; on 
trust,  slidhdjog,  where  payment  is  made  to  a nominee  of  the  grantee 
known  to  the  payer;  or  descriptive,  nishdjog,  where  a description  of 
the  payee  is  embodied  in  the  bill.  It  is  not  usual  to  draw  bills  in 
sets.  A letter  of  advice  to  the  agent  or  banker,  stating  the  amount 
drawn,  the  number  of  the  bill,  and  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom 
or  in  whose  favour  the  bill  has  been  granted,  is  considered  sufficient. 
When  the  amount  of  the  bill  is  remitted  in  cash  by  another, 
hadli,  bill,  or  otherwise,  it  is  duly  signed  by  the  payee  and  returued 
to  the  grantor  and  filed  as  a voucher,  khoka.  Unless  the  bill 
is  hindjdhti,  requiring  no  letter  of  advice,  it  is  usual  for  the 
correspondent  of  the  grantor  to  send  a letter  of  advice,  intimating  the 
payment  of  the  money  to  the  payee.  No  days  of  grace  are  allowed. 
The  bill  must,  if  demanded,  be  cashed  on  the  specified  day,  and  in 
case  of  delay  on  the  part  of  the  payer,  monthly  interest,  varying 
according  to  the  position  of  the  drawer,  one-half  per  cent  for  bankers 
and  three-quarters  per  cent  for  other  merchants,  is  charged.  If 
payment  is  asked  before  the  bill  falls  due,  discount  at  a siinil  ar  rate 
is  deducted.  If  the  bill  is  dishonoured  and  sent  back  uncashed, 
the  grantor  must  pay  interest  at  double  the  rate  of  current  interest 
from  the  date  when  the  bill  was  bought.  He  must  also  pay  a non- 
acceptance  penalty,  nahrdi,  varying  in  different  places.  Carriage, 
according  to  the  distance  the  bill  had  travelled,  was  also  formerly 
charged. 

If  the  bill  is  lost  or  stolen,  a duplicate,  peth,  letter  stating  the 


^ This  is  generally  not  more  than  nine  days. 
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amount  of  the  bill  and  ashing  for  payment  is  usually  granted.  If  the 
duplicate  letter  is  lost_,  a triplicate^,  'parpeth,  mentioning’  both  the  hundi 
and  the  pdh,  is  issued^  and  if  the  parpeth  also  is  not  forthcoming, 
an  advice,  jdh,  letter  mentioning  the  hundi,  the  peth,  and  the  parpeth 
is  sent  to  the  same  effect.  The  payer  must  satisfy  himself  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  bearer  of  the  bill,  and  in  doubtful  cases,  should 
demand  security  before  payment  is  made.  If  he  pays  a wrong  man, 
he  has  to  bear  the  loss  and  pay  a second  time  to  the  holder  of  the  peth 
or  pa,rpeth.  The  payee  in  the  case  of  an  advice  letter,  jdh,  passes 
a separate  receipt,  while  the  hundi,  peth,  and  parpeth  are  simply 
endorsed.  After  payment  the  banker  debits  the  drawer  with  the 
amount  paid.  If  a drawer  overdravfs  his  account,  and  the  bill  is  lost 
or  dishonoured,  he  alone  is  responsible.  It  is  usual  after  endorsing 
them  to  sell  bills  to  bill  brokers,  daldh,  of  whom  there  is  a large 
number,  and  who  are  paid  a certain  percentage  for  their  services. 
As  treasure  is  seldom  sent,  bills  are  generally  adjusted  by  debts 
and  credits,  and  hadli  hundis  whose  rates  vary  according  to  _ the 
conditions  of  the  transaction.  The  commission,  hohshdi,  is  paid  to 
the  correspondent  disbursing  the  cash  to  the  payee,  by  the  drawer, 
and  the  brokerage,  daldli,  for  the  sale  of  hadli  hundis  is  paid  both  by 
the  drawer  and  by  the  purchaser  of  the  draft.  The  interchange  of 
bills  has  been  greatly  simplified  by  the  introduction  of  a uniform 
coinage.  Formerly  the  different  rupees  and  the  different  rates  of 
exchange  made  the  system  much  more  complicated,  and  was  a 
source  of  no  small  profit  to  local  bankers. 

Imports  are  usually  paid  by  bills  of  exchange,  and  exports  by 
money.  A bill  from  £1000  to  £2500  (Rs.  10,000 -Rs. 25,000)  can  at 
once  be  cashed  by  any  Jalgaon  firm. 

Where  there  is  an  agent  munim,  the  clerk,  gumdsta,  acts  under 
him.  As  a rule  there  is  no  agent,  and  the  clerk  is  subordinate 
to-his  master  alone,  and  is  treated  by  outsiders  with  much  respect. 
(Generally  a Brahman  by  caste,  he  keeps  the  accounts,  advances 
money  to  the  cultivator,  and  recovers  it  from  him,  superintends  his 
master’s  establishment,  looks  after  his  lands  and  servants,  and  goes 
abroad  to  buy  and  sell  goods  according  to  his  master’s  orders. 
Exclusive  of  food  and  other  expenses  and  travelling  allowance,  his 
yearly  pay  varies  from  £5  to  £30  (Rs.  50 -Rs.  300).  Besides  small 
presents  on  wedding  occasions,  he  gets  at  i)Aaii(October-]S[ovember) 
a turban  or  some  other  article  of  clothing. 

Of  townspeople,  merchants,  traders,  shopkeepers,  brokers,  pleaders, 
and  a few  high  paid  Grovernment  servants,  and  of  country  people 
landlords,  heads  of  villages,  moneylenders,  and  a few  rich  cultivators, 
save  money.  Savings  are  mostly  invested  in  ornaments,  in  houses, 
and  in  moneylending. 

As,  except  in  Jalgaon,  there  are  no  large  banking*  establishments, 
nearly  all  who  have  capital  engage  in  moneylending.  Professional 
moneylenders  are  usually  Marvad,  Gujarat,  and  Ladsakka  Vanis, 
and  a few  Brahmans.  Though  the  distinction  is  not  well  marked, 
some  of  them,  known  as  bankers  or  sardfs,  deal  with  townspeople  and 
well-to-do  husbandmen,  and  others  with  the  poorer  class  of  villagers. 
In  villages,  headmen,  rich  cultivatoi’s,  and  shopkeepers  who  some- 
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times  borrow  money  for  the  purpose  from  professional  bankers,  also 
lend  money  to  poor  cultivators.  Besides  the  regular  moneylenders, 
there  is  a set  of  low  usurers,  who,  for  short  periods,  lend  small  sums 
at  heavy  rates  to  the  poorest  borrowers. 

Local  moneylenders  and  traders  are  said  to  grumble  about  their 
present  state.  ^ Fifty  years  ago,^  they  say,  ^we  had  a monopoly; 
we  knew  about  exchange,  and  from  the  uncertain  state  of  the 
currency,  made  large  sums  by  exchange,  and  we  realised  high  profits 
in  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  then  the  only  forms  of 
investment.  Much  cloth  was  still  woven,  and  the  cloth  trade  brought 
us  handsome  gains.  Thirty  years  later  (1860-1865),  during  the 
demand  caused  by  the  American  war,  and  when  great  sums  were 
spent  in  making  the  railway,  we  became  rich.  Our  old  debts  were 
recovered ; great  profits  were  gained  in  all  branches  of  business ; 
and  new  loans  were  issued  at  high  rates  of  interest.  Then  the  turn 
came.  Many  of  our  ventures  turned  out  badly,  and  when  we  tried  to 
recover  the  sums  lent  at  interest,  we  found  that  the  people  had  spent 
almost  all  their  gains,  and  in  the  fall  of  prices  were  not  able  to  pay 
us.  In  taking  them  into  court  and  forcing  them  to  pay,  both  we 
and  our  debtors  lost  heavily.^ 

Compared  with  the  American  war  time,  the  profits  of  traders  and 
moneylenders  are  now,  no  doubt,  small.  And  even  compared 
with  thirty  years  earlier  (1830),  it  is  probable  that  the  few 
families  who  had  command  of  the  district  traffic  and  money- 
lending,  made  more  and  made  it  easier  than  the  present  traders. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  Khandesh  trader  has  during  the  last 
fifty  years  had  to  fight  against  two  sets  of  very  dangerous  rivals, 
Y anis  from  Marvad  and  Bhatias  from  Bombay.  The  Marvad  Yanis, 
stronger,  more  active,  and  perhaps  even  more  frugal  and  less 
scrupulous  than  the  local  Yani  and  Brahman,  have  drawn  to  them- 
selves a very  great  share  of  the  district  moneylending;  and  the 
Bombay  Bhatias,  larger-minded,  stronger,  and  harder  working  than 
the  local  traders,  and  unlike  them  masters  of  the  new  system  of 
trade  by  rail  and  wire,  enjoy  the  bulk  of  the  profits  made  from  the 
very  large  exports  and  imports  that  unbroken  order  and  improved 
communications  have  developed  during  the  past  fifty  years.  Again, 
one  marked  feature  of  the  present  style  of  business  is  to  bring  the 
exporter  as  nearly  as  possible  into  direct  dealing  with  the  grower, 
and  by  this  means  the  places  and  profits  of  several  sets  of  middle- 
men have  been  swallowed  up.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  easy- 
going trader  and  banker,  disinclined  to  leave  his  old  business  ways 
and  not  forced  to  do  so  by  want,  may,  as  his  family  grows  larger, 
find  it  hard  to  get  openings  for  them.  But  taken  as  a whole,  and 
comparing  the  half -tilled,  half-empty,  and  almost  utterly  isolated 
Khandesh  of  1830,  with  its  present  well  stocked  and  thoroughly 
opened  state,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  its  trade  supports 
a much  larger  body  of  merchants,  and  brings  into  the  district  a 
much  greater  amount  of  wealth  than  formerly. 

A rich  moneylender,  dealing  with  townspeople  and  well-to-do 
cultivators,  keeps  a journal  rojkird,  and  a ledger  hhatdvni.  Those 
who  advance  petty  loans  to  the  poorer  class  of  cultivators  keep  only 
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tEe  haitha  hhdta,  wEere  entries  are  made  witEout  being  posted  in 
tEe  journal  or  day  book^  and  all  transactions  are  based  on  written 
bonds.  RicE  moneylenders  sometimes  keep  two  journals^,  a rougE 
book  wEere  every  day  tEey  enter  all  transactions  as  tEey  occnr^  and 
a correct  book^  wEere^  every  week  or  fortnigER  or  at  tEe  end  of  tEe 
montE  wEen  tEe  accounts  are  balance d^  tEey  enter  tEe  different 
transactions  in  detail.  TEis  correct  book  is  called  mel.  Accounts 
are  finally  settled  every  year  in  Divdli  (October  - November) 
Eolidays.  WEere  no  accounts  are  kepR  payments^  as  tEey  occur, 
are  endorsed  on  tEe  bond.  Some  Nasirabad  moneylenders  keep  a 
strange  ledger,  in  wEicE  tEe  sums  returned  by  tEe  debtor  are 
sEown  by  symbols,  not  by  figures.  TEese,  called  instalment  or 
hhisti  accounts,  are  kept  for  transactions,  in  wEicE  payments  at 
certain  intervals  Eave  been  agreed  on. 

TEe  CEandor  rupee,  coined  at  tEe  CEandor  mint  in  Nasik,^'  was 
current  at  tEe  beginning  of  BritisE  rule,  but  it  Eas  now  disappeared. 
At  present  tEe  Imperial  rupee  is  tEe  standard  coin.  TEe  only 
exception  is  in  some  of  tEe  eastern  parts,  wEere,  tEougE  tEe 
transactions  are  in  rupees,  tEe  accounts  are  kept  in  old  currency 
tahJcdsj  coins  wortE  about  Ealf  a rupee. ^ 

Interest  is  cEarged  montEly,  and  an  addition  is  made  for  any 
intercalary  montE  tEat  may  be  included.  In  small  transactions, 
wEere  an  article  is  given  in  pawn,  tEe  yearly  rate  of  interest  varies 
from  nine  to  twelve  per  cent  for  artisans  witE  pretty  good  credit ; 
from  twelve  to  eigEteen  for  cultivators  in  middling  circumstances  ; 
and  from  fifteen  to  twenty-four  for  poor  cultivators.  In  petty 
agricultural  advances,  upon  personal  security  or  witE  a lien  upon 
certain  crops,  tEe  rate  varies  from  fifteen  to  twenty-four  per  cent 
for  cultivators  in  middling  circumstances,  and  from  twenty-four  to‘ 
tEirty-six  per  cent  for  poor  cultivators.  In  large  transactions  witE 
a mortgage  on  movable  property,  sucE  as  gold  and  silver  ornaments 
or  valuable  clotEes,  six  to  twelve  per  cent  is  cEarged;  and  wEen 
otEer  articles  are  pledged,  tEougE  sucE  are  seldom  taken  in  mortgage, 
from  twelve  to  eigEteen  per  cent.  In  mortgages  of  immovable 
property,  sucE  as  Eouses  and  land,  tEe  rate  varies  from  twelve  to 
eigEteen  per  cent.  For  money  invested  in  buying  a landed  estate  a 
clear  profit  of  twelve  per  cent  is  expected.  In  trifling  dealings  tEe 
yearly  rate  is  generally  about  18|  per  cent  or  J anna  tEe  rupee  a 
montE.  BotE  town  and  village  moneylenders  often  advance  grain 
and  money  for  seed  and  to  support  tEe  cultivator's  family  during 
tEe  rainy  season.  TEese  advances  are  repaid  at  Earvest  time,  eitEer 
in  money  or  in  kind,  witE  tEe  addition  of  fifty  per  cent  to  tEe  sum 
advanced.  AnotEer  mode  of  raising  grain  or  money  mhj  jalap,  tEat 
is  by  pledging  or  selling  tEe  sown  or  growing  crop  at  a rate  far  below 
its  probable  outturn.  TEese  are  tEe  rates  of  interest  cEarged  by 
tEe  more  respectable  moneylenders.  TEe  less  scrupulous  usurers, 
by  exactions  of  different  kinds,  sometimes  raise  tEeir  cEarges  to  from 
75  to  200  per  cent. 
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^ This  mint  started  about  175  years  ago  was  closed  soon  after  the  British  conquest. 

2 The  tahha  varies  from  16  to  24  dhabhus  of  about  half  an  anna  each.  In  changing 
tahkds  into  rupees  the  lender  is  always  given  a discount. 
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Some  village  headmen  and  other  respectable  capitalists  act  so 
kindly  towards  the  villagers^,  that  they  gain  a power  over  their  debtors 
which  makes  them  nearly  independent  of  the  civil  courts.  They 
advance  grain  or  money  according  to  the  villagers’  immediate  wants, 
and  in  return  the  whole  crop  is  at  harvest  time  made  over  to  the 
moneylender,  and  from  the  outturn  he  sets  apart  a fair  share  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  debtor’s  family.  Moneylenders  of  this  class 
have  no  wish  to  take  their  holdings  from  the  villagers.  It  is  for 
their  interest  that  the  borrowers  should  be  as  well  oh  and  contented 
as  possible.  Such  moneylenders  are  unusual.  Complaints  are  very 
general  in  Khandesh  of  the  greed  and  unfairness  of  Marvad  and 
Gujanat  Vanis  and  other  foreign  usurers.  Many  of  the  husbandmen, 
hard  pressed  for  money  and  able  neither  to  read  nor  write,  are  utterly 
in  the  moneylender’s  power.  Less  is  given  them  than  the  sum 
entered  in  the  bond ; no  receipts  are  passed  for  the  instalments 
paid ; and  fresh  deeds  are  drawn  up  and  fresh  charges  made,  of 
which  the  debtor  has  no  knowledge.  Then  a suit  is  filed,  and,  as  a 
rule,  given  against  the  debtor  in  his  absence.  If  he  appears,  his  case 
generally  breaks  down,  as  few  villagers  will  risk  giving  evidence 
against  the  moneylender.  When  the  decree  is  passed,  it  is  not 
executed,  but  held  over  the  debtor’s  head  so  as  to  increase  the  amount 
of  his  payments.  If  the  instalments  cease,  the  creditor  takes  the 
debtor’s  land  in  mortgage.  He  seldom  sells  him  up  and  still  more 
rarely  has  him  sent  to  prison.  A debtor  has  seldom  dealings  with 
more  than  one  creditor.  When  he  deals  with  more  than  one,  his 
object  sometimes  is,  by  giving  one  of  them  a preference,  to  get  rid  of 
the  claims  of  the  rest.  To  do  this  he  has  to  make  over  his  property 
to  the  chosen  creditor,  a step  so  full  of  risk  that  it  is  seldom  taken. 
The  Khandesh  creditor  never  writes  off  his  claim  as  a bad  debt. 
Decrees  are  often  kept  alive  for  years.  For  some  time,  when  he 
knows  he  can  get  nothing,  even  by  arresting  or  imprisoning  his 
debtor,  the  creditor  ceases  to  annoy  him.  But  as  soon  as  there  is  the 
chance  of  recovering  anything  from  the  debtor’s  heirs,  proceedings 
are  threatened  or  a compromise  is  agreed  to,  the  creditor  sometimes 
paying  the  debtors  or  their  heirs  a trifling  sum,  and  inducing  them 
to  pass  a new  bond  in  the  name  of  all  the  members  of  the  family. 

Formerly  much  importance  was  not  attached  to  the  possession  of 
land,  and  people  seldom  thought  of  buying  it.  Kow  land  sales  are 
common.  They  are  either  transfers  between  private  persons, 
auction  sales  because  the  holder  has  failed  to  pay  the  Government 
rent,  or  sales  by  order  of  the  civil  court.  As  regards  the  sale  value 
of  land  no  trustworthy  information  is  available.  In  private  transfers 
the  nominal  value  is,  for  private  reasons,  very  often  widely  different 
from  the  real  value.  Government  sales  for  failure  to  pay  rent 
are  generally  only  of  the  poorest  lands,  and  through  fear  of  previous 
mortgages  or  other  encumbrances,  court  sales  usually  fetch  only 
nominal  prices. 

At  Jalgaon  the  price  of  land,  suited  for  building  purposes,  varies 
from  £100  to  £180  (Rs.  1000  - Rs.  1800)  an  acre.  In  large  crowded 
villages,  the  Government  rate  varies  from  46*.  to  8^.  (Rs.  2-Rs.  4)  for 
five  square  feet.  For  public  purposes  land  is  usually  taken  at  twenty 
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times  the  assessment^  that  is  from  £1  lO^.  to  £7  (Rs.  15  - Rs.  70)  the 
acre. 

Land  mortgages  are  of  two  kinds.  In  one  the  creditor  takes 
possession^  pays  rent  and  tillage  charges,  reaps  the  crop^  and  after 
deducting  interest  and  profits^,  allows  the  debtor  to  take  the  surplus. 
The  second  and  more  common  form  is  for  the  debtor  to  hold  and 
till  the  land,  to  pay  the  rent,  and  hand  over  the  interest  to  the 
creditor  either  in  money  or  in  grain.  Often  also  debtor  and  creditor 
I join  in  tilling  the  land. 

I Fifteen  years  ago  (1864-65),  during  the  years  of  higR  prices,  the 
i cultivator  was,  for  a time,  comparatively  rich  and  unprecedentedly 
prosperous.  Instead  of  paying  off  his  debts,  he  squandered  his  easily 
I*  earned  gains  in  marriages,  caste  dinners,  and  other  extravagances, 
and  as  his  credit  was  very  good  and  money  was  easily  raised,  he 
incurred  fresh  debts.  With  the  fall  in  produce  prices  (1866-1868), 
i many  cultivators  again  found  themselves  in  difficulties.  Then  followed 
some  seasons  of  scanty  rainfall  and  short  crops,  and  creditors,  uneasy 
i about  their  outstandings,  forced  many  of  their  debtors  into  the  civil 
; courts.  Within  the  last  ten  years,  among  the  poorer  classes  of 
cultivators,  indebtedness  is  said  to  have  considerably  increased.  At 
present  it  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the 
I agricultural  population,  including  Bhils  and  others  who  are  mere 
field  labourers,  can  afford  to  begun  the  yeaFs  tillage  without  the 
moneylendeFs  help. 

The  condition  of  the  Bhil  cultivator  in  the  north-west  of  Khandesh 
is  special.  There  the  landholders  are  mostly  Grujar  capitalists,  not 
peasant  proprietors,  and  the  Bhils  were  formerly  contented  to  serve 
them  for  clothes  and  food,  liquor  now  and  then,  and  a small  sum  of 
money  whenever  their  children  were  married.  Of  late  the  demand 
for  Bhil  labour  has  increased,  and  wages  have  greatly  risen.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  settlement  of  their  disputes  with  their  employers  has 
been  transferred  from  the  magistrates  to  the  civil  courts,  and  the 
Gujar,  by  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  the  Bhil,  has  him  again 
at  his  mercy.  The  Gujar  agrees  with  the  Bhil  that  the  Bhil  is  to 
till  the  GujaFs  land  and  that  they  are  to  share  the  produce.  An 
advance  is  made  to  the  Bhil  to  buy  bullocks,  and  a bond  is  drawn 
? up  with  a premium  of  twenty-five  per  cent.  The  Bhil  grows  the 
crops  and  is  fed  by  the  Gujar.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Gujar 
takes  the  crop  and  puts  off  the  Bhil  on  the  ground  that  he  has  to 
pay  for  the  bullocks.  Next  year  the  Bhil  again  gets  clothes  and 
food  and  is  told  he  has  still  something  to  pay.  He  asks  for  a 
i settlement  of  his  account,  and  as  a preliminary  is  sent  for  a new 
i stamped  paper.  With  a few  soft  words,  some  money  to  buy  a robe 
for  his  wife,  and  a little  liquor,  a new  bond  is  made,  the  meaning 
» of  which  the  Bhil  does  not  understand,  and  he  goes  back  to  his 
work  hoping  for  better  luck  next  year.  After  struggling  on  for  a 
year  or  two  he  determines  to  leave.  Then  he  finds  that  his  partner, 
j or  master,  has  his  acceptance  for  £20  (Rs.  200)  or  more;  that  the 
bullock  he  had  toiled  for  is  not  his,  and  that  he  and  all  he  has  are 
at  his  masteFs  mercy.  A decree  is  passed,  and  the  BhiFs  goods  are 
seized  and  sold.  Then  his  master  offers  him  a chance  of  return,  and 
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lie  serves  for  some  time  more.  Again  he  grows  tired  of  his  position 
and  refuses  to  work.  The  master  has  still  some  outstanding  debts, 
and  the  threat  of  the  civil  court  again  brings  the  Bhil  to  order. 
Thus  things  go  on  from  year  to  year.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
a Bhil,  under  pretence  of  the  transfer  of  his  debt,  to  be  handed 
from  one  creditor  to  another.  A Bhil  with  a decree  against  him 
is  worth  more  than  one  whose  debts  are  smaller.  His  mother’s 
name  is  entered  in  the  bond,  and  as  a Bhil  will  suffer  anything 
rather  than  disgrace  his  mother,  the  threat  to  send  her  to  Dhulia 
jail  is  at  any  time  enough  to  make  the  Bhil  do  whatever  his  master 
wishes. 

Very  few  artisans,  not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  are  free  from  debt. 
Like  other  Khandesh  moneyed  classes,  artisans  who  have  capital 
act  as  moneylenders.  Except  in  large  towns,  few  of  the  less  thrifty 
craftsmen  can  hold  their  own  with  the  skilled  and  unscrupulous 
moneylenders.  Most  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  sdvJcdrs  who  are  not 
careful  to  keep  a strict  account  of  services  rendered  or  payments 
made.  Handloom-weavers,  koshtis,  are,  as  a rule,  in  the  hands  of 
moneylenders,  sdvkdrs,  who  advance  money  or  yarn,  and  in  return 
get  the  goods  when  ready.  Few  weavers  have  more  than  £20 
(Rs.  200)  sunk  in  the  trade.  Formerly  their  employment  was 
constant,  but  of  late  it  has  become  somewhat  uncertain.  They 
generally  own  a house  worth  from  £5  to  £50  (Rs.  50  - Rs.  500)  ; 
ornaments  and  furniture  worth  from  £1  to  £5  (Rs.  10 -Rs.  50) ; and  a 
loom  and  other  tools  worth  from  £1  to  £5  (Rs.  10 -Rs.  50).  During 
the  busy  season.  May  to  October,  a good  workman  earns  from  6d. 
to  2s.  [annas  1)  a day.  For  the  rest  of  the  year  his  daily 

earnings  amount  on  an  average  to  3d.  (2  annas) . Some  are  well-to- 
do  ; but  most  are  indebted  to  moneylenders,  and  work  under  their 
orders.  The  bulk  of  the  Khandesh  women  still  prefer  the  local 
hand- woven  robes  and  bodices  to  any  foreign  articles.  Coppersmiths 
are  decidedly  better  off.  They  are  free  from  the  moneylender’s 
control,  and  generally  work  with  their  own  capital.  Blacksmiths 
either  work  for  daily  wages  or  on  contract.  Though  not  altogether 
free  from  the  moneylender,  they  are  seldom  without  work  and  are 
better  off  than  weavers,  dyers,  and  cotton-carders.  Goldsmiths 
have  no  need  of  capital.  Working  in  gold  and  silver  supplied  by 
the  customers,  they  charge  for  common  plain  work  from  1 Jd.  to  3d. 
(1-2  annas)  the  tola  of  silver,  and  from  3d.  to  6d.  (2-4  annas)  the 
tola  of  gold.  They  are  a thrifty  class  and  are  not  generally  in  debt. 
Carpenters,  paid  either  from  Is.  to  Is.  9d.  (8-14  annas)  a day  or  by 
the  piece,  have  no  regular  employment  and  are  little  better  off  than 
day  labourers.  In  small  villages  they  are  sometimes  paid  in  grain. 

Labourers  are  employed  in  the  fields  between  June  and  January, 
when,  in  quick  succession,  come  the  sowing  and  reaping  of  the 
early  and  late  crops,  the  picking  and  cleaning  of  cotton,  and  the 
ploughing  of  land  for  the  next  season.  Women  as  well  as  men  are 
employed  in  weeding  and  harvesting*  crops  and  in  ginning  cotton. 
In  February  and  March,  labourers  bring  headloads  of  grass  and  fuel 
from  waste  lands  for  sale,  and  from  April  to  June  they  find  work 
in  house-building,  road-making,  and  other  village  jobs.  Except 
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during'  tlie  fow  years  before  and  after  the  close  of  tlie  American 
war  mid  tbe  opening  of  the  railway  tbrongb  Kbandesb^,  unskilled 
( workers  were  probably  never  better  off  tban  tbey  now  are.  Eifty 
years  ago  tbe  wages  of  unskilled  labour  were  extremely  low^  and 
at  tbe  same  time  employment  was  comparatively  uncertain.  Fifteen 
years*  ago^  on  account  of  tbe  great  demand  for  labour  in  making 
railways  and  from  tbe  flonrisbing  state  of  tbe  cotton  trade^  tbe  value 
of  labour  rose  even  more  tban  tbe  value  of  produce  and  otber  prices. 
Besides  this,  as  most  of  tbe  labourers,  especially  those  employed  in 
fields,  were  paid  in  kind,  tbey  shared  with  tbe  farmers  in  tbe  general 
profit  from  high  produce  prices.  Since  then,  except  during  tbe 
, special  famine  years,  1868-69,  1871-72,  and  1876-77,  prices  have 
, fallen  almost  below  their  former  level,  but  owing  to  tbe  continued 
demand  for  labour,  wages  have  not  fallen  in  an  equal  degree.  At 
tbe  same  time,  their  want  of  thrift,  and  their  fondness  for  spending 
their  money  on  ornaments  and  opium  or  liquor,  combine  to  keep 
labourers  poor,  and  in  many  cases  to  plunge  them  hopelessly  in  debt. 
IMoneylenders  seldom,  at  one  time,  advance  day  labourers  more  tban 
£2  10s.  to  £3  (Rs.  25  - Rs.  30),  but  their  liabilities  often  exceed  £10 
(Rs.  100).  In  making  him  advances  tbe  moneylender  often  requires 
tbe  labourer  to  pledg*e  bis  labour,  bis  bouse,  bis  bullocks,  and 
sometimes  even  bis  family  pots  and  ornaments.  When  tbe  labourer 
has  no  property,  tbe  moneylender  usually  demands  a respectable 
surety,  or  forces  tbe  whole  family  to  sign  tbe  bond. 

About  two  or  three  per  cent  of  tbe  labouring  population  in  tbe  east, 
and  about  ten  per  cent  in  tbe  west,  raise  money  by  mortgaging  their 
labour.  These  men  are  generally  small  landholders,  who,  by  some 
folly  or  mishap,  have  fallen  hopelessly  in  debt.  Men  who  mortgage 
their  labour  are  known  as  yearlies,  scildojvs , because  tbeir  term  of 
service  lasts  for  one  or  more  years.  Labour  is  generally  mortgaged, 
either  to  clear  off  old  debts  or  to  raise  a sum  of  money  to  meet 
marriage  or  otber  expenses.  Sometimes  a man  mortg'ag'es  bis  own 
and  sometimes  bis  children's  labour.  Tbe  men  who  take  labour 
in  mortgage  are  generally  rich  landowners,  desh'i'iiuJchs ^ 'pcttils^  and 
others,  who  employ  tbe  mortgagers  in  field  work  and  sometimes 
as  messengers  or  duns,  mahasulis.  The  labour-mortgage  bond, 
called  a year  deed,  sdlTchatj  is  on  stamped  paper.  Sometimes  tbe 
mortgager  is  advanced  tbe  whole,  and  sometimes  only  one-balf 
of  tbe  sum  agreed  on.  Tbe  common  plan  is  that  tbe  labourer, 
working  solely  for  bis  benefit,  is  supplied  with  food  at  tbe  mortgagee's 
cost.  Under  this  form  of  agreement,  a labourer  takes  from  three 
to  four  years  to  work  off  a debt  of  £10  (Rs.  100).  Occasionally  tbe 
sdlddr  lives  by  himself  and  is  bound  to  do  only  a certain  amount 
of  work  for  bis  master.  Under  this  agreement,  tbe  labourer  supports 
himself,  and  in  two  years  would  work  off  a debt  of  £10  (Rs.  100). 
A sdlddr’ s services  cannot  be  banded  from  one  master  to  another, 
Tbey  are  willing  workers,  and  generally  do  tbeir  share  of  tbe 
agreement  freely  and  without  punishment.  Sometimes  they  run 
away,  and  formerly,  though  they  now  refuse  to  do  so,  tbe  magistrates 
used  to  enforce  tbe  bond.  Tbeir  services  never  become  hereditary. 
In  tbe  bouses  of  wealthy  headmen  and  landlords  is  a class  of 
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hereditary  retainers.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Act  (V.  of  1843), 
these  people  were  bondsmen  and  bondswomen,  the  property  of  their 
master  and  liable  to  be  sold  by  him.  They  now  hold  the  position 
of  hired  servants.  In  practice  their  condition  is  little  changed. 
They  are  well  treated  by  their  masters,  and  few  of  them  have  made 
use  of  their  opportunities  of  raising  themselves  from  the  position  of 
servants. 

Though  the  bulk  of  the  Khandesh  moneylenders  are  grasping 
and  nn  scrupulous  in  their  dealings,  and,  being  foreigners,  take 
much  wealth  out  of  the  district,  their  capital  and  their  thrift  and 
skill  in  money  matters  are  of  the  highest  value.  Without  their 
genius  for  hoarding  and  the  pitiless  pressure  they  put  on  their 
debtors,  the  bulk  of  the  money  now  yearly  saved  would  never  have 
been  earned,  or  if  earned,  would  have  been  spent  in  feasting  and 
show. 

According  to  returns  prepared  in  1820  under  Captain  Briggs’ 
orders,  from  1788  to  1797,  in  Amalner,  Erandol,  and  Nasirabad,  the 
average  daily  wage  of  a carpenter,  a blacksmith,  a weaver,  and  a 
tailor  was  6d.  (4  annas)  of  a bricklayer  and  a bearer  h\d.  (3f 
annas)  ; and  of  a labourer  Sd.  (2  annas).  Bullock  hire  was  Qd. 
(4  annas)  a day  ; cart  hire  was  from  Is.  to  2s.  (us.  8 - Re.  1),  according 
as  there  was  one  or  two  pairs  of  bullocks;  and  pony  hire  was  7Jd, 
(5  annas).  Between  1 798  and  1817,  there  was  a considerable  increase 
in  the  earnings  of  skilled  and  unskilled  workers.  In  1817  the  daily 
wage  of  a carpenter  was  9fd.  (6|  annas);  of  a blacksmith  7Jc^. 
(5  annas)  ; of  a bricklayer  8^d.  annas)  ; of  a weaver  6d.  (4  annas); 
of  a tailor  7Jd.  (5  annas)  ; of  a basketmaker  b\d.  (3J  annas)  ; of  a 
bearer  l^d.  (5  annas)  ; and  of  a labourer  4^d.  (3  annas).  Bullock 
hire  was  9d.  (6  annas)  a day;  cart  hire  from  Is.  Qd.  to  3s.  8d. 
(us.  1 2 -Re.  If ) ; and  pony  hire  was  llJcL  (7J  annas).  Between  1818 
and  1820  wages  changed  but  little.  Cart  hire  was  from  2s.  to  4s. 
(Re.  1 - Rs.  2),  and  pony  hire  was  Is.  (8  annas). 

In  1828,  ten  years  after  the  introduction  of  British  rule,  the  daily 
wage  of  unskilled  labour  was  for  a man  3d.  to  4Jd.  (2-3  annas),  for 
a woman  2fd.  to  Sd.  (14-2  annas),  and  for  children  under  fourteen 
2\d.  (14  annas).  At  the  same  time,  besides  the  daily  present  of  a 
handful  of  ears  of  grain  at  harvest  time,  the  wages  of  field  labour 
were  3d.  (2  annas)  for  a man,  2\d.  (I4  annas)  for  a woman,  and 
\\d.  (1  anna)  for  a child.  In  field  work  men  used  also  to  be 
engaged  by  the  month,  without  food  at  8s.  (Rs.  4),  and  with  food  at 
from  2s.  to  4s.  (Re.l-Rs.2) . These  engagements  generally  lasted  from 
two  to  four  months  and  ended  with  harvest.  Of  skilled  labourers, 
ordinary  bricklayers  and  carpenters  were  paid  Is.  (8  uiinus),  and 
clever  workers  Is.  3d.  (10  annas)  a day.  Of  personal  servants,  the 
monthly  wage  of  a tailor  was  £1  (Rs.  10),  and  of  a groom  16s. 
(Rs.  8).  Pony  and  cart  hire  was  |d.  and  14d.  a mile  (1  and  2 annas 
a /cos).  Payment  used  to  be  made  in  copper  coins  called  d/iu6&?(s 
and  sfiivrdis  worth  |d.  and  fc/.  (4  and  4 anna). 

In  1842,  the  daily  wage  of  unskilled  labour  was  3d.  (2  annas). 
Far  from  large  towns  field  workers  were  usually  paid  in  grain,  with, 
perhaps  at  Divdli,  the  present  of  a turban  and  a pair  of  shoes. 
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The  value  of  the  grain  was  about  lid.  (1  anna)  a day.  This  rate 
of  wage  lasted  till  about  1850^  when  the  making  of  railways  and 
other  public  works  began  to  atfect  the  labour  market.  From  that 
time  labour  has_,  except  in  1877-78^  steadily  risen  in  value.  In  1863^ 
the  daily  wage  of  unskilled  labour  was  for  men  from  6d.  to  10 Jd. 

' (4-7  annas),  for  women  from  4Jd.  to  Qd.  (3^4  annas'),  and  for  children 
: from  2\d*  to  3d.  {1^-2  annas) » At  the  same  time,  among  skilled 
j labourers  the  daily  wage  was,  for  stone  masons  and  bricklayers 
I from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  (8-12  annas),  for  carpenters  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  Od. 

I {annas  12  -Ee,  IJ),  and  for  tailors  from  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  (8-10  annas), 
i Cart  hire  was  Is.  6d.  (12  annas)  a day,  or  2^d.  (If  annas)  a mile  in 
I the  fair  months,  and  3d.  (2  annas)  in  the  rains.  Pony  hire  was  fd. 
[ (J  anna)  a mile. 

Between  1870  and  1880,  the  daily  wage  of  unskilled  labour  has 
! remained  pretty  constant  at  6d.  (4  annas)  for  a man,  3|d.  (2^  annas) 

1 for  a woman,  and  from  l|d.  to  3d.  (1-2  annas)  for  a child.  During 
i the  1876-77  famine,  so  great  was  the  supply  of  labour  seeking 
3 employment,  that  in  spite  of  the  rise  in  produce  prices^  the  wages  of 
i unskilled  labour  fell  to  2Jd.  (IJ  anna)  for  men  and  l|d.  (1  anna)  for 
f women. 

A special  class  of  unskilled  carriers,  or  hamdls^  work  in  gang's  of 
I six  to  thirty,  and,  except  that  the  headman  has  an  extra  quarter, 

I divide  their  daily  earnings  in  ‘equal  shares.  They  are  paid  1 Jd. 

I (1  anna)  for  unloading*  from  660  to  704  pounds  of  grain,  and  |d. 

I (^  anna)  for  carrying  a bale  of  unpacked  cotton  from  the  ware- 
1 houses  to  the  cotton  presses.  In  the  busy  season,  from  February  to 
. May,  their  average  daily  earnings  amount  to  about  6d.  (4  annas). 

Town  workers  and  craftsmen  are  paid  in  coin,  and  field  workers 
r partly  in  grain  and  partly  in  coin.  The  custom  varies  in  different 
[ parts  of  the  district  and  with  different  crops.  In  Eaver,  payment 
i at  harvest  time  is  usually  a percentage  on  the  amount  of  the  crop 
I cut;  while  in  Savda,  except  in  the  case  of  the  millet  crop,  this  form 
» of  payment  is  almost  unknown.  Day  labourers  are,  as  a rule,  paid 
j at  intervals  of  four  or  five  days  when  their  wages  generally  amount 
[ to  aBout  2.9.  (Ee.  1).  Town  labourers  go  to  work  at  daybreak,  come 
( home  at  noon  for  dinner,  and  after  resting  for  two  hours,  work 
i till  sunset.  Field  workers,  beginning  at  daybreak,  and  taking  their 
! miilet  bread,  onions  and  pickle  or  chutney  with  them,  eat  them  at  noon, 
i and,  after  resting  for  about  two  hours  work  on  till  dark.  Cotton- 
] picking  is  paid  for  at  Id.  for  nine  pounds  (about  1 pie  a pound).  A 
; good  worker  will  earn  from  IJd.  to  M.  (1  -2  annas)  a day.  The  people 
: employed  in  this  work  are  chiefly  women.  Duriug  most  of  the  rains 
f and  far  into  the  cold  weather  (June -February),  field  workers  find 
! employment  in  helping  husbandmen  to  weed,  watch,  reap,  and  harvest 
their  crops.  From  February  to  March  they  are  usually  employed  in 
bringing  headloads  of  grass  for  sale.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  they 
help  bricklayers  and  carpenters,  and  repair  roads,  dig  ponds,  gin 
; cotton,  and  carry  loads.  House  servants,  whether  in  towns  or 
r'  villages,  are  paid  from  8s.  to  12s.  (Es.  4- Es.  6)  a month.  Wages,  when 
? work  is  unbroken,  are  paid  every  week  on  market  days,  otherwise 
3 they  are  paid  daily.  In  a labourerls  household  the  wife  generally 
B 411—26 
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earns  enough  to  provide  the  family  with  salt,  oil,  chillies,  and  spices, 
perhaps  about  one-sixth  of  the  family  funds.  Children  earn  enough 
to  keep  themselves  in  clothes,  and  may  be  said  to  contribute  nearly 
one-twelfth  of  the  family  funds. 

The  returns  of  produce  prices  stretch  over  an  unusually  long  series 
of  years.  They  belong  to  two  main  sets,  one  for  the  thirty-three 
years  ending  1820,  prepared  for  the  Amalner,  Erandol,  and  Nan  durbar 
sub-divisions  in  1820  under  Captain  Briggs^  orders,  and  the  other 
for  the  forty-six  years  ending  1878,  compiled  by  the  Dhulia 
mamlatdar  from  records  and  grain-dealers^  accounts.  Between  the 
two  sets  of  returns  there  is  a break  of  three  years  (1821  to  1823). 

The  first  set  of  thirty-three  years  includes  three  periods,  one  of  # 
ten  years  1788  to  1797,  one  of  twenty  years  1798  to  1817,  and  one 
of  three  years  1818  to  1820.  The  first  period,  from  1788  to  1797, 
was  a time  of  very  cheap  grain,  with  the  rupee  price  of  Indian 
millet,  jvdri,  ranging  from  210  pounds  in  Erandol  to  280  pounds  in 
Amalner,  and  averaging  245  pounds.  The  second  period,  from 
1798  to  1817,  was,  apart  from  the  great  1802-3  famine  when 
millet  rose  to  about  four  pounds  the  rupee,  a time  of  dearer  grain, 
with  millet  prices  ranging  from  129  pounds  in  Amalner  to  140  in 
Nandurbar,  and  averaging  135  pounds.  In  the  three  years  ending 
1820,  produce  prices  rose  most  markedly,  Indian  millet,  jvariy 
varying  from  sixty-three  pounds  in  Amalner  to  ninety-four  pounds 
in  Erandol  and  averaging  seventy-six  pounds.  The  following 
statement  gives  the  chief  available  details  : 


Khdndesh  Produce  Prices  ( Pounds  the  Rwpee),  1788-1820, 


Article. 

First  Period. 

Second 

Period. 

Third  Period. 

1788 

•1797. 

1798- 

1817. 

1818- 

1820. 

Amalner. 

Erandol. 

c 

\c3 

u 

C 

Average. 

Amalner. 

o 

p 

a 

S 

Nandurbar 

Average. 

Amalner. 

Erandol. 

Nandurbar. 

Average. 

Indian  millet... 

280 

210 

245 

245 

129 

136 

140 

135 

63 

94 

73 

76 

Millet  ... 

227 

245 

210 

227 

105 

122 

133 

120 

56 

73 

70 

66 

AVheat  ... 

210 

140 

175 

175 

66 

66 

80 

70 

45 

45 

56 

48 

Rice  

112 

105 

87 

101 

42 

38 

38 

39 

28 

32 

24 

28 

The  years  1821,  1822,  aud  1823,  for  which  no  returns  are  available, 
are  spoken  of  as  a period  of  rapid  spread  of  tillage  and  lower  prices 
than  had  been  known  for  thirty  years.^  Then  followed  one  or  two 
seasons  (1824-1826)  of  scarcity  nearly  amounting  to  famine,  with 
Indian  millet  ruling  at  from  seventy-four  to  seventy-nine  pounds, 
or  about  as  high  as  in  1817.  The  fifty-three  years  since  1826  may 
be  divided  into  five  periods.  Six  years  of  cheap  grain  (1827-1832) 
with  Indian  millet  ranging  from  ninety  to  144  pounds  and  averaging 
about  117;  four  years  of  scarcity  (1833-1836)  with  Indian  millet 
varying  from  sixty-two  to  seventy-three  pounds  and  averaging 
sixty-six;  eighteen  years  (1 837 -1854),  excluding  the  scarcity  years 


1 Further  details  are  given  below,  p.  282. 
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of  1838-39  and  1845-46^  of  low  prices  with  Indian  millet  ranging 
from  eighty  to  168  and  averaging  about  116  pounds;  and  thirteen 
years  (1855-1867)  of  high  prices^  partly  owing  to  several  seasons  of 
short  crops  and  partly  to  the  American  war  and  the  introduction  of 
railways  and  public  works^  with  prices  varying  from  thirty-two  to 
eighty- four  and  averaging  fifty-four  pounds.  In  the  twelve  years  that 
have  since  passed  (1868-1879)^  Indian  millet  prices  have  varied  from 
seventy  to  24J  and  averaged  about  forty-six  pounds.  The  tendency 
in  these  years  has  been  to  a fall  in  prices.  But  this  tendency  has 
been  more  than  met  by  four  bad  harvests  followed  by  almost  famine 
prices^  in  1868^  1871^  1876^  and  1877.  The  following  statement 
shows  the  available  details  of  the  prices  of  the  chief  cereals  and 
pnlsesj  and  of  cotton^  between  1824  and  1879  : 


Khdndesh  Produce  Prices  ( Pounds  the  Rupee ),  18^4-1879. 


Article. 

Years  of 
Scarcity. 

First  Period. 

Second  Period. 

Third  Period. 

. 

) 

CO 

OO 

Oi 

o 

(M 

CO 

lO 

00 

o 

GSJ 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

00 

GO 

00 

oo 

GO 

GO 

oo 

OO 

OO 

OO 

OO 

CO 

OO 

00 

OO 

OO 

1— i 

!— 1 

r— 1 

rH 

rH 

rH 

1— 1 

rH 

rH 

jH 

rH 

rH 

pH 

tH 

!— 1 

Indian  millet  ... 

74 

76 

79 

90 

115 

144 

93i 

118 

144 

67 

73 

62 

62 

102 

121i 

801 

1021 

109^ 

941 

Wheat  1 

56 

52 

49 

521 

47 

44 

621 

64 

66| 

51i 

45 

43 

561 

62 

79 

491 

49 

60 

601 

wneac  | 

58 

56 

50 

53 

48 

591 

63 

66 

67 

53 

48 

46 

581 

70 

88 

56 

56 

68 

641 

Rice  i 

221 

18 

15i 

17i 

21 

191 

19i 

23 

27 

221 

18 

20 

22 

24 

32 

20 

24 

24 

26 

( 2nd  do  . 

26 

24 

17 

28 

23 

23 

21 

28 

31 

231 

21 

24 

24 

26 

36 

22 

26 

26 

28 

Pulse,  tur 

42 

39 

37 

45 

63 

48 

37 

41 

45 

39i 

28 

331 

45 

46| 

41 

30 

371 

49 

44 

Raw  cotton 

10 

10 

10 

14 

18 

14 

10 

11 

12 

. 

10 

8 

6 

8 

8 

16 

10 

16 

12' 

12 

Third  Period — continued. 


Fourth  Period. 


Article. 


Indian  millet  , 

Wheat  sort 

wneac|2n(i  ^o. 

( 1st  sort 
t 2nd  do 
Pulse,  tur 
Raw  cotton 


Rice 


1843, 

Hi 

OO 

1845. 

ZO 

Hi 

OO 

rH 

1>» 

Hi 

OO 

rr 

OO 

Hi 

OO 

pH 

Hi 

OO 

rH 

0 

UO 

OO 

rH 

1851. I 

1852. 

CO 

ins 

00 

pH 

Hi 

10 

00 

rH 

1855. 

1856. 

88 

1031 

91^ 

38 

1141 

171 

134 

851 

130 

154 

124 

168 

76 

84 

60 

82 

68 

33 

35 

721 

63| 

58 

62 

66 

62 

661 

60 

66 

64 

83 

70 

34 

39 

78 

65 

601 

621 

68 

63 

681 

62 

58 

24 

261 

33 

241 

22^ 

21i 

27i 

27| 

28 

30 

28 

30 

28 

28 

30 

281 

35 

261 

24i 

241 

31 

31 

29 

32 

OQ 

34 

32 

32 

44 

56| 

32 

21i 

35i 

46 

51 

35 

38 

62 

48 

48 

46 

48 

12 

10 

8 

13 

13 

16 

16 

10 

10 

12 

10 

12 

8 

8 

1857. 

00 

wo 

OO 

rH 

1859. 

72 

56 

56 

36 

38 

32 

38 

40 

34 

24 

16 

12 

30 

18 

16 

32 

22 

24 

8 

8 

9 

Fourth  Period — continued. 


Article. 

1861. 

(M 

GO 

00 

rH 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

Indian  millet  ... 

32 

52 

48 

35 

42 

56 

42 

28 

30 

28 

26 

20 

26 

28 

Wheat  1 2^^ 

32 

33 

30 

28 

28 

30 

29 

■Riop  ] 1st  sort 

17i 

16 

101 

14 

lOi 

11 

11 

1 2nd  do  . 

19 

19 

13 

15 

13 

13 

14 

Pulse,  tur 

24 

18 

241 

17i 

Hi 

14i 

16 

Raw  cotton 

8 

6 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

Fifth  Period- 


1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

IH 

00 

rH 

CO 

CO 

rH 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

70 

241 

44 

37 

50 

601 

631 

61 

47 

27 

32 

17^ 

20 

29 

261 

47 

39| 

341 

341 

22 

34 

18 

22 

30 

28 

48 

40 

36 

36 

23 

171 

12 

15 

13 

151 

17^ 

I^tV 

16 

141 

■lO 

13 

20 

18 

18 

21 

21 

21 

21 

20 

28 

l7i 

161 

221 

iH 

241 

241 

31 

29 

191 

3 

2 

4 

4i 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

o 

zo 

00 


48 

30 

32 

14 

16 

22 

9 


j 1878. 

1879. 

28| 

31| 

17 

191 

17i 

iH 

141 

15| 

m 

14| 

161 

5 

5 
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Captain  Briggs"  returns  for  the  first  set  of  thirty-three  years 
(1788-1820)  include  some  interesting  particulars  of  the  prices  of 
fowls_,  chickens_,  and  eggs.  From  these  returns  it  would  seem  that 
on  an  average  during  the  first  of  his  three  periods  (1788-1797)^ 
fowls  sold  at  3d.  (2  annas)  a piece^  chickens  at  2Jd.  (If  annas),  and 
eggs  at  about  seven  for  a penny  (8  pies).  In  the  second  period 
(1798-1817)  the  average  price  of  fowls  rose  to  about  5Jd.  (3^  annas), 
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of  cliickens  to  about  3Jd5.  (2  J annas),  and  of  eggs  to  five  for  a penny 
(8  pies).  The  current  (1880)  prices  of  these  three  articles  in  the 
three  sub-divisions,  Amalner,  Erandol,  and  Nandurbar,  to  which  the 
old  returns  refer,  are  for  a fowl  from  Qd.  to  Is.  (2-8  annas),  for  a 
chicken  from  I^d.to  4Jd.  (1-3  annas),  and  for  eggs  about  three  for 
a penny  (8  pies). 

Metals,  cotton,  clarified  butter,  oil,  fuel,  and  spices  are  sold  by 
"Nveight.  In  the  case  of  gold  the  following  weights  are  used  : 2|- 
gunjds,  one  vdl  j four  vdls,  one  mdsa  ; and  twelve  mdsds,  one  tola. 
Earley  grains,  javs,  formerly  in  use  as  weights,  are  now  seldom 
seen.  The  tola  is  a little  more  in  weight  than  the  British  rupee 
which  weighs  only  eleven  mdsds  and  5^  gunjds.  The  gunj,  red  and 
about  the  size  of  a small  pea,  is  the  seed  of  the  Abrus  precatorius, 
and  the  vdl,  a little  larger,  is  the  seed  of  the  chilhdri  tree.  Tolds 
and  7ndsds,  square  or  octagonal  in  shape,  are  made  of  brass  and 
sometimes  of  China  porcelain  and  delf.  For  weighing  silver  the 
British  rupee  is  always  used.  As  the  rupee  is  not  always  of  uniform 
weight,  in  wholesale  purchases  discount  at  the  rate  of  eight  per 
cent  is  allowed.  The  cheaper  metals,  copper,  brass,  iron,  zinc,  and 
lead,  and  clarified  butter  and  oil  are  sold  according  to  the  following 
table  : three  paisds,  laaM  anna  one  chi latdh  ; ioav  chhatdhs,  one 

pdvsher ; two  pdvshers,  one  achlier,  equal  to  a pound  ; two  achhers 
or  pounds,  one  slier  ; five  sliers,  one  pdsri  ; two  pdsris,  one  dliadi  ; 
four  dliadis,  one  mam  or  maund  ; three  mans,  onepalla  ; twenty  mans, 
one  hhandi  equal  to  five-sevenths  of  a ton.  The  table  observed 
in  the  case  of  cotton  is  : eighty  tolds  or  2-^-^  pounds,  one  slier  ; forty 
shers,oiiG  man  ; three  mans,  one  p alia  ; ten  mans,  or  82  2|-  pounds, 
one  hhandi.  The  Bombay  hhandi  of  784  pounds  is  also  often  used. 
These  weights  are  made  of  iron  and  stamped.  Grain  is  measured 
by  brass  and  copper  cylinders  according  to  the  following  table  : four 
chhatdihs,  one  pdvsher;  two  pdvshers,  one  achlier ; two  achhers,  one 
sher  ; two  shers,  one  adlioli  ; two  adholis,  one  pdyli  ; iowc  pdylis , one 
dola ; twelve  dolds,  one  mdp.  The  map  varies  from  660  to  704 
pounds,  according  to  the  different  sorts  of  grain. 

Brass  and  copper  pots,  serving  as  quarter,  half,  and  whole  eighty- 
rupee  shers,  are  used  for  measuring  milk  and  small  quantities  of  oil, 

Fuel,  when  wanted  in  large  quantities  for  spinning  and  weaving 
mills  and  other  large  manufactories,  is  brought  by  rail  and  calculated 
in  tons  ; when  bought  for  daily  use,  the  size  of  the  headloads  or 
cartloads  determines  the  price.  Grass  is  sold  by  the  hundred  bundles 
and  sometimes  by  the  headload. 

In  the  case  of  cloth  either  the  foot  or  the  yard  measure  is  used. 
Ready  made  waistcloths,  dhotars,  are  sold  in  pairs,  and  women^s 
robes,  lugdds,  and  pieces  of  Savda  coarse  cloth,  known  as  jots,  are 
sold  singly.  In  measuring  these  cloths  as  well  as  in  measuring 
carpets,  jdjams,  and  coarse  floor  cloths,  jores,  both  the  length  and  the 
breadth  are  taken  into  consideration. 

Bricks  are  sold  by  the  thousand  ; rafters  and  beams  of  teak  and 
other  forest  timber  by  the  score  or  hundred;  and  large  posts  and 
pillars  singly.  Their  size  and  appearance  regulate  the  price,  Jri 
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large  purchases  timber  is  valued  by  its  cubic  contents.  The  mean 
breadth  and  thickness  are  found  by  measuring  the  breadth  and 
thickness  of  the  log  at  the  two  ends  and  in  the  middle^  and  dividing 
the  whole  by  three.  ° 

Heaps  of  gravely  murum^  and  road  metal^  khadi,  are  measured  by 
their  cubic  contents^  the  usual  unit  of  measurement  being  a hards  of 
100  cubic  feet, 

^ Before  the  revenue  survey_,  and  still  in  some  unsurveyed  Satpuda 
villages^  the  district  land  measure  was  : twenty  Tcdthis,  one  pdnd  ^ and 
t'w entj^pdndsj  one  higha.  The  survey  measurements  are  a chain  of 
thirty  leet^  one  anna;  sixteen  annds  one  gnntha,  and  forty  giinthds, 
one  acre.  Thirty  gunthds  are  equal  to  one  higha,  or  hiqhds  are 
equal  to  an  acre  of  4840  square  yards. ^ JPartdn  meaning  four  highds 
according  to^  the  old^  and  two  highas  according  to  the  modern 
calculation^  is  a word  often  used  by  Kunbis  speaking  among 
themselves.  Twenty  partdns  make  one  aut. 


the  length  of  the  hand  of  Peshwa  Mddhav= 
rav  11.  (1/  74- 1796),  varies  in  different  places.  The  Icdthi,  five  hands  long  by  one  hand 
broad,  said  to  have  been  carved  in  stone  in  the  Shanvar  Vada  at  Poona  was  at  first 
the  accepted  measure.  After  a time  the  length  of  the  Peshwa’s  hand  became 
exaggerated,  and  the  hand  was  taken  to  mean  the  length  of  a man’s  arm  from  the 
e ow  to  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger,  with  an  additional  span.  Hence  arose  some  of 
lAA  ^ize  of  the  higha.  In  some  places  it  was  equal  to  of  an  acre,  oy 

|00  were  equal  to  85  T ^cres.  Mr.  J.  Pollen,  C.S, 
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Chapter  VI. 
Trade. 

Routes. 

Early  Hindu, 
100  B.C.-1300  A.D. 


Musalmdns, 

1300-1760, 


The  early  rock-ciit  remains  at  Ajanta^  at  Patna  near  Chalisgaon^ 
at  Chandor^  and  at  Nasik,  make  it  probable  tbat^  as  far  back  as  the 
second  and  first  centuries  before  Christy  trade  routes  between  north 
and  south  India  passed  close  to  those  places.  In  the  third  century 
after  Christ,  the  author  of  the  Periplus  (247)  mentions  that  trade 
crossed  Khandesh  from  Broach  to  Paithan  on  the  Grodavari,  and  to 
Tagar  ten  days  further  east.^  The  remains  at  Bhamer  near  Nizampur 
make  it  probable  that  this  trade  passed  from  Broach  through  Surat, 
up  the  south  bank  of  the  Tapti  by  Yisarvadi,  and  through  the 
Kundaibari  pass  near  Nizampur,  and  the  Kasarbari  pass  in  the 
Satmala  hills,  to  Paithan.  The  position  of  Tagar  is  not  known.  If 
the  statement  that  it  lay  ten  days  to  the  east  of  Paithan  is  correct,  the 
trade  probably  passed  eastwards  through  Khandesh,  leaving  the 
district  either  near  Patan  or  near  Ajanta.  The  road  though  very 
difficult,  was  passable  for  wagons.  There  were  also  from  very  early 
times  more  direct  routes  to  the  sea  coast  by  Nasik  through  the  Sir, 
Thai,  and  Pipri  Bhor  passes  to  the  ancient  sea  ports  of  Supara, 
Bhiwndi,  Kalyan,  and  Chaul.^ 

The  rich  cave  and  temple  remains  at  Ajanta,  Patna,  and  Chandor 
seem  to  show  that  till  the  Musalman  conquest  (1300),  the  passes  in 
the  Satmala  hills  continued  the  highways  of  an  important  traffic. 
Under  the  early  Musalmans  the  route  by  the  Barvan  or  Sukaldevi 
pass  from  Malwa  to  Khandesh  rose  to  importance.  In  1306  Malik 
Kafur,  at  the  south  entrance  of  this  pass,  established  the  city  of 
Sultanpur,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  fourteenth  century,  this  route 
by  Sultanpur,  Kandurbar,  Yisarvadi,  and  Songir,  would  seem  to 
have  been  one  of  the  regular  lines  of  communication  with  upper 
India  and  Gujarat.^  Probably  there  was  also  during  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  time  of  the  greatest  splendour  of  the 
Musalman  dynasty  of  Ahmedabad,  a line  of  traffic  to  north  Gujarat 
and  the  coast  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Tapti,  and  from  Malwa 
through  Kukarmunda  over  the  Buvaka  or  Chandseli  passes  to  Kajpipla.^ 
Two  other  lines  must  have  been  of  special  importance  when  Asirgad 
was  the  capital  of  Khandesh.®  Of  these  one  runs  north  and  south. 


* Most  of  this  chapter  is  compiled  from  materials  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  Pollen,  C.S, 

2 McOrindle’s  Periplus,  125-126. 

2 Some  notices  of  the  early  history  of  Ndsik  are  given  below,  p,  238-240. 

^ Lee’s  Ibn  Batuta  (1341).  ^ Captain  dunes’  Itinerary,  89. 

® Details  of  Asirgad  are  given  below  under  ‘Places  of  Interest.’  Besides  its  legendary 
importance,  Asirgad  was  the  chief  place  in  Khdndesh  before  the  Musalman  conquest, 
and  afterwards  under  the  Fdruki  kings  before  Burhdnpur  was  established  (1400), 
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from  north  and  central  India  through  the  Simrol  pass  by  Asirgad 
to  Ajanta  and  the  south ; the  other  runs  west  to  the  coasts  the  route 
known  as  the  Asirgad  road;  through  Burhanpur^  Savda_,  Jalgaon^ 
Paldhi;  and  Borkhand;  to  Nasik  and  the  Thai  pass. 

During  the  seventeenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
centuries^  when  Burhanpur  was  at  the  height  of  its  power  and 
Surat  was  the  chief  port  of  western  India,,  the  bulk  of  the  great 
traffic  between  the  inland  countries  and  the  coast  passed  through 
Khandesh.  The  European  travellers  of  the  seventeenth  century 
describe  the  main  route  as  passing  from  Surat  east  through 
Navapur^  Nandurbar,  Dondaicha^  Sindkheda;  Thalner^  Chopda^ 
Sangvi;  and  Nhavi^  to  Burhanpur.^  A second  very  important 
route  lay  from  Surat  to  Navapur^  and  then  struck  south  through 
Pimpalner,,  Nimpur,,  and  the  Patan  pass^  to  Golkonda.^ 

During  the  early  years  of  this  century^  Maratha  misrule  almost 
destroyed  the  trade  of  Khandesh.  At  the  beginning  of  British  rule 
there  were  no  made  roads.  The  tracks  were  ill-appointed  and 
deficient  in  everything  but  discomfort  and  danger.  Eew  and  far 
between  were  the  miserable  hamlets^  and  the  mountain  passes  were 
as  rugged  and  impracticable  as  their  fierce  possessors.^  ^ In  1826 
the  chief  routes  were  from  Dhulia  as  a centre^  155  miles  north  by 
Songir  and  Thalner^  through  the  Sindva  pass  to  Mandleshvar  and 
Mhow  j north-east  by  Amalner^  Chopda^  and  the  Dhaulibari  pass^ 
seventy -three  miles  to  Dhulkot;  east  by  Parola^  Erandol;  and  Savda, 
103  miles  to  Burhanpur;  south-east  by  Bhadgaon  and  Pachora, 
eighty-four  miles  to  Ajanta ; south  by  Mehunbara  and  the  Gavtala 
pass  to  Aurangabad;  south-west  by  Malegaon^  Chandor;  Nasik^  and 
the  Thai  pasS;  179  miles  to  Bhiwndi;  a route  passable  for  every  sort 
of  laden  cattle  ; and  west  by  Pimpalner  and  Navapur  to  Surat.  For 
many  years  the  only  one  of  these  tracks  on  ^ which  money  and 
labour  were  spent  was  the  great  Bombay  and  Agra  trunk  road  by 
the  ThalpasS;  Kasik,  Malegaon,  Dhulia;  Songir,  Kardana,  Dabhasi, 
Dahivad;  and  the  Palasner  or  Sindva  pass.  The  road  enters 
Khandesh  near  the  Dhulia  vilhjge  of  Jhodga,  and  running  north 
passes  through  Yirdel  crossing  the  Tapti  at  Savalda  where  there 
is  a ferry.  It  then  runs  due  north  through  Shirpur  until  it  reaches 
the  Khandesh  boundary  in  the  centre  of  the  Satpudas  near  the  fort 
of  Borghar.  The  Tapti  is  the  only  unbridged  river,  and  except 
between  the  Tapti  and  the  Palasner  or  Sindva  pass  where  it  is  gravelled, 
the  road  is  metalled  throughout.  In  1853-54,  some  progress 
was  made  in  improving  the  cross  roads  of  the  district.  About  one 
hundred  miles  of  fair  weather  roads  were  made  at  a cost  of  £988 
(Ps.  9880).^  But  until  1863  the  main  Agra  highway  used  most  of  the 
funds  set  apart  for  road-making  in  Khandesh.  Since  the  levy  of  a 
special  cess  for  local  works,  road-building  has  made  rapid  progress. 
At  Songir,  on  the  Agra  road  about  twelve  miles  north  of  Dhulia,  a 
much  used  line,  made  partly  from  Imperial  and  partly  from  local 
funds,  passes  north-west  through  Dangurna,  Chimtana,  Methi,  and 


SirT,  Eoe  (1615)  in  Kerr’s  Voyages,  IX.  256  ; Tavernier  (1660)  in  Harris’  Voyages, 
11.  352.  Tavernier  in  Harris’ Voyages,  II.  359.  ’ 

Graham’s  Bhil  Tribes,  1.  '^Bom.  Rev.  Rec.  XXVI.  of  1858,  part  X,  3012-13, 
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Yikran^  twenty-four  miles,  to  Dondaicba.  East  from  Dbulia,  for 
forty-six  miles  tbrougli  Parola  and  Erandol,  runs  a gravelled  and 
unbridged  local  fund  road  to  Mbasavad  railway  station.  From  this 
line  a gravelled  and  unbridged  branch  runs  twenty-two  miles  south 
to  Kajgaon  railway  station,  and  a second  branch  passes  six  miles 
north-west  from  Erandol  to  Dharangaon.  South  from  Dhulia  a 
road,  gravelled,  drained,  and  bridged  except  over  the  Girna,  runs 
thirty-four  miles  to  Chalisgaon  station,  and  from  Chalisgaon  is 
continued  seven  miles  south,  through  the  Outram  or  Rhnjangaon 
pass,  to  the  border  of  the  Nizamis  territory.  From  Dhulia,  west 
towards  Pimpalner,  a road  has  been  finished  thirty-two  miles  to  Sakri. 
From  Sakri  a line  is  cleared,  and  the  part  over  the  Kundaibari  pass 
bridged  and  metalled,  thirty- eight  miles  north-west  to  Navapur  on 
the  way  to  Surat.  In  the  east  two  lines  centre  at  Jalgaon,  one 
fourteen  miles  from  Neri  in  the  south,  gTavelled  and  bridged,  the 
other  from  Dharangaon  twenty  miles  to  the  west,  of  which  the  first 
three  miles  to  the  Girna  have  alone  been  finished.  In  the  south 
from  Pachora  station  a gravelled  and  drained  road  runs  eight  miles 
west  to  Bhadgaon.  Since  the  opening  of  the  railway  (1865),^  the 
old  Asirgad  road,  running  east  from  Jhodga  on  the  Bombay -Agra 
road  to  Burhanpur,  has  been  deserted  and  left  to  fall  into  decay. 
Besides  these  and  the  short  gravelled  roads  that  run  between  the 
towns  and  stations  of  Maheji,  Savda,  and  Raver  on  the  Jabalpur, 
and  Varangaon  and  Bodvad  on  the  Nagpur  line,  are  many  much 
used  fair  weather  cart  tracks.^ 

Of  ninety-four  passes  through  the  hilly  country  to  the  west, 
north  and  south  of  Khandesh,  fifteen  are  in  the  Sahyadris,  fifty- 
four  in  the  Satpudas,  and  twenty-five  in  the  Satmalas.  Of  the 
fifteen  Sahyadri  passes,  seven  are  in  the  range  separating  the 
Pimpalner  sub-division  from  the  Dangs  and  the  Nasik  district,  and 
nine  are  in  the  spurs  that  intersect  the  Pimpalner  sub-division.  Those 
leading  into  the  Dangs  are  Borjharbari,  near  Raypur,  passable  for 
half-laden  cattle,  and  Chanmalbari,  near  Umbarpata,  barely 
passable  for  carts.  Those  leading  into  the  Nasik  district  are,  the 
SelbArighat,  on  the  main  line  between  Surat  and  Nasik,  bridged 
and  in  good  order;  Pisolibarighat,  passable  for  carts  but  with 
little  traffic  ; Hedalvadighat,  a track  for  foot  passengers ; Mordara, 
on  the  old  road  from  Surat  to  Malegaon,  a fair  pass  ; and  Eahudvadi, 
passable  for  carts  but  in  very  bad  order.  Those  in  Pimpalner 
are  Ghodeghat  near  Ohanpalla  and  one  between  Seri  and  Amli, 
passable  for  foot  passengers  and  unladen  animals  ; Kundaibarighat, 
about  fifteen  miles  west  of  Nizampur,  on  the  main  road  between 
Dhulia  and  Surat,  described  in  ] 826  as  full  of  forest  but  passable 
to  carriages,^  now  bridged  and  metalled  and  with  considerable 
traffic ; Chulkhachabari  and  dAlxERADA  on  the  road  between 
Nandurbar  and  Nizampur,  with  fair  traffic;  Mug  or  Tamborabari,  on 
the  road  between  Brahmanvel  and  Dahivel,  barely  passable  for  carts  ; 
Ghatbari  on  the  road  between  Ashtana  and  Nizampur,  through 


^ Contributed  by  Major  A.  T.  Mander,  R.E,,  Executive  Engineer  Khandesh, 
2 Captain  Clunes’  Itinerary,  87,  88. 
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,,  Kliorna_,  in  good  order  and  witli  considerable  traffic;  Yesarbaei_, 
' on  the  road  from  Sakri  to  Nizampur^  with  little  traffic ; and 
Kalambhirbart_,  on  the  road  between  Sevali  and  Nizampur^ 
j through  Bhamer^  in  good  repair  and  with  considerable  traffic. 

j The^  Satpnda  passes^  beginning  from  the  west,  are  Amlibaei, 
leading  from  Amli  towards  Dhadgaon  and  the  Kffihi  state,  passable  for 
laden  bullocks,  elephants,  and  camels ; Savaebari  and  Singburbari, 
from  Savargaon  and  Singpur  below  the  hills  to  the  Kathi  state,  passable 
I for  unladen  animals  only ; Yalheeibaei,  Dhekatibari,  Amonibari, 
j and  Asambaghat,  all  leading  to  Dhadgaon  in  the  north  and  Taloda 
in  the  south,  passable  only  for  unladen  animals  and  foot  passengers 
I carrying  headloads  ; C hands elighat,  about  thirteen  miles  north- 
1*  west  of  Taloda,  also  on  the  road  to  Dhadgaon  and  thence  to  the 
! Narbada,  in  1826  choked  with  forest,  now  passable  for  moderately 
i laden  donkeys  and  bullocks,  and  with  some  traffic ; Bdvaka  or  Dodha- 
; BUVAGHAT,  Namtea,  and  Kardibari,  on  tbe  road  from  Dhadgaon  to 
: Surat,  barely  passable  by  foot  passengers  carrying  headloads ; Nave- 
I GAVGHAT,  on  the  road  from  Akrani  to  Shahada,  passable  for  lightly 
j laden  camels  and  elephants ; and  Turanmalghat,  on  the  road  from 
I Turanmffi  to  Shahada,  passable  for  foot  passengers  with  headloads 
and  lig*htly  laden  bullocks  and  donkeys.  In  Shirpur  the  only  passes 
j are  Yadali,  a cart  road  from  Lasur  to  Yadali ; and  Malapur,  a cart 
■ road  from  Danpur  to  Mffiapur ; Baev  AN  or  Sukaldevi,  north  of 
: Sultanpur,  in  the  Barvani  state,  the  usual  road  from  Indor  to  Surat, 

. passable  but  hard  for  cattle ; Palasner  or  Sindva,  on  the  Bombay- 
f Agra  road,  about  thirty  miles  east  of  Barvan  or  Sukaldevi,  with  three 
lines,  two  of  them  passable  for  carts  } In  Chopda,  besides  six  footpaths 
used  more  or  less  by  the  people  in  the  plains  and  the  Bhils  of  Adavad 
and  other  places  in  bringing  down  head  or  bullock  loads  of  grass, 
fuel,  and  bamboos,  there  are  the  following’  passes  used  by  carts  : 
Kaeryaghat,  leading  from  Yardi  to  Gandya  Devara  and  to  Bormali, 
passable  for  carts,  with  traffic  in  wood  and  bamboos ; Ohachrapati, 
between  Kurund  and  Kargund,  passable  for  laden  cattle;  Dhaulibaei, 
twenty  miles  north-east  of  Chopda,  between  Mffiapur  and  Chirmira 
and  leading  also  to  Khar  j on  in  His  Highness  Holkar’s  territory, 
passable  for  laden  bullocks  and  carts,  with  a Yanjari  traffic  in 
^ wood  and  bamboos  ; Sieya  Barda,  on  the  road  from  Yarad  to 
Yaijapur,  formerly  passable  for  cattle,  lately  taken  up  as  a famine 
work  and  made  into  ,a  cart  road  ; Yaijapur,  a cart  road  from 
Adgaon  to  Yaijapur,  with  no  special  traffic;  and  Hmarthi,  a cart 
road  from  Mamalda  to  Hmarthi  and  on  into  His  Highness  HolkaPs 
territory.^  In  Savda,  besides  twenty  mountain  footpaths, 
Yadheibari,  Maeulbari,  Savkhedabari,  Naygaybari,  Adgavbari, 
Itvebari,  YisIyabari,  Satibari,  DhavligIrbari,  Pal,  Maeulbari, 
Umria,  Hingonebaei,  Mohadi,  Lonar,  Ambapani,  Dhimghati,  Palon, 
Gudgighati,  and  Yirode,  used  generally  by  Bhils  in  bringing  head 
or  bullock  loads  of  wood  and  bamboos,  the  following  are  the  chief 
passes  : Hindalbaei,  from  PM,  with  a considerable  traffic  in  wood 
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^ In  1826  this  was  the  highroad  to  Mhow,  but  so  unhealthy  that  between  August 
and  December  Europeans  preferred  any  other  route.  Captain  Clunes’  Itinerary,  49. 
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brought  by  Vanjaris  from  His  Highness  Holkar’s  territory ; 
Bhilainbari,  from  Abhodas  to  Pal,  a cart  road  with  no  traffic  ; 
Mangrul^  a cart  road  from  Mangriil  to  Boris  in  the  Central  Provinces, 
with  no  special  traffic ; Pal,  a cart  road  from  Paver  to  Pal  with  traffic 
in  fuel  and  bamboos,  and  from  Savda  to  Pal  with  no  special  traffic, 
and  GtAngapur,  a cart  road  from  Padala  to  Nemad. 

The  Satmala  passes  are  beginning  from  the  east,  Ajanta,  above 
Fardepur,  about  thirty  miles  south-east  of  Pachora,  easily  passable 
by  carts  C Haldiaghat,  and  Janjaliaghat,  passable  for  laden  cattle  ; 
Murueshvarghat,  a footpath;  Jogesarighat,  Handraghat,  and 
Shendraghat,  all  passable  for  laden  cattle;  Sidhghat  and  Antdrghat, 
footpaths ; Kaladat,  also  a footpath,  from  Harasvadi  to  Savargaon 
where  a fair  is  held  in  the  month  of  Chaitra  (March- April),  in  honour 
of  the  god  Kasoba  who  has  a temple  there ; Asadghat,  a footpath 
from  Saygaon  to  Mehun  ; Mhaisghat  from  Saygaon  to  Mehun, 
passable  for  laden  cattle,  much  used  by  people  going  to  the  Savar- 
gaon fair ; GavtalAghat  of  Amba,  between  Chalisgaon  and  Kannad, 
the  old  trade  line  on  which,  at  the  hill  foot,  the  ruined  city  of  Patna 
stands.  It  was  once  used  by  carts,  and  though  now  out  of  repair, 
loaded  carts  with  locked  wheels  can  be  taken  down  with  difficulty. 
It  was  originally  made  by  Aurangzeb  and  repaired  by  Lieutenant 
Outram  when  he  settled  the  Bhils  at  Kannad ; Kanhobachasonda, 
from  Lonja  and  Saygaon  to  Kannad ; Nimghat,  from  Patharje  to 
Sathkund,  passable  for  laden  bullocks.  Outram  or  Eanjangavghat, 
ten  miles  south  of  Chdlisgaon,  was  in  1870  provided  with  a complete 
cart  road ; it  has  much  traffic  in  grain,  pulse,  oilseed,  fruit,  and  cloth. 
JuNONYACHAGHAT,fromShivapur  to  Junona,  passable  for  laden  cattle, 
was  much  used  before  the  Outram  pass  was  made.  Beyond,  in  the 
extreme  south-west  are  a group  of  small  passes,  Kalghat,  from 
Patna  to  Amba;  Ghayghat,  from  Ahankari  to  Ambala ; Ganesghat, 
from  Patna  to  Kalanki;  and  Chilharghat,  Gadhadghat,  Sheksonda, 
and  Murumghat,  from  Kharadi  to  Lodhra ; and  Hanvatghat,  from 
Pimpalgaon  to  Lodhra.  These  are  all  footpaths  passable  for  unladen 
cattle  only. 

Under  the  British,  besides  by  roads,  the  district  communications 
have  been  improY'ed  by  the  opening  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula 
Eailway.  The  portion  of  the  line,  about  142  miles,  within 
Khandesh  limits  was  begun  in  1862,  and  opened  for  traffic  between 
1861  and  1865.  It  enters  Khandesh  at  its  south-west  corner,  a few 
miles  north  of  the  town  of  Naydongri  in  Nasik,  and  runs  north-east, 
keeping  near  the  course  of  the  Girna  as  far  as  Jalgaon.  In  a length 
of  eighty-two  miles  between  the  western  boundary  of  the  district 
and  Bhusaval,  where  the  line  divides  into  the  Jabalpur  and  Nagpur 
branches,  there  are  nine  stations,  Chffiisgaon,  Kajgaon,  Galna, 
Pachora,  Maheji,Mhasavad,  Shir  soli,  Jalgaon,  and  Bhadli  (Nasirabad). 
From  Bhus4val,  on  the  Jabalpur  line,  a distance  of  thirty  miles,  are 
five  stations,  Dujkheda,  Savda,  Nimbora,  Eaver  and  Khanapur,  and 


^ In  1826,  it  was  a good  gun  road  and  the  only  route  for  carts.  Captain  Clunes’ 
Itinerary,  152. 
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on  tlie  Nagpur  line,  a distance  of  twenty-eight  miles^^  are  two 
stations^  Yarangaon  and  Nadgaon.  Except  the  bridges  across  the 
Y%hur  near  Nasirabad  and  across  the  Tapti  near  Dujkheda,  the 
line  was  simple  and  easily  made.  Besides  the  ordinary  buildings 
at  the  different  stations^  costing  from  £300  to  £1500  (Rs.  3000- 
Rs.  16,000),  with  a station  master’s  house  and  booking  office,  and 
at  Pachora,  Jalgaon,  and  Nadgaon,  small  waiting  rooms,  there  has 
1 been  built  at  the  Bhusaval  junction  a handsome  station  at  a cost 
of  £80,000  (Rs.  8,00,000),  with  large  bath  and  refreshment  rooms, 

I a large  workshop,  dwellings  for  European  employees,  public 
gardens,  handsome  reading  rooms,  and  a gymkhana. 

The  chief  road  bridges  in  Khandesh  are,  on  the  Bombay -Agra 
♦ road,  across  the  Panjhra  at  Dhulia,  a stone  bridge  with  twenty-nine 
openings,  fifteen  of  thirty  feet  and  fourteen  of  eight  feet  span,  and 
across  the  Bori  on  the  Dhulia- Chalisgaon  road,  a stone  bridge  of 
fifteen  openings,  nine  of  forty-five  feet  and  six  of  twenty  feet  span. 
A flying  bridge  at  Mehunbara  on  the  same  road  was  carried  away 
in  tke-4r8-?S^flood,  and  a new  one  is  now  being  set  up.  The  chief 
railway  bridges  are  five  in  number.  Three  of  them  with  thirty  feet 
openings  on  the  Tetur,  the  Bola,  and  the  Korunda,  all  tributaries  of 
the  Girna,  were  works  of  no  special  difficulty.  The  bridge  near 
Nasirabad  across  the  Yaghur,  which  is  here  300  yards  wide,  consisted 
at  first  of  ten  openings  spanned  by  iron  girders  on  Warren’s  principle. 
Five  of  these  openings  were  afterwards  removed  and  filled  in. 
Soon  after  leaving  the  junction  station  at  Bhusaval  the  line  crosses 
the  Tapti.  The  river  is  590  yards  wide  and  subject  to  sudden  and 
severe  floods  rising  at  times  to  a height  of  seventy-eight  feet.  It 
was  at  first  spanned  by  a bridge  875  yards  long,  consisting  of  five 
openings  of  138  feet  and  fourteen  of  sixty  feet  covered  iron  girders, 
and  twenty  arches  of  forty  feet  each.  The  beds  of  the  Yaghur  and 
the  Tapti,  as  well  as  of  the  smaller  rivers,  are  of  solid  rock,  and  for 
the  bridges  good  foundations  were  obtained  with  ease.  But  the 
masonry  was  in  many  cases  unsatisfactory,  and  as  some  of  the  bridges 
have  shown  signs  of  failure,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  build  them 
on  a new  design  with  piers  of  iron  cylinders  filled  with  concrete. 
The  Tapti  bridge  was  in  1872  replaced  by  a new  bridge  on  this 
principle,  about  852  yards  long  and  consisting  of  twenty -eight  spans, 
of  sixty-six  feet  and  five  of  150  feet  girders. 

The  only  public  ferry  in  the  district  is  across  the  Girna  at 
Mehunbara.  After  the  loss  of  the  flying  bridge  in  1872,  a double 
ferry  boat  twenty  feet  by  fifteen,  drawing  about  three  feet  and  able 
to  hold  fifty  passengers  was,  in  1874,  built  out  of  local  funds  at  a 
cost  of  £300  (Rs.  3000) .2 

Besides  this  public  ferry,  forty-eight  private  boats  ply  at  different 
places  on  the  Tapti,  some  working  throughout  the  year  where  the 
river  is  never  fordable,  and  some  during  the  rainy  season  only.  The 


^ This  branch  has  been  of  special  importance  as  it  connects  Bombay  with  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  cotton-growing  districts. 

2 This  boat  has  for  some  time  been  out  of  repair,  and  the  ferry  contract  is  now 
(1880)  held  by  the  mail  contractor. 
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depth  of  water  in  these  places  varies  from  five  to  thirty  feet.  Of  the 
forty-eight  Tapti  boats  one  is  in  Amalner^  seven  are  in  Bhnsaval, 
four  in  Chopda^  two  in  Erandol_,  one  in  Nandnrbar^  two  in  Nasirabad, 
nine  in  Savda^  seven  in  Shahada_,  nine  in  Shirpur^  three  in  Taloda, 
and  one  in  Virdel.  The  boats  are  generally  built  of  teak  at 
Prakasha^  Sarangkheda,  and  other  Khandesh  villages^  and  some- 
times brought  from  Burhanpnr  or  Bombay.  They  vary  in  size_,  fronts 
eighteen  feet  long  by  eight  broad  and  three  deep^  to  forty-seven  feet 
long  by  eleven  broad  and  three  deep.  They  can  carry  from  fifteen 
to  100  passengers  and  some  of  them  from  four  to  fifty  animals. 
Their  charges  are_,  for  a passenger^  from  to  %d.  anna),  for 

animals  from  |d.  to  3cL  (5 -2  annas),  and  for  carts  from  3d.  to  6d. 
(2-4  annas) . The  whole  yearly  number  of  passengers  varies  from 
100  to  7000  and  of  animals  from  300  to  1600.  The  boats  cost  from 
£15  to  £330  (Rs.  150-Bs.  3300),  and  last  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
The  crew,  who  are  also  the  owners  of  the  boats,  are  generally 
Kolis  and  Bhois,  and  some  are  Bhils,  Mhars,  Rajputs,  and  Pardeshis. 
When  not  employed  on  the  boats  they  work  in  the  fields  or  do 
some  other  unskilled  labour.  They  row  the  boats  with  paddles, 
generally,  in  times  of  flood,  starting  a mile  or  two  higher  up  the 
stream  than  the  place  they  make  for.  Other  rivers  are  crossed  either 
by  swimming  with  gourds  tied  under  the  chest,  or  on  a gourd-buoyed 
cot  launched  some  distance  up  the  stream  and  guided  across  by  two 
or  three  Bhois  or  Kolis  swimming  on  either  side.  The  usual  charge 
is  from  f d.  to  f d.  (i  - J anna) . 

Besides  twelve  travellers’  bungalows  at  Arvi,  Bodvad,  Chalisgaon, 
Chikalval,  Dhulia,  Jalgaon,  Khed,  Nardana,  Pachora,  Palasner, 
Shirpur,  Songir,  and  Yinchur;  nine  district  officers^  bungalows 
at  Betavad,  Bhusaval,  Dharangaon,  Dhulia,  Jalgaon,  Nan  durbar, 
Nardana,  Rangaon,  and  Saundana  j and  seven  public  works 
inspectors^  bungalows  at  Chimtana,  Dondaicha,  Khed,  Kundaibari, 
Mehunbara,  Sakri,  and  Yinchur,  there  are  ninety-five  rest-houses, 
dharmaslidlds.  Of  these  one  is  in  the^Amalner  sub-division,  seven 
are  in  Bhusaval,  four  in  Chalisgaon,  two  in  Ohopda,  ten  in  Dhulia, 
four  in  Erandol,  six  in  Jamner,  nine  in  Nandurbar,  four  in  Nasirabad, 
nine  in  Pachora,  five  in  Pimpalner,  eleven  in  Savda,  eig*ht  in  bhahada, 
five  in  Shirpur,  two  in  Taloda,  and  seven  in  Yirdel.  Of  the  twelve 
travellers’  bungalows  two  are  in  the  Bhusaval  sub-division,  five  in 
Dhulia,  two  in  Shirpur,  and  one  each  in  Chalisgaon,  Pachora,  and 
Virdel. 

The  district  of  Khandesh,  forming  part  of  the  Khandesh  postal 
division,  contains  fifty-three  post  offices.  Of  these  that  at  Dhulia, 
the  chief  disbursing  office,  is  in  charge  of  a postmaster  drawing  a 
yearly  salary  rising  from  £120  to  £168  (Rs.  1200 -Rs.  1680)  ; four 
head  offices  at  Bhusaval,  Jalgaon,  Pachora,  and  Sindkheda,  are  in 
charge  of  deputy  postmasters  drawing  from  £48  to  £60  (Rs.  480- 
Rs.  600)  a year ; twenty  sub-oflhces  at  Amalner,  Bhadgaon,  Bodvad, 
Chalisgaon,  Chopda,  Dharangaon,  Edlabad,  Erandol,  Jamner,  Maheji, 
Nandurbar,  Nasirabad,  Parola,  Pimpalner,  Savda,  Shahada,  Shirpur, 
Songir,  Yarangaon,  and  Yaval,  are  in  charge  of  sub-depnty  post- 
masters drawing  from  £18  to  £48  (Rs.  180  - Rs.  480)  a year ; eleven 
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‘■Ibrancli  offices  at  Betavad^  Faizpiir^  Mhasavad^  Ner^  Neri^  Nimbora^ 
Nizampur^  Patonda,  Ranffia^  Raver^  and  Taloda,  are  in  cliarge  of 
branch  postmasters  drawing  from  <£12  to  £14  8s.  (Rs.  120- Rs.  144) 
a year ; and  seventeen  branch  offices  at  Adavad,  Asoda,  Bahadurpur, 
Dondaicha^  Kajgaon^  Kanalda^  Nagardevla^  Nandra^  Paldhi^ 
Pimprala^  Prakasha^  Shendnrni,  Sirnd_,  Snkri,  Thalner,  XJtran^  and 
Yirdel^  are  in  charge  of  village  schoolmasters^  drawing  besides  their 
schoolmasters^  salaries^  from  £3  12s.  to  £9  12s.  (Rs.  36 -Rs.  96)  a year 
from  the  postal  department.  The  post  office  at  Pimpalner  is^  from 
October  to  February^  removed  to  Malpnr  then  the  mamlatdaFs  head- 
quarters. The  Maheji  post  office  is  open  from  December  to  February 
while  the  fair  lasts.  The  branch  office  at  Kanad^  in  the  NizamA 
dominions^  twenty  miles  south-east  of  Chalisgaon^  is  managed  as  part 
of  the  Khandesh  postal  division. 

These  offices  are  supervised  by  an  inspector  with  a yearly  salary 
of  £240  (Rs.  2400)^  helped  by  a sub-inspector  with  a yearly  salary 
of  £90  (Rs.  900).  At  some  of  the  chief  stations  papers  and  letters 
are  delivered  by  thirty-two  postmen  with  yearly  salaries  varying 
from  £9  12s.  to  £12  (Rs.  96 -Rs.  120).  In  some  places  postal  runners 
do  the  work_,  receivings  in  addition  to  their  salaries^  from  £1  4s.  to 
£2  8s.  (Rs.  12 -Rs. 24)  a year.  Village  postmens  ninety  in  number, 
receive  from  £8  8s.  to  £12  (Rs.84-Rs.  120)  a year.  A pony -cart 
post,  managed  by  contractors,  runs  daily  both  ways  from  Dhulia 
and  Chalisgaon.  The  mails,  carried  along  the  north-east  section 
of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway,  are  sorted  by  travelling 
post  office  sorters  who  have  the  use  of  a separate  carriage.  The 
parcel  sorting-office  at  the  Bhusaval  railway  station,  in  charge 
of  an  officer  drawing  £120  (Rs.  1200)  a year,  is  supervised  by  the 
superintendent  of  travelling  post  offices,  Bombay  division. 

Besides  the  railway  telegraph  offices  at  the  different  railway 
stations,  there  are  at  present  (1880)  two  Government  telegraph  offices, 
one  at  Bhusaval  and  the  other  at  Dhulia.  The  total  number  of 
messages  in  1879-80  was  2036  at  Bhusaval,  148  of  them  Govern- 
ment and  1888  private,  and  944  at  Dhulia,  410  of  them  Government 
and  534  private.  The  corresponding  figures  for  1870-71  and 
1875-76  were  278  and  734  for  Bhusaval  and  498  and 458  for  Dhulia. 

SECTION  II.  — TRADE. 

The  earliest  Khandesh  trade,  of  which  details  remain,  is,  in  the 
third  century  after  Christ  (247),  the  traffic  between  Broach  and  the 
southern  marts  of  Paithan  and  Tagar.  The  chief  imports  were  wine, 
brass,  copper,  tin,  and  lead,  coral  and  chrysolite,  cloth,  storax, 
white  glass,  gold  and  silver  coins,  and  perfumes.  The  exports  were, 
from  Paithan  a great  quantity  of  onyx  stones,  and  from  Tagar 
ordinary  cottons  in  abundance,  many  sorts  of  muslins,  mallow  coloured 
cottons,  and  other  articles  of  local  production.^  Under  the  Faruki 
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1 McCrindle’s  Periplus,  125,  126.  The  gold  and  silver  coins  were  imported,  not 
from  a want  of  the  precious  metals,  but  rather  as  works  of  art.  The  writer  states 
that  they  yielded  a profit  when  exchanged  for  the  local  money.  Ditto,  123. 
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kings_,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  besides  jvdri  which 
in  many  places  yielded  three  crops  a year,  Khandesh  grew  remarkably 
fine  vegetables,  excellent  rice,  plenty  of  flowers  and  fruits,  and 
abundance  of  betel  leaf.^  In  the  seventeenth  century  there  was  a 
great  export  of  scented  rice  and  cotton  cloth  from  Navapur  in  the 
west,  a large  pack  bullock  trade  in  grain,  and  a very  great  production 
of  tobacco, indigo,  and  opium. ^ The  great  trade  centre  was  Burhanpur, 
in  a part  of  the  country  with  as  much  cotton  as  any  in  India,  where 
were  made  prodigious  quantities  of  very  clear  and  white  calicuts, 
some  painted  with  flowers  and  others  with  flowers  and  a tissue  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  other  cotton  cloth.  These  were  sent  in  vast  quantities 
to  Persia,  Turkey,  Muscovy,  Poland,  Arabia,  Grand  Cairo,  and  other 
places.^ 

At  the  beginning  of  British  rule  the  yearly  imports  from  Surat 
and  Daman,  brought  on  pack  bullocks,  were  estimated  at  about  £40,000 
(Rs.  4,00,000).  Of  this,  salt  represented  £2500,  metal  £2425,  spices 
£2600,  dates  and  dried  nuts  £1420,  alum  £1200,  sugar  £1500,  piece- 
goods  £3000,  and  drugs  £2000.  The  local  exports,  including  cotton 
yarn,  coarse  cloth,  blankets,  gunny  bags,  paper,  hemp,  twine,  oil, 
tobacco,  dyes,  honey,  wax,  hides,  and  sheep  sent  chiefly  to  Berar  and 
Malwa,  were  valued  at  about  £12,000.^  About  1824  an  important 
change  took  place  in  Khandesh  trade.  The  export  of  Berar  cotton, 
eastwards  through  Mirzapur,  to  supply  the  great  demand  of  the 
Bengal  cotton  weavers,  ceased  from  the  competition  of  English 
goods.®  About  the  same  time,  the  establishment  of  order  in  Khandesh 
and  the  improvement  of  the  route  by  the  Thai  pass  to  Bhiwndi,®  led 
Bombay  merchants  to  bring  cotton  from  Berar  straight  to  the  sea. 
In  1836,  as  much  as  31,000,000  pounds  went  through  Khandesh  from 
Berar  to  Bombay,  and  in  the  nine  years  following,  the  average 
quantity  was  34,750,000  pounds.  This  cotton  was  carried  chiefly 
by  pack  bullocks.  It  was  estimated  that  not  fewer  than  180,000 
bullocks  were  employed,  and  in  years  of  scarcity  the  want  of  carriage 
was  often  a great  difficulty.^  At  this  time  the  price  received  by  the 
grower  was  about  a penny  the  pound. ^ The  exporters  were  either 
rich  local  traders,  or  Bombay  native  firms,  whose  agents  sent  out 
clerks  to  make  advances  to  landholders  and  village  headmen,  or  to 


^ Gladwin’s  Ain-i- Akbari,  II.  52. 

2 Sir  T.  Roe  (1615)  in  one  day  met  at  least  10,000  bullocks  carrying  grain.  Kerr’s 
Voyages,  IX.  256.  Tavernier  (1660)  (Harris’  Voyages,  II.  373)  notices  indigo  of  the 
worst  kind,  opium,  and  immense  quantities  of  tobacco. 

3 Tavernier  (1660)  in  Harris’  Voyages,  II.  852.  Abul  Fazl  (1600)  notices  that 
Khdndesh  was  famous  for  a fine  stuff  called  abusfeh,  and  that  at  Hharangaon  sirisas 
and  birun  were  made.  Gladwin’s  Ain-i-Akbari,  II.  52. 

^ There  was  also  at  times  a considerable  export  of  cotton  by  the  Kundaibari 
pass  to  Surat  sent  on  from  Surat  by  sea  to  Broach.  Malcolm’s  Government  of  India, 
107  ; Fenwick  (1840),  Bombay  Agri-Horticultural  Society  Reports  j Chapman’s 
Commerce,  51. 

® The  export  of  calicoes  from  Bengal  fell  from  £1,659,994  in  1816  to  £285,121  in 
1826.  Chapman’s  Commerce,  74.  ’ 

® The  Thai  pass  was  (1826)  easy  for  carts  ; the  Pioneers  were  at  work  making  the 
road  to  Bhiwndi.  Captain  Clunes’  Itinerary,  145.  Improvements  went  on  in  the  pass 
from  1836  to  1844.  Chapman’s  Commerce,  267.  Chapman’s  Commerce,  78. 

8 In  1837,  1’177  pence  was  thought  a good  price  (Chapman’s  Commerce,  83)  : in 
1847  the  price  was  1 '84  (Ditto,  58). 
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j buy  from  local  dealers.^  In  1841^  tlie  Bombay  cotton  trade  suffered 
great  losses_,  and  for  some  years  remained  depressed,  the  exports 
I from  Bombay  falling  from  104,795,091  pounds  in  1841  to  47,105,311 
i in  1846.^  Though  in  1848  prices  had  somewhat  risen,  the  cotton 
1 trade  was  in  a very  bad  state.  The  growers  were  hopelessly  indebted 
and  cared  little  for  the  state  of  their  crop.^  -As  early  as  1826  the 
Thai  route  was  passable  by  carts,  and  in  1844,  after  the  improvements 
to  the  road  were  finished,  carts  began  to  take  the  place  of  pack 
bullocks.  In  1852,  so  many  Khandesh  carts  were  employed  that 
their  earnings  had  an  important  effect  on  the  condition  of  the  people. 
As  soon  as  the  harvest  was  housed,  many  landholders  either  started 
with  their  carts  for  Khamgaon  in  Berar,  or  looked  for  a fare  at  home. 
« From  Berar  or  Khandesh  they  started  for  Bhiwndi  and  seldom 
returned  empty.  The  trip  took  about  six  weeks  and  they  netted 
from  £2  bo  £2  10s.  (Bs.  20-Ils.  25).  If  fortunate  they  made  two 
trips  in  the  season.^ 

Since  1852,  by  the  opening  of  the  railway,  the  trade  of  Khandesh 
has  greatly  changed  and  developed.  Between  1868  and  1878,  the 
figures  show  an  increase  in  passengers  from  475,406  to  727,505,  and 
in  goods  from  43,121  to  114,540  tons.  The  chief  passenger  stations 
are  Bhusaval  with  an  increase  from  200,872  in  1868  to  369,775  in 
' 1878,  and  Jalgaon  with  an  increase  from  59,073  to  74,296.  Jalgaon 
is  the  chief  goods  station  and  shows  a rise  from  15,310  tons  in  1868 
to  47,003  tons  in  1878.  The  following  statement  shows  for  each 
station  the  changes  in  the  traffic  during  the  ten  years  ending  1878  : 

Khandesh  Passenger  and  Goods  Traffic,  1868,  1873,  and  1878, 


Station. 

Miles 

1868. 

1873. 

1878. 

from 

Bombay. 

Passen- 

gers. 

Goods. 

Passen- 

gers. 

Goods. 

Passen- 

gers. 

Goods. 

Chdlisgaou 

203f 

29,425 

Tons. 

2705 

26,241 

Tons. 

5370 

42,126 

Tons. 

12,164 

Kajgaon 

215i 

16,335 

4650 

13,559 

3002 

20,263 

8947 

Galna  

224 

. . » 

, , , 

. . . 

. . . 

. . . 

« • 4 

Pachora  

2301 

20,444 

3263 

16,717 

4490 

32,026 

12,352 

Maheji  

240 

26,485 

3045 

14,747 

1415 

24,550 

3775 

Mhasavad  ... 

247i 

25,105 

2329 

22,368 

1400 

22,573 

4652 

Shirsoli  

254i 

. . * 

. • • 

3049 

108 

4240 

507 

Jalgaon  

260i 

59,073 

15,310 

49,546 

21,079 

74,296 

47,003 

BhMli  (Nasirabad) 

268 

14,340 

882 

13,604 

1197 

17,392 

6003 

Bhusaval  Junction 

275i 

200,872 

4056 

310,570 

3522 

369,775 

1955 

Jabalpur  Line. 

Dujkheda  

2781 

• • * 

• • « 

21, '746 

... 

Savda 

28.51 

. • • 

t • » 

2100 

34,355 

4664 

Nimbora  ...  

291 

28,440 

« • * 

3012 

9934 

966 

10,372 

1339 

RWer 

2971 

• « • 

16,818 

1002 

25,372 

S616 

Khan§,pur  

304 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Nagpur  Line. 

Varangaon  

2831 

30,925 

1051 

28,728 

609 

18,387 

5988 

Nadgaon  ...  

2941 

23,962 

2818 

20,852 

1836 

31,778 

1575 

... 

475,406 

43,121 

568,479 

48,096 

727,505 

114,540 

1 Mr.  Fenwick,  Bombay  Agri-Horticultural  Society,  16th  December  1836. 

2 Chapman’s  Commerce,  82.  ^ Chapman’s  Commerce,  91, 

Captain  C.  Wingate,  97  of  29th  March  1852.  Bom.  Gov,  Sel.  1. 1.  These  long 

journeys  were  not  a pure  gain  to  the  husbandmen.  The  work  was  very  trying,  and 
especially  below  the  Sahy^dri  hills  many  cattle  died  or  were  injured  for  life.  Bom 
Gov.  Sel.  XCIII.  29. 
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Comparing  the  goods  returns  for  1873  and  1878  the  chief  changes 
are,  under  exports,  an  increase  in  cotton  seed  from  nothing  to  1941 
tons,  in  firewood  from  fourteen  to  9026  tons,  in  grain  from  3280  to 
33,992  tons,  in  hides  and  horns  from  thirty-five  to  231  tons,  in 
linseed  from  4208  to  5825  tons,  in  timber  from  ten  to  112  tons,  in 
country  piece-goods  from  eight  to  fifty-three  tons,  in  country  twist 
from  ten  to  117  tons,  and  in  tobacco  from  two  to  thirty-six  tons. 
There  is  a fall  in  cotton  from  16,390  to  15,401  tons.  Under  imports 
there  is  a rise  in  cotton  from  407  to  2525,  in  firewood  from  nothing 
to  8645,  in  grain  from  7748  to  13,454,  in  metal  from  869  to  1577, 
in  molia  from  nothing  to  536,  in  oil  from  twenty-one  to  243,  in 
European  piece-goods  from  253  to  361,  in  country  piece-goods  from 
sixty-four  to  233,  in  sugar  from  550  to  2300,  and  in  tobacco  from 
three  to  287  tons.  There  is  a decrease  in  timber  from  536  to  243, 
and  in  European  twist  from  275  to  228  tons.  The  details  are  given 
in  the  following  statement : 


Khdndesh  Goods,  1873  and  1878. 


1873. 

1878. 

Articles, 

Outward . 

Inward. 

Outward. 

Inward. 

Cotton  

Tons. 

16,390 

Tons. 

407 

Tons. 

15,401 

Tons. 

2625 

Cotton  seed  

1941 

... 

Fruit  and  Vegetables  

19 

678 

69 

745 

Firewood  

14 

* . 

9026 

8645 

Grain  

3280 

7748 

33,992 

13,454 

Hides  and  Horns 

35 

9 

231 

48 

Linseed  ...  

4208 

246 

5825 

174 

Metal  

137 

869 

141 

1577 

Moha  

... 

. . 

11 

536 

Oil  

• « • 

21 

10 

243 

Piece  goods,  European 

» < • 

263 

* • » 

361 

Piece-goods,  country  

8 

64 

53 

233 

Salt 

15 

3714 

39 

3860 

Sugar  and  Molasses  

65 

650 

93 

2300 

Sundries  

2145 

6187 

4446 

7306 

Timber  

10 

636 

112 

243 

Twist,  Europe  

• • . 

275 

■ • * 

228 

Twist,  country  

10 

184 

117 

225 

Tobacco  

2 

3 

36 

287 

Wool  

24 

... 

7 

Total  . . 

26,352 

21,744 

71,550 

42,990 

Except  the  produce  that  finds  its  way  to  Manmad  and  other 
stations  outside  of  Khandesh  limits,  these  railway  returns  represent 
the  bulk  of  the  trade  of  central  and  southern  Khandesh.  In  the 
north  and  west,  where  the  influence  of  the  railway  is  little  felt,  there 
is  said  still  to  be  a considerable  trade  with  Grujarat,  chiefly  in  cloth 
grain,  dyes,  and  oil.^ 

Besides  increasing  traffic,  the  railway  has  cheapened  cart  rates 
from  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  (12-8  annas)  a day  or  2\d.  to  l\d.  (lJ-1  anna) 
a mile,  set  free  a number  of  bullocks  and  a large  body  of  carriers 
for  the  work  of  tillage,  the  great  want  in  Khandesh,  and  quickened 


'This  trade  was  in  1876  estimated  at  £40,000  (Rs.  4,00,000).  It  was  said  to 
employ  from  20,000  to  40,000  pack  bullocks  and  from  1000  to  1200  carts.  Surat  Sta- 
tistical Account  in  the  Bombay  Gazetteer,  II,  162.  In  the  last  year  or  two  the 
export  of  cotton  by  this  route  has  to  some  extent  revived.  See  above,  p.  162. 
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trade  sc  that  the  bulk  of  the  cold  weather  crop  comes  to  market 
before  the  rains  set  in^  and  in  transit  suffers  much  less  than 
formerly.  The  railway  has  also  made  possible  the  opening  of 
steam  factories  and  presses^  has  introduced  the  Bhatias^  new  and 
more  pushing  traders^  and  by  competition  has  lowered  the  profits 
\ and  le'Bsened  the  number  of  middlemen. 

I The  chief  agencies  for  spreadings  imports  and  for  gathering  exports 
I are,  trade-centres^  markets,  fairs,  village  shops,  and  peddlers^  packs. 

I Except Dhnlia,  Nandnrbar,  and  Parola,  all  the  chief  local  centres  of 
! trade,  Bhnsaval,  Chalisgaon,  Faizpur,  Jalgaon,  Maheji,  Raver,  and 
::  Savda,  are  either  on  or  close  to  the  line  of  rail.  Their  leading 
) merchants  are  Bhatias,  Vanis,  and  Bohoras,  with  capitals  of  from 
!»  £500  to £3000  (Rs.  5000-Rs.  30,000),  who  deal  direct  with  Bombay 
r and  other  large  markets,  collecting  and  exporting  cotton,  grain,  and 
: other  local  produce,  and  importing  hardware  and  cotton  goods. 

Except  cotton,  which,  by  a system  of  advances,  the  export  traders 
. or  their  subordinates  collect  from  the  growers,  most  produce  passes 
: through  the  hands  of  several  middlemen.  As  a rule  the  husband- 
man has  received  advances  from,  or  mortgaged  his  crop  to,  some 
i village  moneylender,  who,  in  turn,  has  borrowed  from  some  larger 
capitalist.  Similarly,  imported  articles  generally  pass  through 
several  hands,  between  the  merchant  who  brings  them  into  the 
‘ district  and  the  countryman  who  buys,  either  at  his  village  shop  or 
at  some  fair  or  market  booth.  Next  to  the  chief  trade  centres,  in 
the  distribution  and  collection  of  goods,  come  the  market  towns. 
At  these  towns,  on  a fixed  day  in  the  week  a market  is  held, 
where,  besides  the  permanent  staff  of  traders  and  shopkeepers, 
peddlers,  hawkers,  and  agents  for  some  of  the  larger  dealers  set 
up  booths,  and  offer  for  sale  copper  and  iron  vessels,  glass 
bracelets,  turbans,  waist  cloths,  women^s  robes,  coarse  cloth,  dyes, 
cotton,  oilseed,  clarified  butter,  garden  produce,  oil,  and  grain. 
Special  markets  for  live  stock,  ponies,  cattle,  and  sheep,  are  not 
uncommon.  The  booths  are  generally  set  up  over  night,  and  at  an 
early  hour  the  market  is  thronged  by  people  from  the  villages 
round;  and  after  a slack  hour  or  two  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  it 
again  fills  towards  the  evening.  Almost  all  the  traffic  is  done  by 
, money.  But  in  several  market  towns,  especially  in  the  more  out- 
lying parts  in  the  west,  Bhils  and  other  wild  tribes  bring  fuel, 
honey,  and  lac,  and  in  their  season,  moha  berries  and  chdroli  seed, 
and  barter  them  for  cloth  and  trinkets.  When  the  day  is  over, 
the  sellers  pack  what  remains  and  move  to  the  next  convenient 
market  town.  Though  chiefly  a means  of  distribution,  these  markets 
give  dealers  and  the  agents  of  export  houses  a good  opportunity 
for  buying  or  arranging  for  buying  field  and  other  produce. 

Besides  weekly  markets  at  certain  well  known  places,  fairs  are 
held  at  intervals,  and  at  Maheji  there  is  a yearly  produce  and  cattle 
show.^  The  chief  Khandesh  fairs  are  shown  in  the  following 
table : 


^ Details  of  the  Maheji  Fair  are  given  under  ‘Places  of  Interest’, 
B 411—28 
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Khdndesli  Fairs. 


Name. 

Sub-division. 

Month. 

Time. 

Attendance, 

Maheji  

Pdchora 

January 

3 months  ... 

35,000 

Dhulia  

Dhulia 

April  

15  days 

10,000 

Amalner  

Amalner 

May  

15  „ 

15,000 

Dharna  

Pimpalnev 

May  

8 „ 

2000 

Navapur  

Pimpalner 

February 

8 „ 

Nan  durbar  

Nandurbdr  . 

Moharam 

8 „ 

2000 

Sprang  Kheda 

Shdhada 

December 

8 „ 

10,000 

Prakasha  

Shahad 

April  

3000 

Patau 

Virdel  ... 

February 

3 „ 

5000 

Sakli  ...  

Savda  

November 

15  „ 

Shendurni  

Jdmner 

November 

8 ,, 

Mudavad  

Virdel 

February 

10  „ 

3000 

Except  that  they  are  much  larger  gatherings,  these  fairs  differ 
little  from  the  weekly  markets.  Besides  by  local  peddlers  and 
travelling  dealers,  most  fairs  are  attended  by  the  agents  of  many 
traders,  some  of  them  leading  firms  in  distant  towns.  The  chief 
articles  of  traffic  are  cloth,  pots,  carts,  and  live  stock. 

Every  large  village  has  its  shopkeeper,  generally  a Chitod  or 
Marvad  Yani,  who  deals  in  groceries,  spices,  grain,  salt,  oil,  sugar, 
molasses,  and  other  supplies.  His  whole  stock  is  worth  from  £10 
to  £25  (Rs,  100 -Rs.  250).  He  buys  some  of  the  more  lasting  wares 
at  one  of  the  chief  district  trade  centres  or  at  some  large  fair.  But 
most  of  his  stock  is  bought  from  time  to  time  at  the  nearest  market 
or  sub -divisional  town.  As  the  rich  lay  in  the  chief  part  of  their 
grain  and  groceries  for  a whole  year,  buying  them  in  the  larger 
markets,  they  take  from  the  village  shopkeepers  such  perishable 
articles  only  as  clarified  butter,  oil,  and  sugar.  The  middle  and 
poorer  classes,  except  what  they  themselves  produce,  draw  almost 
all  their  supplies  from  the  village  shopkeeper,  and  according  to 
their  credit,  pay  ready  money,  or  what  is  commoner,  have  a weekly 
or  monthly  account.  Even  in  the  wilder  parts  the  village  shop- 
keeper seldom  barters.  He  is  very  often  a moneylender,  and  in 
the  accounts  of  many  of  his  customers  oil  and  spice  entries  are  often 
mixed  with  money  advances. 

Below  the  village  shopkeeper  is  the  peddler.  Some  are  craftsmen 
who  work  up  a stock  of  goods,  generally  cloth,  during  the  rainy 
months,  and  in  the  fair  season  move  from  village  to  village, 
offering  them  for  sale.  Others  sell  groceries  and  hardware,  moving 
from  house  to  house  generally  with  a pack  bullock  or  a pony. 
Especially  in  the  wild  western  districts,  many  of  these  hawkers 
do  the  bulk  of  their  business  by  barter,  giving  the  tribesmen 
trinkets  and  cloth,  and  taking  forest  produce,  moha  fiowers,  and 
clidroU  seed.  In  this  traffic  the  hawker  has  generally  very  much 
the  best  of  the  bargain. 

Another  class  of  wandering  traders  are  the  professional  carriers, 
the  Lamans,  Yanjaris,  and  Nagoris.  In  the  south,  undersold  first 
by  carts  and  afterwards  by  the  railway,  they  have  almost  disappeared, 
or  at  least  have  ceased  to  work  as  carriers.  In  the  wilder  tracts, 
to  the  north  and  west,  they  still  form  part  of  the  local  trade  system. 
The  Lamfins,  with  their  bullocks  and  cows,  haul  teak  and  other 
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logs;  the  Yanjaris_,  witE  their  bullocks^  take  grain  and  oilseed 
to  the  coast  and  bring  back  salt ; and  the  Nagoris^  with  their 
carts^  carry  both  grain  and  timber.  In  hauling  timber  the  Lamans 
fasten  the  logs  one  on  each  side  of  the  pack  saddle  and  drag  them^ 
trailing  on  the  ground  beyond  the  bullock^s  tail  and  generally 
making  deep  cuts  in  the  road.  Most  of  the  Yanjaris  are  carriers^ 
but  their  ndiks  or  leaders  deal  largely  in  bullocks.  They  have  always 
a stock  of  cattle_,  and  at  the  end  of  the  hot  season  travel  from 
village  to  village  selling  the  animals  generally  for  cash  and  some- 
times on  credit^  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  realised  on  the 
Yanjarhs  return  journey.  The  Yanjaris  buy  their  stock  in  Nemad 
and  Malwa^  and  drive  a very  flourishing  trade_,  especially  when^  in 
good  yearSj  the  Kunbi  can  afford  to  add  to  his  live  stock.  The 
bullocks  are  sold  in  lots_,  puthds,  of  from  ten  to  twenty the  price 
being  set  down  at  so  much  a head. 

Of  Imports  the  chief  articles  are  salt_,  metals^  cocoanuts^  dates, 
groceries,  oil,  hardware,  indigo,  machinery,  twist,  and  piece-goods. 
Salt  was  formerly  brought  almost  entirely  by  pack  bullocks  from 
Surat.  Some  small  quantity  still  reaches  the  western  districts  in  this 
way,  but  almost  the  whole  supply  comes  from  Bombay  by  rail.  Under 
metals  come  gold,  silver,  copper,  brass,  and  iron.  During  the  time 
of  the  American  war  very  large  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  found 
their  way  into  the  district.  Most  of  them  were  made  into  ornaments 
and  the  rest  hoarded.  During  the  scarcity  of  1876-77,  a large 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  in  bullion  and  in  ornaments  left  the 
district  chiefly  for  Bombay.  During  the  last  two  seasons  the 
better  harvests  have  started  anew,  though  on  no  very  large  scale, 
the  import  of  silver  and  gold.  Copper  and  brass  were  formerly 
imported  in  blocks  and  worked  first  into  sheets  and  then  into  utensils. 
Of  late  years  ready  made  sheets  have  been  largely  imported  from 
Bombay,  and  considerably  lowered  the  price  of  brass  ware.  Ready 
made  pots  and  drinking  mugs  are  also  brought  from  Nasik.  But 
these  are  used  by  the  well-to-do  only.  The  import  of  iron  has  of 
late  increased.  It  is  much  used  for  cart  tires  and  axles,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron  water  pots.  All  of  it  comes  from  Bombay.  The 
trade  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Bohora  Musalmans. 
Cocoanuts  are  brought  by  Yanis  in  considerable  numbers  by  rail 
from  Bombay,  and  are  distributed  over  the  district.  Dates  and 
groceries  are  brought  by  Yanis  in  small  quantities  by  rail  from 
Bombay.  Some  of  the  western  parts  of  the  district  still  draw  their 
supply  of  groceries  from  Surat  by  pack  bullocks.  Hardware  articles, 
iron  buckets,  water  pots,  and  frying-pans  are  brought  by  rail  from 
Bombay  mainly  by  Bohoras.  Twist,  both  English  and  Bombay,  is 
brought  by  rail,  chiefly  by  Yani  merchants,  and  distributed  over  the 
district  to  be  woven  in  hand-looms.  Of  late  the  outturn  of  the  Bombay 
factories  has  to  a great  extent  taken  the  place  of  English  yarn. 
Piece-goods  are  of  two  chief  kinds,  hand-made  and  steam-made. 
The  hand-made  goods  are  turbans  and  women’s  robes,  from 
Burhanpur,  Yeola,  Ahmednagar,  Surat,  Ahmedabad,  and  Nagpur, 
and  waistcloths  from  Malegaon,  Yeola,  and  Nagpur.  Silk  waist- 
cloths,  robes,  and  turbans  are  brought  from  Burhanpur,  Yeola, 
Surat,  and  Ahmedabad.  The  machine-made  piece-goods  are  coarse 
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strong  cloth,  chiefly  for  waistcloths,  sheets,  and  towels,  from 
Bombay  ; and  finer  fabrics  and  prints  from  England. 

The  railway  returns  show  that  the  imports  of  country  cloth  have 
of  late  increased  more  rapidly  than  those  of  English  cloth.  The 
cloth  is  almost  entirely  brought  by  rail  to  Jalgaon,  Chalisgaon, 
Manmad,  Maheji,  Nasirabad,  and  other  railway  stations  by  Marvad 
and  other  Vanis  and  Bohoras,  and  from  those  centres  is  distributed 
over  the  district.  Silks,  like  piece-goods,  are  of  two  chief  kinds 
machine  and  hand-made.  There  is  no  demand  in  Khandesh  for 
steam-made  European  silks.  Hand-made  silks,  chiefly  turbans, 
scarfs  and  bodices  from  Burhanpur  and  Yeola,  and  brocades  from 
Surat  and  Ahmedabad,  are  brought  into  the  district  sometimes  by 
travelling  peddlers  on  bullock  back  or  in  carts,  and  partly  by  rail  as 
personal  bag’gage.  The  chief  dealers  in  silks  are  Gfujarat  Vanis. 
No  class  of  merchants  deal  exclusively  in  silks,  but  almost  all  rich 
merchants  keep  them  in  stock. 

- f 

Of  Exports  the  chief  are  : of  vegetable  products,  cotton,  grain, 
oilseed,  chdroli  seed,  earthnuts,  myrobalans,  moha  flowers,  til  or 
madder  roots,  and  timber  ; of  animal  products,  honey,  wmx,  lac, 
hides,  and  horns ; and  of  manufactured  articles,  clarified  butter, 
grass  oil,  indigo,  carts,  and  cloth. 

Cotton  is  the  chief  article  of  export,  representing  in  quantity 
about  1 1 5,000  bales,  and  in  value  about  £1,050,000  (Rs.  1,05,00,000). 
At  the  beginning  of  British  rule,  the  only  local  cotton  was  the 
poor  short-stapled  variety  now  known  as  Varhadi.  Except  to  Surat 
little  was  exported.  The  trade  was  in  the  hands  of  petty  dealers  who 
stored  the  cotton  in  warehouses,  vakhdrs,  had  it  cleaned  on  native 
hand  gins,  charaks,  and  sold  it  to  the  local  handloom  weavers.  In 
1824,  the  opening  of  an  export  trade  to  Bombay  had  the  effect  of 
transferring  the  cotton  trade  from  small  dealers  to  men  of  capital, 
many  of  them  Bombay  merchants^  This  new  trade  did  much  for 
the  country  by  providing  a market  for  cotton  when  the  competition 
of  English  goods  had  reduced  the  handloom  weavers'’  demand.  At 
the  same  time  the  carriage  to  Bombay  was  at  first  both  costly  and 
wasteful.  Loosely  packed  and  taken  chiefly  on  bullock  back  over 
rough  unbridged  roads,  the  cotton  lost  greatly  both  in  quantity 
and  quality.  The  carriage  expenses  from  Jalgaon  to  Bombay  were 
|-d.  (3  pies'll  a pound,  and  the  freight  and  other  charges  to  England 
were  so  heavy,  and  the  Liverpool  prices  so  low,^  that  for  many  years 
his  cotton  yielded  the  grower  little  more  than  Id.  the  pound.^ 
Besides  injury  on  the  road,  cotton  suffered  much  at  many  stages  of 
its  progress.  The  grower,  hopelessly  indebted,  gave  little  care  to 


* Chapman’s  Commerce,  75. 

2 The  details  were  ; Jalgaon  to  Kasheli  near  Bhiwndi,  Re.  1 -4  a man,  shipping  charges 
to  Bombay  annas  2 a man.  In  1848  the  cost  of  taking  a hhandi,  784  pounds,  from 
Dharangaon  to  Kolshet  pier,  in  Sdlsette,  was  Rs.  12  and  the  boat  charge  Re.  1 more. 
Carriage  was  sometimes  procurable  at  Rs.  9 orRs.  10.  East  India  Papers,  III.  77- 
^ Chapman’s  Commerce,  85.  In  1848  the  price  per  pound  of  clean  cotton  varied  from 
about  \d.  to  l^(i.  This  price  did  not  pay  the  people,  and  the  cultivators  grew  grain 
instead  of  cotton.  East  India  Papers,  III,  76,  , 
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his  cotton  crop ; and  its  value  was  further  lessened  by  adulteration 
at  the  hands  of  middlemen.^ 

Since  1860,  the  introduction  of  Umravati  and  Dharwar-American 
seed  cotton  has  greatly  raised  the  value  of  the  Khandesh  crop_,  and 
the  opening  of  the  railway  has  cheapened  and  quickened  carriage 
and  stopped  loss  in  transit.  Compared  with  £1  6s.  (Rs.  13)  the 
former  (1847)  cost  of  carriage,  the  railway  charge  from  Jalgaon  to 
Bombay  is  about  £1  2s.  (Rs.  11)  a hhandi.  Little  change  has  been 
made. in  the  system  of  ginning  the  cotton.  Platt  saw-gins  were  for 
a time  used.  But  besides  lowering  the  value^  of  the  cotton  by  4s. 
to  6s.  (Rs.2-Rs.3)  Sb  hhandi,  they  wasted  the  seed_,  knocking  off 
the  germinating  pointy  and  from  the  smell  of  oib  making  the  seed 
useless  as  food  for  cattle.  For  these  reasons^  though  there  are  two 
steam  ginning  factories  at  Jalgaon  and  one  at  Mhasavad^,  almost  the 
whole  crop  is  ginned  by  the  old  native  cleaner.^  During  the  last 
two  seasons^  1878  and  1879_,  considerable  quantities  of  uncleaned 
cotton  have  been  sent  from  Jalgaon_,  Pachora^  and  Chalisgaon, 
to  be  machine-ginned  in  Surat  and  Broach.  In  pressing  there  has 
been  a marked  change.  Within  the  last  sixteen  years  eleven  full 
steam  presses_,  seven  at  Jalgaon,  two  at  Dhulia,  and  two  atKajgaon, 
were  started.  Of  these  only  eight  are  working  at  present. 

Of  late  years  the  cotton  trade  has  to  a great  extent  gone  back 
to  the  system  of  advances  that  was  universal  before  the  prosperous 
years  of  the  American  war.  Europeans  have  made  little  way  in 
Khandesh  and  the  trade  is  still  almost  entirely  in  native  hands. 
The  only  change  has  been  the  introduction  of  a new  class  of  native 
merchants,  the  Bombay  Bhatias,  who  to  a large  extent  buy  both 
from  local  dealers  and  from  growers,  and  press  the  cotton  for  direct 
shipment  to  England.  According  to  the  common  practice,  from 
September  to  the  end  of  April,  growers  and  petty  dealers  go  to  the 
exporters,  and  contract  to  deliver  a certain  quantity  of  cotton  within 
a given  period.  These  time  contracts  are  generally  of  two  kinds. 
The  contract  known  as  jalap  is  entered  into  when  the  plant  is  not 
even  in  pod.  It  is  somewhat  risky,  but  the  value  of  the  cotton  is 
calculated  at  about  fourteen  per  cent  (Rs.  30  the  hhandi)  less  than 
current  rates.  Money  is  advanced  six  or  six  and  a half  months 
before  the  date  of  the  delivery  of  the  cotton.  The  other  kind  of 
contract  is  for  shorter  periods,  varying,  according  to  the  season, 
from  one  week  to  one  month.  These  contracts  continue  to  be  made 
till  about  the  beginning  of  May  when  the  ginning  season  closes.  In 
this  case,  also,  the  advance  is  made  at  a rate  somewhat  less  than  the 
current  price  of  cotton.  When  the  cotton  is  ready  the  merchant 
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' Chapman’s,  Commerce  91.  According  to  Mr.  Elphinston,  in  1848  (East  India 
Papers,  III.  77)  the  merchant  advanced  money  to  the  cultivator  on  the  security  of  his 
growing  crop,  the  cultivator  agreeing  to  deliver  his  cotton  and  have  from  ten  to  fifteen 
•per  cent  of  its  market  price  deducted  in  payment  of  the  advance.  It  was  believed 
that  many  merchants  charged  a still  heavier  rate  for  their  advances. 

2 The  value  of  the  machine-ginned  cotton  is  lower  because  of  the  alleged  destruction 
of  the  staple  and  the  staining  of  the  raw  material  by  oil. 

3 Platt  saw-gins  were  introduced  by  Government  in  1840.  The  cost  of  gifining 
was  about  half  of  the  cost  by  the  hand  cleaner.  East  India  Papers,  III.  76. 
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goes  to  the  seller^s  house.  The  cotton  is  there  weighed^  handed 
over  to  the  merchant^  taken  by  him  to  his  yard,  weighed  a second 
time,  and  the  balance  of  the  price  paid  to  the  grower.  In  1879  the 
time  contrsbct,  jalap,  price  for  seed  cotton  was  10^9.  (Rs.  5)  the  man 
with  four  shers  allowance,  and  for  clean  cotton  £1  12^.  (Rs.  16)  the 
man  with  shers  allowance. 

A comparison  of  prices  and  cost  of  exporting  cotton  in  1847  and 
1879  shows  that  in  the  last  thirty  years  the  value  paid  for  cotton 
in  Khandesh  has  risen  from  Id.  or  to  5d.  or  6d.  the  pound. 
In  1847  the  local  price  of  cotton  was  £1  6s.  (Rs.  13-3-8)  a hhandi 
of  784  pounds.  The  cost  of  cleaning  was,  by  the  native  charak,  18s. 
(Rs.  9)  a khandi,  and  9s.  (Rs.  4J)  by  saw-gins.  Packing  charges  were 
10s.  (Rs.  5),  and  the  cost  of  carriage  £1  6s.  (Rs.  13),  £1  4s.  (Rs,  12) 
as  far  as  Kolshet  wharf  and  2s.  (Re.  1)  more  to  Bombay.^  The 
current  (1879)  price  of  Khandesh  standard  cotton,  Jalgaon  Gdvrdni, 
equal  to  fully  good^^  fair  Umravati  and  American-seed  Bharwar  is 
£18  16s.  (Rs.l88)  the  khandi  of  784  pounds.  Paizpur  cotton  which 
is  rare  fetches  about  12s.  (Rs.  6)  more.  Of  the  whole  £18  16s. 
(Rs.  188),  about  £1  4s.  (Rs.  12)  goes  to  the  middleman,  and  the  rest 
to  the  grower.  The  middleman  cleans  the  cotton,  the  cost  of  cleaning 
being  nearly  covered  by  the  value  of  the  seed.  The  charge  for 
packing  into  bundles,  dokdds  or  hundris,  each  of  280  to  320  pounds 
(3J  -4  mans)  is  12s.  6d.  (Rs.  65)  a khandi.  Of  this,  pressing  costs  5s. 
(Rs.  2|-),  bands  6s.  (Rs.  3),  and  bags  Is.  Qd.  (12  annas).  Porterage 
is  Is.  (8  annas)  a khandi,  and  the  railway  charge  to  Bombay 
is  £1  Is.  Sd.  (Rs.  10-13-4).  As  the  exporter  gives  drafts  ou  his 
banker  at  Bombay  at  the  rate  of  about  one-half  per  cent  discount,  2s. 
(Re.  1)  a khandi  is  charged  as  commission.  Sometimes  also  there  is 
an  insurance  charge  of  Is.  lOJd.  (15  annas)  a khandi. 

Under  grain  come  hdjri,  jvdri,  wheat,  and  pulse.  The  hdjri^  is 
sent  chiefly  by  rail  from  Jalgaon  and  Chalisgaon  to  Bombay;  the 
wheat  from  Shahada,  Taloda,  Kandurbar,  Nander,  and  Patonda, 
to  Bombay  ; and  the  pulse,  including  tur,  chavli,  mng,  and  peas,  goes 
from^  Jamner,  Savda,  and  Uhulia,  to  Bombay.  VVith  so  uncertain 
a rainfall,  the  supply  of  grain  varies  so  greatly  from  season  to 
season  that  what  in  one  year  is  exported,  is  in  the  next  in  great 
local  demand.  In  average  years  the  greatest  export  of  grain  is 
from  900  to  1300  tons  (3000-4000  maps). 

Under  oilseeds  come  sesamum  and  linseed,  grown  chiefly  in  Ada vad, 
Dhanora,  Chopda,  Vavdu,  Nander,  and  Patonda,  and  sent  by  rail  to 
Bombay.  Ohdroli,  the  seed  of  the  char,  Buchanania  latifolia,  much 
used  in  making  native  sweetmeats,  is  largely  exported  from  the 
Akrani  division.  The  tree  is  carefully  protected  and  the  seeds 
are  gathered  and  made  ready  by  the  Bhils.  Some  of  the  crop  they 
bring  to  market  themselves ; the  rest  is  bought  by  petty  dealers 
who  go  through  the  Akrani  villages,  gathering  it  in  small  quantities. 
It  is  finally  sent  to  Surat  and  Bombay  by  Bohora  and  Vani 


^ East  India  Papers,  III.  76-77. 

^ The  chief  hdjri  exporting  markets  are  Addvad,  Dhanora,  Chopda,  and  Dhulia, 
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mercliants.  Earthnuts  are  grown  as  a garden  crop  cHefly  in 
Bhalod,  Sakli,  Faizpnr,  Ner,  Sindkheda,  and  Savda,  and  sent  by 
rail  to  Bombay.  Myrobalans,  found  chiefly  in  the  Taloda  forests, 
are  gathered  partly  by  Bhils  and  partly  by  the  forest  department, 
and  sent  chiefly  by  rail  to  Bombay  and  to  Surat  by  carts.  Moha 
flowers  are  gathered  by  Bhils.  The  whole  moha  crop  of  the 
northern  Satpudas  and  elsewhere  under  the  hills,  is  bought 
by  the  local  liquor  contractors.  In  the  west  some  is  exported  to 
Surat. 

Since  the  Grovernment  forests  have  been  closed,  the  Khandesh 
demand  for  timber  has  been  chiefly  met  from  the  western  Mehvas 
states.  The  leading  timber  mart  is  Taloda,  where  for  eight  months 
in  the  year  a large  business  is  done.  The  woodcutters  and  sellers 
are  the  Bhils,  between  whom  and  the  buyers,  a class  of  Yanis  act 
as  interpreters  and  brokers.  Of  firewood  there  is  a considerable 
iniport  by  rail  to  Jalgaon.  The  supply  chiefly  comes  from  the 
Nizamis  forests,  and  is  sent  by  rail  from  Pachora,  Chalisgaon,  and 
Kajgaonto  Jalgaon,  where,  on  account  of  the  pressing  and  spinning 
factories,  a large  quantity  of  firewood  is  yearly  consumed.  Of  animal 
products,  the  honey,  wax,  and  lac  are  of  little  consequence.  They 
are  gathered  by  Bhils  and  other  wild  tribes  chiefly  in  the  Satpuda 
forests  and  are  distributed  over  the  district.  Some  quantity  of  lac  is 
exported  to  Burhanpur.  Hides  and  horns  are  sent  in  considerable 
quantities  to  Bombay.  About  six  years  ago  a very  brisk  trade  was 
carried  on  by  Bohoras,  Khojas,  and  Memons,  and  more  than  £20,000 
(Ps.  2,00,000)  worth  of  hides  and  horns  were  exported.  Since  then, 
as  all  the  local  stores  have  been  exhausted,  the  export  has  greatly 
declined.  Clarified  butter  comes  from  Dhulia  and  Berar  and  is 
exported  by  Bhatias  chiefly  to  Bombay.  Grass  oil  is  made  in  the 
west  and  sent  across  the  country  chiefly  to  Manmad,  and  from  there 
exported  by  rail  to  Bombay.  Carts,  made  chiefly  in  Taloda, 
Pimpalner,  and  Dhulia,  are  in  demand  in  Burhanpur  and  Khandesh. 
Coarse  cloth,  both  handwoven  and  woven  in  the  Jalgaon  weaving 
factory,  is  sent  in  some  quantities  to  Berar  and  even  to  Benares, 
but  most  of  it  is  consumed  in  the  district. 

SECTION  III.  — CEAFTS. 

Khandesh  crafts  and  industries  are  of  local  consequence  only. 
The  chief  are ; in  mineral  substances,  working  in  gold,  silver,  brass, 
iron,  stone,  earth,  clay,  and  lime;  in  vegetable  products,  wood- 
cutting and  carpentry,  sugar  and  catechu  making,  distilling,  oil- 
pressing, and  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  and  printing  cotton  cloth; 
in  animal  products,  the  making  of  lac  and  clarified  butter,  the 
weaving  of  silk  and  wool,  butcher’s  work,  and  the  making  and 
working  of  leather.  Gold  and  silver  working  goes  on  in  almost  all 
market  towns.  Most  of  the  workers  are  Maratha  Sonars.  They 
have  seldom^  any  store  of  metal  or  ornaments.  Their  customers 
generally  bring  to  the  goldsmiths’  houses  the  metal  they  wish  made 
into  an  ornament,  or  the  ornament  they  wish  melted  or  re-made, 
and  as  goldsmiths  are  proverbially  cunning  and  unscrupulous,  the 
customer  generally  sets  some  one  to  watch  while  the  goldsmith  is 
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at  work.  Kkandesli  goldsmiths  make  little  except  very  ordinary 
jewelry.  Those  of  Dhnlia  and  Nandurbar  have  the  best  local 
name.  They  have  fairly  steady  employment  throughout  the  year, 
and  as  a class  are  well-to-do.  They  almost  always  work  to  order 
and  seldom  have  any  wares  for  sale  or  attend  fairs  or  markets. 
Their  women  do  not  add  anything  to  the  family  earnings. 

Copper  and  brass  working  is  carried  on  in  all  the  larger  villages. 
The  workers  are  Tambats  and  Kasars,  of  whom  there  are  in  all 
about  seventy-five  families.  The  metal  comes  in  sheets  from 
Bombay  by  rail  to  Vani  merchants  chiefly  in  Jalgaon  and  Dhulia. 
Here  it  is  bought  by  country  coppersmiths  and  taken  by  them  to 
their  homes  to  work,  or  it  is  bought  by  a metal  dealer,  generally  a 
Musalman  Bohora,  and  under  the  charge  of  an  agent,  sent  by  him 
to  market  towns  and  fairs.  The  raw  metal  generally  sells  at  from 
9d.  to  \s.  (6-8  annas)  a pound.  The  coppersmiths,  many  of  whom 
buy  the  raw  metal,  work  it  into  caldrons,  pots,  and  mugs,  selling 
them  at  the  rate  of  Is.  9tL  to  2s.  (14  annas-^Q.  1)  a pound, 
representing,  for  a fairly  steady  worker,  a daily  wage  of  about  ^d. 
(6  annas).  They  work  from  eight  to  ten  hours  a day.  Little 
ornamental  copper  work  is  made  in  Khandesh.  But  the  coppersmiths 
of  Songir  in  Dhulia  and  of  Faizpur  in  Savda  have  a name  for  their 
skill  in  making  gongs  and  bells.  The  business  is  most  active 
during  the  rains,  when  many  coppersmiths  lay  in  a store  of 
vessels,  and  in  the  dry  season  move  from  one  market  or  fair  to 
another,  offering  them  for  sale.  Their  women  generally  help  in  the 
business  of  turning  copper  vessels.  The  craft  is,  on  the  whole, 
prosperous. 

Iron-working  is  carried  on  inmost  large  villages  and  country  towns. 
The  workers  are  Lohars  and  Grhisadis  or  wandering  tinkers.  The 
iron  is  brought  in  sheets  by  rail  from  Bombay  by  Bohora  Musalmans., 
men  of  some  capital,  settled  chiefly  in  Jalgaon,  Sindkheda,  Dhulia, 
and  Bhusaval.  These  dealers  sell  either  to  village  blacksmiths  or 
send  agents  with  iron  to  sell  at  fairs  and  markets.  ICasars  also 
trade  in  iron  at  Dharangaon,  Parola,  and  Amalner.  The  village 
blacksmith  lays  in  a store  of  metal  about  twice  a year.  In  the  rains 
he  makes  nails,  hinges,  buckets,  water  cisterns,  sieves,  spoons,  pans, 
hatchets,  hoes,  and  scythes,  and  in  the  fair  season  is  busied  chiefly  in 
mending  carts  and  field  tools.  His  services  are  in  constant  demand. 
They  work  from  eight  to  ten  hours  a day.  Their  women  help  by 
blowing  the  bellows  and  doing  other  light  work.  The  daily 
earnings  of  a family  vary  from  about  9c?.  to  Is.  (6-8  annas) . In  the 
outlying  parts  much  of  their  wages  are  paid  in  grain.  They 
generally  sell  their  wares  in  their  houses  and  seldom  visit  fairs 
or  markets.  The  blacksmiths  of  Lohara,  Hasirabad,  and  Dhulia, 
have  a name  for  special  skill.  The  opening  of  the  railway,  the 
machinery  works  at  Bhusaval,  and  the  steam  factories  at  Jalgaon, 
have  brought  the  blacksmiths  many  new  openings.  Most  of  the 
chief  fitters  and  firemen  in  the  railway  and  factory  works  are 
outsiders  from  Bombay.  But  some  of  the  local  blacksmiths  have 
risen  to  good  positions,  earning  from  £1  10s.  to  £2  (Rs.  15 -Rs.  20) 
a month.  The  class  has  gained  much  of  late  by  the  increased  use 
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of  iron.  But  tEougli  hardworking^  they  are  rather  dissipated  and 
have  done  little  to  improve  their  condition.  The  Ghisadis  or  tinkers, 
make  and  mend  field  tools.  They  have  little  or  no  stock  of  iron 
and  wander  during  the  fair  season,  stopping  for  the  rainy  months 
at  some  central  town.  They  are  generally  paid  in  grain  and  charge 
considerably  less  than  the  regular  blacksmiths. 

Stone-cutting  is,  in  most  parts  of  the  district,  carried  on  by 
Patharvats  andBeldars.  Stone  is  generally  quarried  by  Patharvats, 
their  daily  charges  ranging  from  Is.  to  Is.  9d.  (8-14  annas).  Some 
families,  in  Dharangaon,  Dhulia,  and  Parola,  have  a name  as  skilled 
workmen.  But  for  any  specially  difficult  undertaking,  stonecutters 
are  generally  brought  from  Burhanpur.  Building  with  stone  and 
mortar  is  the  work  of  Gaundis,  most  of  whom  are  Musalmans  from 
Malegaon  in  Nasik.  Their  charges  are  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  (as.  12- 
Re.  1)  a day.  They  are  well-to-do  but  extravagant.  Beldars  do 
the  coarser  work  of  la3dng  mud  bricks  and  building  walls  with  clay 
and  uncut  or  roughly  hewn  stone.  They  have  a fair  supply  of 
bullocks  and  buffaloes  to  carry  water.  They  generally  undertake 
works  by  contract.  Their  rates  range  from  4s.  to  6s.  (Rs.  2-Rs.  3) 
the  hundred  cubic  feet,  and  their  average  daily  pay  from  9d. 
to  Is.  (6-8  annas).  Great  part  of  their  time  is  spent  away  from 
their  homes  in  places  where  their  services  are  in  demand.  Their 
employment  is  rather  uncertain.  They  work  from  eig’ht  to  ten 
hours  a day.  Their  women  add  nothing  to  the  family  earnings. 

Pottery  and  brick-making’  go  on  in  most  towns.  The  workers 
are  Kumbhars,  Beldars,  and  Kunbis.  The  clay  is  generally  dug  from 
some  suitable  field,  pond  bed,  or  old  village  site.  Besides  bricks  and 
tiles,  the  chief  articles  made  are  earthen  water  pots,  flower  pots,  jars, 
and  water  jngs.  Potters  are  paid  chiefly  in  grain.  They  do  not  work 
in  the  rains  and  generally  cultivate  small  plots  of  land.  In  the 
fair  season  they  are  busy  preparing  their  wares,  taking  them  to 
market  in  carts,  and  with  their  asses,  gathering  rubbish  to  burn 
in  their  kilns.  The  Savda  potters  have  a name  for  their  skill 
in  colouring  their  wares.  To  colour  the  clay  small  particles  or 
grains  of  lac,  dane  lakh,  are  mixed  with  the  dye  in  the  proportion  of 
two  to  three,  and  pounded  with  stones,  till,  from  the  heat  caused 
by  the  pounding,  the  lac  melts  and  mixes  with  the  dye.  The 
coloured  lac  is  then  moulded  on  the  end  of  an  iron  rod,  and  the 
pot  heated  and  smeared  with  the  lac.  The  potters  earn  enough 
for  their  daily  wants.  Some  Kathiawar  Kumbhars,  of  whom  there 
are  four  families  in  Dhulia,  two  in  Jalgaon,  end  three  in  Bhusaval 
are  well-to-do,  taking  contracts  to  supply  the  Public  Works  and  other 
departments  with  tiles  and  bricks. 

Lonaris  make  lime.  They  dig  a round  hole  about  eight  feet  in 
diameter  and  from  five  to  six  feet  deep,  and  round  its  brink  build 
a brick  and  clay  wall  about  three  feet  high  and  with  openings 
about  three  feet  apart.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hole  they  place  a 
layer  of  firewood,  then  a layer  of  white  earth,  khadi,  mixed 
with  charcoal,  and  again  a layer  of  firewood.  The  wood  is  kindled 
through  the  holes  in  the  wall.  And  after  eight  or  ten  days,  when 
the  whole  is  thoroughly  burnt,  the  contents  are  taken  out,  and 
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after  separating  it  from  the  charcoal  and  sprinkling  it  with  water, 
the  lime  is  ready  for  sale.  The  daily  earnings  of  the  Lonaris  vary 
from  3d.  to  9d.  (2-6  annas).  Besides  burning  lime  some  Lonaris 
cultivate. 

Of  industries  connected  with  vegetable  products,  carpentry  is 
carried  on  in  most  of  the  larger  villages.  The  workmen  are  chiefly 
Sutars  and  others  who  learn  the  craft,  of  whom  there  are  altogether 
about  2500  families.  Most  of  the  timber  comes  from  the 
forests  in  the  west  of  Khandesh,  and  as  a rule  belongs  to  those 
who  engage  the  carpenters  to  work  for  them.  The  work  is  fairly" 
steady,  brisker  in  the  dry  season  than  in  the  rains.  For  about  ten 
months  in  the  year  they  earn  from  I5.  to  2s.  (as.  8 -Re.  1)  a day. 
Their  wives  add  nothing  to  the  family  earnings.  Of  the  local 
carpenters,  those  of  Dhulia,  Chopda,  Taloda  and  Pimpalner,  and  of 
Burhanpur  are  thought  the  most  skilful.  Taloda  carpenters  build 
excellent  carts,  and  those  of  Dhulia,  Taloda,  and  Ohopda  make  good 
boxes.  Few  of  them  have  a stock  of  toys,  cots,  stools,  or  boxes  ; almost 
all  their  work  is  done  to  order.  They  are  on  the  whole  a well-to-do 
class.  The  turners  of  Chopda,  Savda,  and  Dhulia,  have  a good  name. 
They  make  excellent  cradles,  cot  legs,  and  toys.  Very  few  go  out 
to  work.  Burhanpur  and  other  stranger  turners  are  found  at 
fairs. 

Sugar-making  is  carried  on  by  all  the  better  class  of  cultivators. 
Great  stone  sugar  mills,  found  in  many  of  the  Satpnda  valleys, 
show  that  sugarcane  used  to  be  more  widely  grown  than  it  now  is. 
The  molasses  is  sold  by  the  maker  to  the  village  shopkeeper  at 
the  rate  of  from  1 Jd.  to  2\d.  (1-1^  annas)  a pound.  The  dealer 
generally  gathers  a considerable  quantity  and  forwards  it  to  one  of 
the  district  trade  centres.  Pimpalner  and  Ner  in  Dhulia  are  the 
chief  producers  of  sugar,  and  the  supply  is  gradually  distributed 
among  the  district  shopkeepers  and  travelling  peddlers.  The 
yearly  outturn  is  estimated  at  about  1100  tons.  Almost  all 
classes  use  it,  and  little  leaves  the  district.  Much  is  imported  by 
rail.  The  ordinary  retail  price  varies  from  2\d.  to  3d.  (1 J - 2 annas) 
a pound,  with  a slight  rise  during  the  marriage  seasons.  In  preparing 
dainties  the  rich  cla.sses  make  use  of  refined  sugar  brought  from 
Bombay  and  Benares. 

Sweetmeats  are  made  in  most  large  villages.  The  makers  are 
chiefly  Hindus  of  the  Pardeshi,  Gujarat  Vani,  and  Bhatia  castes. 
The  industry  supports  about  100  families,  the  women  helping  the 
men.  Their  work  is  pretty  constant,  bnt  they  are  specially  busy 
in  the  marriage  seasons  and  at  fairs.  They  work  from  six  to  eight 
hours  a day.  They  buy  the  sugar  and  spices,  and  offer  the 
sweetmeats  for  sale  in  their  shops  or  at  fairs  and  markets.^ 
Sometimes  materials  are  given  them  to  be  made  up  for  a feast. 
The  industry  is  fairly  prosperous,  the  monthly  earnings  of  a family 
varying  from  £1  to  £3  (Rs.  10 -Rs.  30).  The  sweetmeats  of  Dhulia, 


The  favourite  sweetmeats  are  : harplii,  pedhds,  jilbi,  balls  of  different  sorts, 
rdghavdds,  phenis,  and  ghivars.  Of  these  Brahmans  can  buy  pedhds  and  barphi  only. 
Other  sweetmeats  must  be  prepared  in  their  houses. 
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Chopda_,  Jalgaon^  and  Bhusd^val,  have  a special  local  name.  Very 
few  leave  the  district. 

Comparatively  little  indigo  is  now  grown^  and  the  industry  has 
almost  died  out,  A considerable  quantity  is  imported  chiefly  by  rail. 
It  is  used  by  dyers  and  calico  printers.  Of  late^  since  the 
manufacture  of  Grujar at  indigo  has  ceased^  Khandesh  indigo  is  finding 
its  way  to  Surat  and  other  Gujarat  markets.  The  dealer  generally 
distributes  his  store  to  retail  shopkeepers  or  travelling  traders, 
who  move  about  among  the  different  fairs  and  markets.  The 
fretail  price  varies  from  I5.  to  Is.  6d.  (8-12  annas)  a pound. 

Catechu,  the  thickened  juice  of  the  khair^  Acacia  catechu,  eaten 
by  natives  along  with  betelnut  and  leaf,  was  formerly  made  by  Bhils 
in  large  quantities  in  the  Taloda  forests.  As  the  khair  tree  is  now 
carefully  preserved,  the  manufacture  has  ceased  within  British  limits. 
It  still  to  a small  extent  goes  on  in  the  lands  of  the  Parvi  chief. 
The  juice  is  prepared^  and  kept  by  Bhils,  and  generally  disposed  of 
by  them  to  travelling  dealers  who  come  round  with  cloth,  trinkets, 
and  hardware  articles,  and  at  a very  handsome  profit,  relieve  the 
Bhils  of  their  lac,  catechu,  and  other  forest  produce.  The  dealer 
distributes  the  stock  among  the  local  markets.  Very  little  leaves 
the  district.  The  retail  price  varies  from  3d,  to  l\cl.  (2-5  annas)  a 
pound. 

Liquor  is  distilled  almost  solely  from  molia,  Bassia  latifolia, 
flowers.  In  March  and  April  the  flowers  are  gathered  by  Bhils  in 
large  quantities,  and  what  they  do  not  want  for  their  own  use,  they 
sell  to  travelling  dealers.  The  dealers  dispose  of  them  to  Kalals  or 
professional  distillers,  who  lay  in  large  stores  in  March  and  April, 
and  distil  them,  according  to  demand,  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 
The  flowers  are  boiled  in  a closed  caldron,  and  the  steam  is  carried 
through  a pipe  and  allowed  to  condense  in  a cool  vessel.  The  process 
is  so  simple  that  large  quantities  of  liquor  are  distilled  among  the 
hills  by  the  Bhils. 

Another  important  branch  of  distilling  is  the  preparing  of  oil 
from  the  forest  grass  known  as  roslia,  Andropogon  schoenanthus, 
which  is  of  two  kinds,  one  with  bluish  and  the  other  with  white 
flowers.  The  oil  produced  from  the  first  is  of  a green  colour  and  is 
called  Sophia  ; that  from  the  other  is  white  and  is  called  motia.  The 
I mofiu  oil  fetches  a higher  price  than  the  sophia.  Both  grasses  grow 
I freely  though  not  very  widely  in  many  open  hill  sides  in  west 
Khandesh,  especially  in  Akrani.  The  original  seat  of  the 
manufacture  was  Pimpalner,  but  as  the  oil  is  in  great  demand,  the 


^ During  February  and  the  three  following  months  the  making  of  catechu,  Jcdt, 
from  the  khair  tree,  employs  many  men.  The  process,  though  rude,  is  simple  and 
cheap . Khair  branches  are  cut,  stripped  of  their  bark,  and  chopped  into  three  or 
four  inch  pieces.  These,  put  into  earthen  pots  full  of  water,  are  boiled,  and  the  water, 
passing  off  in  steam,  leaves  a thick  sticky  decoction.  A pit  is  dug  five  or  six  feet 
deep  and  narrow  enough  to  be  covered  by  a small  bamboo  basket.  The  thick 
substance  is  placed  in  the  basket,  and  as  it  strains,  the  water  sinks  into  the  ground, 
the  valuable  part  stays  in  the  pit,  and  the  refuse  is  left  in  the  basket.  The  extract 
is  then  taken  out,  placed  on  leaves  in  the  sun,  and  when  dry,  sold  to  peddlers  and 
travelling  merchants. 
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manufacture  has  of  late  spread  to  ISTaiidurbar^,  Shahada_,  and 
Taloda.  The  makers  are  Musalmans^  who^  at  the  close  of  the  rains_, 
about  September_,  when  the  grass  is  ripening,  buy  it  from  the 
Bhils,  stack  it,  and  set  furnaces  at  the  sides  of  brooks  where  w’^ood  and 
water  are  plentiful.  A large  pit,  four  feet  long  by  two  wide  and 
2J  deep,  is  dug,  and  a furnace,  chula,  prepared.  On  this  furnace  is 
placed  a copper  or  iron  caldron,  large  enough  to  hold  from  thirty  to 
fifty  pots  of  water.  After  pouring  in  some  water,  the  caldron  is  filled 
to  the  brim  with  chopped  grass,  and  a little  more  water  is  added. 
The  mouth  of  the  caldron  is  carefully  closed  with  an  iron  or 
copper  plate,  made  fast  with  wheat  dough.  From  a hole  in  the  lid, 
a bamboo  tube,  wrapped  in  a piece  of  cloth,  plastered  with  udid 
flour,  and  bound  with  ropes,  passes  into  a second  closed  caldron,  sunk 
to  the  neck  in  running  water.  The  steam  from  the  grass  passes 
through  the  pipe,  and  is  condensed  in  the  second  caldron.  This 
when  full  begins  to  shake.  As  soon  as  the  shaking  begins  the 
tube  is  skilfully  removed,  and  the  condensed  steam  is  poured  into  ’ 
a third  caldron  and  stirred.  Then  the  oil  begins  to  appear  on 
its  surface,  and  is  slowly  skimmed  off.  To  make  strong  oil  the 
condensed  steam  has  to  be  distilled  several  times  over.  It  is  much 
in  demand  as  a cure  for  rheumatism  and  for  other  medicinal 
purposes.  There  were  197  stills  in  1879-80,  produciug  about  71  ^ 
cwts.  (100  mans).  More  than  100  stills  are  worked  in  Nandurbar 
alone,  and  the  increase  of  the  manufacture  is  prevented  only  by  . 
the  scarcity  of  the  grass.  The  oil  is  packed  in  skins,  and  sent  on 
bullock  back  over  the  Kundaibari  pass  to  Surat,  and  by  Dhulia  and 
Manmad  to  Bombay. 


Oil-pressing  is  an  important  industry  giving  employment  to 
about  2000  Hindu  and  Musalman  families.  The  chief  oil  seeds  are 
sesamum,  grown  mostly  in  the  rains,  and  linseed,  a cold  weather  crop. 
Oil  is  also  pressed  from  castor  seeds,  earthnuts,  and  cocoanuts.  The 
oil-presser  generally  buys  the  seed  from  the  cultivator.  He  sells 
part  of  the  oil  to  the  people  of  the  village,  and  sends  the  rest  in  large 
leather  jars  to  the  chief  district  trade  centres.  The  mill  is  kept  in 
one  of  the  rooms  of  the  oil-presscFs  house,  and  is  worked  by  a 
blindfold  bullock  driven  round  and  round  in  very  small  circles. 
The  mill  is  rough  and  clumsy,  allowing  so  much  vegetable  matter 
and  dirt  to  mix  with  the  oil  that  it  quickly  becomes  rancid.  Of  the 
different  kinds  of  oil,  sesamum  and  cocoanut  are  used  chiefly  for 
cooking,  and  linseed  and  castor  oil  for  burning.  Of  late  the  profits  of 
the  local  oil-pressers  have  been  much  reduced  by  competition  from 
Malwa  and  the  Hizarn’s  territories,  and  from  the  growino-  use  of 
kerosine,  which  is  brought  by  rail  in  considerable  quantities,  and 
is  now  used  in  many  Kunbi  households  in  the  district.  On  m'arket 
days  the  oilman's  wife  generally  takes  some  oil  to  sell  in  the 
neighbouring  towns.  The  craft  is  said  to  be  at  present  so  depressed 
that  its  members  are  taking  to  other  employments.  ^The  averao’e 
price  of  oil  is  from  2^d.  to  \\d.  (1^-3  annas)  a pound.  ^ 

Cotton-spinning,  once  the  chief  employment  of  the  women  of  the 
poorer  classes,  has  almost  entirely  ceased.  The  first  blow  was  the 
introduction  of  steam-spun  yarn  from  Europe,  and  of  late  by  the 
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competition  of  local  and  Bombay  steam -spun  yarn^  tbe  band-spun 
has  been  completely  undersold.  Cotton  handloom  weaving  has  gained 
by  the  fall  in  the  cost  of  yarn^  and  though  the  competition  of  European 
and  country  steam-woven  goods  has  greatly  reduced  prices^  the 
industry  is  still  of  considerable  importance.  The  weavers  are  partly 
Hindus  and  partly  Musalmans  of  the  Momin  class.  The  Hindus 
belong  chiefly  to  the  Khatri^  Sali^  and  Koshti  castes.  They  are  found 
in  small  numbers  in  most  sub -divisional  towns^,  and  in  greatest 
strength  in  Hhulia^  Kasoda^  Hharangaon,  Parola^  Erandol,  Savda_, 
Faizpur,  Yarangaon^  Pimprala^  Nasirabad^  and  Jalgaon.  Though 
many  of  them  are  small  capitalists^  handloom  weavers  are  generally 
employed  by  men  of  capitab  most  of  them  Yanis  and  some  Bohoras 
and  Khatris^  who  supply  them  with  yarn  chiefly  spun  in  local  and 
Bombay  steam  mills.  They  are  paid  on  an  average  from  ‘dd.  to  9d. 
(2-6  annas)  a day.  Both  men  and  women  weave^  keeping  not 
more  than  thirty  holidays  in  the  yeai%  and  working_,  except  for 
about  an  houPs  rest  at  noon^  from  morning  to  nighp  so  long  as 
they  have  light  to  see.  Of  late^  chiefly  by  the  competition  of  local 
steam  mills^  the  prices  of  goods  have  fallen_,  and  though  part  of 
this  reduction  is  met  by  the  greater  cheapness  of  yarn^  the  margin 
of  wage  left  to  the  weaver  has  within  the  last  ten  years  been 
lowered  from  about  4Yk  to  3d.  (3-2  annas).  The  cloth  is  taken  by 
the  master  weaver  who  advanced  the  yarn^  and  distributed  by  him 
through  the  chief  trade  centres^  fairs^  and  weekly  markets.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  nine-tenths  is  consumed  in  the  districp  and  the 
rest^  sold  and  resold  at  markets  and  fairs,,  fliids  its  way  over  the 
Ajanta  pass  in  bullock  carts  to  Berar  and  the  Nizamis  dominions,, 
or  by  rail  to  Bombay  and  the  Central  Provinces.  The  chief  hand-woven 
cloth  goods  are  women's  robes,,  lug  das,  from  Erandol,,  Dharangaon,, 
Parola,  Chopda,,  Pimpralaj  Nasirabad^  Eaizpur^  Savda^  Yarangaon, 
and  Jalgaon;  floor  cloths  jdjam.s,  cotton  sheets  stamped 

dirty-red  coverlets  phadMs,  smaller  sheets  and  cushions  toshaks, 
from  Handurbar,  Shahada,,  Yarsp  Betavad,  Sindkheda^  Chopda^ 
Jalgaon^  Jamner^  Eaizpur^  and  Chinaval ; long  white  floor  cloths 
jores,  cot  tape  navdr,  bullock  cloths  jhuls,  from  Handurbar,,  Shahada, 
YarspKansb  and  Kasoda ; and  coarse  cloth  khddi,  from  Jamner, 
Savda,,  Faizpur,,  Jamti,,  and  Chopda. 

Dyeing;,  both  of  cotton  cloth  and  yarn^,  gives  employment  to 
about  1000  soulS;,  chiefly  Hindus  of  the  Bhavsar  and  Pangari  castes 
in  Handurbar  and  Savda.  The  chief  colours  are  scarlet  and  blue, 
others  being  mere  modifications  of  them.  To  dye  scarlet  the  yarn  or 
cloth  is  for  four  or  five  days  alternately  soaked,  dried,  and  soaked 
again  in  yellow  sandy  earth,  kliadi,  and  water,  or  carbonate  of  soda, 
pdpad  khdr,  mixed  with  castor  oil.^  After  final  washing  and  drying, 
the  yarn  or  cloth  is  plunged  into  a pot  of  liquid  Indian  mulberry,  dl. 
As  the  dl  powder  is  very  light,  to  keep  it  together,  castor  oil  is 
mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  twenty ; alum  is  added  in  the 
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^ The  yellow  earth  is  brought  from  river  banks  by  lime-burners,  Londris,  and 
bought  at  a cost  of  4 shers  for  an  anna.  The  carbonate  of  soda,  used  by  the  richer 
dyers,  is  much  more  serviceable  than  the  yellow  earth,  and  is  largely  imported  from 
Bombay  at  a cost  of  £1  lOs.  (Rs.  15)  the  palla  of  three  mans. 
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proportion  of  five  to  one  or  one-half ; and  the  whole  is  dissolved  in 
a caldron  of  boiling  water.  After  the  mixture  has  boiled  for  some 
time^  the  prepared  yarn  is  plunged  into  it^  and  left  to  soak  for  about 
three  days.  It  is  then  washed  in  fresh_,  and  if  possible^  running 
water^  and  sometimes^  to  bring  out  the  colours^,  has  an  extra  bath  in 
a mixture  of  goat^s  dung  and  water.  After  this  it  is  again  washed 
in  fresh  water  and  dried.  The  dyed  yarn  is  sold  to  handloom 
weavers  and  the  cloth  to  village  dealers^  the  cost  of  dyeing  raising' 
the  price  of  yarn  from  ll^d.  to  Is.  2{d.  (7J-94  annas)  a pound; 
and  of  cloth  from  2s.  to  85.  (Re.  1 -Rs.  1^)  for  each  piece  of  cloth 
twelve  cubits  long  by  IJ  broad.  Dyeing  blue  is  a simpler  process. 
The  yarn  or  cloth  has  not  to  be  specially  prepared.  After  washing 
it  in  pure  water^  the  yarn  is  plunged  into  a pot  of  blue  dye  stuff 
prepared  from  two  pounds  of  indigo^  one  pound  of  plantain  ashes,, 
one  pound  of  cement^  and  one  pound  of  tarvad,  Cassia  auriculata, 
seed^  boiled  together  and  dissolved  in  water  from  three  to  eight  days. 
After  this  it  is  washed  and  dried.  The  cost  of  dyeing  blue  is  at  the 
rate  of  fid.  (4  annas)  a pound. 

Most  of  the  yarn  and  cloth  is  used  locally,  but  some  of  the  richer 
dyers  send  their  wares  as  far  as  Berar  and  Nagpur. 

Calico-printing  is  carried  on  chiefiy  in  Faizpur,  Jalgaon,  and 
some  other  large  towns.  The  printers  are  dyers  and  the}^  generally 
print  coarse  hand-made  cloth.  The  favourite  colours  are  dark-red 
and  dark -blue.  Before  preparing  it  for  printing  red,  the  cloth, 
as  in  the  case  of  dyeing,  undergoes,  for  five  or  six  days,  several 
washings  in  a mixture  of  water,  carbonate  of  soda  or  khadi,  and 
castor-oil.  Next  it  is  plunged  into  a mixture  of  twenty  pounds 
of  dl,  and  eight  pounds  of  dhdvda,  Conocarpus  latifolia,  flowers, 
powdered  and  boiled  together  in  water  in  a caldron  able  to  hold 
128  yards  (Ifi  tlidns)  of  cloth.  The  addition  of  four  pounds  of 
myrobalans,  hirdds,  while  the  mixture  is  boiling,  gives  the  cloth  a 
dirty  yellow  tinge.  The  whole  is  then  dried,  spread  on  a board, 
and  printed  by  a wooden  handblock.  For  printing  blue,  the  cloth 
has  only  to  be  washed  before  being  stamped.  The  red  colour  is 
a mixture  of  alum  and  gum,  and  the  blue  a mixture  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  hirdkas,  and  gum,  both  dissolved  in  water.  The  wooden 
handblocks  have  the  pattern  deep  cut  in  their  faces.  They  are 
made  by  the  printers  themselves,  who,  in  cutting  them,  use  from  forty 
to  fifty  small  sharply  pointed  steel  nail-like  tools.  The  printer  who 
makes  these  stamps  generally  does  no  other  work.  He  has  a stock 
of  patterns  drawn  on  a paper,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  supplies 
new  devices.  From  the  paper  pattern,  a drawing  in  ink  or  other 
coloured  substance  is  made  on  the  face  of  the  wooden  block  and 
the  pattern  is  afterwards  cut  to  the  required  depth.  In  the  richer 
designs,  where  several  colours  are  used,  each  colour  has  its  own 
block  with  only  so  much  of  the  pattern  engraved  on  it  as  belongs 
to  that  colour.  In  printing,  the  workman  has  beside  him  a pad 
soaked  with  the  colour  he  is  using,  and  on  this  he  presses  the 
block  between  each  time  he  stamps  the  cloth.  A blue  pattern  is 
the  simplest.  When  more  colours  than  one  have  to  be  used,  the  part 
where  the  stamp  is  not  to  mark  is  covered  with  a mixture  of  gum 
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and  sand  which  is  afterwards  washed  and  the  stamping  repeated  Chapter  VL 

with  the  other  blocks  and  colours  till  the  whole  pattern  is  printed.  Cr^s 

After  printing;,  the  whole  cloth  is  again  well  washed  in  pure 

water;,  and  sometimes;,  to  bring  out  the  colours_,  receives  a bath  of 

goat’s  dung  and  water.  After  this  it  is  once  more  carefully  washed, 

dried,  and  exposed  for  sale. 

Steam  spinning,  weaving*,  ginning,  and  cotton-pressing,  have  been  Steam  Spinning 
introduced  into  Khandesh  within  the  last  twenty  years.  The  only  Weaving. 

steam  spinning  and  weaving  cotton  factory  is  at  Jalgaon.  This  factory 
was  started  in  1874,  under  the  name  of  the  Khandesh  Spinning  and 
Weaving  Company  Limited.  It  hadacapital  of  £75,000  (Rs.  7,50,000) 
and  buildings  and  machinery  that  cost  about  £9500  (Es.  95,000).  It 
was  burnt  down  in  1878,  but  was  re-opened  for  work  in  January  1879. 

It  has  at  present  220  looms  and  18,000  spindles,  and  consumes 
on  an  average  969  tons  (8000  pallds)  of  cotton  a year.  It  employs  a 
staff  of  800  workmen,  about  400  of  them  Musalmans,  350  Marathas, 

50  Portuguese,  Pardeshis,  and  Parsis,  and  two,  the  chief  engineer 
and  the  spinning  master,  Europeans.  The  Musalmans,  chiefly  from 
Indor,  Bombay,  Poona,  Satara,  and  Nagar,  and  a few  natives  of 
Khandesh,  are  skilled  weavers,  rulers,  carders,  and  spinners ; the 
Marathas,  strongs,  sturdy  and  muscular,  from  all  parts  of  the  Deccan, 
are  labourers  and  carriers  ; the  Portuguese,  hardworking  and 
intelligent,  are  fitters ; and  the  Pardeshis,  peasants  from  Roy  Bareilly, 

Delhi,  Agra,  and  Cawnpur,  are  chiefly  messengers  and  watchmen. 

One  of  the  Parsis  is  a weaving,  and  one  of  the  Marathas  a carding, 
master.  Except  as  clerks  no  high  caste  Hindus  are  employed,  and 
there  are  no  Mhars  or  Bhils.  Of  the  whole  staff  about  one-third  get 
fixed  wages,  the  rest  are  paid  by  piece-work.  Of  those  who  get 
fixed  wages,  the  monthly  pay  of  the  engineer  is  £40  (Rs.  400),  of 
the  spinning  master  £30  (Rs.  300),  of  the  smith  £4  (Rs.  40),  of  the 
bricklayer  £2  (Rs.  20),  of  the  fitters  from  £1  10s.  to  £2  (Rs.  15- 
Rs.  20),  and  among  common  labourers,  of  a man  6cl.  (4  annas),  of  a 
woman  4Jd.  (3  annas),  and  of  a child  3ff.  (2  annas)  a day.  The  piece 
rates  for  spinners  are  3^4.  (2^  annas)  the  100  pounds  of  yarn,  and 
for  weavers  from  4,9.  to  09.  (Rs.  2-Rs.  2J)  the  hundred  pounds  of 
cloth.  This  represents,  for  an  average  steady  worker,  daily  pay  at 
from  l^d.  to  39.  (5  annas 1 J)  ; women  generally  earn  from  Sc?, 
to  l\d.  (2-5  annas),  and  children  from  3t?.  to  ^\d.  (2-2^  annas). 

The  working  hours  are  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  with  half  an  hour’s 
rest  from  eleven  to  half  past  eleven  for  the  midday  meal.  Besides 
the  usual  native  holidays,  a half  holiday  is  given  every  market  day 
(Saturday),  and  three  days  of  rest  a month  are  wanted  to  clean 
the  machinery.  The  cotton  most  used  is  the  long  stapled  Khandeshi, 

Hinganghat  and  Dharwar.  There  is  also  a demand  for  the  short- 
stapled  Varhadi.  But  as  in  Khandesh,  the  growth  of  the  Varhadi 
is  as  much  as  possible  discouraged,  the  local  supply  has  to  be 
supplemented  by  imports  from  Indor,  Jabalpur,  and  Gardevada. 

About  5000  pounds  of  yarn  are  made  a day,  the  wholesale  price 
varying  from  £12  to  £14  (Rs.  120-Rs.  140)  a bale.  Most  of  the 
outturn  is  used  locally,  bought  by  local  dealers,  and  distributed  over 
the  chief  market  towns  and  used  by  the  handloom  weavers.  A 
good  deal  is  worked  into  cloth,  the  chief  varieties  of  cloth  beino- 
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sheets,  towels,  sail  cloth,  and  coarse  cloth  of  every  sort,  which  sells 
wholesale  at  Is.  (8  annas)  a pound.  Almost  the  whole  of  it  is  bought 
by  local  dealers  and  sold  in  Khandesh,  Berar,  and  the  NizamA 
dominions.  It  is  chiefly  used  by  the  poorer  classes  for  shirts  and 
waistcloths.  They  also  make  cotton  rope  and  twine  for  use  in  the 
mill. 

Besides  the  spinning  and  weaving  mill  there  are  eleven  steam 
factories  in  Khandesh,  three  of  them  ginning  factories  and  eight 
presses.  The  ginning  factories,  two  of  them  at  Jalgaon  and  one  at 
Mhasavad,  built  between  I860  and  1865,  are  furnished  with  Platt^s 
saw-gins.  For  the  reasons  already  mentioned,  the  destruction  of  the 
seed  and  tlie  injury  to  the  staple,  saw-gins,  though  they  work  much 
cheaper  than  hand  cleaners  and  were  once  (1848)  pretty  widely  used, 
have  for  the  last  four  or  flve  years  lain  almost  idle. 

Of  the  eight  steam  cotton  presses,  seven  are  in  Jalgaon 
and  one  in  Dhulia.  In  the  Jalgaon  presses,  the  pressing  charge 
is  hs.  6d.  (Rs.  2 as.  12)  a bale,  with  an  additional  3d.  (2  annas)  for 
carriage.  In  1879-80,  91,614  bales  against  16,624  in  1871-72  are 
reported  to  have  been  pressed.  IRe  size  of  the  bale  is  four  feet  one 
inch  long,  one  foot  six  inches  high,  and  one  foot  flve  inches  wide. 
During  January,  February,  March,  and  April,  when  cotton  comes 
forward  in  large  quantities,  the  presses  are  at  work  night  and  day, 
the  men  being  paid  from  3d.  to  h\d.  (2-3J  annas)  on  each  bale 
pressed,  and  dividing  the  amount  among  themselves.  Sometimes 
the  presses  work  for  a few  hours  a day  only.  They  have  no  fixed 
hours  and  their  working  time  depends  upon  the  stock  of  cotton.  In 
Jalgaon  the  presses  employ  altogether  three  European  engineers, 
about  fifteen  to  sixteen  pressmen,  and  thirty  to  thirty-five  labourers 
to  carry  the  bales  from  the  press  to  the  railway  station.  During 
the  busy  season  the  pressmen,  who  are  chiefly  Marathas  and 
Musalmans,  earn  from  £I  10c«?.  to  £2  10.?.  (Rs.  15 -Rs.  25)  a month. 
The  carriers  are  Deccan  Marathas.  They  are  paid  from  10s.  to 
£1  10s.  (Rs.  5-Rs.  15)  every  hundred  bales  according  to  the  distance 
from  the  factory  to  the  station.  When  the  season  is  over,  some  go 
to  their  villages  to  cultivate,  others  stay  in  Jalgaon  and  find 
work  in  the  ordinary  labour  market.  Some  have  settled  in  Chopda, 
Varad,  and  Virad,  where  they  have  built  houses  and  hold  land. 
The  pressmen  and  carriers  are  nearly  all  Deccan  Marathas  from 
Satara  and  Poona.  They  live  in  huts  outside  of  Jalgaon, 

Cotton  carpets  are  woven  at  Kasoda  and  Paldhi  in  Erandol,  at 
Asoda  in  Nasirabad,  and  at  Ranola  in  Nan  durbar,  by  Dhangar  and 
Manbhav  Hindus  and  by  Musalman  Pinjaris.  The  industry  is  a 
small  one,  supporting  not  more  than  400  families.  Almost  all 
are  labourers  supplied  with  cotton  by  Musalman  and  Marvad 
dealers,  and  paid  for  their  work  at  the  rate  of  3d.  to  4Jd.  (2-3  annas) 
a day.  A fairly  skilful  and  steady  worker  earns,  on  an  average, 
from  6d.  to  9d.  (4-6  annas)  a day.  The  demand  is  steady,  briskest 
at  times  of  fairs  and  dullest  in  the  rainy  weather.  The  men  work 
from  six  to  eight  hours  a day,  and  keep  about  thirty  yearly  holidays. 
Except  Pinjaris,  they  hardly  ever  follow  any  other  employment,  and 
their  women  seldom  add  anything  to  the  family  gains.  The  colours 
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generally  used  are  red,  yellow,  green,  and  black,  and  tbe  patterns 
are  almost  always  simple  stripes  from  one-tenth  of  an  inch  to 
inches  broad.  These  carpets  are  offered  for  sale  at  most  market 
I towns  and  religious  gatherings.  Their  best  market  is  at  Maheji 
; fair.  ^ ^ They  are  sent  in  small  quantities  to  Berar  and  the  Mzam's 
' dominions. 

I ^Gold  and  silver  thread  are  made  in  small  quantities  at  Raver  in 
Savda.  The  workers  are  Hindus  of  the  Sonar,  Shimpi,  Rajput,  and 
! Rangari  castes,  and  Musalmans  who  have  lately  come  from 
Burhanpur.  The  industry  is  of  little  importance,  supporting  not 
, more  than  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  families.  Most  of  the  gold- 
I thread  makers  are  labourers  supplied  by  a Marvad  capitalist  with  the 
* thread  and  metal,  and  paid  for  their  work  generally  at  the  rate  of 
l\d.  to  (1-3  annas)  a day.  The  women  of  the  family  do  not 
I take  part  in  the  employment,  but  they  generally  earn  a little  by 
I labour  in  the  fields.  The  demand,  fairly  constant  throughout  the 
: year,  is  briskest  in  the  wedding  seasons  and  dullest  during  the  rains. 

, The  makers  generally  work  from  six  to  eight  hours  a day,  and  keep 
I about  sixty  holidays  a year.  There  is  a craft  guild  composed  of  all 
adult  males,  but  except  enforcing  holiday-keeping,  it  plays  but  a 
j small  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  craft.  In  making  gold  thread,  a silver 
! bar  about  a foot  long  and  one  and  a half  inches  thick  is  covered  with 
gold  leaf,  which  by  several  beatings  and  hammerings  is  welded  into 
the  silver.  One  end  of  the  bar  is  put  into  one  of  many  different 
sized  holes  pierced  through  a rough  iron  plate.  The  point  of  the 
I bar  is  caught  by  a large  pair  of  pincers,  whose  handles  are  secured 
I by  a ring  fastened  to  a rope  or  chain  going  round  a wooden  wheel, 
which,  worked  by  three  men,  drags  the  bar  through  the  hole  in  the 
iron  plate.  In  passing  through  the  hole,  the  bar  grows  considerably 
longer  and  thinner,  and  the  process  is  repeated  through  gradually 
diminishing  holes.  When  reduced  to  the  size  of  wire  it  is  handed 
over  to  another  workman,  who,  by  working  two  small  wheels,  drags 
it  through  a frame  pierced  with  very  fine  holes.  When  fine  enough 
it  is  flattened  by  beating  with  a small  hammer  on  a steel  anvil.  It 
is  then  twisted  with  thin  yellow  or  orange  silk  and  wound  on  reels. 
When  ready  the  gold  thread  is  distributed  through  the  different 
markets  and  fairs,  and  bought  by  village  dealers  and  handloom 
weavers.  Most  of  it  is  used  in  the  district.  The  demand  for  gold  wire 
is  small,  and  the  workers  are  badly  off. 

The  chief  crafts  connected  with  animal  products  are  the  making 
of  lac,  clarified  butter,  the  weaving  of  silk  and  wool,  butcher's 
I work,  and  the  making  of  leather.  Lac,  produced  by  the  puncture 
I of  the  female  insect.  Coccus  lacca,  on  pimpal  Ficus  religiosa, 

^ palas  Butea  frondosa,  and  bor  Zizyphus  jujuba,  trees,  is  gathered 
j , chiefly  by  Pimpalner  Bhils  and  other  forest  tribes  in  April,  May,  and 
I part  of  June.  When  about  thirty  pounds  have  been  collected,  it  is 
I put  in  coarse  cloth  bags  from  eleven  to  fourteen  cubits  long  and 
I about  twelve  inches  round,  which,  with  their  mouths  closed,  are  laid 
j near  a fire  and  the  gum  left  to  melt  and  ooze  out.  The  supply  is 
I sold  by  the  Bhils,  partly  to  travelling  Bohora  and  Marvad  and  other 
Yani  peddlers,  who  give  in  exchange  cloth  and  hardware  trinkets* 
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The  rest  is  taken  to  market  towns  and  sold  for  money,  or  for  grain  or 
cloth.  The  dealers  collect  the  lac  and  distribute  it  to  silk  dyers,  mostly 
Burhanpur  and  Yeola  Mnsalmans,  and  toLakheras  or  bracelet  makers. 
Most  of  the  crop  is  used  in  the  district  in  dyeing  yarn  andcloth,  and 
in  veneering  wood.  A little  finds  its  way  to  Berar  and  the  Nizamis 
dominions,  and  some  goes  by  rail  to  Bombay.  The  price  to  the 
consumer  generally  varies  from  9d.  to  Is.  (6-8  annas)  a pound. 
The  demand  is  fairly  constant,  but  recent  forest  restrictions 
have  greatly  reduced  the  supply.  Lac  bracelets  of  various  colours 
are  made  in  Dhulia,  Eorandol,  and  Bhusaval  by  Lakheras,  who  are 
said  to  have  come  from  Marvad  about  a century  ago. 

Clarified  butter,  tufi),  is  made  chiefiy  at  Dhulia  and  Baling. 
Almost  all  well-to-do  husbandmen  sell  clarified  butter,  and,  besides 
by  them,  a large  quantity  is  prepared  by  professional  herdsmen  of 
the  Dhangar  and  Gavli  castes.  The  women  do  the  dairy  work  and 
sometimes  go  to  sell  the  butter.  Clarified  butter  is  of  two  kinds, 
one  made  from  buffaloe’s,  the  other  from  sheep^s  milk.  The  butter 
made  from  buff  aloe’s  milk  is  the  best,  fetching  from  6d.  to  Is. 
(4-8  annas)  a pound.  It  is  used  by  all  the  well-to-do.  Sheep’s 
butter,  fetching  from  to  9d.  (3-6  annas)  a pound,  is  used 

chiefly  by  the  poorer  classes  and  in  mixing.  Cow’s  butter,  which  is 
used  for  medicine,  is  seldom  made.  The  producers  generally  sell 
to  butter  dealers,  local  and  Marvad  Yanis,  Bhatias,  and  Kachhis, 
who  live  in  the  larger  towns  and  travel  about  gathering 
supplies.  They  keep  the  butter  in  large  leather  jars,  dahds,  and 
dispose  of  most  of  it  at  their  shops  in  market  and  other  large  towns. 
Butter  is  clarified  by  boiling  it  in  a brass  or  iron  pot.  When 
good  it  keeps  fresh  and  fit  for  use  from  eight  to  fifteen  days.  Almost 
the  whole  supply  is  used  in  Khandesh.  A little  finds  its  way  to 
Berar  and  the  Nizam’s  dominions.  There  has  not  of  late  been  any 
marked  change  in  the  butter  trade. 

Glass  bangles  are  to  a small  extent  made  by  Musalmans  of  the 
Maniar  caste.  The  chief  craftsmen  used  to  be  found  at  Nasirabad, 
Yaval,  Sakli,  Parola,  and  Brandol,  and  in  Nasirabad  there  are  still 
from  300  to  400  of  them.  They  have  now  much  difficulty  in  finding 
wood  for  their  furnaces,  and  the  industry  does  not  prosper. 

Silk  work  is  carried  on  to  a small  extent  in  Brandol  and  Parola. 
The  industry  employs  several  classes  of  workmen,  sorters,  dyers, 
and  weavers,  but  it  is  not  a large  industry  and  does  not  support 
more  than  about  seventy-five  families.  Almost  all  of  them  are 
labourers  supplied  with  silk  by  Gujarat  Yani  and  Shimpi  dealers, 
and  paid  by  the  piece.  The  silk,  chiefly  Bengal  and  Chinese,  is 
brought  by  rail  from  Bombay.  The  only  silk-spinning  is  carried  on 
by  the  Khatris  as  a kind  of  bye-work.  There  are  no  distinct  classes 
of  silk  weavers  and  dyers.  The  chief  colours  used  are  red,  yellow, 
green,  black,  and  blue.  The  weavers,  Sails  and  Koshtis  by  caste, 
chiefly  make  sddis,  cholhhans,  pdgotis,  and  pJiadkis.  The  demand 
for  their  work  is  fairly  constant,  briskest  during  the  marriage 
seasons  and  dullest  in  the  rainy  months.  The  silks  are  made  over 
to  the  dealer  who  sells  them  to  village  shopkeepers  or  sends  them 
in  charge  of  agents  to  the  different  markets  and  fairs.  The  retail 
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prices  of  silk  goods  ard  2s.  to  4s.  (Re.  1 -Rs.  2)  a yard  for  turbans  ; 
and  from  4s.  to  £2  (Rs.  2 - Rs.  20)  for  robes.  Rich  people^  Brabmans, 
Bbatias^  and  Gujarat  and  Marvad  Yanis  use  silk  clotb. 

Blanket -weaving  is  almost  the  -only  woollen  manufacture.  It  is 
carried  on  all  over  the  district,,  but  chiefly  in  Dhulia,,  Nasirabad, 
Jamner^  Amalner,,  and  Yirdel.  The  weavers  are  almost  all  of  the 
Dhangar  caste.  Sheep  are  generally  sheared  twice  a year,,  in 
March  and  in  November.  The  wool,  chiefly  black  with  some  threads 
of  dirty  white,  washed  several  times  and  cleaned  with  the  bow,  is 
collected  by  the  Dhangars,  some  of  it  set  apart  for  their  own  use,  and 
the  rest  taken  to  the  chief  district  trade  centres  and  sold  to  wool 
dealers,  also  Dhangars  by  caste.  From  these  dealers  it  is  bought  by 
the  weaving  Dhangars,  who,  though  of  the  same  tribe  as  the  shepherd 
Dhangars,  do  not  rear  sheep  but  spend  their  time  in  blanket-weaving. 
Most  of  them  buy  the  wool  and  work  it  into  blankets.  Others, 
employed  by  dealers  as  labourers,  are  paid  from  2^d.  to  Sd.  (\\- 
2 annas)  a yard,  rates  representing  to  a fairly  good  workman 
about  4b\d.  (3  annas)  a day.  The  weaver  who  works  his  own 
wool  earns  on  an  average  about  Qd.  (4  annas)  a day.  They  weave 
generally  in  the  open  air,  and  rain  forces  them  to  stop.  They 
work  from  six  to  eight  hours  a day  and  keep  about  thirty  yearly 
holidays.  Their  women  and  children  help  in  spinning  the  wool,  and 
the  men  generally  spin  when  it  is  tob  wet  to  weave.  The  blankets 
are  offered  for  sale,  either  by  the  weavers  themselves  or  by  the  trader 
who  has  employed  them,  at  all  fairs  and  markets,  and  in  the  shops 
of  most  large  villages.  They  are  in  demand  among  all  the  lower 
classes,  and  almost  the  whole  local  produce  is  used  in  the  district. 
A little  goes  to  Berar  and  the  Nizamis  provinces.  But  the  quantity 
imported  from  Marvad,  Sholapur,  and  Pandharpur,  is  generally  more 
than  what  leaves  the  district.  There  is  a considerable  sale  of 
English  blankets  in  Jalgaon,  Bhusaval,  Dhulia,  and  nearly  all  the 
larger  towns.  Blanket  weavers  have  no  guild  or  trade  association. 
There  is  a good,  and  on  the  whole  a growing  demand  for  their 
wares.  A blanket  generally  measures  from  three  to  six  cubits,  and 
costs  from  1^.  to  3s.  {annas  8-Rs.  1|).  Almost  all  are  plain. 

Butchers’  work  is  of  two  branches,  the  killing  of  cows  and 
buffaloes  and  the  killing  of  sheep  and  goats.  The  butchers  of  the 
larger  animals  are  Kasais,  and  of  the  smaller  Khatiks.  Butchers 
are  found  in  almost  all  market  towns,  but  beef  is  used  only  in  places 
where  there  is  a large  Musalman  population.  The  industry  supports 
from  200  to  300  families.  The  cows,  oxen,  and  buffaloes  are 
generally  brought  by  cultivators.  As  a rule  they  are  old  animals 
past  yielding  milk  or  doing  work.  Some  cultivators  and  many  of 
the  Hindu  town  traders  used  never  to  sell  their  cattle  to  the  butcher. 
Of  late,  it  is  said  the  practice  has  become  much  commoner.  The 
demand  is  pretty  constant,  and  the  butchers  lead  an  easy  life,  the 
women  doing  a great  part  of  the  selling.  As  a class  they  are  well- 
to-do,  charging  \\d.  (1  anna)  a pound  for  cow  beef,  and  2\d,  (l^ 
annas)  for  goat’s  flesh,  prices  that  leave  them  a good  profit.  Buffalo 
meat  is  rarely  used.  Musalmans,  except  the  poorest,  and  even  these 
on  their  three  or  four  chief  holidays,  eat  both  beef  and  mutton. 
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and  among  Hindus,  Ahir  Shimpis  eat  goaCs  flesh  pretty  constantly, 
and  Kunbis  and  Bhils  when  they  can  afford  it. 

Leather  making  and  working  has  two  branches,  tanning  and 
shoemaking.  Tanning  goes  on  in  almost  all  large  viHpges  and 
towns.  The  workmen  are  chiefly  Mangs  and  Chambhars,  and  the 
industry  supports  about  400  families.  The  hides  are  generally 
flayed  by  village  Mhars  and  partly  dried  by  them,  and  used  to  meet 
the  wants  of  villagers  for  leather  thongs  and  ropes,  or  they  are  taken 
into  the  larger  towns  and  sold  to  hide  dealers  who  are  mostly 
Masalmans.  The  hide  dealers  export  some  of  them  by  rail  to 
Bombay,  but  most  are  sent  to  be  dressed  by  local  Chambhars  and 
Mangs.  They  first  put  the  hide  in  water  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  when  it  is  washed  and  has  had  all  the  hair  scraped  off  with  iron 
knives,  they  apply  lime  and  then  fold  and  keep  the  hide  for  three 
days.  After  this  it  is  again  washed  and  left  for  nearly  nineteen 
days  in  the  extract  of  tarvad,  Cassia  auriculata,  bark.  Then  it  is 
washed  and  laid  in  pure  water  for  another  fifteen  days  and  then  dried 
in  the  shade.  Tanners  work  about  eight  hours  a day  and  keep 
no  holidays.  Their  women  and  children  take  no  part  in  the  work. 
Most  of  the  leather  is  sold  to  Khandesh  shoemakers  either  at  fairs 
or  markets.  The  tanners  of  Dharangaon  in  Bhusaval  and  of 
Jalgaon  in  Dhulia  have  a special  local  name  for  skill  in  their  craft. 
Little  leather  leaves  the  district.  The  demand  is  constant  and 
the  craft  fairly  prosperous.  Shoemaking  goes  on  in  most 
large  villages.  The  workers  are  Mochis  and  Chambhars  and  the 
industry  supports  about  100  Mochi  and  1200  Chambhar  families. 
The  leather  is  bought  chiefly  from  local  tanners,  and  as  a rule  the 
shoemaker  works  with  leather  he  has  himself  bought.  Most  of  the 
Mochis  and  Chambars  are  both  tanners  and  shoemakers.  They  are 
paid  from  Is.  to  4s.  {as.  8-Rs.  2)  for  a pair  of  slippers,  representing, 
to  a fair  workman,  from  Sd.  to  6d.  (2-4  ajinas)  a day.  The  demand 
for  his  work  is  steady  throughout  the  year.  He  works  about  eight 
hours  a day  and  takes  no  holidays.  The  women  of  his  family  help  in 
the  lighter  parts  of  his  work.  He  makes  shoes,  sandals,  buckets, 
and  water  bags.  The  shoemakers  of  Dhulia,  Tarsod,  Erandol, 
Chopda,  and  Nandurbar,  have  a good  name  for  their  native 
shoes,  and  in  Dhulia,  Bhusaval,  and  Jalgaon  are  some  men  who  can 
make  neat  and  useful  English  shoes  and  rough  pony  harness. 
Most  shoemakers  keep  a small  stock  of  slippers  and  sandals  for 
sale,  or  send  them  by  an  agent  to  local  markets  and  fairs.  The 
whole  supply  is  generally  used  in  the  district,  and  small  quantities 
of  English  shoes  and  boots  are  brought  from  Bombay,  and  native 
shoes  from  Poona  and  Ahmednagar.  The  demand  is  on  the  whole 
steady,  and  the  business  prosperous. 

Horn-gathering  is  an  industry  that  has  sprung  up  since  the 
railway  was  opened.  Near  most  railway  stations  large  heaps  of 
horns  and  bones  are  collected.  They  are  generally  brought  from 
the  villages  round  by  Mhars  and  Bhils,  and  sold  by  them  to 
Bohora  dealers  who  send  them  to  Bombay.  Some  six  years  ago 
horns  were  sold  at  the  rate  of  £3  (Rs.  30)  a hundred  and  bones  at  2s. 
(Re.  1)  a hundredweight.  The  demand  has  now  fallen  and  the  trade 
is  nut  prosperous. 
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Cart-making  is  an  important  industry.  Wood  is  ckeap  and 
good,  and  the  Dondaicha,  Taloda,  Chopda,  and  Navapur  carts  are 
so  marked  an  improvement  on  the  old  cart  that  they  have  become 
most  popular.  The  manufacture  flourishes,  the  price  having  been 
raised,  without  lowering  the  demand,  from  £2  to  £4  (Rs.  20  - 
Rs.40).  They  are  made  by  Deshi  and  Pardeshi  Sutars.  The  iron 
parts  are  the  work  of  local  blacksmiths,  the  material  being  supplied 
from  Bombay  through  local  shopkeepers,  Bohoras,  Yanis,  and 
others. 

The  making  of  salt,  gunpowder,  paper,  and  opium,  are  no  longer 
practised.  Formerly,  on  account  of  the  expense  and  risk  of  bringing 
it  from  the  coast,  salt  used  to  be  made  by  scraping  earth.  In  much 
the  same  way  nitre  was  extracted  from  earth  and  gunpowder 
made.  When  Captain  Briggs  came  to  Khandesh  in  1818,  he  found 
that  gunpowder  was  made  in  almost  every  town  in  the  district. 
When  the  district  was  brought  to  order,  the  demand  for  gunpowder 
ceased  and  the  workmen  became  lime-burners.  Giunpowder  is  still 
made  in  small  quantities  for  fireworks  by  some  Musalmans.  Coarse 
paper  used  to  be  (1859)  manufactured  at  Erandol  and  Yaval.^  The 
ruins  of  paper-makers^  houses  are  still  seen,  and  a very  small  quantity 
is  still  made.  Of  the  decay  of  the  indigo  and  opium  manufactures 
some  account  has  been  given  in  the  chapter  on  Agriculture. 

Cloth  and  turban  weavers,  oil-extractors,  husbandmen,  bangle- 
makers,  carpenters,  barbers,  potters,  goldsmiths,  washermen, 
tailors,  dyers,  and  d^-sellers,  have  caste  organisations  which, 
to  some  extent,  take  the  place  of  craft  guilds.  Each  caste  has  a 
number  of  leading  men,  mahdjans,  subordinate  to  a head  leader, 
chaudhri  mahdjan.  His  office  is  hereditary,  and  in  all  matters 
coming  before  him  he  consults  men  of  acknowledged  reputation  in 
the  caste.  From  three  to  six  members,  including  the  president, 
chaudhri  mahdjan,  can  give  an  authoritative  decision  affecting  the 
interests  of  the  whole  fraternity.  These  decisions  relate  chiefly  to 
marriages,  re-marriages,  and  questions  of  caste  rules.  They  have 
no  direct  connection  with  the  craftsman^s  work,  except  so  far  as  any 
special  line  of  conduct  would  be  a breach  of  caste  rules.  Fines 
recovered  from  defaulters  form  a fund  from  which  caste  carpets 
and  cooking  and  drinking  vessels  are  bought.  The  practice  of 
apprenticeship  prevails,  the  apprentice  getting  neither  pay  nor 
allowances.  Strikes  are  almost  unknown.  Twelve  years  ago  the 
barbers  struck  and  succeeded  in  raising  their  wages  from  %d.  to  l\d. 
(i  anna~l  anna). 


^ Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XCIII,  307.  The  paper  was  inferior  to  that  manufactured  at 
Junnar  and  N^sik. 
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Chapter  VII. 

History. 

Early  Hindus, 
1600  B.C.-1300  A.D. 


The  oldest  Khandesh  legends  belong  to  the  hill  forts  of  Tnranmal 
and  Asirgad.  The  Mahabharat  mentions  Yuvanashva,  the  ruler  of 
Tnranmal,  as  fighting  with  the  Pandavs/  and^  Asirgad  as  a place 
of  worship  of  Ashvatthama.^  According  to  local  tradition,  Asirgad 
was,  from  about  1600  b.c.,  the  head-quarters  of  a Rajput  chief  whose 
ancestors  came  from  Ondh.^ 


In  early  times  Khandesh,  like  the  rest  of  the  Deccan,  was  probably 
under  great  vassals,  wiahdmandaleshvaTs ^ and  hereditary  land- 
holders, pdligdrs,^  settled  at  Asirgad  in  the  east,  Ptoain  the  south, 
Nasik  in  the  west,  and  Lalinginthe  centre,  all  under  the  control  of 
the  overlords  of  Tagar  and  Paithan.® 

The  rock  temples  of  Pitalkhora,  Nasik,  and  Ajanta  show  that  in 
the  second  and  first  centuries  before,  and  during  the  first  three 
centuries  after  Christ,  Khandesh  was  under  rulers  who  patronised 
Buddhism,  some  of  whom  lived  at  Paithan.^  The  first  dynasty  of 
which  distinct  record  remains  are  the  Andhrabhrityas^  or  Shatavahans, 
whose  capital  was  Dhanakat,  perhaps  Dharnikot  on  the  Krishna  in 
the  Madras  district  of  Guntur.  The  date  of  their  rise  to  power  is 
uncertain.  According  to  the  most  recent  estimates,  their  founder 


^ The  chief  contributions  to  this  chapter  are  three  papers  on  Khandesh  history, 
separately  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  Ramsay,  C.S.,  Mr.  A.  Crawley-Boevey,  C.S,,  and 
Mr.  J.  Rollen,  C.S.  ^ Sir  J.  Malcolm  in  Trans.  Roy.  As,  Soc,  I,  76. 

3 Ashvatthilma  is  still  worshipped  at  Asirgad.  Central  Province  Gazetteer,  9. 

^ Grant  Duff,  12.  The  Chohd,ns,  among  others,  claim  to  have  ruled  in  Asirgad  in 
pre-historic  times.  Tod’s  Annals,  II.  408.  Khandesh  seems  at  one  time  to  have 
been  included  in  the  country  of  Vidarbh,  whose  name  remains  in  Bedar  which  may 
have  been  the  ancient  capital.  Vidarbh  was  at  various  periods  a territory  of 
considerable  extent  and  power.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Ramdyan,  the  Mahabharat 
and  the  Purdns.  H.  H,  Wilson’s  Works,  VII,  164.  ’ 

® Lassen’s  Indische  Alterthumskunde,  IV.  267. 

® As  early  as  250  b.c.  Tagar  is  said  (Grant  Duff,  11)  to  have  been  important  enough 
to  attract  Egyptian  merchants.  Its  position  has  not  yet  been  fixed.  It  has  lately 
(Jour.  Bom.  Br.  Roy.  As.  Soc.  XIII.  9)  been  identified  with  Junnar  in  Poona.  But 
Junnar  does  not  agree  with  the  account  of  Tagar,  given  by  the  author  of  the  Periplus 
(247  A.D.),  who  places  it  ten  days  east  of  Paithan  (see  McCrindle’s  Periplus,  125,  126). 
Grant  Duff’s  position  (History,  II)  a little  to  the  north-east  of  the  modern  town  of 
Bhir  seems  most  probable.  The  remark  in  the  Periplus  (McCrindle’s  edition,  126), 
that  many  articles  brought  into  Tagar  ‘ from  the  parts  along  the  coast,  ’ were  sent  on  by 
wagons  to  Broach,  seems  to  shew  that  Tagar  was  in  communication  with  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  Paithan,  though  traditionally  founded  by  ShMivdhan  in  a.d.  78,  was  a place  of 
importance  as  early  as  the  third  century  b,c.  Bh4u  D4ji  in  Jour.  Bom.  Br  Roy  As 
Soc.  VIII.  239. 

^ Fergusson  and  Burgess’  Cave  Temples,  184.  The  earliest  of  the  Khdndesh  cave 
temples  is  probably  one  at  Pitalkhora,  dated  about  150  B.C.  The  earliest  Ajanta  and 
Ndsik  caves  are  about  100  B.c.  Ditto,  168  and  178. 

® Trans.  Sec.  Inter.  Cong.  349.  The  name  Andhrabhritya  or  Andhrds’  servants  is 
supposed  to  show  that  before  they  became  independent,  they  were  subject  to  the 
sovereigns  of  P4taliputra,  the  modern  Pdtna, 
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Shiprak^,  Sindiik^  or  Skiskuk^  lived  before  tke  close  of  tke  tkird 
century  b.c.^  Tkis  would  place  Kriskna^  tke  second  of  tke 
Andkrabkrityas,  wko  is  mentioned  in  one  of  tke  Nasik  caves,  early 
in  tke  second  century  before  Ckrist,  a date  to  some  extent  supported 
by  tke  old  forms  of  tke  letters  used  in  tke  cave  inscription.^  Tke 
Andkrabkrityas  seem  to  kave  continued  to  rule  in  Nasik/  till,  in  tke 
latter  part  of  tke  first  century  of  tke  Ckristian  era,  Nakapan,  a 
Skytkian  or  Partkian  of  tke  Sak,  Satrap,  or  Kskakarat  dynasty 
from  nortk  India,  drove  tkem  from  Nasik  and  Kkandesk,  and  also, 
it  would  seem,  from  Paitkan.^  Tkese  Sak  rulers,  originally 
subordinate  to  some  overlord,  seem,  after  tkeir  conquest  of  tke  nortk 
Deccan,  to  kave  made  tkemselves  independent,  and  ruling  from 
lMak\^a,^  to  kave  ckosen  Hasik  as  tke  local  seat  of  government.^ 

Tke  Sak  king’s  seem  to  kave  keld  kTasik  and  Kkandesk  for 
about  forty  years  only,  wken,  between  124  and  135,  Skatakarni 
Grautamiputra  restored  tke  Andkrabkrityas,  earning  tke  title  of  tke 
destroyer  of  Skaks,  Yavans,  and  PalkavsV  About  forty  years  later 


4 As.  Soc.  VIL  118  and  VIII,  240)  places  Shiprak 

century  before  Christ ; BhagvanUl  Indrhji  (Jour.  Bom.  Br.  Boy.  As.  Soc. 
XIII.  316),  about  210  B.c  ;Prmsep  (Essays  II.  Useful  Tables  24)  and  Bh4ndarkar 

21;  Wilford  (As.  Bes.  IX.  101),  between  the 
first  and  third  centuries  ; and  Wilson  (Theat.  Hind.  I.  68),  as  late  as  a.d.  192.  The 
cause  of  the  great  difference  m the  estimate  of  dates  is  the  doubt  whether  the 
dynasties  mentioned  in  the  Purdns  as  following  the  Mauryds  (315-178  b.c.  succeeded 
0116  anotucr,  oi  rulGd  at  tliG  saniG  time  in  differont  parts  of  tlie  country. 

I ^ei^g^^sson  and  Burgess’  Cave  Temples,  263,  275. 

JShsik  Cave  XIII  has  an  inscription  with  the  name  of  the  great  Hdkusiri  whose 
probable  date  is  about  30  b.c.  Eergusson  and  Burgess’  Cave  Temples,  263  264. 

Xeithei  the  origin  nor  the  date  of  the  Satrap  kings  has  been  certainly  fixed. 
Newton  (Jour  Bom.  Br  Boy  As  Soc.  IX.  6)  thought  they  were  P4rthians,  and 
Lassen  (Ind.  Alt.  IV.  83)  thought  that  they  belonged  to  the  Aghamas  tribe  of  Yueichi, 
the  pkythian  conquerors  of  India  in  the  second  century  before  Christ.  That  they  were 
Breigiiers  from  the  north  is  shown  by  the  Greek  motto  on  their  coins  (Jour.  Bom  Br. 
Boy  As.  Soc  IX.  6)  Though  it  is  still  uncertain,  the  Skh  kings  probably  dated 
from  the  ^J^ak  era  (78  a.d. ),  and  lasted,  at  least  inGujar4t,  till  328  a.d.  (Joiir.  Bom, 
Br.  B^.  As.  Soc.  VII.  28  ayd  Trans.  Sec.  Inter.  Cong.  362-353).  Newton  (Jour. 

Ay.  Soc.  IX.  7)  notes  that  thf  inscriptions  relating  to  Nahapan  in  the 
N4sik,  B4rli,  anci  Junnar  caves  establish  five  points  : l,he  was  either  a king  or  an 
officer  of  some  distant  monarch  ; 2,  his  rule  was  widespread,  including  much  of  the 
Ueccan  ; 3,  he  was  a foreigner,  probably  a Parthian  ; 4,  his  daughter  had  a Hindu 
name  and  was  married  to  a Hindu,  the  son  of  a Hindu  ; 5,  his  daughter,  son-in-law, 
and  minister  were  Buddhists. 

° Their  capital  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  a town  some  way  south  of  Uiain 
mentioned  as  Min4gara  by  Ptolemy  and  in  the  Periplus,  but  not  identified  ’ 

^ Trans.  Sec  Inter,  Cong.  350,  From  X4sik  and  other  cave  inscriptions,  the  S^h 
rulers  seem  to  have  been  very  free  in  their  grants  both  to  Brahmans  and  Buddhists. 
Ihe  importance  of  the  Nasik  and_  Ajanta  monasteries  has  inclined  Col.  Yule  (Ind. 

lit  ly.  282)  to  plyie  the  Tabassi,  Ptolemy’s  race  of  ascetics,  in  Khandesh.  See 
Bertius  Ptolemy,  203. 

Trans.  Sec.  Inter.  Cong.  311.  Gautamiputra’s  date  depends  on  the  date  fixed  for 
the  beginning  of  the  Yndhra  dynasty.  Bhanddrkar  (Trans.  Sec.  Inter.  Cong.  311) 
fixing  the  beginning  of  the  Andhra  dynasty  at  a little  before  the  Christian  era  and 
Gautamiputra  s date  at  319,  gives  the  S4h  kings  of  N4sik  a period  of  about  140  years, 
it  evidence  from  the  writing  and  ornament  in  the  caves  seems  conflicting.  The 
alphabet  used  by  Ushavad4t,  the  second  Sah  ruler,  differs  very  slightly  from  that  used 
by  Gautamiputra.  At  the  same  time  the  pillar  capitals  in  Nahapdn  the  first  Sah 
lylers  ^aye  ^(No.  VITI.)  are  so  much  better  than  those  in  the  verandah  of 
Gau  .amiputra  s cave  (No.  III. ),  that  Gautamiputra’s  seem  to  belong  to  a much  later 
penod.  (Eergusson  and  Burgess’  Cave  Temples,  266).  Ptolemy’s  (150)  mention  of  Sri 
Polemios  as  ruling  at  Paithan,  so  far  as  it  goes,  supports  the  view  that  S4h  rule  did 
not  last  over  forty  years,  Sri  Polemios’  name  corresponding  withPulimat,  Pulomavit 
or  Pudumdyi,  the  son  and  successor  of  Gautamiputra.  ' 
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Chapto  VII. 
History. 


Early  Hindus, 
200-  500  A.D. 


Rudra  Daman_,  a Sab  king  of  Grujarat_,  again  reduced  tbe  Andhras’ 
power.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  be  conquered  any  part  of  tbe 
Deccand  According  to  tbe  Visbnn  Puran,  tbe  restored  Andbra- 
bbrityas  continued  to  rule  for  ninety-seven  years  after  tbe  close  of 
Gautamipntra^s  reign_,  tbat  is_,  according  to  tbe  calculation  accepted 
above,  to  about  240  a.d.  At  tbis  time  Kbandesb  was  on  tbe  high- 
way of  commerce  between  tbe  coast  trade  centre  of  Broach  and  tbe 
inland  marts  of  Paitban,  and  Tagar,  ten  days  to  tbe  east  of  Paitban^ 
tbe  greatest  city  in  tbe  land.  Tbe  goods  were  carried  in  wagons, 
and  though  much  of  tbe  country  was  wild  or  desert,  it  was  in  places 
extremely  populous.^ 

Of  tbe  successors  of  tbe  Andbrabbrityd,s  no  record  remains  until, 
early  in  tbe  fifth  century  (419),  an  inscription  shows  tbat  Nasik  was 
governed  by  Yirsen  an  Abir  king.^  Though,  according  to  tbe 
Purans,  Abir  independence  lasted  only  sixty-seven  years,  tbe 
Abirs  are  of  considerable  importance  in  Kbandesb  history.  Their 
chiefs  for  long  held  its  leading  forts, ^ and  tbe  people  still  form  one 
of  tbe  main  elements  in  its  population. 

In  tbe  fifth,  or  early  in  tbe  sixth  century,  a Yavan  dynasty,  tbe 
Vindbyasbaktis  orYakatakas,  probably  under  tbe  Guptas,  stretching 
from  eastern  and  central  India,  held  parts  of  Kbandesb.  They 
have  left  their  record  in  some  of  tbe  richest  of  tbe  Ajanta  caves.® 


1 Jour.  Bom.  Br.  Roy-  As.  Soc.  XII,  203.  Burgess’  Archaeological  Survey,  Kdthidwdr 
and  Cutch,  131-133.  S^h  power  lasted  in  Gujarat  to  250,  that  is,  calculating  on  the 
Shak  era,  to  a.d.  328  (Jour.  Bom.  Br.  Roy.  As.  Soc.  VII,  28).  In  the  Girndr  inscrip- 
tion Rudra  Ddman  (178)  states  that  though  he  twice  conquered  Shdtakarni,  from 
their  near  relationship  he  did  not  destroy  him.  Ind.  Ant.  VII.  262. 

2 McCrindle’s  Periplus,  125. 

Trans.  Sec.  Inter.  Cong.  354.  It  was  formerly  thought  (Elliot  in  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc. 
IV.  4-7)  that  the  Ch^lukyas  held  Khdndesh  during  the  fourth  century  (354).  Later 
information  seems  to  make  this  unlikely.  (See  below,  p.  241).  Coins  have  (1870) 
been  found  at  Ndsik  supposed  to  belong  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  A.d.  The 
king’s  name  has  been  read  Mdnas  Nripa,  but  nothing  of  him  is  known.  Bhdu  Ddji 
in  Jour.  Bom.  Br.  Roy.  As.  Soc.  IX.  cx.  and  civ. 

^ Ahirs  are  numerous  in  Nasik,  and  in  Khdndesh  many  artisan  classes  are  of 
two  divisions,  simple  and  Ahir.  In  some  villages  the  original  settlement  seems 
to  have  been  supplemented  by  a complete  Ahir  community.  The  Ahirs  or 
Abhirs,  who  are  still  found  in  the  North-West  Provinces,  Bengal,  Central  India 
and  the  Central  Provinces,  and  in  Bombay,  in  Cutch  and  Kdthidwar,  seem  to  have 
originally  belonged  to  the  north-west  of  India  (Vivien  de  St.  Martin,  Geog.  Grec. 
et  Latin  de  I’lnde,  230),  In  Ptolemy’s  time  (150)  their  country  (Abiria)  was  upper 
Sind  (Bertius’  Map  X);  a hundred  years  later  (247)  they  were  in  lower  Sind 
inland  from  Surastrene  (McCrindle’s  Periplus,  113)  ; and  according  to  the  Purdns 
(Ward’s  Hindus,  HI.  450,  and  Wilford’s  As.  Res.  VIII,  336),  their  country  lay 
between  the  Tapti  and  Devgad.  (See  Bird’s  MirAt-i-Ahmadi  8,  and  Elliot’s  Races 
N.  W.  P.,  I.  3).  Of  the  origin  and  southward  movement  of  the  Ahirs  there  are 
two  theories  : that  they  are  of  Skythian  descent  and  represent  the  Abdrs  who 
conquered  the  Panjdb  in  the  second  century  before  Christ  (Cunningham’s  Arch,  Rep. 
II.  23-33),  or  that  they  are  an  older  Indian  race  who  were  driven  south  and  east, 
before  and  among  the  different  tribes  of  Indo-Skythian  invaders.  Compare  Cent. 
Prov.  Gaz.  Ixiii. 

® Jour.  Bom.  Br.  Roy.  As.  Soc,  VIII.  248.  One  of  these  kings  claimed  to  have 
conquered  BeHri,  Kuntal ; Ujain,  Amnii;  Coromandel,  iTaZi/zp  ; Chhatisgad,  Koshal  ; 
Junnar,  TWitwi ; Broach,  ; and  Telingan,  Andhra.  Cent.  Prov.  Gaz.  Ivi.  The 
names  of  the  kings  of  theVakdtak  dynasty  are  Vindhyashakti  (400  a.d.),  Pravaraseni 
I.,  Devasen,  Rudrasen  L,  Prithvisen,  Rudrasen  II.,  Pravarasen  II.  son  of  Prabh^vati 
Gupta,  daughter  of  the  great  king  of  kings  Shri  Dev  Gupta,  perhaps  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  or  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  Fergusson  and  Burgess’  Cave  Temples,  305- 
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Towards  tlie  close  of  tlie  fifth  century,  the  Chalukyas,  under 
Pulakeshi  I.  (489),  passing  south  from  Grujarat,  conquered  the  Deccan 
and  established  their  power  as  far  south  as  Badami  in  Kaladgid 
Under  the  Chalukyas,  probably  during  the  sixth  century,  were 
cut  the  handsome  rock  temples  of  Grhatotkach  near  Jinjala,  nine 
miles  from  Ajanta.^  The  next  dynasty  that  has  left  traces  in 
Khandesh  and  Nasik  was  a race  of  Yadavs  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighth  century.^  These  Yada.vs  gave  place  to  the  Eathods  or 
Eashtrakutas  of  Malkhed  near  Haidarabad,  who,  conquering  the 
Deccan,  Konkan,  part  of  Gujarat,  and  Central  India  up  to  the 
Vindhyas,  remained  in  power  till  overthrown  by  the  Ohalukya 
Tailapa  about  970.^  Of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the  only 
relics  are  two  small  J ain  excavations  to  the  east  of  Patna  near 
Chalisgaon,^  and  perhaps  some  of  the  Jain  caves  at  Ankai  near 
Manmad. 

Of  the  local  chiefs  who  at  this  time  (800-1200)  ruled  Khandesh,’ 
the  record  of  two  families,  the  Taks  of  Asirgad  and  the 
Nikumbhavanshas  of  Patna  near  Chalisg^aon,  remains.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  to  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  Asirgad 
is  said  to  have  been  held  by  a famous  family  of  Tak  Eajputs.^  The 
standard  bearers,  Taks  of  Asirgad,  are  several  times  mentioned  by 
the  poet  Chand  as  fig'hting  for  Chitor  against  Musalman  invaders.^ 
In  the  south,  the  Nikumbhavanshas  of  Patna,  from  1000  to  1216, 
ruled  1600  Khandesh  villages.  They  would  seem  to  have  been 
worshippers  of  Shiv,  and  one  of  them,  Sonhadadev  (1206),  is 
mentioned  as  endowing  a college  with  money  and  land  for  the  study 
of  the  astronomer  BhaskaracharyaY  works.  From  the  epithets 
' devoted  to  his  master,’  strongly  devoted  to  his  suzerain,’  the 
dynasty®  would  seem  to  have  been  subordinate  to  some  great 
power,  probably  at  first  the  Chalukyas,  and  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  the  Yadavs  of  Devgiri.^  The  Jain  caves  of 
Bhamer  nea,r  Nizampur  and  of  Ankai  near  Manmad,  and  the  Brahman 
caves  of  Patna  near  Chalisgaon,  probably  date  from  the  time 
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.306.  Another  inscription  (A janta  Cave  XVI,)  mentions  some  chiefs  of  Ashmak  of 
whom  nothing  is  known.  They  are  Dhritarashtra,  Hari  Samba  his  son,  KshitipAl  Sauri 
Samba  his  sou,  Upendragupta,  and  Skacha  his  son.  Fergusson  and  Burgess’  Cave 
Temples. 

^ Lassen’s  Indische  Alterthumskunde,  IV.  90  ; Fleet  in  Ind.  Ant.  VII.  247.  It  was 
formerly  thought  that  this  branch  of  the  Chalukyas  was  established  in  the  Deccan  in 
the  fourth  century  (354,  Elliot  in  Jour.  Pv.  A,  Soc.  IV,  4-7),  and  had  in  the  fifth 
. century  forced  its  way  north  to  Gujardt,  and  was  (472)  in  possession  of  Broach  (Ind. 
Ant.  VL  182).  But  the  latest  opinion,  Mr.  Fleet’s,  is  that  the  Gujardt  ChMukyas 
of  the  fifth  century  were  then  on  their  way  south,  and  did  not  enter  the  Deccan  till 
they  were  led  by  Pulakeshi  I.  (489).  Ind.  Ant.  VIII.  12, 

2 Fergusson  and  Burgess’  Cave  Temples,  346-347. 

3 Lassen’s  Indische  Alterthumskunde,  IV.  139. 

^ Ind.  Ant.  VI.  60.  5 Fergusson  and  Burgess’  Cave  Temples,  492-493. 

^ Central  Province  Gazetteer,  377. 

^ Tod’s  Rdjasthdn  (Ed.  1873),  I.  95-96,  These  Tdks,  who  have  disappeared  in  modern 
times,  are  believed  by  Tod  to  have  been  the  heads  of  a great  Skythian  invasion 
which  swept  over  India  about  600  b,c.  On  the  ground  that  both  Takshak  and  Nag 
mean  snake.  Tod  would  identify  the  T4ks  with  the  Ndg  tribes.  Ditto,  I.  411, 

® The  pedigree  is:  Krishnardja  I.  (about  1000),  Govan  I.,  Govindrdja,  Govan 
II,,  Krishnar4ja  II.,  Indrardja  (married  Shridevi  of  the  Sagar  race,  regent  after  hia 
death  1153),  Govan  III.,  Sonhadadev,  Hemadidev  (1216- 1217).  Ind.  Ant.  VIII.  39. 

« Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.  I.  414  ; Ind.  Ant.  VIII.  39. 
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of  tbis  dynasty.  After  tbe  fall  (1216)  of  the  Niknmbliavanslias, 
Kbandesb  was  probably  under  an  officer  of  tbe  Yadavs  of  Devgirp 
by  wbom  most  of  tbe  old  temples^,  ponds_,  and  wells^  known  as 
Hemadpanti  or  of  GanliRaj^  were  bniltl  At  Asir^  probably  in  tbe 
beginning  of  tbe  thirteenth  century,  tbe  Tabs  were  driven  out,  and 
their  place  taken  by  Cbobans,  who,  according  to  tradition,  came  into 
Khandesb  from  Golkonda.^ 

Towards  tbe  close  of  tbe  thirteenth  century  (1295),  Ala -ud- din 
Kbilji,  tbe  nephew  of  tbe  Delhi  Emperor,  suddenly  appearing  before 
Devgiri  defeated  Ram  Dev,  tbe  Yadav  ruler,  and  forced  him  to 
pay  tribute.  Khandesb  was  at  that  time  held  by  a chief  styled 
tbe  Raja  of  Khandesb  who  would  seem  to  have  been  tbe  Cboban 
ruler  of  Asirgad.^  According  to  one  account,  on  bis  way  back  to 
Delhi,  Ala-ud‘din  overran  Khandesb,  taking  Asirgad  and  destroying 
all  tbe  members  of  the  cbieFs  family  except  one.^  This  invasion 
was  little  more  than  a passing  raid.  For  some  years  no  Musalman 
troops  were  stationed  in  tbe  Deccan,  and  no  tribute  was  recovered 
from  Ram  Dev.  In  1306,  when  firmly  established  at  Delhi,  Ala-ud- 
din  sent  bis  general,  Malik  Kafur,  to  re-impose  bis  tribute  on  Ram 
Dev,  and  to  conquer  tbe  other  kings  of  the  south.  Malik  Kafur 
stopped  for  some  time  in  Sultanpur.  But  making  no  impression  on 
tbe  local  chiefs,  be  determined  to  march  on,  and  strengthened  by  a 
force  from  Gujarat,  advanced  against  Devgiri.  Unable  to  resist  tbe 
Musalman  army.  Ram  Dev  submitted.  He  was  taken  to  Delhi, 
received  into  high  favour,  and  on  doing  homage,  was  invested  with 
tbe  government  of  a larger  territory  than  be  formerly  beld.^  For 
tbe  next  four  years  Ram  Dev,  paying  a yearly  tribute  to  Delhi, 
continued  to  govern  in  peace.  In  1312,  bis  son  Sbankal  Dev, 
withholding  bis  tribute,  was  defeated  and  slain,  and  Devgad  made 
tbe  centre  of  Musalman  rule.® 

In  tbe  disorders  that  followed  Ala-ud-din^s  death  (1316),  tbe 
Maratbas  revolted.  Tbe  revolt  was  put  down  in  1318,  and  Musalman 
power  re-established.^  Two  year  later  (1320),  on  tbe  murder  of 
Mubarik  Kbilji,  tbe  Maratbas  again  threw  off  their  allegiance. 
Gbeias-ud-diffis  first  attempt  (1322)  to  bring  tbe  country  to  order 
failed.  A second  expedition  (1323)  was  more  successful,  and  under 
^Muhammad  Tugblik’s  (1325-1351)  strong  rule,  tbe  Deccan  was 
thoroughly  subdued.®  In  1338,  tbe  revolt  of  bis  nephew  Kursbasip 
brought  tbe  Emperor  to  Devgad,  and  its  position  and  strength  so 


^ Hemadpant,  their  builder,  was  probably  the  minister  of  Mabddev  (1260-1271) 
tbe  fourth  of  the  Yadavs  of  Devgiri  (Burgess  in  Ind,  Ant.  VI.  366).  Tbe  local 
traditional  identification  of  the  Yddavs  with  the  Gauli  Rajds  or  shepherd  kings 
would  seem  to  show  that,  as  was  the  case  in  K^thidwdr,  the  Yitdvas  and  Ahirs 
were  very  closely  connected.  Some  of  the  remains  locally  known  as  Hemad- 
panti, the  rock-hewn  reservoir  in  Songir  fort,  the  walls  of  Turanmd,!  fort,  and  the 
TuranmAl  lake  dams  also  said  to  be  the  work  of  the  saint  Gorakhnath,  are  probably 
much  older  than  the  Yddavs.  See  below,  ‘ Hemddpanti.’ 

2 Tod’s  Annals,  II.  411.  ^ Briggs’  Ferishta,  I.  307,  309. 

^ Central  Province  Gazetteer,  9 and  377. 

^ Rdm  Dev’s  new  territory  seems  to  have  included  the  coast  districts  of  Thana  and 
Surat  as  far  north  as  the  TApti,  which  had  formerly  been  part  of  GujarAt.  See 
Briggs’  Ferishta,  I.  369.  ® Briggs’  Ferishta,  I.  379.  ^ Briggs’  Ferishta,  I.  389. 

® Briggs’  Ferishta,  I,  413. 
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pleased  Mm  that  lie  determined  to  make  it  the  capital  of  his 
Empire.^  But  the  disorders  caused  by  his  reckless  cruelty- 
prevented  the  scheme  from  succeeding, 

A few  years  later  (1347)  Devgiri  was  seized  by  the  rebel  uobles_, 
and  finally  (1351)  passed  into  the  hands  of  Hasan  Gangn,  the 
founder  of  the  Bahmani  dynasty.  Under  Muhammad  Tughlik-’s 
government,  Khandesh  was  part  of  the  charge  of  an  officer  stationed 
at  Elichpnr  in  Berar.^  On  the  revolt  of  the  Deccan  nobles  in 
1346,  Imad-nl-Mnlk,  governor  of  Berar  and  Khandesh,  abandoned 
his  province  and  retired  to  Kan  durbar  then  in  Gujarat.^  The  Berar 
officers  joined  the  insurgents,  and  as  the  revolt  was  in  the  end 
successful,  and  the  independence  of  the  Bahmani  kings  was 
acknowledged  (1351),  no  part  of  Khandesh,  except  the  western 
districts  of  Nandurbar  and  Sultanpur,  remained  under  the  Delhi 
kings.  The  power  of  the  Bahmanis,  though  its  limits  are  not 
clearly  laid  down,  seems  to  have  included,  in  the  west,  Ahmednagar 
and  south  Kasik,  and  in  the  east,  part  of  Ilerar.  Between  these  two 
points  Bahmani  rule  does  not  seem  to  have  passed  north  of  the 
Bhima.^  Along  the  Chandor  or  Satmala  hills  there  would  seem 
to  have  been  a line  of  independent  chiefs  at  Galna,  ,Antur,  and 
Vairatgad.^  The  east  was  under  the  powerful  Asirgad  chief,  and 
the  west  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Baja  of  Baglan. 

Thus  matters  remained  till,  in  1370,  in  reward  for  timely  help 
given  to  the  Emperor  Feroz  Tughlik  in  a Gujarat  hunting  party, 
the  districts  of  Thalner  and  Karan  da,  on  the  Gujarat -Khandesh 
frontier,  were  granted  to  Malik  Baja  Faruki,  a young  Arab  of 
high  family.®  Establishing  himself  in  his  small  district,  Malik 
Baja  went  against  Baja  Bharji  the  Baglan  chief,  and  forcing  him  to 
pay  yearly  tribute  to  Delhi,  sent  the  Emperor  some  elephants  covered 
with  gold-embroidered  velvet  housings  and  several  camel-loads  of 
Khandesh  muslins  and  other  manufactures.  In  reward  Malik, 
with  the  title  of  Khandesh  Commander-in- Chief,  sipdh  sdldr,  was 
raised  to  the  command  of  3000  horse.  He  was  soon  able  to 
muster  12,000  cavalry,  and  his  power  was  felt,  and  his  friendship 
sought,  as  far  east  as  Garha  Mandla  in  the  Central  Provinces. 
Before  Malik  Baja^s  time,  the  state  of  Khandesh  was  very 
wretched.  For  years  without  any  regular  government,  it  had  lately- 
been  visited  by  a famine,  so  severe,  that  not  more  than  two  or  three 
thousand  Bhils  and  Kolis  survived.  The  only  prosperous  part  of 
the  district  was  near  Asirgad,  where  Asa,  a rich  Ahir,  had  during 
the  famine  fed  the  people  from  his  grain  stores  and  built  many 
great  works,  among  them  the  walls  of  Asirgad  fort.^ 
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1 Briggs(  Ferishta,  1. 419.  2 Briggs’  Ferishta,  II.  287.  ^ Briggs’  Ferishta,  IV,  287. 

Briggs  Ferishta,  IV.  291-295.  Grant  Duif  (Mardtha  History,  25)  places 
Manarhsht  in  the  north  of  the  Bahmani  dominions,  somewhere  near  Dhulia  in 
Khandesh.  Ferishta’s  (Briggs,  IV.  325)  Mah4r4sht  seems  to  be  the  tract  between 
Junnar,  Daulatabad,  Bhir,  and  Paithan.  ® Loch’s  Deccan  History,  2. 

iri  to  Ferishta  (Briggs,  IV.  284)  the  family  claimed  descent  from  the 

Khdliph  Umar  Fdruk.  His  father  Chand  Jehan  was  a minister  of  AH-ud-din 
Khilji  s court. 

^ Briggs  Ferishta,  IV.  287  ; Gladwin’s  Ain-i-Akbari,  II.  54.  Ferishta  mentions 
(Persian  edition)  that  when  Firoz  Bdrbak  or  Tughlik  (1351-1388)  heard  of  Asa’s 
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After  the  death  of  Piroz  Tughlik,  Malik  Raja’s  importance  was 
(1390)  increased  by  the  marriage  of  his  son,  Malik  Nasir,  to  the 
daughter  of  Dilavar  Khan  the  independent  ruler  of  Malwa.  Soon 
after  (1393),  quarrelling  with  Muzafar  Shah  who  had  lately 
declared  himself  independent  in  Ciujarat,  Malik  Eaja  invaded 
Sultanpur  and  Nandurbar.  Advancing  by  forced  marches,  Muzafar 
defeated  him,  drove  him  back  on  Thalner,  and  laid  siege  to  his  fort, 
though,  as  he  was  anxious  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  him, 
he  did  not  further  press  his  advantage.  During  the  remaining 
six  years  of  his  rule  (1394-1399),  Malik  Eaja  made  no  fresh  attack 
on  Gujarat  territory.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  promoting 
architecture  and  improving  agriculture.^  Malikas  spiritual  guide 
and  teacher.  Sheikh  Zein-ud-din  of  Daulatabad,  presented  him  with 
a robe,  ^ the  garb  of  desire  and  assent,^  and  this,  so  long  as  the 
dynasty  lasted  (1370-1600),  was  carefully  handed  from  ruler  to 
ruler.  Before  his  death,  Malik  Eaja  invested  his  elder  son 
Malik  Nasir  with  this  sacred  robe.  Of  his  two  chief  forts  he 
bequeathed  Baling  to  his  elder  son,  and  Thalner  to  Malik  Iftikhan, 
the  younger  brother.  He  died  in  1399  (April  28),  and  was  buried  in 
a handsome  tomb  at  the  town  of  Thalner. 

One  of  Malik  Nasir^s  first  acts  was  to  capture  Asirgad.  Asa, 
the  Ahir  chief,  in  spite  of  his  wealth  and  the  strength  of  his  fort, 
had,  without  a struggle,  admitted  the  supremacy  of  Malik  Nasir^s 
father,  and  had  in  many  ways  helped  to  establish  his  power. 
Writing  to  Asa,  Malik  Nasir  complained  that  he  was  in  great 
straits.  The  chiefs  of  Baglan,  Antur,  and  Kehrla?  were,  he  said, 
rising  against  him,  and  Baling  his  only  fort  was  unsafe.  He  prayed 
Asa  to  take  charge  of  his  family.  Asa  agreed,  and  shortly  after 
200  covered  litters  were  brought  into  Asirgad.  The  women  were 
well  received  and  visited  by  Asa^s  wife.  Next  day,  another  troop 
of  litters  arrived ; Asa  and  his  sons  went  to  meet  them ; but 
instead  of  women,  armed  men  rushed  out  and  slew  the  chief 
and  all  his  sons.  Beaming  of  the  success  of  his  scheme,  Malik 
Nasir  came  to  Asirgad,  and  strengthening  its  defences,  made  it 
his  head- quarters.  Shortly  after.  Sheikh  Zein-ud-din,  the  spiritual 
guide  of  the  family,  came  to  congratulate  Malik  Nasir  on  his 
success.  At  his  advice,  two  cities  were  built  on  the  Tapti,  one  on 
the  east  bank  called  after  himself  Zeinabad,  the  other,  afterwards 
the  capital,  on  the  west  called  Burhanpur  after  Sheikh  Burban- 
ud-din  of  Daulatabad.  A few  years  later  (1417),  Malik  Nasir, 
jealous  of  his  younger  brother,  with  the  help  of  the  Sultan  of 
Malwa,  took  Thalner  and  kept  his  brother  prisoner  in  Asirgad. 
Then,  with  the  Sultan  of  Malwa,  Malik  Nasir  made  a joint  attack 


wealth,  he  wrote  to  the  governor  of  Kh^ndesh  reprimanding  him  for  allowing  such 
power  to  spring  up  close  to  him. 

1 During  the  three  last  years  of  Malik’s  reign  and  the  first  nine  years  of  his 
successor’s  the  farnous  Durgddevi  famine  laid  the  Deccan  waste.  (See  Grant  Duffs, 
History,  26).  No  special  reference  to  the  sufferings  in  Klnindesh  has  been  traced. 
But  it  seems  probable  that  this  was  the  famine  which  Ferishta  placed  thirty  years 
parlier, 

? Keh:fla  is  in  Betiil  in  the  Central  Provinces, 
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on  Sultanpur.  ^ Ahmad  I.  of  Gujarat  took  active  measures  to  meet 
theni^  and  Malik  ISlasir^  worsted  by  the  Gujarat  g*eneral^  was  reduced 
to  extreme  distress.  Retiring  into  Thalner,  he  made  overtures 
to  Ahmad's  ministers  with  such  success  that  his  presents  were 
accepted,  and  with  the  title  of  Khan,  he  received  the  white  canopy 
and  scarlet  pavilion  of  an  independent  ruler.^  Some  years  later 
Malik  Kasir  married  his  daughter  to  the  son  of  Ahmad  Shah 
Bahmani,^  and  together  they  made  an  attack  on  Gujarat.  This,  like 
the  previous  attempt,  failed.  Some  time  after,  urged  by  his 
daughter  s complaints  of  her  husband's  conduct,  and  incited  by  the 
Gujarat  king,  Kasir  Khan  invaded  the  Bahmani  territory  (1437).  At 
first  he  was  entirely  successful  and  had  the  public  prayers  read  in  his 
name.  Then  fortune  changed.  Nasir  Khan  was  defeated  by  the 
Bahmani  general,  and  unable  to  rally  his  troops  Burhanpur  was 
taken  and  sacked,  and  after  another  defeat  he  was  shut  up  in  Baling 
and  died  there  of  vexation  in  1437. 

Miran  Adil  Khan  (1437  - 1441),  his  son  and  successor,  with  the  help 
of  a Gujarat  army,  forced  the  Deccan  general  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Baling  and  retire.  After  a reign  of  about  four  years  he  was 
assassinated  at  Burhanpur.  His  son  and  successor,  Miran  Mubarik,  a 
quiet  king,  after  a peaceful  and  uneventful  reign  of  seventeen  years, 
died  in  1457.  Miran’s  successor  was  his  son  Adil  Khan,  who,  durinc^ 
a long  reign  of  forty -six  years  (1457-1503),  greatly  increased  the 
strength  and  prosperity  of  his  kingdom.  He  spread  his  power  over 
the  neighbouring  chiefs,  forced  Gondvan  and  Garha  Mandla  to 
acknowledge  his  supremacy,  and  cleared  the  highroads  of  Bhil 
and  Koli  robbers.  He  strengthened  Asirgad,  fortifying  the  strong 
outwork  of  Malaigad,  built  the  citadel  of  Burhanpur,  and 
raised  many  handsome  palaces.  Assuming  the  title  of  Forest  King, 
Shdh-i-Jharkund,  he  withheld  tribute  from  Gujarat,  and  declared 
that  he  owed  its  monarch  no  allegiance.  His  pride  brought  on  him 
the  strength  of  Mahmud  Shah  Begada  (1459-1511),  the  greatest 
of  the  GujarM  kings,  who  (1499),  driving  the  Khandesh  army  before 
him,  laid  waste  the  country,  besieged  Thalner  and  Asirgad,  and  did 
not  withdraw  till  all  tribute  arrears  had  been  paid.  Three  years 
later  Adil  Khan  died  and  was  buried  in  Burhanpur  near  the  palace 
of  the  Daulat  Maidan.  Adil  Khan's  successor  was  his  brother 
Daud.  During  his  reign  of  eight  years  (1503-1510),  Daud  planned 
an  attack  on  some  frontier  Ahmednagar  towns.  Before  his  plan  was 
carried  out,  the  Ahmednagar  king  marched  (1507)  into  Khandesh, 
and  Daud,  forced  to  retire  into  Asirgad,  was  relieved  bv  the  king 
of  Malwa  only  on  agreeing  to  acknowledge  him  as  his  overlord. 
Ghazni  Khan,  Daud's  son  and  successor,  was  murdered  by  one  of  the 
nobles  a few  days  after  he  had  been  chosen  ruler,  The  succession 
was  now  disputed  between  Alam  Khan  who  was  supported  by  the 
Ahmednagar  king,  and  Adil  Khan  who  was  supported  by  Mahmud 
Begada  of  Gujarat.  By  the  efforts  of  Mahmud  Begada,  who  advanced 
into  Khandesh,  and  gave  him  his  grand -daughter  in  marriage 
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1 Briggs’  Ferishta,  IV.  293.  According  to  Abul  Fazl  (Ain-i-Akbari,  II.  57),  the 
grant  of  this  title  was  the  origin  of  the  name  Khandesh, 
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and  a sum  of  £20,000  (Rs.  2,00,000),  Adil  Khan  II.  was  established 
at  Burhanpur.  Though  threatened  by  several  conspiracies,  by  his 
own  vigour  and  by  the  help  of  Muzafar  II,  of  Gujarat,  Adil 
Khan  maintained  his  power,  and  was  able  to  levy  tribute  from 
the  Galna  chief,  a tributary  of  Ahmednagar.  After  serving  with 
distinction  in  the  Malwa  campaign  under  his  father-in-law  Muzafar 
Shah,  he  died  in  1520. 

Adil  Khan  II.^s  successor  was  his  son  Miran  Muhammad  Khan 
(1520-1535).  Joining  with  the  Berar  king,  they  fought  against, 
but  were  defeated  by  Burhan  Kizam  of  Ahmednagar  (1526). 
Bahadur  Shah  of  Gujarat  then  came  to  their  aid,  and  advancing 
together  into  Ahmednagar,  they  met  with  no  resistance  and 
Bahadur^s  supremacy  was  admitted.  Eight  years  later  (1534),  Miran 
was  with  Bahadur  during  his  defeat  by  the  Emperor  Humayun,  when, 
but  for  his  sudden  recall  to  meet  Shir  Shah,  Humayun  would  have 
overrun  Khandesh  as  well  as  Gujarat.  After  Humayun^s  withdrawal, 
Miran  aided  Bahadur  Shah  in  driving  his  officers  out  of  Malwa.  He 
was  with  the  Gujarat  army,  when  (1535)  the  news  came  of  Bahadur^s 
death  at  Diu,  and  was  chosen  his  successor  and  crowned  at  Mandu, 
but  sickening  immediately  after,  he  died,  within  six  weeks,  before 
reaching  Gujarat  (4th  May  1535).  Miraids  successor  was  his 
brother  Mubarik.  At  the  request  of  the  Gujarat  nobles,  he  gave 
up  Muhammad,  son  of  Latif  Khan,  the  brother  of  Bahadur  Shah,  who 
was  taken  to  Gujarat  and  crowned  (1536).  A party  of  Gujarat 
nobles  favouring  Mubarik^s  claim,  he  advanced  into  Gujarat  to 
support  it,  and  though  defeated,  gained  the  valuable  cession  of  the 
districts  of  Sultanpur  and  Nandurbar.  In  1561,  a Moghal  chief, 
Pir  Muhammad  Khan,  passing  through  Malwa,  entered  Khandesh, 
and  with  the  greatest  cruelty,  laid  waste  the  country  and  sacked 
Burhanpur.^  As  the  Moghals  withdrew,  heavy  with  spoil  and 
debauchery,  they  were  surprised  by  Mubarik  on  the  Karbada  banks, 
and  defeated  with  great  loss.^  After  a reign  of  thirty-two  years 
Mubarik  died  in  1566. 

Mubarik'’s  successor,  his  son  Miran  Muhammad  II.  (1566-1576), 
was  in  the  first  year  attacked  from  Gujarat.  But  with  the  help  of 
the  Berar  chief  the  Gujarat  commander  was  defeated  and  forced  to 
fly.  Learning  that  a party  of  the  Gujarat  nobles  favoured  his  claims 
to  the  Gujarat  crown,  Miran  advanced  towards  Ahmedabad.  But 
meeting  with  a serious  defeat,  he  was  forced  to  retire  to  Asirgad 
with  the  loss  of  his  elephants,  artillery,  and  royal  equipage.  Shortly 
after,  Khandesh  was  overrun  by  the  Mirzas,  the  cousins  of  the 
Emperor  Akbar,  who  laid  it  waste  and  left  before  a force  could  be 
brought  against  them.  The  district  suffered  again  (1574)  at  the 
hands  of  Mortiza  Nizam  Shah  of  Ahmednagar,  who,  enraged  at 
Miran  for  helping  his  rival  the  Berar  chief,  sacked  Burhanpur, 


^ He  made  a raid  into  Khd,ndesh,  sacked  Burkdnpiir,  slaughtered  the  people  most 
unmercifully,  and  carried  off  immense  booty.  Blochmann’s  Ain-i-Akbari,  I.  825. 

2 Compare  Tabakat-i-Akbari  in  Elliot,  V.  275.  Pir  Muhammad’s  horse  was  bitten 
by  a camel,  and  he  was  thrown  into  the  water  and  drowned.  ‘ By  way  of  water,  he 
went  to  fire,  and  the  sighs  of  orphans,  poor  wretches,  and  captives,  settled  his 
business.’  Badauni,  II.  51  in  Elliot,  V.  275, 
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and  blockading  Asirgad,  had  to  be  bought  off  by  the  payment  of 

£40,000  (8,00,000  muzafaris).  Two  years  later  (1576),  Mir^n  died 
of  fever. 

On  Miran^s  deatli^,  as  his  son  Husain  Khan  was  a minor^  his 
brother  Eaja  Ali  was  chosen  successor.  A man  of  great  talent,  just^ 
wise,  prudent,  and  brave,  Eaja  Ali,  seeing  that  Akbar^s  power  must 
become  supreme,  strove  to  win  his  favour  by  sending  him  rich 
presents  and  admitting  his  supremacy.  In  a dispute  between 
Ahmednagar  and  Berar,  Salabat  Khan  the  Berar  governor  was 
worsted.  Eetiring  to  Burhanpur,  he  prayed  Eaja  Ali  to  help  him, 
but  as  he  got  no  certain  promise  of  help,  he  burned  Burhanpur,  and 
retreated  north  towards  Agra,  On  the  way  he  was  overtaken  on 
the  Nai bada  by  Eaja  Ali,^  and  defeated  with  the  loss  of  many 
elephants.  On  reaching  Agra,  Salabat  Khan,  was  received  into 
favour  and  supplied  with  means  to  wage  war  on  Ahmednagar.  Eaja 
Ali,  pressed  both  by  the  Delhi  and  the  Ahmednagar  generals  to  join 
their  parties,  finally  sided  wfith  Ahmednagar,  and  the  Moghal 
general  was  forced  to  retreat.  Though  on  this  occasion  he  allied 
himself  with  the  Deccanis,  Eaja  Ali,  chiefly  through  the  persuasion 
of  the  Khan  Khan  an,  shortly  after  declared  his  allegiance  to  Akbar. 
Com  was  struck  and  prayers  read  in  AkbarA  name  j Khandesh  was 
given  as  a grant  to  Eaja  Ali  Khan  j and  he  was  enrolled  among  the 
nobles  of  5000.^  ^ In  the  next  expedition  (1594)*,  for  the  conquest  of 
the  Deccan,  he  sided  with  the  Moghal s under  prince  Morad,  and  in 
the  great  battle  of  Sonpat  on  the  Godavari  (1597),  leading  the 
attack  with  great  bravery,  he  was  killed  by  the  chance  explosion  of 
a powder  tumbril.^ 

Bahadur  Khan  (1596-1599),  Eaja  Aids  son  and  successor,  built 
the  town  of  Bahadurpur  about  seven  miles  east  of  Burhanpur.^  By 
neglecting  to  pay  respect  to  AkbarA  representative,  prince  Danyal, 
and  by  shutting  himself  in  Asirgad  and  laying  in  stores  for  a sieo-e^ 
he  brought  on  himself  the  full  weight  of  the  imperial  arms.  Akbar 
marched  in  person  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  arrived  at  Burhanpur. 
He  oven  an  Khandesh  and  blockaded  Asirgad.  The  siege  was  pressed 
with  vigour,  and  in  spite  of  its  strength  and  the  abundance  of  its 
stores,  the  outposts  were  taken,  and  the  garrison,  weakened  by 
disease  and  by  Bahadurs  mismanagement,  surrendered  in  1599 
(1008  H.).^  Bahadur  was  sent  as  a prisoner  to  Gwalior,^  and 
Khandesh  became  part  of  the  Delhi  empire. 

According  to  European  travellers,  Khandesh  was  about  this  time 
(1585-1601)  wonderfully  rich  and  well  peopled,  yielding  in  places 
gieat  abundance  of  grain,  cotton,  wool,  and  sugar,  with  great 
markets  for  dry  fruits,  yarn,  prints,  calicoes,  lawns,  brass- ware, 
arms,  and  drugs.®  It  formed  a province  150  miles  (70  kos)  from 
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^ Elliot’s  History,  VI.  241. 

2 Briggs’  Ferishta,  II.  274;  III.  308  ; IV.  324.  3 Ferishta  (Persian  Ed.),  IT  565 

XT,  IS  (Bloclimann’s  Ain-i-Akbari,  I.  327)  said  to  have  been  arranged 

through  the  mediatiou  of  Khan-i-Azam  Mirza  Aziz  Kokah. 

® Elliot’s  India,  VI.  146. 

ci  Newberry  (1585).  Jangigny’s  Inde,  384,  and 

balbank  (1601)  m Harris,  I.  98. 
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east  to  west  and  100  miles  from  north  to  south.  It  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Malwa,  on  the  east  by  Berar,  on  the  south  by 
Galna^  and  on  the  west  by  Malwa  to  which  the  districts  of 
Nandurbar,  including  ShhhMa  and  Taloda_,  were  handed  over.  It 
contained  thirty-two  sub-divisions  yielding  a yearly  revenue  of 
£75^885  (1^26^474)62  tungahs).^  Besides  these^  the  Nandurbar 
district,  with  seven  sub -divisions  and  an  area  of  667,203  acres 
(859,604  higJids),  yielded  a large  additional  revenue  of  £125,405 
(5,01,62,250  dams),  and  furnished  500  cavalry  and  6000  infantry.  The 
winter  was  temperate,  the  air  delightful,  and  the  rivers  and  streams 
abundant.  The  thirty-two  sub-divisions  were  all  in  high  cultivation. 
The  husbandmen,  Kunbis,  Bhils,  and  Glonds  were  dutiful  subjects 
and  very  hard  workers.  The  chief  product  was  Indian  millet, 
jvdri,  which  in  several  places  yielded  three  crops  a year.  Bice  was 
excellent,  the  vegetables  remarkably  fine,  betel  leaf  abundant,  and 
flowers  and  fruit  plentiful^  Of  manufactures,  there  were  different 
kinds  of  fine  and  ordinary  cotton  cloth. ^ Of  cities  there  were  : 
Burhanpur,  a large  city  inhabited  by  people  of  all  nations  abounding 
in  handicrafts ; Asir,  a large  city  at  the  foot  of  the  fort ; Chopda, 
a large  town  well  peopled ; Damburni,  a populous  town ; and 
Edlabad,  a good  town.^ 

On  its  conquest  by  Akbar,  in  honour  of  prince  Danyal  who 
was  chosen  its  governor,  the  name  of  the  province  was  changed  to 
Dandesh.^  For  the  first  thirty  years,  though  without  much  regular 
fighting  or  open  opposition,  the  district  was  unsettled  and  declining. 
In  1609  (February),  the  English  merchant  Hawkins,  travelling  from 
Surat  to  Burhanpur,  even  with  an  escort  of  about  sixty  Pathan 
horse,  was  attacked  by  a troop  of  outlaws.®  Next  year  (January - 
February  1610),  the  Viceroy  had  been  defeated  by  the  people  of  the 
Deccan,  and  the  country  was  disturbed.  The  roads  were  not  safe 
for  bodies  of  less  than  1000  horse.  The  Deccanis  made  inroads  to 
the  Tapti,  plundering  the  people  and  sacking  Raver  and  other 
towns. ^ The  places  mentioned  are  : Nizampur,  a large  town  under 
Pratapshah  of  Baglan ; Dayta,  a great  town  in  a fertile  soil  ; Badur, 
a filthy  town  with  a manufacture  of  moha  wine  ; Saler  and  Muler, 
two  fair  cities  where  mahmudis  worth  about  1^.  were  coined; 
Nandurbar,  a city  with  many  tombs  and  houses  of  pleasure,  a castle, 
and  a fair  pond  ; Lingal,  a beastly  town  with  thievish  people  and  a 
dirty  castle ; Sindkheda,  a great  dirty  town ; Thalner,  a fair  town 


1 Ain-i-Akbari,  II.  230.  The  sub-divisions  were,  Asir,  Atral,  Erandol,  Punetgong, 
Bdnjre,  Purm^l  (to  the  west  of  Burhanpur),  Purmdl  (to  the  south-east  of  Burhanpur), 
*,  *,  Bhdmer,  Jamod,  Jdsir,  Chdndsir,  Jalod,  Javere,  Ddngri,  D4mri,  Edver,  Eattau- 
pur,  Sdvda,  Mahil,  Sakadgang,  Nebdd,  Nasir-Shamshdd,  Baling,  Sanderti,  Edlabad, 
Lohdra,  Mdnjrud,  and  Nasirabad, 

2 Khdndesh  is  specially  mentioned  as  one  of  the  best  mango  districts.  Bloch - 
mann’s  xiin-i-Akbari,  68. 

® Fine  stuff  called  abasteh,Sind  ordinary  cotton  cloth  known  as  sirisaf  and  hhiraun. 
See  Blochmann’s  Ain-i-Akbari,  I.  94,  Gladwin’s  Ain-i-Akbari,  II.  51-54. 

® Akbar  called  it  Ddndesh,  a compound  of  Danydl  and  Khdndesh.  Blochmann’s 
Ain-i-Akbari,  I.  336.  Copper  coins  called  Ddnpaisa,  coined  in  Burhdnpur,  were  in 
1818  still  found  in  Khdndesh.  Mr,  Crawley-Boevey,  C.S. 

® Kerr’s  Voyages,  VIII.  229.  ^ Finch  in  Kerr’s  Voyages,  VIII.  280, 
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with  a castle ; Chop  da,  a great  town ; Raver,  a country  village  ; 
Rival,  a large  town  with  good  castle  ; and  Burhanpur,  a very  large 
but  beastly  city,  with  a fine  garden,  banquet  house,  and  castled 

Ten  years  later  (1618),  Sir  T.  Roe  found  the  country  quite  as 
unsettled.  Travellers  when  they  stopped  for  the  night  made  a 
ring^  fence  of  their  carts  and  pitched  their  tents  inside.  On  any 
suspicion  of  danger  the  local  governor  provided  a special  guard  of 
horse.2  The  west  districts  were  full  of  cattle,  the  east  miserable 
and  barren.  The  towns  and  villages  were  built  of  mud,  and  even 
Burhanpur,  though  with  trade  enough  to  attract  an  English  factory, 
and  described^  as  very  great,  rich,  and  full  of  people,"  was,  except 
the  houses  of  the  "Viceroy,  the  commander-in-chief,  and  a few  others, 
entirely  of  mud  cottages.^ 

S^oon  after  the  beginning  of  Shah  JahaiTs  reign  (1629-1630), 
Khandesh  suffered  from  the  twofold  calamity  of  war  and  famine! 
Khan  Jahan  Lodi,  formerly  governor  of  the  Deccan,  ^suspecting 
that  he  had  lost  the  trust  of  the  Emperor,  fled  from  Agra  with  a 
large  ^ body  of  troops  and  made  his  way  to  the  Deccan.  The 
imperial  power  was  much  reduced,  including  only  east  Khandesh 
and  part  of  Berar.  So  serious  was  the  revolt  that  Shah  Jahan  took 
the  field  in  person,  and  halting  at  Burhanpur,  sent  three  armies 
into  the  hostile  territory.  A detachment  of  8000  horse  under 
Khaja  Abul  Hasan  was  sent  to  take  Nasik,  Trimbak,  and 
Sangamner.  They  passed  the  rainy  season  in  the  village  of  Dhulia 
near  Baling  fort.  After  the  rains,  they  were  joined  by  Sher  Khan, 
governor  of  Grujarat  with  26,000  men  who  attacked  Batora  near 
Chandor,  ravaged  the  country,  and  returned  with  great  spoil. 
While  Sher  Khan  was  engaged  at  Chandor,  Khaja  Abul  Hasan 
entered  Baglan,  and  finding  that  all  the  people  had  left  their  villages 
and  fled^  to  the  hills,  sent  troops  after  them.  Corn  and  other 
necessaries  were  collected  and  many  of  the  enemy  killed  or  taken 
prisoners^  In  the  east  Darya  Khan,  one  of  the  rebel  nobles,  passing 
into  Khandesh  by  Chalisgaon  ravaged  Erandol,  Dharangaon,  and 
other  places.^  These  losses  were  followed  by  a total  failure  of  rain 
over  the  whole  country  from  Ahmedabad  to  Daulatabad.  Lands 
famed  for  their  richness  were  utterly  barren.  Life  was  offered  fora 
loaf  but  none  would  buy ; rank  for  a cake,  but  none  cared  for  it ; the 
ever-bounteous  hand  was  stretched  out  to  beg,  and  the  rich  wandered 
in  search  of  food.  Dog"s  flesh  was  sold,  and  the  pounded  bones  of 
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^ Finch  in  Kerr’s  Voyages,  VIII.  279. 

2 Terry’s  Voya_ge,  162.  Roe,  whose  chaplain  Terry  was,  notices  that  when  they 
SjOpped  at  Ohopda,  their  tents  were  guarded  by  thirty  horse  and  twenty  shot  for 
tear  oi  their  being  attacked  by  robbers  from  the  mountains.  Kerr’s  Voyages,  IX.  256 

^ Terry  s Voyage,  80.  j • 

^ Roe  in  Kerr’s  Voyages,  IX.  256-257.  Of  the  rural  parts  Terry  (Voyage,  179-180) 
villages  stand  very  thick,  but  the  houses  are  generally  verypoor  and  base. 
All  these  country  dwellings  are  set  close  together ; none  stands  singlj^  and  alone.  Some 
of  the  houses  have  earth  walls  mixed  with  straw  set  up  just  after  the  rains  and 
having  a long  season  to  dry,  stand  firm  ; they  are  built  low  and  many  of  them^flat. 
Most  of  the  cottages  are  miserably  poor,  little,  and  base,  built  with  very  little  charge 
set  up  with  sticks  rather  than  timber,  so  that  if  they  chance  to  fire,  they  may  for 
very  little  be  re-edified.  s Bddslnlh  N^ma  in  Elliot,  VII.  10,  11,  and  17 
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the  dead  were  mixed  with  flour.  The  flesh  of  a son  was  preferred 
to  his  love.  The  dying  blocked  the  roads  and  those  who  survived 
fled.  Food  houses  were  opened  at  Burhanpur.  Every  day  soup 
and  bread  were  distribute and  each  Monda-y  £500  (Rs.  5000)  were 
given  to  the  deserving  poor.  The  Emperor  and  the  nobles  made 
great  remissions  of  revenue.^ 


In  1634,  Khandesh  was  made  into  a suhha,  and  included  part  of 
Berar  and  the  present  district  of  Khandesh  as  far  south  as  Galna. 
The  districts  of  Sultanpur  and  Kandurbar  had  formerly  been  joined 
to  Malwa.  The  country  south  of  Khandesh,  as  far  as  the  Bhima, 
was  made  into  a separate  suhha,  of  which  Daulatabad  was  the  head. 
Both  governments  were  in  1636  united  under  Aurangzeb.  Next 
year  the  Moghal  power  was  much  more  firmly  established  in  Nasik 
and  west  Khandesh  ; Nasik,  Trimbak,  and  several  of  the  Chandor  hill 
forts  were  taken  or  surrendered,  and  the  Baglan  chief  was  forced  to 
pay  tribute.^  During  the  years  of  peace  which  followed,  Shah  Jahan 
introduced  into  Khandesh  Todar  Maks  famous  revenue  settlement. 
The  land  was  measured,  the  produce  of  each  bigha  ascertained,  and  the 
proportion  to  be  paid  to  government  settled  for  each  field.  This 
assessment,  long  known  in  Khandesh  as  tanhlia,  continued  the 
nominal  standard  till  the  introduction  of  British  rule.  At  this  time 
and  till  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  presence  of  large 
bodies  of  troops,  and  of  the  courts  of  the  Emperor  and  many  of  his 
chief  nobles,  together  with  the  centering  of  trade  along  routes  that 
led  through  Khandesh  to  Surat,  greatly  enriched  the  province.  In 
1660  it  yielded  arevenueof  more  than  £2,700,000  (Rs.  2,70,00,000). 
Few  parts  of  the  Moghal  Empire  were  so  rich.  The  ways  were 
safely  guarded  and  it  was  full  of  villag^es  and  well  peopled  towns. 
Probably  no  part  of  India  was  richer  in  cotton,  rice,^  and  indigo, 
and  in  many  places  were  sugarcane  plantations  with  mills  and 
furnaces  to  make  sugar.  At  Burhanpur  the  cloth  trade  was  as 
great  as  in  any  part  of  India,  The  costly  white  cloths  used  by  the 
rich  as  veils,  scarfs,  and  kerchiefs,  were  in  special  favour  from 
the  beautiful  blending  of  silver  and  gold;^  prodigious  quantities 
were  sent  to  Persia,  Turkey,  Poland,  Muscovy,  Arabia,  and  Grand 
Cairo. 

The  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  the  time  of  Khandesh 
highest  prosperity.  A few  years  later  saw  the  beginning  of  the 
Maratha  exactions,  from  which  the  distinct  continued  to  suffer  till 
its  conquest  by  the  British  in  1818.  In  1670,  after  his  second  sack 


1 Biidshili  Nama  in  Elliot,  VII,  24-25,  ^ Elliot,  VII.  52,  57,  and  66, 

3 The  rice  grown  at  Navapur  had  a special  valae.  It  was  small  and  white  as  snow, 
and  had  a musk-like  scent. 

^ Thevenot’s  Voyages  (1666),  V.  212,  216.  Tavernier  (1640-1660)  in  Harris,  II. 
380.  These  reports  of  the  great  richness  of  Khandesh  probably  really  refer  only  to 
the  well  watered  west  and  to  the  rich  Tdpti  valley.  Ogilby’s  (1670)  account  (Atlas, 
V.  236-238),  that,  though  pleasant  and  fruitful  near  the  Tdpti,  Khandesh  was  in  most 
parts  barren,  unwholesome,  sandy,  and  dry,  seems  more  likely  to  be  correct.  Even  in 
the  rich  parts,  according  to  Bernier  (Letters,  Bombay  edition.  III.  71),  the  ground 
was  tilled  almost  by  force  and  consequently  very  ill  tilled,  and  the  weavers  were 
wretchedly  poor.  It  was  no  small  thing  when  they  had  wherewith  to  live  and 
.jClothe  themselves  narrowly  . 
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of  Surat,  Shivaji  passed  soutli  througli  Khandesli,  and  a few 
months  later  sent  an  officer,  Prataprav  Gujar,  and  for  the  first  time 
demanded  the  payment  of  one-fourth  of  the  revenue,  chauth,  and 
plundered  several  large  towns.  Moropant  Trimal  took  the  important 
fortress  of  Salher  in  Baglan,  commanding  one  of  the  chief  roads 
into  Gujarat.  From  this  time  the  west  was  often  disturbed  by 
Maratha  and  Moghal  conflicts,  and  by  the  exactions  of  a freebooter 
named  Khanderav  Gabhade,  who,  hostile  alike  to  the  Moghals  and 
Marathas,  managed  to  support  himself  among  the  western  hills. 

In  1672,  the  Moghals  under  Muliabad  Khan  besieged  Salher. 
Shivaji  sent  a force  to  raise  the  siege  which  was  attacked  by  the 
Moghals,  but  after  a severe  action,  the  Moghals  were  defeated,  and 
the  siege  raised.  In  1675,  Shivaji  plundered  Khandesh,  sacking  and 
burning  the  great  marts  of  Ohopda  and  Dharangaon,  two  of  the  most 
flourishing  places  in  the  district.  His  death  in  1680  did  little  to 
lestore  peace^.^  Four  years  later  (1684),  the  Emperor  Aurangzeb, 
entering  Khandesh  with  a great  army,  after  a fierce  resistance 
gained  the  forts  of  Chandor,  Galna,  and  Salher,  and  passed  to  the 
south.  No  sooner  were  the  Moghals  gone,  than  (1685)  Sainbhaji 
oven  an  and  plundered  the  whole  district,  took  Burhanpur,^  and 
retired  ravaging  the  country  along  the  base  of  the  Satmala  hills 
towards  Nasik.  For  twenty  years  the  straggle  went  on.  Forts 
were  taken  and  retaken,  and  from  time  to  time  the  Marathas  spread 
over  the  country,  burning  and  pillaging.^ 

After  Aurangzeb’s  death  (1707),  disorder  still  further  increased. 
In  1708,  Shahu,  Shivaji  s grandson,  gaining  his  liberty,  raised  a 
body  of  troops  in  the  west  of  Khandesh  and  plundered  the  country 
from  Surat  to  Burhanpur."^  In  1713,  a dispute  between  Husain  Ali 
Khan^  and  Hand  Khan,  two  of  the  leading  Gelhi  nobles,  ended  near 
Burhanpui  in  a fierce  battle  in  which  Gaudf  Khan  was  slain. ^ 
Believed  of  his  rival,  Husain  turned  his  attention  to  suppress 
Khanderav  Gabhade,  the  M^aratha  leader  who  held  the  west  of 
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1 Orme’s  Historical  Fragments,  84,  143, 

2 Sambh4ji  fell  upon  Bahiidurpur  about  seven  miles  east  of  Burhdnpur,  a rich  place 
with  many  bankers  and  merchants.  Jewels,  money,  and  goods  froin  all  parts  of  the 

there  in  abundance.  He  surrounded  and  attaeked  this  place,  and 
also  another  town  called  Hafdapura,  which  was  outside  of  the  fortitications,  and  his 
attack  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  especially  upon  Bahddurpiir,  that  no  one 
va.  able  to  save  a dam  or  a diram  of  his  property,  or  a single  one  of  his  wives  and 

rising  to  the'Jkv  ^b Khdn  and  his  men,  saw  the  smoke  of  the  town 
. • ^^1 V the  sky,  but  was  not  strong  enough  to  attack  the  plunderers  : so  he  shut 
himsHf  up  within  Burhdiipur  and  looked  after  the  security  of  its  gates  and  defences 
Seventeen  other  places  of  note  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  all  weafthrrd 
^omishmg,  were  plundered  and  burnt,  Miintakhab-ul-lub^b  in  Elliot’s  History, 

entering  Khandesh  from 

Ali  KMn  defeated  the  Musalmdn  commander  Husain 

id  i\4  OO^P^  1 4^0  round! 

-^AO.OOO)  from  Nandurbar,  Muntakhab-ul-lub4b  in  Elliot,  VIl, 

' 1 1 headmen  came  out  and  agreed  to  pay  a certain  sum,  thev  were  left 

nnmo  ested  by  the  MarMha.  Elliot’s  Histoh,  VII.  465.  ’ ^ 

4 Elliot  s History,  VII.  395. 

^ The  cause  of  this  dispute  would  seem  to  have  been,  that  the  Emperor  Faruksher 

Eiuo?rHLtrrm  45P’  ----‘Husam  Ali  Kh4n,  the  no'ntinal  govTrnTr: 
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Khandesli.  Husain^s  attempt  failed.  The  force  sent  to  the  west 
was  surprised  among  the  hills,  surrounded,  and  out  to  pieces. 
Shortly  after,  Husain  finding  he  was  wanted  at  Delhi,  made  a 
treaty  with  the  Marathas,  ceding  them  the  one-fourth,  chauth,  and 
one-tenth,  sardeshmiihlii,  of  the  Khandesh  revenues.  This  treaty  the 
Emperor  refused  to  ratify,  and  the  war  went  on  till,  in  1 720,  under 
the  influence  of  Balaji  Yishvanath,  the  terms  were  agreed  to. 

Not  long  after  (1720),  Chinkilich  Khan,  better  known  as  the 
Nizam-ul-mulk,  who,  after  the  murder  of  Ferokshir,  had  been 
appointed  governor  of  Malwa,  revolted,  and  crossing  the  Narbada 
at  the  head  of  12,000  men,  seized  Burhanpur  and  Asirgad,  and 
defeating  the  imperial  forces,  first  at  Burhanpur  and  then  at  Balapur 
in  Berar,  reduced  and  annexed  the  whole  of  Khandesh,  and  made 
himself  almost  supreme  in  the  Deccan.  Aims  so  opposite  as 
the  Nizamis  and  the  Marathas^  soon  led  to  a collision.  A short 
campaign,  ending  rather  to  the  advantage  of  the  Marathas,  was 
followed  by  an  agreement  under  which  Khandesh  was  to  be 
respected  by  the  Marathas  in  their  passage  to  and  from  Malwa,  and 
nothing  but  the  usual  tribute  was  to  be  levied  from  the  Deccan, 
This  treaty  remained  in  force  till  Chinkilich  Khan’s  death  in  1748. 
Four  years  later  Salabat  Jang,  his  son  and  successor,  was  attacked 
by  the  Marathas  and  obliged  to  surrender  most  of  Khandesh,  and 
after  twelve  years  (1760),  the  Maratha  victory  was  completed  bv  the 
fall  of  Asirgad. 

Next  year  (1761)  the  Nizam,  taking  advantage  of  the  ruin 
that  fell  on  the  Marathas  at  Panpat,  marched  on  Poona  and 
compelled  the  Peshwa  to  restore  the  lately  ceded  parts  of  Khandesh. 
His  success  was  shortlived.  On  his  way  back,  overtaken  and 
defeated  by  the  Marathas,  he  was  forced  to  restore  the  territory  to 
the  Peshwa  and  confirm  his  former  cessions. 

After  a short  term  of  peace,  dissensions  broke  out  amongst  the 
Marathas,  and  in  the  disputes  between  the  Peshwa  and  his  uncle 
Raghunathrav  (1768-1784),  Khandesh  was  often  the  scene  of 
disorder  and  war.  In  1774,  after  defeating  the  army  of  the 
Brahman  ministers  at  Pandharpur,  Pagunathrav  marched  to 
Burhanpur  and  thence  to  Malwa,  and  then,  to  gain  followers  in 
Gujarat,  moved  to  Thalner  and  garrisoned  it.  But  the  fort  was 
soon  after  reduced  by  the  Peshwa ^s  troops. 

In  1779  (February  6-26),  the  English  first  appear  as  a military 
power  in  Khandesh.  Colonel  Goddard,  on  his  march  from  Central 
India  to  Surat,  found  Khandesh  most  prosperous.  Many  of  the 
grain  carts  collected  at  Burhanpur  were  left  behind  by  the  speod 
at  which  the  army  moved  (300  miles  in  nineteen  days),  and  the 
troops  had  to  depend  for  provisions  on  the  villages  along  their  line 
of  march.  The  supply  was  abundant,  and  the  people,  industrious, 
happy,  and  humane,  did  not  fly  from  their  villages,  but  voluntarily 
olfered  provisions  and  grain.  For  eighty  miles  west  of  Burhanpur 
the  country  was  full  of  villages,  fertile,  prosperous,  and  well  tilled.^ 


1 Account  of  Boinbcay  (1781),  289,  290. 
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In  1795  (13tli  Marcli),  after  his  defeat  at  Kharda,  the  Nizam, 
among  other  territory,  ceded  to  the  Peshwa  his  Khandesh 
possessions.  From  this,  after  making  grants  to  the  great  Maratha 
chiefs,  especially  to  Holkar  and  Sindia,  the  part  left  to  the 
Peshwa  was  formed  into  a separate  charge,  suhJia}  The 
disturbances  which  followed  the  death  (1796)  of  Peshwa  Madhavrav 
II.  were,  two  years  later,  increased  by  the  disputes  among  the 
sons  of  Holkar’s  general  Tukoji.  Kashirav,  the  eldest  legitimate 
son,  Yfas  supported  by  Sindia,  and  Malharrav,  the  second  son,  by 
his  illegitimate  brothers  Jasvantrav  and  Vithoba.  Malharrav  was 
killed  by  Sindia  in  a treacherous  attack  made,  it  was  said,  at  the 
instigation  of  Kashirav  who  had  incited  Sindia  to  the  deed  by  a 
bribe  of  £35,000  (Rs.  3,50,000).  Enraged  at  Kashirav’s  success, 
Jasvantrav  broke  into  rebellion,  and  gathering  a band  of  free- 
booters, laid  waste  the  Khandesh  Narbada  districts,  ravaged  the 
hill  country  between  the  Narbada  and  the  Tapti,  took  Indor,  and 
succeeded  in  driving  Kashirav  into  exile.  Next,  joining  in  the 
struggle  between  Daulatrav  Sindia  and  the  two  widows  of  Mahadaji 
Sindia,  Jasvantrav  attacked  Daulatrav^s  forces,  plundered  their 
camp,  and  drove  them  from  Khandesh. 

The  new  century  (1800-1803)  had  worse  evils  in  store  for 
Khaudesh,  War  broke  out  between  Holkar  and  Sindia,  and 
Sindia,  advancing  hurriedly  from  Poona,  was  (1802)  met  and 
defeated  by  Holkar.  Before  the  year  was  over  (October)  this  defeat 
was  revenged,  and  HolkaFs  army  was  routed  with  the  loss  of  ninety- 
eight  guns.  ^ While  Sindia  marched  on  Indor,  Jasvantrav  Holkar, 
gathering  his  scattered  forces,  advanced  against  Poona.  Passing 
thiough  west  Khandesh,  without  pity  or  favour,  he  utterly  ruined 
and  laid  it  waste.  His  success  at  Poona  (1802)  forced  the  beaten 
Peshwa  to  seek  British  aid.  The  treaty  of  Bassein  followed  (31st 
December  1802),  and  the  English,  marching  on  Poona,  made  Holkar 
retire  and  re-seated  Bajirav  as  Peshwa  (13th  May  1803).  Passing- 
through  east  Khandesh  on  his  way  north,  Holkar  ruined  it  as  utterly 
a^s  he  had  before  ruined  the  west.  A few  months  later  (23rd 
September  1803)  the  battle  of  Assaye  broke  the  power  of  Sindia 
and  of  the  Raja  of  N%pur,  and  the  English  entering  Khandesh 
took  Burhanpur  and  Asirgad  (21st  October  1803).2  After  the 
further  defeat  at  Adgaon  (28th  November  1803)  Sindia  was  forced 
peace.  ^ Under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  then  made,  part 
of  his  lands  in  Khandesh  were  restored  to  Sindia  and  part  given  to 
^e  Peshwa.  War  was  continued  against  Holkar,  and  his  share  of 
Khandesh  was  occupied  by  British  troops.  After  a protracted 
struggle,  tarnished  by  Colonel  Manson^’s  retreat  and  by  the  failure  of 
the  Bharatpur  siege,  Holkar,  suing  for  peace,  received  back  all  his 
lands  south  of  the  Chambal  (1806). 

Khandesh  was  now  in  a miserable  plight.  On  the  top  of  the 
rum  wrought  by  Holkar  came  a failure  of  rain.  No  harvest  was 
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reaped,  the  whole  stock  of  cattle  perished,  and  the  people,  dying 
or  flying  to  G-ajarat,  left  many  parts  of  the  district  desolate. 
The  Bhils,  who  had  before  lived  with  the  other  inhabitants,  and 
had,  as  village  watchmen,  been  the  great  instruments  of  police, 
retired  to  the  hills,  and  when  the  famine  was  over,  pillaged  the 
rich  plain  villages.  Against  such  an  enemy  no  weapons  were 
thought  too  cruel  or  too  base.  At  Kopargaon  (1804),  Balaji 
Lakshuman,  tempting  from  the  hills  a large  body  of  the  Chandor 
Bhils,  surrounded  and  massacred  them.  This  treachery  only  made 
the  Bhils  fiercer,  and  the  Maratha  officers  retaliated  by  most  cruel 
massacres  at  Chalisgaon,  Dharangaon,  and  Antur.  These  savage 
punishments  did  little  to  restore  order.  Unable  to  protect 
themselves,  the  chiefs  and  large  landholders  called  in  the  aid  of 
Arab  mercenaries,  and  these  foreigners,  not  less  frugal  than  warlike, 
soon  rose  to  power.  Saving  their  pay  and  giving  it  out  at  interest, 
they  became  the  chief  moneylenders  of  the  district,  levying  large 
sums  both  from  their  employers  and  from  the  general  body  of  the 
people.  Besides  from  Bhil  plunderers  and  Arab  usurers,  the  district 
suffered  from  the  exactions  of  its  fiscal  officers,  who,  farming  the 
revenues  for  a year  or  for  a short  term  of  years,  left  no  means 
untried  in  their  efforts  to  wring*  money  from  the  people. 

In  1816  a new  enemy  fell  on  Khandesh.  The  Pendharis,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Musalman  Bhils  of  the  eastern  hills,  entered 
by  the  Asirgad  pass,  and  with  no  troops  to  harass  them,  plundered 
at  leisure,  causing  more  misery  than  either  Bhils  or  Arabs.  Their 
power  was  soon  broken.  In  1817,  as  part  of  Lord  Hastings^ 
complete  and  successful  measures  against  the  Pendhffiis,  Lieutenant 
Davies,  with  a body  of  the  Nizamis  Horse,  dispersed  and  drove  them 
from  Khandesh.  Still  the  district  was  in  great  disorder.  The 
factions  in  Malharrav  Holkar’s  court,  and  the  murder  of  the  Malwa 
minister,  added  to  the  greed  and  misrule  of  their  Khandesh  officers. 
And  in  the  west,  the  escaped  felon  Trimbakji  Denglia,  with  his 
brother  and  one  Daji  Gopffi,  joined  by  Arabs  and  Pendharis, 
established  themselves  in  the  hills,  and  successfully  resisted  the 
Peshwa’s  troops. 

Meanwhile  the  last  great  Maratha  alliance  against  the  English 
was  completed.  On  the  fifth  of  JSTovember  1817,  the  Peshwa 
declared  against  the  British ; twenty  days  later  the  Kagpur  chief 
followed  his  example  ; and  after  another  twenty  days,  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  Tulshibai,  the  mother  of  the  young  prince,  Holkar’s 
chief  ministers  and  generals  resolved  to  support  the  Peshwa  with 
an  army  of  26,000  men.  Tulshibffi,  the  queen  mother,  suspected  of 
treachery,  was  seized  and  beheaded  on  the  banks  of  the  Sipra,  and 
the  insurgent  generals  began  their  southward  march.  They  were 
met  at  Mahidpur  by  Sir  John  Malcolm  and  Sir  Thomas  Hislop, 
then  in  pursuit  of  the  Pendhari  Chhuttu,  and  after  a well  fought 
battle  were  defeated  (21st  December  1817).  Under  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  of  Mandesar,  made  after  this  defeat,  Holkar  ceded  to  the 
British  all  his  territory  south  of  the  Satpudas,  including  the  entire 
province  of  Khandesh. 

Meanwhile,  the  Peshwa,  defeated  at  Kirkee  (5th  November 
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1817)  and  again  at  Ashta  (19t]a  February  1818),  and  despairing 
of  aid  either  from  Nagpur  or  Sindia,  retired  tbrongb  Kbandesb 
towards  northern  India.  On  the  16th  May,  at  Dholkot  near  Asirgad, 
finding  the  Narbada  fords  guarded,  he  gave  himself  up  to  Sir  John 
Malcolm.  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  to  whom  fell  the  duty  of  bringing  to 
order  its  bands  of  Arab  and  other  mercenaries,  entering  Khandesh 
from  Sindva,  passed  unopposed  to  Thalner.  Here,  on  being 
summoned  to  surrender,  the  commandant,  Tulshiram  Mama,  refused, 
and  though  warned  that  he  would  be  treated  as  a rebel,  continued 
to  fire  on  the  British  troops.  A storming  party  forced  the  first  and 
second  of  the  five  gateways.  At  the  third  gate  Tulshiram  gave 
himself  up,  and  passing  in,  led  the  party  through  the  third  and 
fourth  gates.  At  the  fifth  gate,  a body  of  Arabs,  after  refusing  for 
a time,  opened  the  gate,  and  when  a party  of  troops  had  entered, 
fell  on  them,  and  among  others  cut  down  Major  Grordon  and 
Captain  Macgregor  of  the  Eoyal  Scots.  Hearing  of  this  treachery, 
the  rest  of  the  besieging  force  rushed  in,  and  except  one  who 
escaped  over  the  fort  wall,  put  the  whole  garrison  of  300  men  to 
the  sword.  The  commandant,  as  the  author  of  the  treachery  was 
forthwith  hanged  (27th  February  1S18).  ^ 

From  Thalner,  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  marched  on  Betavad,  and  found 
it  abandoned  by  its  Brahman  commandant  Daji  Grop£,  one  of 
Trimbakji  DengliaN  retainers.  At  Betavad  the  force  divided,  the 
Commander-in- Chief  marching  along  the  Bori,  and  General  Doveton 
keeping  to  the  banks  of  the  Girna.  The  fall  of  Chandor,  Utran, 
and  other  forts  followed  soon  after,  and  by  the  end  of  March  1818 
except  Sultanpur,  Nandurbar,  Adavad,  and  Eaver,  all  HolkaFs 
possessions  south  of  the  Satpudas  were  held  by  the  British.  In  the 
following  month  (April),  Chalisgaon  and  three  other  Peshwa  districts 
were,  in  British  interests,  taken  by  Mir  Fast  Ali,  Jaghirdar  of 
Anturgad  and  Songir,  and  the  country  round  surrendered  to 
Xiieutenant  Eule.  To  the  north-east,  where  large  bodies  of  Arabs 
harassed  the  plain  country,  Mir  Fast  Ali,  supported  by  a battalion 
of  infantry,  two  field  guns,  and  500  horse,  pressed  forward,  and 
clearing  the  country,  placed  it  under  the  charge  of  Lieutenant 
Hodges  the  Assistant  Political  Agent.  Driven  from  the  east,  the 
Arabs  retired  to  the  west  and  massed  their  troops  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sultanpur.  To  bring  them  to  order.  Colonel  Macgregor 
advanced  on  Sultanpur  and  Nandurbar,  Major  Innes  moving  from 
Galna  to  support  him. 

A serious  revolt  among  the  Arabs  at  Malegaon  for  a time  kept 
back  the  advance.  At  an  early  stage  in  the  war  Mr.  Elphinstone 
had  allowed  Gopalrav  Eaja  Bahadur  of  Malegaon  to  collect  troops 
and  wrest  the  Malegaon  fort  from  the  Peshwa  A officers.  No  sooner 
had  he  taken  the  fort  than  the  Eaja  found  himself  q prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  his  Arab  mercenaries.  These  men,  identifying  themselves 
with  a band  of  freebooters  and  with  the  Muvalads  or  Indian  born 
Arabs  of  the  town,  plundered  the  country  round,  and  made  Maleo-aon 
one  of  the  chief  centres  of  disorder.  On  the  16th  of  May, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  MacDowell,  with  not  more  than  1000  men  and 
270  pioneers,  encamped  before  the  town  and  called  on  the  Arabs, 
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numbering  about  350  men,  to  surrender.  They  refused  and  the 
place  was  invested.  For  three  days  the  Arabs  made  desperate 
sallies,  but  were  repulsed  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  In  one  of 
these  sallies  Lieutenant  Davies  the  chief  engineer  was  killed,  and 
Major  Andrews,  commanding  the  European  regiment,  was  severely 
wounded.  On  the  22nd,  the  besieging  force  was  strengthened  by 
500  Hindustani  Horse,  and  on  the  next  day  by  a body  of  infantry 
of  the  Russell  Brigade,  450  strong,  under  Lieutenant  Hodges. 
As  the  guns  were  much  damaged  and  the  ammunition  was  nearly 
at  an  end,  no  time  was  lost  in  attempting  a storm.  On  the  night 
of  the  28th,  an  apparently  practicable  breach  was  made,  the 
few  remaining  shells  were  thrown  into  the  fort,  and  the  place 
assaulted.  The  senior  engineer,  who  led  the  storming  pa;rty,  was 
shot  dead  the  moment  he  mounted  the  breach,  uttering  as  he  fell 
the  word  impracticable."  Major  Green  Hill,  though  wounded  in  the 
foot,  mounted  the  breach  and  let  down  a ladder,  but  it  dropped  from 
his  hands  to  the  bottom  of  the  wall.  On  this  a retreat  was  sounded, 
and  only  the  town  remained  in  British  hands.  This  failure  was 
followed  by  a close  blockade,  and  reinforcements  arriving  from 
General  Smith  with  some  mortars  and  howitzers,  fire  was  again 
opened.  The  fort  magazine  exploded  and  made  a clear  breach 
thirty  feet  wide  in  the  inner  wall,  the  debris  filling  the  ditch.  On 
the  1 3th  of  June  the  garrison  capitulated,  and  the  British  flag 
was  hoisted  on  one  of  the  bastions  of  the  inner  fort.  Next  day 
the  garrison  marched  out  and  laid  down  their  arms.  The  Arabs 
were  well  treated  and  taken  to  Surat,  and  from  Surat  were  sent  to 
Arabia. 

During  the  Malegaon  siege.  Major  Jardine  reduced  Nandurbar 
and  Kukarmunda,  and  marching  on  Taloda,  by  the  promise 
of  favourable  terms,  gained  Taloda  and  Navapur,  and  opened 
communications  with  Gujarat.  After  the  fall  of  Malegaon,  a body 
of  troops  was  stationed  at  Songir,  another  at  Parola,  and  a third  at 
Dharangaon.  By  the  first  of  July  (1818),  except  some  isolated 
spots,  the  whole  district  was  in  British  hands.  Such  of  the 
Arabs  as  failed  to  find  service  in  native  states,  were  marched  to 
Bombay,  and  shipped  to  their  native  country  Hadramat  in  east 

Arabia. 

Lieutenant  Hodges,  the  Assistant  Political  Agent,  was  despatched 
to  Nasirabad,  and  the  whole  country  east  of  the  Aner  and  the  Bori 
as  far  as  Kujar,  and  a line  drawn  from  Kujar  to  Saigaon  on  the 
Girna  and  along  the  Panjhra  to  the  hills,  was  made  over  to  him  as 
a separate  charge. 

In  the  following  year  (9th  April  1819),  the  fall  of  Asirgad  put 
an  end  to  the  war.  Except  Sindva,  Songir,  Baling,  and  others  on 
important  lines  of  communication,  which  were  garrisoned  by  armed 
police,  most  of  the  hill  forts  were  dismantled.  The  head-quarters 
of  the  regular  troops  were  fixed  at  Malegaon,  and  Captain  Briggs 
as  Political  Agent  took  up  his  residence  at  the  central  station  of 
Dhulia. 

At  this  time,  on  account  of  the  maintenance  of  a body  of  horse, 
Sindia  owed  the  British  a considerable  sum.  To  clear  off  the 
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debt  and  meet  future  charges,  it  was  arranged  that  Pacbora,  Yava] 
Uiiopda,  and  twelve  villages  in  Lobara  should  be  made  over  to  the 

t^sfer  of  this  territory  (1820),  the  depredations 
ot  buryajirav  Nimbalkar  who  held  Yaval  with  a force  of  3000 
Karnatak  soldiers,  and  of  the  Tbokes,  who  held  the  strong  town  of 

Lasuf  in  Cbopda  and  were  closely,  connected  vdtb  the  Bbils  were 
at  once  put  down.  ’ 

Captain  Briggs  was  now  free  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  trouble- 
sorue  batpuda  and  Satmala  Bhils.  Driven  from  the  plains  by  war 
and  famine,  the  Bhils  had  taken  to  the  hills,  studding  them  with 
settlements,  from  a few  huts  of  petty  freebooters  to  grand  encamp, 
ments  ot  powerful  chiefs,  who,  assuming  the  state  of  petty  princes 
supported  thousands  of  followers.  In  the  north,  from  Kukaraunda 
to  Burhanpur,  the  Satpudas  teemed  with  the  disaffected ; in  the 
south,  the  Satmala  and  Ajanta  Bhils,  under  thirty-two  leaders 
carried  fire  and  sword  over  great  part  of  the  province ; and  in  the 
west  the  chief  of  Point  and  Abhona,  and  Govind  a powerful  bTaik 
lea  the  freebooters  of  the  Sahyadri  hills.  The  roads  were 
impassabm  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the  province  villages  were 
aai  y plundered,  and  cattle  and  people  carried  off  or  murdered. 

bo  utterly  unsafe  did  they  feel,  that  the  husbandmen  refused  seed 
or  tillage  advances. 


• P active  measures  were  taken.  The  troops,  divided 

into  small  detachments,  cut  off  the  Bhils’  supplies,  and  allowintr 
em  no  rest,  hunted  several  of  their  leaders  to  death.  Most  of 
the  rest  despairing  of  success  accepted  the  offer  of  pensions,  and 
agreed  to  keep  the  peace  over  certain  tracts  of  country. 

Next  year  (1819)  matters  were  as  bad  as  ever.  On  all  sides  the 
Bhils  were  m arms  and  plundering.  Khandu  and  Rupsing  and  two 
brothers  Ramji  and  Uohit,  once  the  watchmen  of  Turkheda,  held 
^e  western  hills;  in  the  south,  Chil  Naik,  the  head  of  the  Satmala 
Bhils,  sent  his  men  plundering  to  the  heart  of  the  plain  country  ; and 
m the  east,  Mir  Khan  and  the  Musalman  Bhils  in  Adavad,  and  in 
Raver,  Kaniya  helped  by  Dasrat  and  Dhanji,  chiefs  of  Lasur,  ravaged 
the  rich  lands  between  the  Tapti  and  the  Satpudas.  Detachments 
sent  all  over  the  country  met  with  much  success.  In  the  west,  Eamii 

rw  n AT-i  restored  as  watchmen  of  Turkheda  • 

Omi  JNaik,  the  head  chieftain  of  the  south,  was  taken  and  hanged  • 

and  in  the  east  Mir  Khan,  Kaniya,  and  Dasrat  gave  themselves 
up  and  were  pardoned.  ^ This  success  did  not  last  long.  The  Bhils 
though  promised  a living  on  coming  to  the  plains,  would  not 

re  urn.  Fresh  leaders  came  to  the  front.  In  the  south,  Jandhula 
Pbd  Satmala  hills,  to  avenge  their  lost  leader 

bv  bbeikfi 11  ^ ravaged  the  southern  plains;  in  the  east,  joined 
y ^^eikh  Dallu  the  famous  Pendhari,  Dasrat  went  out  in 

Debit,  killing  the  head  of  his  village,  fled 
to  the  hills,  dhe  Bhil  watch  turned  against  their  own  villagers, 

Kandurbar  came  the  record  of  a hundred 
jobberies,  house -breakings,  and  murders.  To  supply  the  place  of  a 
’egu  ar  police,  the  Bhils  were  offered  grain  and  a monthly  money 
payment  of  4..  (Rs.  2).  AMne  would  accept  these  terms,  and  as 
B 411—33 
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gentle  measures  had  failed,  the  military  were  again  called  onC  and 
for  a hundred  miles_,  holding  the  skirts  of  the  Satmala  hills^  forced 
Jandhula,  Jakira,  and  1200  followers  to  give  tkemselves  up.  In 
the  west_,  though  at  first  unsuccessful^  the  troops  pressed  the 
hard,  and  before  a year  was  over  (1821),  Uchit  and  Sheikh  Dallu 
were  caught  and  imprisoned. 

A few  months  of  quiet  were  (1822)  followed  by  another  out- 
break, headed  in  the  Satpudas  by  the  Nahals,^  and  in  the  Satmalas 
by  the  famous  Hiria,  who,  dividing  his  men  into  three  formidable 
bands,  laid  waste  the  rich  plains  of  Bhadgaon  and  Erandol. 
When  Captain  Briggs  left  (April  1823),  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts, 
Khandesh  was  still  harassed  and  unsafe.  Colonel  Robinson,  his 
successor,  found  Hiria  at  large  in  the  south,  and  in  the  north  the 
rich  lands  near  the  Satpudas  wasted  by  the  Nahals.  The  troops 
were  strengthened,  the  hills  overrun,  the  Bhils  scattered,  and  their 
settlements  destroyed.  For  two  years  these  fierce  retributions  Avent 
on.  But  though  many  were  caught  and  killed,  fresh  leaders  were 
never  wanting,  their  scattered  followers  again  drew  together,  and 
quiet  and  order  were  as  far  off  as  ever. 

As  force  had  failed,  Mr.  Elphinstone,  the  Governor  of  Bombay, 
determined  to  try  gentler  measures.  In  1 825  orders  were  given  that 
fresh  efforts  should  be  made  to  encourage  the  Avild  tribes  to  settle 
as  husbandmen,  and  to  enlist  and  form  a Bhil  Corps.  With  these 
obiects  Khandesh  was  divided  into  three  Bhil  Agencies,  one  in  the 
north-west  including  Nandurbar,  Sultanpur,  Pimpalner,  and  the 
Dangs  ; a second,  in  the  north-east,  with  Chopda,  Yaval,  Savda, 
Erandol,  Amalner,  and  Nasirabad ; and  a third,  in  the  south,  including 
Jamner,  Bhadgaon,  Chalisgaon,  and  the  districts  near  the  Satmala 
range.  Each  agency  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  a resident 
European  officer,  and  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the noith-east  division 
was  given  the  task  of  raising  a Bhil  Corps  under  native  commissioned 
officers.  The  duties  of  the  agents  were  heavy  and  varied.  Gangs 
still  in  revolt  had  to  be  reduced  and  order  kept,  offenders  punished 
or  committed  for  trial,  disputes  settled  and  complaints  redressed, 
and  pensions  paid  and  the  people  led  to  settle  to  steady  work,  j^s 
far  as  possible,  registers  of  the  different  tribes  were  kept ; the  chiefs 
were  won  by  rewards  and  pensions,  their  hereditary  claims  to  guard 
the  passes  were  carefully  respected,  and  tillage  was  fostered  by 
grants  of  land,  seed,  and  cattle.  The  Bhil  Corps  was  very  hard  to 
start.  Their  shyness,  restlessness,  and  suspicions  hindered  the  Bhils 
from  enlisting.  But  Lieutenant  Outram  s skill  and  daring  as  a 
tiger-hunter,  his  freehanded  kindness,  and  his  fearless  trust  in  his 
followers  won  the  Bhils’  hearts.  Nine  men  joined  him  as  a body 
guard,  and  gathering  recruits,  as  his  object  became  knoAvn,  in  a few 
months  the  number  rose  to  sixty.  During  the  rest  of  the  season  fresh 
recruits  joined,  and  at  its  close,  when  they  entered  Malegaon 
cantonment,  the  troops  welcomed  the  Bhils  as  fellow-soldiers  and 
the  success  of  the  corps  was  assured.^  Then  recruits  came  in 


1 The  troops  who  did  this  good  service  Avere  the  XXITI.  Regiment  Bombay  Native 
Infantry.  Men  of  the  highest  caste  visited  the  wild  recruits  and  gave  them  betelnut. 
Graham’s  Khdndesh  Bhils,  8. 
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nuinbers_,  and  in  1827^  wben  inspected  by  tbe  Brigadier,  tbe  corps 
was  found  highly  efficient.  Pledging  himself  for  the  faithfulness  of 
his  men,  many  posts  formerly  held  by  regular  troops  were  entrusted 
to  Outram  s Bbils,  and  not  long  after,  led  against  a band  of  tbeir 
own  tribesmen,  they  proved  faithful  to  their  trust  and  routed  the 

raised  from  400  to  600  and  afterwards 
to  690  ihe  head-quarters  were  established  at  Dharangaon,  and  the 
monMy  pay  of  the  common  soldiers  was  fixed  at  10,9.  (Bs.  5)  with 
2s.  (Re.  1)  more  when  on  outpost  duty. 

While  in  the  north-east  Lieutenant  Outram  was  raising  the  Bhil 
Corps,  in  the  south  Major  Ovans  and  Lieutenant  Graham  were 
brining  the  Satmala  Bhils  to  form  settlements  and  engage  in  tillage, 
and  Captain  Rigby  was  quieting  the  wilder  western,  chiefs.  Still 
disturbances  were  not  over.  In  1826,  Bhadgaon  and  Sultanpur 
were  plundered,  and  the  Sindva  pass  was  closed  by  Dhavsing  and 
Subhania  who  had  returned  from  transportation.  Detachments  were 
sent  to  dislodge  the  Bhils  from  Sultanpur,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
^rnggle,  Devchand  Haik  and  thirty  of  his  followers  were  killed. 

C n the  other  haaid,  Subhania  Naik  repulsed  a party  of  regulars 
sent  against  him,  wounding  twenty-two  of  the  foot  and  some  of  the 
horse.  He  was  soon  after  betrayed  and  sent  to  Dhnlia  jail  where 
he  died.  In  1827,  after  attacking  and  plundering  the  village  of 
Barvai,  the  gang  made  good  its  retreat  to  the  hills.  With  a small 
detachment  of  his  corps.  Lieutenant  Outram  dashed  after  them  and 
reaching  a rising  ground,  he  and  his  band  were  met  by  showers  of 
arrows  and  stones.  A jamdddr  and  many  recruits  were  wounded 
but  the  men  fought  steadily  and  the  enemy  were  driven  from  their 
position.  Feigning  a retreat,  the  enemy  followed,  and  in  the  open 
plain  were  charged  and  routed,  the  spoil  recovered,  arms  and  other 
property  secured,  and  the  chief  and  many  of  his  followers  slain. 

Meanwhile  the  Bhils  continued  to  settle  in  the  plains  : the  south 
colonies  prospered  and  many  of  the  wild  Bhils  in  the  east  of  Jamner 
took  to  agriculture.  The  Knkarmunda  Bhil  Agency  was  (1827) 
abolished  and  the  control  of  the  predatory  chiefs  was  made  over  to 
the  second  assistant  collector,  then  placed  in  charge  of  the  western 


The  Bhil  tribes  were  now  reclaimed.  For  some  years  there  were 
occasional  outbreaks,  but  all  were  speedily  suppressed.  In  1828  the 
Collector  reported  that,  for  the  first  time  in  twenty  years,  the  district 

all  the  available  force  of 
auxiliary  horse,  marched  on  the  Dangs,  and 
subdued  the  chiefs.  In  1831  the  Tadvi  Bhils  o£  Adavad  were 
plundering  m the  north-east  of  the  district.  The  Bhil  Corps 
was  sent  against  them  and  469  of  the  rioters  were  apprehended 
e ^oloiiies  continued  to  prosper,  641  Bhils  were  at  the 

acres  (8024  bigkds)  were  under  tillage.  In  1832 
® Co^s  was  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  district  treasuries" 

and  Major  Ovans  was  able  to  report  that  113  Bhil  villages  were 
established  in  Chalisgaon,  Bhadgaon,  and  Jamner. 

Gwalior  Resident,  the  districts  of 
1 aval,  Chopda,  Pachora,  and  twelve  villages  of  Lohara,  were  restored 
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to  Sindia.  This  greatly  added  to  the  difficulties  of  keeping  order 
in  Khandesh_,  and  in  the  following  year  crime  suddenly  increased 
and  the  Bhils  gave  much  trouble.  These  disturbances  were  soon 
repressed,  and  in  1839  the  Bhil  Corps  had  become  so  efficient  that  a 
regiment  of  the  line  was  withdrawn  from  Khandesh.  In  1840, 
Pratapsing,  Raja  of  Amli  in  the  south  Dangs,  throwing  off  his 
allegiance,  allowed  his  followers  to  plunder  British  villages. 
Advancing  against  him  by  a forced  march  of  sixty  miles,  the  Bhil 
Agent  surprised  his  chief  settlement,  and  seized  his  family,  flocks, 
and  arms.  Next  year  (1841)  a large  party  of  Ahmednagar  Bhils, 
who  had  plundered  the  Government  treasury  at  Pimpalner,  were 
pursued  by  a detachment  of  the  Bhil  Corps  and  secured.  During 
the  same  year  Bhamnia  Naik  broke  into  rebellion  and  attacked  a 
village  in  Sultanpur.  He  was  met  by  the  Bhil  Agent  on  the  banks 
of  the  Narbada,  and  was  shot  and  his  followers  seized.  Next  year 
(1842)  the  Tadvi  Bhils,  plundering  Savda  and  Yaval  under  their 
leaders  Bekaria  and  Bagchand,  were  defeated,  and  Bekaria  was  seized 
and  Bagchand  killed. 

In  April  1844,  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  Gwalior,  Yaval, 
Chopda,  Pachora,  and  Lohara  were  again  made  over  to  the  British. 
Lffiji  Sakharam  or  Lala  Bhau,  the  mamlatdar  of  Yaval,  refusing  to 
surrender,  shut  himself,  with  his  clerks  and  three  hundred  troops, 
in  Yaval  fort.  Mr.  Bell  the  Collector,  who  had  advanced  to  take 
charge  of  the  district,  was  obliged  to  retire.  He  at  once  summoned 
troops  from  Asirgad  and  Malegaon,  and  the  Bhil  Corps  under  Captain 
Morris.  The  troops  arrived  and  encamped  at  Sakli  and  Bhalod  on 
both  sides  of  Yaval,  and  Lalji  Sakharam,  in  consequence  of  a 
juessage  from  Sindia’s  officer  at  Burhanpur,  delivered  up  the  fort 
(April  1844).  Similar  opposition  waji  made  to  the  taking  of 
Lohara  and  Pachora.  The  Rajput  pdill  of  the  little  village  of 
Varkheda  shut  himself  in  his  fort  and  refused  to  yield.  Force  had 
to  be  used,  and  a detachment  of  the  line  and  a couple  of  nine- 
pounder  guns,  with  the  Bhil  Corps  under  Captain  Morris,  were  sent 
against  him.  After  a loug  and  obstinate  resistance,  in  which  the 
attacking  force  lost  sixteen  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  'pdtil 
Mansaram  was  shot  dead  and  his  only  son  mortally  wounded,  the 
fort  was  captured  and  dismantled. 

In  1845,  the  w^estern  Bhil  Agency  w^as  restored,  and  a house  for 
the  use  of  the  Western  Bhil  Agent  was  built  at  Nandurbar.  The 
new  Agent  found  the  chiefs  surrounded  with  bands  of  worthless 
unruly  mercenaries,  Arabs,  Sindhis,  and  Makranis,  and  at  once  set 
to  work  to  pay  them  off.  In  1846,  the  chief  of  Chikhli,  Kuvar  Jiva 
Vasava,  disliking  the  Bhil  Agent's  interference,  took  to  the  woods, 
and  as  he  refused  to  listen  to  offers  of  pardon,  detachments  of  the 
Malegaon  Brigade,  the  Poona  Irregular  Horse,  and  the  Bhil  Corps 
were  sent  against  him.  Though  surprised,  he  made  a fierce 
resistance,  and  was  not  captured  without  bloodshed.  He  was 
sentenced  to  ten  years  rigorous  imprisonment.  His  son  Ramsing 
was,  with  his  cousin  Sonji,  sent  to  Poona  to  study.  For  some  time 
both  boys  did  well.  But  as  they  grew  up,  they  gave  Major  Candy 
fhe  Principal  of  the  college,  much  trouble,  and  finally  running  away, 
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were  not  found  for  several  months.  _ When  he  came  of  age  and  was 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  his  estate^  Eamsing’s  conduct  was 
far  from  steady.  Known  to  share  in  gang  robberies  and  suspected 
of  murdering  his  wife,  he  was  (1872)  seized  and  deported,  and  the 
management  of  his  estate  assumed  by  Government. 

S-ince  1846,  except  for  a survey  riot  in  1852  and  disturbances 
connected  with  the  1857  mutinies,  the  peace  of  Khandesh  has  been 
unbroken.  In  1849,  an  order  of  the  Revenue  Commissioner,  that 
landholders  should  provide  stone  boundary  marks,  met  with  strong 
local  opposition,  and  this  opposition  was  thought  to  be  the  reason 
why  the  order  was  afterwards  cancelled.  Accordingly,  when,  in 
1852,  the  revenue  survey  was  about  to  be  introduced  ^in  Savda 
Raver,  and  Chopda,  the  cultivators  determined  to  make  another 
demonstration.  Mr.  Davidson,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  survey 
had  arrived  with  his  party  and  pitched  his  tents  at  Yaval.  The  news 
spread,  and  shortly  some  two  or  three  thousand  men  gathered  and 
surrounded  his  tents.  They  said  they  could  find  no  stones  for 
boundary  marks  and  could  not  supply  the  labourers  needed  by  the 
suivey  party.  Next  day  they  came  in  still  greater  numbers,  and 
threatened  to  pull  down  the  tents  if  the  survey  officers  did  not  at 
once  leave  Mr.  Davidson  sent  an  express  to  the  Collector  at 
Dhulia,  and  to  Major  Morris  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Bhil 
Corps  at  Dharangaon.  The  Collector  Mr.  Elphinston  deputed  his 
first  and  second  assistants,  Mr.  Havelock  and  Mr.  Boswell  to  Yaval 
and  Major  Morris  accompanied  them  with  a detachment  of  the 
Bhil  Corps  and  the  Poona  Horse.  Mr.  Havelock  told  the  people  that 
the  survey  operations  would  be  stopped  till  a statement  of  the 
circumstances  could  be  made  to  Government.  On  this  the  people 
dispersed,  and  shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Havelock,  Major  Morris  Mr 
Boswell,  and  the  survey  party  retired  across  the  Tapti.  The  survey 
officers  encamped  near  Boraval  on  the  Thpti  and  the  other  officers 
returned  to  head-quarters.  After  a few  days  Mr.  Davidson  resolved 
to  move  his  camp  to  Rangaon,  a little  village  on  the  Tapti  about 
five  miles  from  Savda,  but  finding  that  Mr.  Bell  the  Civil  Engineer 
was  at  Savda,  he  joined  him  with  the  survey  officers,  Mr.  Waddinff- 
ton  and  Mr.  Baker.  This  movement  was  a signal  for  the  Savda 
cultivators  again  to  assemble.  They  gathered  in  large  numbers  at 
.raizpur  and  oa\da,  and  sont  a dopiitation  to  tho  survey  officers^ 
tents,  demanding  a written  assurance  that  the  survey  should  be 
abandoned.  This  the  survey  officers  refused  to  give.  In  less  than  an 
hour  a mob  surrounded  the  tents,  and  seized  the  tent  ropes,  shouting 
Dm  ! Dm!  and  No  Survey.'  So  violent  did  they  become  that  the 
survey  officers  mounted  their  horses  and  fled.  The  mob  then 
attacked  the  mamlatdy  and  the  mahalkari,  who  tried  to  disperse 
them.  The  mamlatdfo  was  severely  hurt  and  the  mahalkari  saved 
himself  only  by  flight.  The  Collector  Mr.  Mansfield,  who  had 
succeeded  Mr.  Elphinston,  was  at  Dharangaon  when  the  news  of 
this  outrage  arrived.  He  issued  a proclamation  declaring  that  the 
orders  of  Government  must  be  obeyed,  and  at  the  same  time  called 

military  from  Malegaon  and  of  Major  Morris  with 
the  Bhil  Corps  from  Dharangaon.  About  the  same' time  the  people 
ot  Erandol  refused  to  lend  their  carts  for  the  public  service,  and 
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assaulted  the  mamlatdar’s  messengers.  Thereupon  the  mamlatdar 
seized  the  ringleaders  and  sent  to  the  Collector  at  Dharangaon  for 
assistance.  The  Subhedar  Major  was  despatched  to  Erandol  with 
fifty  men  of  the  Bhil  Corps  and  thirty  horse^  but  the  people  assembled 
to  the  number  of  several  thousands_,  shut  the  gates,  surrounded  the 
party^  and  refused  to  let  them  leave  the  town.  The  news  of  this 
riot  reached  Dharangaon  at  10  a.m.,  and  within  an  hour  Major 
Morris,  with  300  men  of  the  11th  and  Ifith  Regiments  of  Native 
Infantry,  two  companies  of  the  Bhil  Corps,  and  fifty  men  of  the 
Poona  Horse,  set  out  for  Erandol.  The  Collector  accompanied  the 
force.  The  gates  of  the  town  were  occupied,  and  the  deshmuhlis, 
deshpdndesj  SiiLid  pdtils  were  seized  and  kept  in  custody.  This  put 
an  end  to  the  disturbance  in  Erandol.  In  Savda  and  Faizpur  the 
people  still  continued  to  assemble.  The  orders  of  the  mamlatdar 
and  other  Government  servants  were  set  at  defiance.  They  refused 
to  pay  their  revenue,  and  the  leaders,  forming  themselves  into  a 
committee,  panchdyat,  took  the  reins  of  government  into  their 
hands,  and  punished  offenders. 

On  the  15th  of  December,  Captain  Wingate  and  the  Collector 
joined  the  force  under  Major  Morris,  and  the  troops  reached  Faizpur 
on  the  16th  an  hour  before  daybreak.  The  Bhil  Corps  surrounded 
the  town,  and  the  gates  were  guarded  by  the  men  of  the  line.  The 
people  were  taken  by  surprise  and  the  ringleaders  seized.  The 
force  then  marched  to  Savda,  where  the  persons  who  had  made 
themselves  most  conspicuous  were  apprehended,  and  a proclamation 
was  issued  in  the  name  of  Government  commanding  the  cultivators 
to  return  to  their  homes.  This  order  was  sullenly  obeyed,  and  two 
days  after  Mr.  Mansfield  held  a darhdr  at  SWda  in  which  he  fully 
explained  the  object  of  the  survey  and  declared  that  the  work  must 
go  on.  The  cultivators,  seeing  that  resistance  was  useless,  offered 
no  further  opposition. 

In  1857,  the  year  of  the  mutinies,  in  the  Satmalas  under  Bhagoji 
Naik,  and  in  the  Satpudas  under  Kajarsing  Naik,  the  Bhils  once 
more  became  troublesome.  The  rising  under  Bhagoji  Naik  broke  out 
in  the  Ahmednagar  district,  and  continued,  till,  in  1859,  making  a 
bold  raid  into  Ohalisgaon,  he  was  surprised  by  a body  of  the 
Ahmednagar  police  under  Mr.,  now  Sir  Frank,  Souter.  In  the 
Satpudas,  Kajarsing,  who  on  several  occasions  had  been  treated 
with  the  utmost  kindness  by  Mr.  Mansfield  the  Collector,  labouring 
under  some  imaginary  grievance,  went  into  rebellion,  plundered 
villages  below  the  hills,  and  shut  the  Sindva  pass.  A large  arhount 
of  treasure,  on  its  way  from  Indor  to  Bombay,  fell  into  his  hands. 
Hiring  Arab  mercenaries,  he  managed  to  hold  out  for  several 
months,  and  in  an  engagement  at  Ambapani,  caused  some  loss  to 
the  troops  sent  against  him.  Though  driven  from  hill  to  hill  and 
deserted  by  most  of  his  followers,  he  eluded  his  pursuers  for  two 
years,  when  he  was  killed  by  the  treachery  of  one  of  his  men,  who, 
for  the  sake  of  the  reward,  cut  off  his  head  while  he  was  asleep. 

During  these  troubles  considerable  alarm  was  felt  by  the  approach, 
to  the  very  borders  of  Khandesh,  of  the  rebel  troops  under  Tatya 
Topi.  On  the  3rd  of  November  1858,  news  came  that  Tatya  had 
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crossed  the  Narbada  and  was  inarching  on  Khandesh.  Troops  were 
at  once  moved  into  the  district^  and  a regiment  of  Native  Infantry, 
with  detachments  of  the  18th  Royal  Irish  and  of  Artillery  supported 
by  the  Poona  Irregular  Horse,  protected  Asirgad  and  Burhanpur, 
while  a wing  of  the  23rd  Native  Infantry  and  a detachment 
of  European  Artillery  and  Infantry,  with  a squadron  of  Dragoons, 
held  Ajanta.  The  Bhil  Corps  and  a strong  body  of  Poona  Horse  were 
stationed  at  Bodvad.  The  intelligence  proved  true,  and  Tatya  Topi 
with  his  forces  passed  within  thirty  miles  of  Bhuranpur,  marching 
west.  Great  alarm  was  felt  for  the  safety  of  Khandesh  and  troops 
were  rapidly  marching  on  Chopda,  as  it  was  expected  that  Tatya 
would  attempt  to  enter  by  the  Dhaulibari  pass.  On  the  23rd, 
Tatya  plundered  Kargund,  a village  thirty  miles  from  Sindva,  and 
on  the  following  day  the  rebels  robbed  the  post  and  destroyed  the 
telegraph  wire  ^ on  the  Agra  road.  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  now  Lord 
Strathnairn,  arrived  at  Shirpur  on  the  same  day  to  take  the  command 
of  the  forces  in  Khandesh.  News  next  came  that  the  rebels  planned 
a retreat  northward,  and  Sir  Hugh  resolved  at  once  to  press  on 
their  rear  with  all  his  available  force.  Mr.  Mansfield  objected  to  his 
district  being  left  exposed,  but  as  there  could  no  longer  be  any 
doubt  that  the  rebels  intended  to  re-cross  the  Narbada  and  make  for 
Malwa,  Ujain,  or  Gujarat,  Sir  Hugh  started  through  the  Sindva 
pass.  Finding  that  Brigadier  Parke  had  already  gained  on  the 
rebels  from  the  north  and  turned  them  west,  troops  were  hurried 
to  Shahada,  and  the  force  at  Dhulia  was  strengthened  by  the 
Ahmednagar  Flying  Column.  But  the  rebels  contrived  to  force  their 
way  through  Bhavani  and  reached  Chhota  Hdepur,  where  on  the 
1 8th  December  they  were  overtaken  by  Brigadier  Parke  and  routed. 
It  was  then  feared  that  they  would  re-cross  the  Narbada  and 
attempt  to  enter  Khandesh  thi’ough  Akrani.  Troops  were  sent  to 
Sultanpur  and  Taloda,  but  the  alarm  subsided  as  it  became  known 
that  the  rebels,  baffled  in  their  attempt  to  re-cross  the  Narbada, 
were  rapidly  moving  east  towards  Khandva.  Before  the  end  of 
the  year  the  need  for  further  military  dispositions  in  Khandesh  had 
ceased.  In  1859,  the  town  and  fort  of  Parola,  which  belonged  to  a 
member  of  the  Jhansi  family,  were  confiscated  by  Government  and 
the  fort  dismantled. 

Since  1859  the  peace  of  the  district  has  been  unbroken.  During 
this  period,  the  only  important  changes  have  been,  in  return  for  the 
cession  of  territory  near  Jhansi  in  Central  India,  the  acquisition, 
in  1860,  of  the  Varangaon  and  the  Erandol  petty  divisions,  and  in 
1869,  the  transfer  to  Nasik  of  Malegaon  and  B%lan. 
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The  revenue  administration  of  the  district  is  entrusted  to  an 
officer  styled  Collector,  on  a yearly  pay  of  £2790  (Es.  27,900).  This 
officer,  who  is  also  Political  Agent,  chief  magistrate,  and  executive 
head  of  the  district,  is  helped  in  his  work  of  general  supervision  by  a 
staff  of  six  assistants,  of  whom  four  are  covenanted  and  two  uncove- 
nanted servants  of  Government.  The  sanctioned  yearly  salaries  of  the 
covenanted  assistants  range  from  £840  to  £1200 (Rs.  8400 -Rs.  12,000), 
and  those  of  the  uncovenanted  assistants  from  £360  to  £480 
(Rs.  3600-Rs.  4800). 

For  fiscal  and  other  administrative  purposes  the  lands  under  the 
Collector's  charge  are  distributed  among  sixteen  sub-divisions.  Of 
these,  fourteen  are  generally  entrusted  to  the  covenanted  assistant 
collectors,  and  two  to  the  uncovenanted  assistant  or  district  deputy 
collector.  As  a rule  no  sub-division  is  kept  by  the  Collector  under 
his  own  direct  supervision.  The  head-quarter,  or  huzur,  deputy 
collector  is  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  treasury.  These 


^ The  chief  contributions  to  the  Administrative  History  of  Khdndesh  are  a paper  by 
Mr.  W.  Ramsay,  C.S.,  and  most  elaborate  and  complete  survey  tables  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Whitcombe  of  the  Revenue  Survey.  The  chief  other  reports  from  which  materials 
have  been  taken  include  Captain  Briggs’ Report,  9th  October  1819,  Khdndesh  Collector’s 
File,  155,  1818- 1844  (statistics)  ; Mr.  Elphinstone’s  Report,  25th  October  1819,  on  the 
territories  conquered  from  the  Beshwa  (Ed.  1872)  ; Captain  Briggs’  Report,  31st 
October  1820,  Bombay  Cov^ernment  Revenue  Record  50  of  1822  ; Captain  Briggs’ 
Report,  30th  December  1821,  MS.  Selections  157,  1821-1829;  Mr.  Chaplin’s 
Report,  20th  August  1822  (Ed.  1877)  ; East  India  Papers,  IV.  (Ed.  1826)  ; Captain 
Briggs’  Reports,  25th  September  1822  and  loth  February  1823,  Bombay  Government 
Revenue  Record  72  of  1823  ; Mr.  Robertson’s  Reports,  3rd  February  1824  and 
13th  October  1824,  Bombay  Government  Revenue  Record  95  of  1824  ; Mr.  Giberne’s 
Report,  1st  August  1828,  Bombay  Government  Revenue  Record  208  of  1828  ; Mr. 
Giberne’s  Report  (Lithographed),  10th  November  1828,  on  the  system  of  revenue 
management ; Colonel  Sykes’  Report  (1829?)  on  the  Deccan,  (Lithographed  Papers,  152, 
sections  5-16) ; Captain  Hodges’  Reports,  21st  and  31st  January  and  25th  March  1829, 
Bombay  Government  Revenue  Record  262  of  1829  ; Mr.  Dunlop,  29th  November  1831, 
Bombay  Government  Revenue  Record  406  of  1832 ; Reverend  James  Mitchell, 
January  1837,  Oriental  Christian  Spectator,  VIII.  ; Bombay  Government  Revenue 
Record  769  of  1837  ; Mr.  Vibart’s  Report  on  the  Bombay  Presidency  311,  24th 
February  1842,  Khdndesh  Collector’s  File  435,  1818-1842  (survey) ; Mr.  Inverarity’s 
Report,  3rd  October  1844,  Bombay  Government  Revenue  Record  8 of  1846  ; Mr.  Bell’s 
Report,  15th  November  1844  (ditto)  ; Captain  Wingate’s  Survey  Report,  29th  March 
1852,  Bombay  Government  Selections  Old  Series  I.  ; Collector’s  Report  19th  May  1856, 
Bombay  Government  Revenue  Record  19  of  1856,  part  3 ; Annual  Reports,  1844- 1880 ; 
Weather  Reports  (since  1860) ; Survey  Reports,  1854-1866,  Bom.  Gov,  Sel.  New  Series 
XCIIL,  LXXII.  and  XCVII. 
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officers  are  also  magistrates_,  and  tliose  who  have  revenue  charge  of 
portions  of  the  district^  have^  under  the  presidency  of  the  Collector, 
the  chief  management  of  the  different  administrative  bodies,  local 

fund  and  municipal  committees,  within  the  limits  of  their  revenue 
charges. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Collector  and  his  assistant  and 
deputy  collectors,  the  revenue  charge  of  each  fiscal  division,  tdluha, 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  officer  styled  mdfnlatdd?'.  These 
functionaries,  who  are  also  entrusted  with  magisterial  powers,  have 
yearly  salaries  varying  from  £180  (Rs.  1800)  to  £300  (Rs.3000). 
feix  of  the  fiscal  divisions  contain  a potty  division,  peta  mahdl, 
placed  under  the  charge  of  an  officer  styled  mahdlhtwi,  who,  except 
that  he  has  no  treasury  to  superintend  save  in  the  petty  divisions  of 
Udlabad  and  Yaval,  exercises  the  revenue  and  magisterial  powers 
generally  entrustea  to  a mamlatddr.  The  yearly  pay  of  the 
mahdlkaris  varies  from  £72  to  £96  (Rs.  720 -Rs.  960). 

^ In  revenue  and  police  matters,  the  charge  of  the  3277^  Gfovernment 
villages  is  entrusted  to  4843  headmen,  pdtils,  of  whom  609  are 
stipendiary  and  4334  hereditary.  Two  of  the  stipendiary  and  2029 
of  the  hereditary  headmen  perform  revenue  duties  only;  one  of 
the  former  and  143  of  the  latter  attend  to  matters  of  police  only ; 
while  506  stipendiary  and  2162  hereditary  headmen  are  entrusted 
with  both  revenue  and  police  charges.  The  headman^s  yearly 
emoluments  depend  on  the  village  revenue.  They  vary  from  6d.  to 
£13  {as.  4 - Rs.  130),  and  average  about  £1  196*.  (Rs.  19  as.  11). 
In  many  villages,  besides  the  headman,  members  of  his  family  are 
in  receipt  of  state  land-grants  representing  a yearly  sum  of  £169 
(Rs.  1690).  Of  £9538  (Rs.  95,380),  the  total  yearly  charge  on 
account  of  the  headmen  of  villages  and  their  families,  £8899 
(Rs.  88,990)  are  paid  in  cash  and  £639  (Rs.  6390)  by  grants  of 
laud. 

To  keep  the  village  accounts,  draw  up  statistics,  and  help  the 
village  headmen,  there  is  a body  of  897  hereditary  and  237 
stipendiary  village  accountants,  hulharnis.  Every  village  accountant 
has  an  average  charge  of  three  villages,  containing  about  900 
inhabitants,  and  yielding  an  average  yearly  revenue  of  £258 
(Rs.  2580).  Their  yearly  pay  amounts  to  £13,247  (Rs.  1,32,470),  of 
which  £2870  (Rs.  28,700)  are  drawn  by  the  stipendiary  accountants 
in  cash,  and  the  rest  by  the  hereditary  accountants,  £10,357 
(Rs.l,03,570)  in  cash  and  £20  (Rs.  200)  in  land.  The  hulharnis* 
yearly  pay  varies  from  6d.  to  £30  {annas  4-Rs.  300),  and  averages 
about  £11  13s.  (Rs.ll6  as.  13). 

Under  the  headmen  and  accountants  are  the  village  servants, 
with  a total  strength  of  945 1 . These  men  are  liable  both  for 
revenue  and  police  duties.  They  are  either  Musalmmis,  or  Hindus 
of  the  Bhil,  Koli,  and  Mhar  castes.  The  total  yearly  grant  for  the 
support  of  this  establishment  amounts  to  £12,998  (Rs.  1,29,980), 
being  £1  7s.  6c?.  (Rs.  13  as.  12)  to  each  man,  or  a cost  to  each  village 
of  £3  19s.  3|(?.  (Rs.  39-10-6)  ; of  this  charge  £12,668  (Rs.  1,26,680) 
are  met  by  grants  of  land  and  £330  (Rs.  3300)  are  paid  in  cash. 
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The  average  yearly  cost  of  village  establis 
summaiised  . Khdndesh  Village  Establishments. 


£ 

Rs. 

Headmen 

9538 

95,380 

Accountants  ... 

13,247 

1,32,470 

Servants 

12,998 

1,29,980 

Total  . . . 

35,783 

3,57,830 

This  is  equal  to  a charge  of  £10  18^.  (Rs.  109)  a village^,  or  twelve 
per  cent  of  the  whole  district  land  revenue.^ 


SECTION  IL  — HISTORY. 

Of  the  revenue  system  in  Khandesh  under  the  early  Hindu 
rulers  no  certain  information  is  available.  At  the  beginning  of 
British  rule,  the  common  belief  was  that  in  early  Hindu  times  the 
land  was  held  by  tenant  proprietors,  mirdsddrSj  and  that  tenants- 
at-will,  upris,  were  introduced  as  the  old  proprietors  sank  under 
Muhammadan  tyranny.  This  opinion  was  supported  by  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  fields  cultivated  by  tenants-at-will  were  entered  in 
Ihe  village  books  as  belonging  to  absent  proprietors.  This,  in  Mr. 
Elphinstone^s  opinion,  when  combined  with  circumstances  observed 
in  other  parts  of  India  and  with  the  high  land-tax  authorised  by 
Manu,  afforded  a strong  presumption  that  the  Hindu  revenue 
system,  if  they  had  an  uniform  system,  was  founded  on  private 
property  in  the  soil.^  Of  the  system  in  force  under  the  Faruki 
kings  (1370  - 1600) no  information  has  been  obtained.  Under  Akbar^ 
(1601-1605),  the  lands  were  surveyed  and  to  a certain  extent 
classified,  and  assessments,  to  run  for  fixed  periods,  were 
imposed,  based  upon  the  natural  qualities  of  the  soil  and  the  kind 
of  produce  it  was  able  to  yield.  The  land  revenue  was  lightly 
assessed  and  levied  with  justice  and  moderation.  At  the  same  time 
the  theory  was  that  the  land  was  solely  the  property  of  the 
state.  Permanent  alienations  of  the  soil  were  almost  unknown, 
and  by  periodic  revision  of  assessments,  no  fixed  tenant-rights  were 
allowed  to  spring  up.  A few  years  later  (1610-1630),  in  some 
parts  of  Khandesh,  AkbaFs  or  Todar  MaTs  revenue  system  was 
modified  by  Malik  Ambar  the  famous  Abmednagar  minister.^  While 


^ The  information  is  given  for  the  year  1876-77*  There  are  annual  variations  in 
the  charges  of  village  establishments,  as  money  or  land  grants  are  from  time  to 
time  made  to  new  and  additional  service  indmddrs.  Where  there  is  no  cultivation 
in  a village,  the  grant  pertaining  to  it  is  withdrawn  ; where  a deserted  village  is 
re-peopled,  a new  grant  is  assigned  to  it.  In  some  villages  an  additional  establishment 
is  entertained  owing  to  increase  in  population  or  other  causes,  but  such  variations 
are  rare.  The  figures  given  in  the  text  fairly  represent  the  average  number  and  cost 
of  village  establishments. 

^ Mr.  Elphinstone’s  Report,  25th  October  1819  (Ed.  1872),  17-18. 

3 Captain  Briggs  (1821)  says  the  records  are  said  to  date  from  a survey  made  in 
Akbar’s  time  under  R4ja  Todar  Mai,  when  Nandurbdr  and  Sult^npur  were  measured 
with  the  ildhi  gaz.  East  India  Papers,  IV.  689.  Compare  Gladwin’s  Ain-i-Akbari,  II. 
228. 

4 Jervis  (Konkan,  67)  says  Malik  Ambar  extended  Todar  MaPs  settlement  through 
Khdndesh.  But  most  of  Khdndesh  had  been  surveyed  before.  See  Gladwin’s  Ain-i- 
Akbari,  II.  230. 
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maintaining  tlie  actual  rates  of  assessment  pretty  mucli  on  the 
foundations  laid  by  Akbar_,  Malik  Ambar  seems  to  have  adopted 
totally  different  principles  in  dealing  with  the  cultivating  classes. 
Instead  of  keeping  the  state  sole  landowner,  he  sought  to  strengthen 
the  government  by  giving  the  people  a definite  interest  in  the  soil 
they  tilled.  He  made  a considerable  portion  of  the  land  private 
property  ; the  lands  of  the  village  were  considered  the  joint  property 
of  the  township  ; the  fallow  land  was  the  common  for  the  pasture 
of  the  cattle ; and  the  ploughed  land  was  either  the  property  of 
individuals,  or  it  was  tilled  by  tenants  who  received  a portion  of  the 
crops.  It  appears  to  have  been  a principle  of  his  wise  administration 
to  encourage  the  possession  of  private  landed  property  as  a means  of 
attaching  the  cultivators  to  the  soil,  and  making  over  in  perpetuity 
to  them  what  is  useful  to  government  only  so  long  as  cultivators 
continue  to  till  it.^ 

Whatever  revenue  changes  were  introduced  either  by  Musalman 
or  Hindu  conquerors,  the  internal  features  of  village  and  district 
administration  seem  to  have  existed  in  the  main  unchanged  from 
very  early  times.  At  the  head  of  each  village  community  was  the 
pdtil  or  headman,  with  the  kulkarni  or  village  scribe  to  keep  his 
accounts.  The  subordinate  village  duties  were  performed  by  officers, 
nominally  twelve  in  number  and  termed  the  bdra  balute,  who 
were  paid  by  gifts  of  grain  from  the  husbandmen.  Above  the 
village  were  the  sub -divisional,  pargana,  officers,  the  deshmukh 
or  superintendent  corresponding  to  the  pdtil,  the  deshpdnde  or 
accountant  corresponding  to  the  kulkarni,  and  sometimes  a district 
officer,  termed  sar  kdnungo,^  was  appointed  by  the  Muhammadans, 
Above  these  hereditary  office  bearers  was  a series  of  stipendiary 
officials,  such  as  kamdvisddrs  or  mdmlatddrs,  sublids  and  sar  subhds. 
Malik  Ambar  seems  to  have  left  these  officers  much  as  thev  were  from 

t/ 

ancient  times.  In  his  day  the  assessment  was  fixed  by  payment, 
tankha,  and  by  area,  rakha,  that  is  a certain  fixed  payment  was 
distributed  over  a certain  area,  the  mode  of  collection  and  the 
proportion  to  be  levied  from  different  individuals  being  left  to 
be  settled  by  the  people  and  their  pdtils,  the  pdtils  being  held 
responsible  for  the  punctual  payment  of  the  government  dues. 

In  theory  Malik  Amber’s  system  combined  the  two  great  merits  of 
a moderate  and  permanent  tax  and  the  possession  by  the  cultivators 
of  an  interest  in  the  soil.  It  was  greatly  owing  to  these  wise 
provisions  that  in  spite  of  occasional  famines  and  of  very  frequent 
disturbances  and  disorders,  Khandesh  remained  on  the  whole  fairly 
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1 Captain  Briggs  quoted  by  Mr.  Ramsay.  According  to  Grant  Duff  (Mardtha  History, 
43),  Malik  Ambar  abolished  revenue  farming,  and  committed  the  management  to 
Brdhman  agents  under  Muhammadan  superintendence.  He  restored  such  part  of 
the  village  establishment  as  had  fallen  into  decay,  and  he  revived  a mode  of  assessing 
the  fields  by  collecting  a moderate  proportion  of  the  actual  produce  in  kind,  which, 
after  the  experience  of  several  seasons,  was  (1614)  commuted  for  a payment  in  money 
settled  annually  according  to  the  cultivation.  His  assessment  was  said  to  be 
two-fifths  and  his  money  commutation  one-third  of  the  produce. 

2 There  was  also  an  officer  called  sar  kdnungo  in  Khdndesh,  whose  office  probably 
corresponded  with  that  of  sar  deshpdnde,  Mr.  Blphinstone’s  Report,  25th  October 
1819  (Ed.  1872)  19,  and  East  India  Papers,  IV.  161. 
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prosperous.  At  the  same  time_,  the  settlement  was  entirely  with  the 
head  of  the  village  not  with  the  cultivators,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  husbandmen  suffered  much  oppression  at  the  hands  of  their 
immediate  superiors.^  Even  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  (1660),  when  Moghal  rule  was  best  and  strongest,  Bernier 
found  the  land  tilled  only  by  force  and  consequently  very  ill  tilled, 
much  of  it  spoiled  and  ruined,  there  being  none  to  keep  up  ditches 
and  water  channels  and  no  one  to  build  or  repair  houses.  The 
workman  who  made  the  fine  stuffs  was  not  held  in  honour  and 
never  came  to  anything.  Nothing  but  necessity  or  the  cudgel  made 
him  work.  He  never  grew  rich.  It  was  no  small  matter  when 
he  had  wherewith  to  live  and  clothe  himself  narrowly.^  As  Moghal 
power  failed  (1710-  1760),  matters  grew  wmrse,  and  under  the 
Marathas  (1760-  1818),  many  fresh  burdens  were  laid  on  the  people. 

The  Marathas  first  (1670)  appear  as  freebooters  without  any  fixed 
dominion.  Their  earliest  demand  consisted  of  the  one-fourth,  chauth, 
of  the  land  revenue  due  to  the  existing  government.^  As  their  power 
became  consolidated  (1760),  Maratha  exactions  increased,  and  many 
assignments  of  revenue  were  made  to  individual  chiefs  and  others  for 
whom  it  was  politic  to  make  provisiou.'*  Besides  these  grants  of 
certain  portions  of  the  revenue  many  proprietors  held  and  collected 
the  revenues  of  various  estates.  The  whole  system  was  most 
complicated  and  confused.  From  uncertainty  as  to  the  amount  of 
revenue  due  and  the  persons  to  whom  it  should  be  paid,  and  from 
disputes  among  the  chiefs,  the  people  constantly  suffered.  Each 
revenue  sub-division  had  at  its  head  a mdmlatddr,  or  as  he  was 
sometimes  called  a hamdvisdd7',  and  he  had  under  him  a regnlar 
staff  of  subordinate  officers.  The  mdmlatddrs  received  fixed  salaries, 
but  they  had  also  various  indirect  means  of  making  money  and  the 
government  probably  connived  at  the  system.  So  long  as  the  revenue 
was  fully  and  punctually  paid,  no  questions  were  asked  and  complaints 
were  discouraged.  The  mdmlatddr  was  furnished  by  the  central 
government  wnth  a statement  showing  the  various  items  he  was 
expected  to  collect.  He  then  moved  abont  his  district  and  made  a 
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settlement  for  each  village  with  Q^oh'pdtil,  based  upon  the  collections 
of  former  years,  and  in  consideration  of  the  total  amount  expected  from 
the  district.  After  the  lump  village  settlement  was  made,  the  'pdtil 
had  to  distribute  the  sum  over  the  holdings  of  each  cultivator  as  he 
best  could.  At  the  close  of  the  year  each  mdmlatddr  had  to  submit 
his  accounts  vouched  for  by  the  district  officers.  As  a general  rule, 
mdmlatddrs  were  expected  to  make  good  any  deficiency  in  the 
revenue  for  which  they  could  not  give  a proper  account.  The  pdtils 
likewise  were  held  responsible  for  their  villages.  But  there  was 
much  laxity,  and  it  was  always  possible  to  keep  the  government 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  real  amount  of  the  collections.  Much 
depended  on  the  exertions  of  the  particular  mdmlatddr.  They 
were  expected  to  keep  moving  about  the  district  encouraging 
cultivators  to  take  up  waste  lands,  and  for  this  purpose  they  made 
advances  out  of  their  own  pockets  for  which  they  charged  a 
reasonable  interest. 

About  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  harvest  was  nearly  ready, 
the  mdmlatddr,  attended  by  the  headmen  and  their  accountants' 
moved  into  his  districts. ^ By  the  intimate  knowledge  of  petty 
divisional  officers  or  shehliddrs,  the  mdmlatddr  was  able  to 
judge  of  the  accuracy  of  the  kulkarnis’  statements  of  former 
payments,  and  he  proceeded  to  settle  the  revenue  of  the  ensuino- 
season  on  a consideration  of  the  amount  paid  in  former  year? 
combined  with  a regard  to  the  actual  state  of  things.  The  pdtil 
represented  any  ground  there  was  for  relaxation  of  the  terms,  and 
in  this  he  expected  the  support  of  the  deshmukli  and  deshpdnde 
and  of^  the  principal  villagers.  These  discussions  generally 
ended  in  a second  more  particular  agreement  in  which  the  pdtil 
interchanged  with  the  an  engagement  fixing  the  revenue. 

When  the  pdtil  continued  obstinately  to  reject  the  terms  offered  by 
the  mdmlatddr,  a special  officer  was  sent  to  the  spot  to  examine  the 
fields,  and  if  no  other  means  succeeded,  the  mdmlatddr  would  offer 
to  recui  to  what  seems  to  have  been  the  original  principle  in  all 
settlements,  namely  for  government  to  take  half  and  leave  half  to 
the  cultivator. 

to  the  oii^inal  rent,  ciiu  jama,  another  regular  source 
of  revenue,  levied  partly  from  the  cultivators  and  partly  from  the 
other  inhabitants,  wmre  the  extra  cesses,  shivdy  jama.  They  varied 
extremely  in  different  sub-divisions  and  even' in  different  villao’es. 
The  chief  of  them  were  : exchange,  hatta  ; sugar-mill,  gtirhdl ; payment 
instead  of  mhdr’s  services,  bdhnuk  rdhta  mlidr ; a grain  demand 
originally  for  the  petty  divisional  officer,  hkiki  ; a tax  on  the  holders 
of  alienated  land,  indan  patti;  a tax  on  concealed  resources,  chaiikashi  ; 
a charge  on  betel  leaves,  takkaj  a deficiency  cess,  kasarj  a tobacco 
tax,jttrff  tambdku  an  offering  from  the  pack-bullocks,  kholi  bheti  ; 
and  a tax  on  mirds  land,  miidpatti.^^  All  these  collections  were 
made  by  the  pdtil  in  small  villages  ; in  towns  there  wms  a separate 
officer  to  levy  those  not  connected  with  the  land. 
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* Mr.  Elpliinstone’s  Report  (Ed.  1872),  24. 

^ Mr.  J.  MacLeod,  First  Asst.  Collector,  1821-22:  East  India  Papers,  IV.  624, 
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Besides  the  cesses  meutioned  above^  government  bad  other  sources 
of  revenue  included  in  the  extra  collections.  The  chief  of  these 
were  : fines  and  forfeitures  kamdvis  gunhegdri,  escheats  haitanmdl, 
deposits  and  temporary  sequestrations  andmat,  cattle  grazing  fees 
vaiichardi,  grass  cutting  fees  ghds  hdtarni,  and  similar  levies.  One 
important  tax^  known  as  havdlddri,  levied  in  some  places  in  kind  and 
in  other  places  in  money^  went  to  pay  a granary-watcher  who  kept 
people  from  carrying  ofi  their  crops  from  the  village  thrashing-fioor 
before  security  was  found  for  the  payment  of  the  revenue.  This 
was  at  first  an  extra  cess^  but  afterwards  became  a regular  part  of 
the  government  demand.  In  many  places  the  tax  and  the  office 
were  publicly  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.^  In  addition  to  all 
these  exactions,  there  were  occasional  impositions  on  extraordinary 
emergencies  which  were  called  jdsti  patti  and  eksdli  patti.  If  these 
happened  to  be  continued  for  several  years,  they  ceased  to  be 
considered  occasional  impositions,  and  became  regular  extra  cesses. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Peshwa’s  rule  (about  1804)  the  hurtful  step 
was  taken  of  changing  the  mdmlatddrs  from  government  servants  into 
yearly  revenue  farmers.^  This  change  was  an  aggravation  of  former 
evils  rather  than  an  innovation.  The  office  of  mdmlatddr,  instead 
of  being  conferred  as  a favour  on  a person  of  experience  and 
probity,  who  could  be  punished  by  removal  if  his  conduct  did  not 
give  satisfaction,  was  put  to  auction  among  the  Peshwa^s  attendants, 
who  were  encouraged  to  bid  high,  and  were  sometimes  disgraced 
if  they  showed  reluctance  to  enter  on  this  sort  of  speculation. 
Next  year  the  same  operation  was  repeated,  and  the  district  was 
generally  made  over  to  a higher  bidder.  A indmlatddr  so  chosen  had 
no  time  for  inquiry  and  no  motive  for  forbearance.  He  let  his  district 
at  an  enhanced  rate  to  under-farmers  who  repeated  the  operation 
until  the  sub-letting  came  to  the  pdtil.  If  a pdtil  farmed  his  own 
village,  he  became  absolute  master  of  every  one  in  it.  No  complaints 
were  listened  to,  and  the  mdmlatddrs  who  was  formerly  a check 
on  the  pdiilf  now  afforded  him  an  excuse  for  tyranny.  If  the  'pdtil 
refused  to  farm  the  village,  the  case  was  perhaps  worse,  as  the 
mdmlatddr^ 8 own  officers  undertook  to  levy  the  sum  required,  with 
less  knowledge  and  less  mercy  than  the  pdtil.  In  either  case  the 
state  of  the  cultivator  was  entirely  disregarded.  A man^s  means 
of  payment,  not  his  land,  fixed  the  scale  on  which  he  was  assessed. 
No  moderation  was  shown  in  levying  the  sum  fixed.  Every 
pretext  for  fine  and  forfeiture,  and  every  means  of  rigour  and 
confiscation  were  employed  to  squeeze  the  utmost  out  of  the  people 
before  the  day  when  the  mdmlatddr  had  to  give  up  his  charge. 
Amidst  all  this  violence  a regular  account  was  prepared,  as  if  the 
settlement  had  been  made  in  the  most  deliberate  manner.  This 
account  was  fictitious.  The  collections  were  always  underrated  as 


^ Captain  Briggs,  30th  Dec.  1821:  MS.  Sel.  157,  1821-1829. 

- Every  year  the  renter  or  sub-renter  sent  his  agent  who  made  as  good  a bargain 
as  he  could  with  the  village  headmen  and  district  officers,  zaminddrs.  The  bargain 
was  founded  on  the  accounts  of  the  past  year  and  the  signs  of  present  tillage. 
The  revenue  farmers,  the  district  officers,  and  the  village  headmen,  were  incessantly 
trying  to  overreach  each  other.  Captain  Briggs  : East  India  Papers,  IV.  697. 
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this  enabled  the  'patil  to  impose  on  the  next  mdmlafddr,  and  enabled 
the  mdmlaMdr  to  deceive  government  and  his  fellows. ^ The  next 
mdmlatddr,  pretending  to  be  deceived,  agreed  to  the  most  moderate 
terms,  and  gave  every  encouragement  to  the  spread  of  tillage.^ 
When  the  crops  were  in  the  ground,  or  when  the  end  of  his  term  drew 
near, -he  threw  off  the  mask  and  plundered  like  his  predecessor. 
If  the  collections  fell  short,  he  portioned  out  the  balance  among’ 
the  exhausted  villages,  imposed  an  extra  cess,  sadarvdri  patti,  to 
pay  it,  and  left  the  pdtils  to  extort  the  amount  by  whatever  means 
and  on  whatever  pretence  they  thought  proper. 

W^hen  the  time  came  for  the  villagers  to  pay,  a body  of  irreg’ular 
troops,  shihandis,  was  sent  by  the  petty  divisional  officer,  shehhddr, 

^ to  help  the  pat'll.  The  nYihaT  called  the  cultivators,  who  paid  their 
rents  to  the  patil  in  the  presence  of  the  assayer,  potddr,  who  stamped 
the  money,  and  of  the  accountant  who  granted  a receipt.  When 
all  was  collected,  the  pa, til  sent  it  by  the  mhdr  with  a letter  to  the 
desh'muJchy  and  another,  under  charge  of  his  assistant,  to  the 
Jcamdvisdd?',  and  received  the  hamdvisddr^ s receipt.  If  a cultivator 
refused,  or  was  unable  to  pay  his  rent,  the  militia  pressed  him  for 
it,  confined  him  in^  the  village  lock-up,  set  him  in  the  sun,  put 
a heavy  stone  on  his  head,  and  prevented  his  eating  or  drinking 
until  he  paid.^  If  in  spite  of  this  he  did  not  pay,  he  was  carried  to  the 
mdmlatddr,  his  cattle  were  sold,  and  himself  thrown  into  prison  or  into 
ii  ons.  Such  rigorous  treatment  was  seldom  necessary  for  the  regular 
revenue.  It  was  more  often  employed  in  levying  extraordinary 
taxes  ; and  under  the  farming  system,  the  practice  of  it  was  frequent 
; and  severe.  If  a whole  village  resisted,  it  was  the  pdtil  who  was 
tortured,  but  before  so  extreme  a step  was  taken,  a horseman  was 
billeted  on  the  village,  or  a fine  levied  to  induce  it  to  submit.  The 
payments  were  by  three  instalments,  corresponding  with  the  harvests 
i of  the  cold,  hot,  and  rainy  weather  crops,  and  there  was  frequently 
1 another  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  recover  extraordinary  balances.^ 
Besides  the  government  demands,  under  the  head  of  village  expenses, 
gdo7i  liharch,  the  people  had  to  pay  very  heavy  sums.  This  was  the 
! grand  source  of  emolument  to  district  and  village  officers.  It  seldom 
amounted  to  less  than  half  of,  and  was  often  double  and  even  treble 
the  acknowledged  state  demand.^ 


1 Compare  Captain  Briggs,  30th Dec.  1821:  MS.  Sel.  157,  1821-1829.  Thesettlement 
: styled  the  regular,  am,  assessment  was  made  at  about  one-half  of  what  the 

government  agent  intended  to  raise.  The  people  were  deceived  by  the  idea  that 
everything  paid  beyond  that  was  a temporary  exaction. 

2 Kamdvisddrs  were  at  liberty  to  advance  what  they  chose.  On  being  removed 
the  balance  was  paid  to  them  either  by  the  new  hamdvisddr  or  by  government! 
Ihe  usual  interest  was  25  per  cent,  payable  within  the  year  of  account  at  whatever 
time  of  the  year  it  was  advanced.  The  security  depended  on  circumstances,  but  it 

' was  usually  advanced  through  the  agency  of  the  village  headmen  and  district  officers 
Capt,  Briggs  (1821-22):  East  India  Papers,  IV.  708. 

3 Mr.  Elphinstone’s  Report,  25th  October  1819  (Ed.  1872),  25-26. 

4 Captain  Bnggs,  30th  Dec.  1821:  MS.  Sel.  157, 1821-1829.  These  village  expenses 
were  for  the  payment  of  charitable  grants  and  village  thrashing-floor  guardians 
Jiavdlddrs,  and  for  free  supplies  furnished  to  md'mlatddrs  and  others.  In  short  for  all 
incidental  charges  to  which  the  village  was  exposed.  Under  the  best  native 
-government  it  amounted  to  25,  and  under  loose  government  to  from  50  to  100  per  cent 
I of  the  whole  government  demand.  Ditto  and  East  India  Papers,  IV.  161. 
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As  to  all  these  exactions  were  added  the  losses  caused  by  Bhil 
and  Pendhari  raids,  the  ruin  that  fell  on  Khandesh  during  the  last 
twenty  years  of  Maratha  rule  can  cause  no  surprise. 


SECTION  III.— BRITISH  MANAGEMENT. 

The  British.  As  regards  land  administration,  the  sixty-three  years  (181 8 -1880) 

of  British  management  fall  under  two  nearly  equal  divisions,  before 
and  since  the  introduction  of  the  revenue  survey  in  1852.  The  first 
division  includes  two  periods,  before  and  after  the  1832-33  famine, 
the  first  on  the  whole  a time  of  stagnation  and  the  second  of 
progress.  The  establishment  of  order,  together  with  the  removal 
of  abuses  and  the  high  price  of  produce,  caused  in  1818  and 
1819  a rapid  increase  both  in  tillage  and  in  revenue.  This  was 
followed  by  about  twelve  years  of  very  little  progress,  the  district 
suffering  in  the  first  six  years  from  a series  of  bad  harvests,  and  in 
the  next  six  from  the  ruinous  cheapness  of  grain  due  to  bumper 
harvests,  small  local  demand,  and  no  means  of  export.  The  result 
was,  in  the  twelve  years  ending  1831-32,  an  advance  of  only 
14,238  highcis'^  in  tillage  and  a fall  of  £27,488  (Rs.  2,74,880)  in 
revenue.  The  second  half  of  this  division,  the  nineteen  years  after 
the  1832-33  famine,  was  on  the  whole  a time  of  steady  progress, 
the  tillage  area  rising  from  888,757  to  1,436,035  highcvs,  and  the  net 
collections  from  £121,463  (Rs.  12,14,630)  to£l 78,804  (Rs.  17,88,040). 

Details,  In  1818,  the  British  found  Khandesh  overgrowm  with  forest  and 

1818.  brushwood,  the  towns  in  ruins,  the  villages  destroyed,  the  soil 

though  fertile  and  well  watered  untilled,  the  roads  cut  up,  the 
country  empty  of  people,  and  the  revenue  collected  with  great 
difficulty  and  generally  with  the  help  of  a military  force. ^ Of  the 
whole  area  (1821)  forty -five  per  cent  was  unarable,  forty-three  per 
cent  was  arable  w^aste,  and  only  twelve  per  cent  was  under  tillage.^ 
There  were  in  all  4032  villages,  but  so  empty  were  they  that  the 
number  gave  no  idea  of  the  state  of  the  country.  Some  iu  the  plains 
yielded  a revenue  of  £100  (Rs.  1000)  or  even  £1000  (Rs.  10,000); 
others  among  the  hills  yielded  as  little  as  £2,  £1,  or  10,9.  (Rs.  20, 
Rs.  10,  or  Rs.  5).  All  villages  were  surrounded  with  walls  and 
protected  by  a fort,  their  ocly  security  against  wild  beasts, 
marauders,  and  robbers.  Many  had  hamlets,  vddis  or  majrds,  attached. 
The  boundaries  of  all  inhabited  villages  were  well  marked  and 
their  limits  wonderfully  well  known.  In  the  misfortunes  that  for 
twenty  years  (1798-1818)  had  been  ruining  Khandesh,  numbers  of 
villages  had  been  deserted,  and  of  some  even  the  names  were  lost.^ 
Of  the  total  of  4032  villages,  540  were  alienated,  and  of  the  3492 
Government  villages,  413  were  uninhabited  but  part  tilled,  1146 
were  deserted,  and  of  ninety-seven,  even  the  sites  were  unknown ; 


The  bigha  fixed  by  the  early  British  officers  was  equal  to  three-quarters  of  an  acre. 

2 Hamilton’s  Description  of  Hindustan,  H.  96.  Hamilton  includes  under  Khdndesh 
the  sub-divisions  of  Gdlna,  Khdndesh  proper,  Mey  wdr,  Bejagar,  Pdlnemdr,  and  Hindia. 
His  estimate  of  population  is  2,000,000,  apparently  a very  excessive  estimate,  as  iu 
1825,  after  large  numbers  had  come  back  and  tillage  had  greatly  spread,  the  returns 
ahownd  a total  of  only  332,370  souls,  ^ Capt,  Briggs,  East  . India  Papers,  IV.  686. 

^ Captain  Briggs,  9th  October  1819;  Khandesh  Collector’s  File  155,  Statistics, 
1818  - 1844, 
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only  1836  were  inhabited.^  Some  parts  of  tbe  district  were 
(1819)  in  a bigb  state  of  tillage^  and  others^  recently  abandoned, 
showed  traces  of  former  richness  and  prosperity.  But  though 
the  bulk  of  the  district  was  exceedingly  fertile  and  well  watered, 
the  greater  part  of  it  was  covered  with  thick  brushwood  and  forest, 
full  of  tig^ers  and  other  wild  beasts,  and  scattered  with  the  ruins  of 
former  villages.  The  lands  north  of  the  Tapti,  once  very  populous 
and  yielding  a large  revenue,  were  an  almost  uninhabited  forest.^ 
In  no  part  of  the  district,  except  where  they  bordered  on  roads, 
were  fields  enclosed  either  by  walls  or  hedges.^  The  ploughs  were 
small  and  light,  seldom  passing  more  than  four  or  five  inches  into 
the  ground  and  drawn  by  only  one  pair  of  bullocks.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  slovenliness  of  the  tillage.  The  fields  were  seldom 
ploughed  in  the  hot  months,  and  often,  even  at  the  time  of  sowing, 
were  only  hoed.  The  long  grass  sometimes  entirely  choked  the  crop. 
Each  plough  and  pair  of  bullocks  was,  as  a rule,  the  property  of 
two  or  even  three  husbandmen.^  The  bulk  of  the  people,  broken 
by  oppression,  were  industrious  without  energy,  inert,  slow  and 
unenterprising.  Though  orderly  and  inoffensive,  they  were 
suspicious,  without  trust  in  their  superiors,  and  prone  to  falsehood 
and  deceit.  The  district  and  village  officers  oppressed  the  traders 
and  landholders,  and  they  in  turn  tyrannised  over  all  below  them. 
In  so  unceasing  a strug’gle  for  existence  the  common  people  had 
leisure  neither  to  be  religious  nor  to  be  vicious.^ 

As  soon  as  military  operations  came  to  an  end  and  peace  was 
established  Khandesh  was  formed  into  a district  well  marked  by 
natural  limits,  on  the  north  the  Satpudas,  on  the  east  Berar  and  the 
Nizamis  country,  on  the  south  the  Satmala  or  Chandor  range,  and 
on  the  west  partly  the  Sahyadri  hills  and  partly  the  Gaikwar’s 
territories.  Thus  Khandesh  remained,  till,  in  1868-69,  three  of  its 
south-western  sub-divisions  were  handed  over  to  the  new  district  of 
Nasik. 

Especially  under  the  farming  system,  the  Maratha  sub-divisions  had 
been  very  irregular,  their  limits  varying’  from  time  to  time.  New  sub- 
divisions were  chosen,  keeping  as  far  as  possible  to  the  sub-divisions 
to  which  hereditary  officers  were  attached,  and  arranging  them  with 
a view  to  compactness,  uniformity,  and  general  convenience.®  The 
leading  principles  laid  down  in  settling  the  district  were,  that  revenue 
farming  was  to  be  abolished ; that  the  land  revenue  was  to  be 
collected  according  to  actual  cultivation ; that,  except  where  they 
were  unjust  or  oppressive,  the  old  taxes  were  to  be  maintained,  and 
no  new  form  of  taxation  introduced  ; and  that  the  assessments  were 
to  be  based  on  past  collections  and  levied  with  care  and  moderation. 

The  first  great  want  was  an  efficient  staff  of  stipendiary  officers. 


1 Captain  Briggs  (1821):  East  India  Papers,  IV.  686. 

Mr.  Elphinstone,  25tli  October  1819  : East  India  Papers,  IV,  141, 

3 Capt.  Briggs,  9th  October  1819  : Khdndesh  Collector’s  File  155  (Stat.),  1818-1844, 

4 Capt.  Briggs,  9th  October  1819  : Khandesh  Collector’s  File  155  (Stat.),  1818-1844. 

5 Capt.  Briggs,  13th  June  1819  : East  India  Papers,  IV.  254  ; Mr.  Elphinstone, 

25th  October  1819;  East  India  Papers,  IV.  142;  Captain  Briggs  (1821),  East  India 
Papers,  IV.  708.  6 W.  Ramsay,  C.  S . 
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In  the  latter  years  of  the  Peshwa’s  rule^  the  sar  suhheddr  and  the 
mdmlatddr  had  been  allowed  to  become  almost  absolute  ; they  had 
even  the  right  of  inflicting  capital  punishment.  They  had  fixed 
salaries^  and  the  sar  suhheddr  of  Khandesh  was  allowed  to  spend 
from  £500  to  £1000  (Rs.  5000 -Rs.  10_,000)  a year  for  contingencies^ 
and  most  of  his  expenses  were  included  in  village  charges_,  gdon 
kharch.^  The  old  officers  were  known  to  be  corrupt;  and  fresh  men 
fitted  for  the  work  were  hard  to  find.  In  1821;  seventeen  of  the 
eighteen  mdmlatddrs  were  Deccan  Brahmans.^  For  the  most  part 
they  were;  as  far  as  capacity  went;  tolerably  well  suited  for  their 
offices.  Their  chief  failing  was  want  of  energy  in  judicial  duties.^ 

One  of  the  chief  changes  introduced  by  the  British  Grovernment 
was  the  withdrawal  of  power  from  the  district  hereditary  officers. 
During  the  government  of  Nana  Fadnavis  (1763-1800)  the 
kamdvisddrs  held  no  communication  with  the  people  except  through 
the  zaminddrs,  that  is  the  deshmukh  and  deslipdnde.  These  men 
were  often  the  real  executive  district  officers;  imprisoning  and 
punishing  people  without  reference  to  the  kamdvisddrs.'^  With  almost 
unlimited  powerS;  they  had  been  the  agents  of  extortion;  the  tools  of 
the  leaders  and  plunderers;  whO;  in  the  twenty  years  before  British 
rule;  had  laid  the  country  waste.  On  those  occasions  they  acted  the 
double  part  of  representatives  of  the  people  and  agents  of  the  oppressors; 
persuading  the  people  that  they  were  sheltering  them  from  exactions; 
and  persuading  the  freebooters  that  by  their  help  the  last  farthing 
had  been  wrung  from  the  people.^  In  these  district  officers'  hands 
were  all  the  revenue  records  to  the  most  minute  item.  Their 
emoluments  were  either  in  free-hold  lands;  in  village  cash  allowances 
or  in  both,  and  they  had;  besides;  certain  privileges  and  rig’hts  to 
receive  a few  sheaves  of  grain  from  each  field  at  harvest;  and  once 
a year  to  be  presented  by  government  with  a robe  or  a sum  of 
money.  Under  the  farming  system,  as  no  accounts  were  accepted 
at  Poona  without  their  signature;  their  power  was  little  short  of 
absolute.  While  pretending  the  greatest  zeal  to  government;  they 
were  in  league  with  the  chief  village  officers;  and  at  the  expense  of 
government;  realised  for  themselves  as  large  sums  as  could  be 
procured.  Captain  Briggs  was  satisfied  that  the  influence  of  the 
hereditary  district  officers  was  a source  of  oppression.  Under  the 
new  arrangements  their  services  were  of  no  nse.  Orders  went 
direct  from  the  mdmlaiddr  to  the  village  officers.  Their  registered 
emoluments  were  not  touched;  but  all  who  levied  unauthorised 
sums  from  the  people  were  punished  and  the  amounts  restored. 
Within  a few  years  their  power  disappeared.® 


1 Capt.  Briggs  (1821-22)  : East  India  Papers,  IV.  706. 

2 Capt.  Briggs,  Political  Agent,  SOth  December  1821,  MS.  Sel.  157,  1821-1829.  In 

1821  there  were  eighteen  mdmlatddrs  with  salaries  of  from  Ps.  100  to  Rs.  150  each  ; 
thirty-three  sUrasteddrs  on  Rs.  50a  month  each;  eighty-eightpM77idsi;ds on  Rs.  20 each  ; 
and  181  sheJchddrs  on  Rs.  15  each.  s Ditto,  ditto. 

4 Capt.  Briggs  (1821-1822)  : East  India  Papers,  IV,  707. 

® Capt.  Briggs,  30th  December  1821,  MS.  Sel.  157,  1821-1829, 

6 Mr.  Elphinstone,  25th  Oct.  1819,  East  India  Papers,  IV.  161-163  ; Capt.  Briggs 
(1821),  East  India  Papers,  IV.  706-707  ; Capt.  Briggs,  30th  Dec.  1821,  MS.  Sel.  157 
(1821-1829)  ; Capt.  Briggs,  31st  Oct,  1820,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  50  of  1822,  141-145. 
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There  were  fifteen  village  officers^  the  headman^  the  accountant, 
the  7nhdrj  the  carpenter,  the  leather-worker,  the  blacksmith,  the 
potter,  the  barber,  the  washerman,  the  mdng,  the  Hindu  priest,  the 
Musalman  priest,  the  goldsmith,  the  watchman,  and  the  waterman. 

The  headman,  pdtil,  was  found  in  every  village.  ’ He  was  the  chief 
actor  in  all  its  transactions,  the  agent  of  Grovernment  for  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture  and  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and 
the  agent  of  the  people  to  represent  to  Grovernment  their  wants  and 
grievances.  Without  any  defined  power  he  had  a prescriptive  right 
over  the  twelve  servants,  hdra  halute,  and  over  the  villagers  in  general. 
They  held  a large  area  (108,000  higlids)  of  free  land,  representing 
about  four  per  cent  of  the  district  land  revenue,  and  had  claims  to 
one  and  a half  per  cent  of  the  village  produce  and  to  a share  of  the 
revenue  known  as  td^clmri  or  mushdhira.  The  average  proportion 
of  the  whole  was  about  nine  per  cent  of  the  gross  revenue.  But  in 
some  villages  this  was  so  divided,  that  many  a managing  headman 
was  left  with  a mere  trifle.  The  accountant,  hulharni,  was  found 
in  every  village.  The  headman^s  assistant,  and  in  many  cases  his 
superior  in  power,  he  was  paid  by  rent-free  land,  a share  of  the 
revenue  called  moshdra,  and  a share  of  the  crops  called  vdnola.  The 
percentage  of  the  accountant's  emoluments  on  the  village  revenue 
varied  from  three  to  eleven,  and  averaged  about  four  and  a half. 
The  messenger,  mhdr,  was  found  in  almost  every  village.  He  watched 
the  gate,  attended  the  headman,  performed  menial  village  offices, 
showed  travellers  the  way,  and  carried  loads.  They  held  large 
(39,534  highds)  land  grants,  representing  an  assignment  of  about 
one  per  cent  of  the  whole  revenue,  and  had  the  same  grain  claim 
as  the  accountant.  The  carpenter,  siitdr,  made  and  repaired 
wooden  tools.  They  held  very  little  (221  bighds)  free  land, 
and  had  a quarter  less  grain  claim  than  the  mhdr.  The  leather- 
worker,  chdmhhdr,  found  only  in  the  larger  villages,  made  and 
repaired  all  leather  work  used  in  the  fields.  They  held  almost  no 
(14  highds)  rent-free  land,  and  had  the  same  grain  claim  as  the 
carpenter.  The  blacksmith,  lolidr,  was  found  in  not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  villages.  He  repaired  all  iron  field  tools.  They  held 
no  free  lands,  and  had  the  same  grain  claim  as  the  carpenter.  The 
potter,  humhhdr,  found  in  about  half  the  villages,  supplied 
district  officers  and  village  headmen  regularly,  and  the  other 
villagers  once  a year,  with  earthen  vessels.  They  had  almost  no  (60 
highds)  free  land,  and  their  right  to  grain  was  one-fifth  less  than  the 
carpenter's.  The  barber,  nhdvi,  found  in  every  village,  shaved  the 
cultivators,  lighted  the  headman's  pipe,  shampooed  his  feet,  went 
with  his  daughter  to  her  father-in-law's  house,  and  acted  as  the 
village  surgeon.  They  held  a little  (100  highds)  free  land,  had  the 
same  grain  claim  as  the  potter,  and  received  a meal  from  every 
person  they  shaved.  The  washerman,  d/iofef,  found  in  about  half  the 
villages,  washed  the  clothes  of  the  male  members  of  the  village 
ofiicers'  and  hereditary  landholders'  families,  and  at  weddings 
supplied  white  floor-cloths.  They  held  no  land,  but  had  the  same  grain 
claims  as  the  barber,  and  at  weddings  were  fed  the  whole  time  and 
got  a turbanat  the  end.  The  tanner,  mdng,  found  in  about  one-quarter 
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of  tlie  villages,^  removed  dead  bodies,  and  on  getting  tbe  material, 
made  ropes  and  strung  cots.  They  held  no  free  land,  but  had  a right 
to  the  skins  of  dead  animals  and  a claim  to  one-fifth  less  grain  than 
the  potter.  They  maintained  themselves  by  making  baskets.  The 
astrologer,  joshi,  found  in  every  village,  went  about  on  the  first 
and  eleventh  of  each  half  of  the  month,  telling  lucky  and  unlucky 
hours  and  officiating  at  marriages  for  which  he  was  separately 
paid.  They  held  large  grants  (9659  highds)  of  free  land,  and  had 
the  same  grain  claim  as  the  mdng.  The  Musalman  priest,  mulla^ 
found  in  a few  villages  only,  sacrificed  sheep  at  religious  festivals. 
They  held  a considerable  amount  (1200  highds)  of  free  land,  and 
had  the  same  grain  claim  as  the  astrologer.  The  goldsmith,  sondr, 
found  in  one-fourth  of  the  villages,  examined  the  coins  paid  by 
husbandmen  to  Government  and  by  shopkeepers  to  husbandmen. 
They  held  no  land,  and  their  grain  claim  was  the  same  as  the 
mdng’s.  The  watchman,  jm/b’n  or  hhil,  who  guarded  the  gate  and 
caught  or  tracked  thieves  to  the  next  village,  held  large  (32,520 
highds)  grants  of  rent-free  land,  or  in  some  villages  small  sums  of 
money,  and  the  same  grain  claim  as  the  rndng.  The  waterman, 
Jcoli,  found  in  about  one-third  of  the  villages,  brought  travellers 
water  and  worked  as  a servant  to  the  district  officers  and  village 
headmen,  sweeping  their  yards,  fetching  water,  and  cleaning  their 
brass  and  copper  vessels.  They  supplied  water  at  all  village 
ceremonies,  and  whenever  a villager  ran  away  from  Government 
persecution,  the  holi  found  him  out  and  gave  him  daily  food. 
At  rivers  they  made  rafts  and  boats.  They  held  a considerable 
(16,307  highds)  amount  of  land,  and  had  the  same  grain  claim  as  the 
mdng. 

Of  the  village  staff  the  most  important  were  the  headman, 
the  accountant,  and  the  mhdr.  Under  the  former  government  the 
headmen  and  accountants  were  the  agents  between  the  villagers 
and  the  district  officers,  deshmukhs  and  deshjpdndes,  trying  on 
the  one  hand  to  make  the  district  officers  believe  that  they  were 
extracting  the  very  highest  possible  amount  from  the  villagers, 
and  on  the  other  hand  telling  the  people  that  the  terms  had 
been  settled  only  by  the  help  of  a private  present  to  the  district 
officers.  As  the  whole  work  of  distributing  the  demand  among 
the  villagers  was  in  their  hands,  they  had  great  power,  and  besides 
exempting  their  own  lands  from  a share  of  the  burdens,  were  often 
able  to  levy  special  cesses  for  their  private  advantage.  Under  the 
British  system,  though  they  were  no  longer  responsible  for  the 
village  revenue,  the  headman  and  accountant  remained  the  most 
important  of  the  village  officers  both  in  matters  of  revenue  and 
of  police.  Many  of  them  received  very  scanty  payment  from 
Government,  and  when  their  irregular  exactions  were  stopped, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  add  to  their  regular  emoluments.  An 
important  change  in  village  management  was  reducing  the  amount 
of  village  expenses,  gdon  kharch,  and  making  over  the  management 
of  the  fund  from  the  headman  to  the  mdmlatddr.  From  this  fund 


^ Where  there  were  no  mdngs,  a mhdr  did  the  work.  East  India  Papers,  IV.  704, 
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botli  district  and  village  officers  had  received  large  sums.  Under 
the  best  governments  the  village  charges  were  never  less  than 
twenty-five  per  cent ; they  were  often  as  much  as  fifty  per  cenE  and 
in  extreme  cases  were  double  or  treble  the  government  demand.^ 

As  the  headmen  were  well  acquainted  with  the  area  and  character 
of  their  tillage^  the  cultivators  were  seldom  able  to  gain  much  by 
concealment.  Their  plan  was  to  borrow  money  from  the  village 
banker  or  headman,  promising  to  repay  it  in  grain.  Then,  unless 
land  was  granted  them  on  easy  terms,  they  refused  to  cultivate.^ 
Besides  the  owners  of  alienated  estates,  landholders  belonged  to 
two  leading  classes,  hereditary  holders  or  proprietors,  vatajiddrs 
or  mirdsddrsj  and  tenants-at-will,  upris.  Of  proprietors  there 
were  very  few,  not  one  in  six,  and  almost  all  were  district  and 
village  officers.^  Except  officers,  who  might  dispose  of  their 
lands  and  offices  by  sale,  the  Khandesh  mirdsddr  could  only 
mortgage  his  lands.  Tenants-at-will,  iipris,  though  in  theory 
without  any  proprietary  right,  were  never  ousted  so  long  as  they 
paid  their  share  of  the  Government  demand.  The  same  rates 
were  levied  from  the  mirdsddr  as  from  the  tenant-at-will,  the  chief 
point  of  difference  being,  that  if  an  iipri  gave  up  his  field  he 
had  no  claim  to  take  it  again,  while  no  length  of  time  was  a 
bar  to  the  vatanddr’s  claim.  Under  the  former  government  the 
two  leading  forms  of  settlement  were  the  plough  tenure,  aut 
handi,  and  the  field  tenure,  thike  bandi.^  Under  the  new  system 
the  settlement  was  made  with  the  cultivator  and  not  with  the 
headman.  Each  cultivator  tilled  a certain  quantity  of  land  on 
his  private  account.  The  area  and  character  of  each  maffis  holding 
was  ascertained  through  the  headman,  and  the  assessment  was 
fixed  by  the  Collector.  When  the  settlement  was  over,  each 
cultivator  was  given  a paper,  patta,  stating  the  rate  of  assessment 
and  the  sum  he  had  to  pay.  When  he  made  any  payment,  a 
receipt  was  passed.^ 

Inquiry  into  the  land  revenue  settlement  of  the  district  showed 
that  though  they  had  substituted  a lump  assessment,  munddbandi^^ 
for  the  Musalman  acre -rate,  tankha^  the  Marathas  had  no  records. 


^ Capt.  Briggs,  9tli  October  1819  : Khdndesh  Collector’s  File  155  (Stat.),  1818-1844  • 
Ditto,  30th  Deer.  1821,  MS.  Selections  157  (1821  - 1829) j Ditto  (1821-22),  East  India 
Papers,  IV.  701-706.  Until  1847,  the  Collector  or  his  assistants  used  to  assign  lands  to 
the  village  servants  pcLtils,  kulkctTnis,  koli  and  hliil  watchmen,  and  TnhdTS,  wherever 
required,  according  to  a graduated  scale  fixed  in  1827  by  the  Assistant  Collector 
Capt.  Hodges.  In  1847,  Mr.  Young  the  Collector  doubted  the  legality  of  these 
alienations  and  the  practice  was  given  up.  Bom.  Gov.  Eev.  Bee.  17  of  1852 
77-79. 

2 Capt.  Briggs,  ,30th  Deer.  1821  : MS.  Sel.  157,  1821-1829. 

^ Almost  the  only  mirdsddrs  who  were  not  also  officers  were  settled  in  Bdgidn. 
Capt.  Briggs  : East  India  Papers,  IV.  694.  In  Capt.  Briggs’  opinion  (ditto,  694)  the 
overthrow  of  all  property  in  the  soil  took  place  under  Muhammadan  government. 

4 Capt.  Briggs:  East  India  Papers,  IV.  695. 

® Capt.  Briggs,  9th  Oct.  1819  : Khandesh  Collector’s  File  (Statistics)  1818-1844  • 
Ditto,  30th  December  1821  : MS.  Sel.  157,  1821  - 1829 ; Ditto  1822  : East  India 
Papers,  IV.  694-696,  701. 

® ‘ The  mode  of  assessing  in  the  lump  whole  plots  of  land  at  a fixed  sum,  without 
any  record  of  the  extent,  is  more  common  in  Khdndesh  than  in  other  provinces  ’ 
Mr.  Chaplin,  20th  August  1822  (Ed,  1877), 23,  28. 
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and  went  entirely  by  the  old  Mnsalinan  papers.^  The  old  Musalman 
papers  were  very  bard  to  get.  The  district  officers  threw  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  collecting  information.  They  not  only 
withheld  their  own  records,  bnt  nrg'ed  the  village  officers  to 
conceal  theirs.  No  complete  papers  showing  the  area  and  state  of 
the  land  were  forthcoming.  Such  as  were  produced  were  found  on 
measurement  to  be  false,  and  it  was  confessed  that  for  years  the 
lands  had  neither  been  measured  nor  assessed.^  There  was  no  fixed 
land  measurement  and  no  recognised  standard  of  assessment. 
Two  villages  close  to  each  other,  and  apparently  of  the  same  soil, 
were  assessed  differently.^  Some  villages,  the  property  of  a man 
of  influence  or  of  a friend  of  the  farmer,  enjoyed  a low  rental,  and 
had  been  much  enriched  by  the  influx  of  people  from  the 
neighbouring  over-assessed  lands.^ 

Though  measurements  were  faulty  and  rates  uneven,  they  could 
not  be  at  once  put  right.  It  was  not  possible  suddenly  to  introduce 
a new  standard  of  measurement.  The  old  customary  higha,  though 
it  varied  in  different  sub-divisions  and  was  by  no  means  uniform  in 
all  the  villages  of  one  sub-division,  was  accepted,  and  the  whole 
cultivated  land  measured.  No  new  rates  of  assessment  could  be 
framed,  so  in  each  holding,  after  a comparison  of  the  area  under 
tillage  and  the  kind  of  crop,  the  rental  was  fixed  on  the  average 
payments  of  the  ten  previous  years.  This  rental  included  all 
payments  that  could  be  discovered,  and  from  it  the  allowances  due 
to  the  district  and  village  officers  were  taken.  The  only  extra 
demand  was  a cess  formerly  levied  to  pay  the  watchmen,  havdlddrs, 
of  the  village  thrashing  floors.^  As  the  exactions  had  latterly  been 
steadily  increasing,  the  rental  founded  on  a ten  years^  average  was 
in  most  cases  less  than  the  previous  yearns  demand.  At  the  same 
time,  the  payments  for  concealed  tillage  brought  to  light  by  the  fresh 
measurements,  and  the  lowering  of  village  charges,  left  to  the  credit 
of  Grovernment  a revenue  £52,725  (Rs.  5,27,250)  in  excess  of  the 
previous  yearns  estimates.® 

In  1821,  after  three  years^  experience,  a standard  of  measurement 
and  standard  rates  of  assessment  were  introduced.  The  standard 
measure,  a rod  of  nine  feet,'^  took  the  place  of  the  variable 
customary  higlia.  Inquiry  into  the  assessment  showed  that  there 
were  three  classes  of  rates,  on  dry  land  jirdyat,  on  well- watered 
land  motasthal,  and  on  canal- watered  land  pdtasthal.  The  rates  on 


1 The  ancient  records  of  the  Moghal  government,  modzinds,  were  held  the  most 
authentic  that  could  be  produced.  They  were  either  in  the  hands  of  sub-divisional 
officers  or  with  the  chief  district  accountant,  sar  Idnungo,  at  S4vda  (Captain  Briggs, 
30th  Dec.  1821:  MS.  Sel.  157,1821-1829).  All  traces  of  correct  accounts  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years  were  lost  (1795- 1820),  and  the  actual  state  of  the  land  was 
sometimes  unknown  even  to  the  cultivators.  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  50  of  1822,  125. 

^ Capt.  Briggs,  30th  Dec.  1821  : MS.  Sel.  157,  1821-1829. 

3 Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  50  of  1822,  124. 

^ Mr.  Elphinstone’s  Report,  1819  (Ed.  1872),  28. 

® Capt.  Briggs,  30th  Dec.  1821,  MS.  Sel.  157,  1821-1829  : East  India  Papers,  IV, 
705  ; Capt.  Hodges,  25th  March  1829  : Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  262  of  1829. 

6 Capt.  Briggs,  31st  Oct.  1820  ; Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  50  of  1822,  125-126:  East 
India  Papers,  IV.  341. 

5"  Mr.  Giberne’s  Report,  10th  Nov.  1828  ; Capt.  Briggs,  East  India  Papers,  IV , 693. 
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dry  and  well-watered  land  depended  solely  on  the  quality  and 
extent  of  tlie  land ; tlie  rates  on  the  channel-watered'  land  depended 
partly  on  the  land  and  partly  on  the  kind  of  crops  grown.  In  dry  land 
there  were  122^  and  in  well-watered  land  there  were  sixty-eight 
varieties  of  assessment.  These  varieties  depended  almost  entirely  on 
different  ways  of  measuring  the  land.  In  the  channel- watered  lands 
the  higha  rates  varied  from  5s.  to  £7  (Es.  2J-Ks.  70)  according 
to  the  crops  gTown.  The  result  of  these  extreme  variations  was 
that  the  Grovernment  officers  tried  to  force  the  landholders  to 
grow  the  richest,  while  the  landholders^  as  far  as  they  could_, 
grew  the  poorest  crops  only.  Until  a revenue  survey  was  introduced, 
no  permanent  settlement  of  rates  was  possible.  The  changes  made 
(1819-1821)  by  Captain  Briggs  were,  by  the  help  of  an  uniform 
standard  of  measurement,  to  reduce  the  varieties  of  dry  land  rates 
to  eleven  and  of  well- watered  rates  to  eight.  In  the  case  of  channel- 
watered  lands  crop  rates  were  abolished,  and  the  rate  charged  on  all 
land  under  each  channel  was  made  uniform. ^ In  1820,  to  fix  the 
standard  acre  rates  on  dry  and  watered  land.  Captain  Briggs 
collected  confidential  produce  lists  from  different  parts  of  the 
district,  and  from  them  struck  an  average  of  the  best,  middle,  and 
worst  crops,  and  from  these  three  class-averages  fixed  one  general 
average.^  The  details  were,  in  dry  lands,  on  the  best  from  Es.  2 to 
Es.  on  the  middle  from  Ee.  1 to  Es.  2,  on  the  worst  from  annas  4 
to  Ee.  1,  and  on  658,000  higJias,  an  average  of  Es.  1-9-6  ; in  well- 
watered  lands,  on  the  best  from  Es.  5 to  Es.  7,  on  the  middle  from 
Es.  8 to  Es.  5,  on  the  worst  from  Ee.  1 to  Es.  8,  and  on  87,000  higJias^ 
an  average  of  Es.  8-12 ; in  channel-watered  land,  on  the  best  from 
Es.  21  to  Es.  70,  on  the  middle  from  Es.  8 to  Es.  21,  on  the  worst 
from  Ee.  1 to  Es.  8,  and  on  22  biglids,  an  average  of  Es.  1-18-6.^ 

When  the  rates  were  fixed,  the  Collector  publicly,  before  such  of 
the  villagers  as  chose  to  be  present,  settled  with  the  jpdtil  what 
each  cultivator  was  to  pay.  'J.^he  accountemt  gave  each  man  a note 
of  the  amount  due,  and  the  settlement  was  openly  read  aloud  at 
the  village  office.^  If  the  people  complained  of  loss  of  crops  from 
drought  or  blight,  the  mamlatdar  or  a confidential  clerk  went  to 
the  spot,  and  examined  the  state  of  things.^  ££hen  the  demand 
from^  each  cultivator  was  settled,  a register  was  drawn  up 
showing,  for  each  field  in  each  village,  its  number,  measurement, 
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1 Bom.  Ctov.  Rev.  Rec.  50  of  1822,  134,  136-138. 

1822,  139.  Of  the  produce,  cost,  and 
protit  ot  tillage,  in  dry,  well-watered,  and  channel- watered  lands.  Captain  Briggs  has 
ion  1 estimates.  In  dry  land  a cultivator  with  eight  bullocks  can  bring 
lUU  Dig  nets  01  dry  land  under  tillage  and  raise  a gross  produce  worth  Rs.  575.  On  this 
me  cost  of  tillage  would  be  Rs.  352,  the  rental  Rs.  200,  and  the  margin  of  profit 
xts.  23.  in  well-watered  land,  one  man  with  eight  bullocks  can  till  12  bir/hds  and 
raise  a gross  produce  worth  Rs.  528.  On  this  the  cost  of  tillage  would  beRs.^408 
the  rental  Rs.  72,  and  the  net  profit  Rs.  48.  In  channel- watered  land  eight  bullocks 
can  tiLl25  bighds,  yielding  a gross  produce  of  Rs.  924.  On  this  the  cost  of  tillage 
would  be  Rs.  577,  the  rental  Rs.  294  and  the  margin  of  profit  Rs.  53.  Captain  Briggs 
East  India  Papers,  IV,  691-693.  ’ 

3 Capt.  Briggs,  East  India  Papers,  IV.  693-694  : Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec  71  of  1823 

4 Capt.  Briggs,  9th  Oct.  1819  : Khandesh  Collector’s  File  155  (Statistics),  1818-1844 
Capt.  Briggs,  30th  Dec.  1821  : MS.  Sel.  157,  1821-1829. 
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class  of  soil^  and  rate  of  assessment.^  Under  the  revenue  farming 
system  tlie  contractor  commonly  paid  the  rental  in  advance,,  an 
allowance  being  given  for  interest.  When  the  crops  ripened,  they 
were  gathered  into  the  thrashing-floor,  and  a watchman,  liavdlddr, 
was  set  over  them.  Merchants  and  bankers  then  became  surety 
that  the  cultivators  would  pay  their  rents,  and  the  grain  was  allowed 
to  be  taken  away  and  sold.  Rent  was  generally  due  before  the 
crops  were  sold,  and  in  consequence  the  cultivators  were  forced  to 
sell  their  grain  and  sometimes  to  mortgage  their  crops  at  reduced 
prices,  and  suffered  impositions  of  all  sorts. ^ Under  the  new  system 
the  watchmen  were  a-bolished,  and  the  cultivators  allowed  time  to 
realise  the  value  of  their  crops  before  the  rent  was  called  for. 
The  rent  was  usually  taken  in  money.  When  rent  in  kind  was 
commuted  for  a money  payment,  the  amount  was  usually  fixed  at  the 
value  of  the  produce  in  the  preceding’  year.  But  the  system  varied 
much  in  different  parts  of  the  district.^  An  agreement  was  taken 
from  the  headman  on  behalf  of  the  village  to  make  good  all  casual 
defalcations  on  account  of  deaths,  desertions,  or  failures.^  The 
money  was  collected  by  the  headman  or  accountant  direct  from  the 
cultivators,  and  paid  by  him  to  the  stipendiary  officer,  shehhddr  or 
mdmlatddjr,  and  from  them  it  came  direct  into  the  treasury.^ 

In  the  early  years  of  British  rule  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive 
the  old  system  of  leasehold  cultivation.  Under  this  system, 
according  to  the  position  and  character  of  the  lands,  terms  were  fixed 
and  the  property  leased  to  a villag’e  headman  or  common  cultivator. 
During  the  first  year  the  land  was  rent-free,  during  the  second  it 
paid  a fourth,  during  the  third  a half,  and  so  on  till  in  the  fifth 
year  it  was  liable  for  the  full  amount.  This  system  of  leases  did  not 
work.  On  the  one  hand,  without  any  special  inducement  of  this 
kind,  the  maintenance  of  order  fostered  the  spread  of  tillage,  and  on 
the  other  the  people  now  enjoyed  fixity  of  tenure  without  a lease, 
and  the  memory  of  former  abuses  made  them  unwilling  to  undertake 
the  responsibility  of  a lease.® 

Among  the  earliest  measures  to  ensure  a better  knowledge  of 
the  country  was  a survey.  The  work  was  begun  in  1818  and  was 
continued  till  February  *1827.^  At  first  it  was  simply  topographical,® 
but  it  afterwards  included  the  classification  of  the  land  into  dry, 
garden,  and  waste.^ 

With  the  settlement  of  the  land  revenue,  the  no  less 
important  question  of  revenue  alienations  was  taken  up.  These, 


1 Capt.  Briggs,  80th  Dec.  1821  : M.S,  Sel.  157,  1821-1829. 

^ Capt.  Briggs,  1821-22,  East  India  Papers,  IV.  699. 

^ East  India  Papers,  IV.  699. 

® Capt.  Briggs,  East  India  Papers,  IV.  697. 

® Capt.  Briggs,  9th  Oct.  1819  : Kh^ndesh  Collector’s  File  155,  1818-1844. 

® Capt.  Briggs,  East  India  Papers,  IV.  697.  ‘The  system  of  leases  was  not  ffiven 
up  till  1837.’  Vlr.  W.  Ramsay,  C.A 

^ Government  Letter  to  Mr.  Pringle  the  Survey  Officer,  5th  February  1827. 

8 Mr.  Elphinstone  to  the  Collector,  6th  December  1818  : KhMidesh  Collector’s 
Survey  File  435,  1818-1842. 

^ Collector’s  Letter  to  the  Commissioner,  9th  June  1826  : Khdndesh  Collector’s 
Survey  File  435,  1818- 1842. 
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under  the  Maratha  government^  had  increased  enormously,  and  in 
the  later  and  more  disturbed  years,  force  and  fraud  had  joined  to 
swell  the  roll  of  unauthorised  alienations.  Lists  of  all  claims  to 
exemption  wore  prepared.  Each  case  was  sifted,  and  if  the 
authority  was  found  valid  and  the  grant  was  in  accordance  with  the 
recognised  rules  of  the  Peshwa^s  government,  it  was  continued. 
When  no  valid  title  was  found,  the  grant  was  struck  off  the  rolls. ^ 

Though  it  was  abolished  as  regards  the  land,  the  farming  system 
was  maintained  in  other  branches  of  revenue.  The  customs  were 
farmed,  and  there  was  at  first  much  competition  with  a marked 
increase  of  revenue.  But  in  1821  the  farmers  lost  heavily  and  the 
returns  were  greatly  reduced.^  The  chief  item  of  miscellaneous 
revenue  was  the  license  tax,  moMarfa.  This  cess  was  either  levied 
from  the  individual  or  a lump  sum  was  recovered  from  the  head  of 
a body  of  craftsmen,  and  he  was  left  to  distribute  the  amounts  as  he 
chose.  The  incidence  of  the  tax  was  most  unequal.  In  some  towns 
it  was  oppressive,  in  others  it  was  little  more  than  nominal.  Other 
miscellaneous  taxes,  yielding  a total  revenue  of  £203  (Rs.  2030), 
were  in  1820,  on  Captain  Briggs^  recommendation,  abolished.^ 

The  result  of  these  changes  was  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  The 
system  of  settling  with  individual  cultivators  was  at  first  opposed. 
But  it  became  popular  so  soon  as  the  villagers  understood  that  it  freed 
them  from  the  district  officers"  demands.^  In  1818,  though  cholera 
swept  off  thousands  and  severely  crippled  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  the  season  was  on  the  whole  favourable.  Grrain  prices  ruled 
high,  and  of  £119,081  (Rs.  11,90,810),  the  amount  for  collection, 
all  but  £385  (Rs.  3850)  were  realised.  The  people  were  very  poor, 
housed  in  hovels,  and  scantily  clothed.  Still  the  security  of  person 
and  property,  together  with  liberal  tillage  advances,  and  leases 
granted  on  most  easy  terms,  made  them  industrious.  The  powers  of 
the  labouring  classes  were  strained  to  their  utmost.  Numbers  of 
day  labourers  were  setting  up  as  landholders,  and  except  with  the 
greatest  difficulty,  neither  cattle  nor  men  could  be  hired.^  Next 
year  (1819-20),  though  the  district  again  suffered  severely  from 
cholera,  the  tillage  area  rose  by  98,389  highds,  and  the  collections, 
with  only  £891  (Rs.  8910)  of  remissions,  by  £14,715  (Rs.  1,47,150). 
Prices  again  ruled  high,  and  in  spite  of  a considerable  rise  in  the 
rates,  the  revenue  was  realised  without  pressure,  as  the  people 
were  relieved  from  vexatious  inquisition  and  could  sell  their  grain 
to  the  best  advantage  and  pay  their  rents  without  mortgaging 
their  crops  to  usurious  moneylenders.®  In  1820  a time  of  very 
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^ Mr.  W.  Ramsay,  C.S. 

2 Capt.  Briggs,  25th  Sept.  1822  : Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  72  of  1823,  101  - 102.  The 
revenue  rose  from  £7404  (Rs.  74,040)  in  1817  to  £17,081  (Rs.  1,70,810)  in  1820  (Rev. 
Rec.  50  of  1822,  150).  At  first  the  land  customs  rates  were  extremely  burdensome. 
Between  Chopdaand  the  west  of  the  district  there  were  six  tolls,  which,  on  one  bullock- 
load of  160  pounds  (2  mans)  of  indigo,  levied  £1  9s.  5d.  (Rs.  14-11-4) ; Minute,  May 
1829  and  Government  Letter,  12th  May  1829,  in  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  262  of  1829. 

3 Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  50  of  1822,  145-150. 

^Oapt.  Briggs,  30th  December  1821,  MS.  Sel.  157,  1821-1829;  Mr.  Elphinstone’a 
Report,  25th  October  1819  (Ed.  1872),  28. 

5 Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  50  of  1822,  153-154,  Ditto  50  of  1822,  130- 131 . 
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great  pressure  set  in.  The  rains  failed^  and  large  remissions^  £9535 
(Rs.  95_,350)j  had  to  he  granted.  At  the  same  time^  as  the  tillage 
area  had  increased  by  84_,800  bighds,  in  spite  of  the  failure  of  crops,, 
the  price  of  grain  gradually  fell.  The  revenue  was  recovered^  but 
some  of  the  later  instalments  were  paid  slowly  and  grudgingly.^  Next 
year  (1821)  matters  grew  worse.  The  early  crops  suffered  from 
want  of  rain  and  the  late  crops  were  destroyed  by  blight^  arid  all 
the  time^  in  spite  of  a slight  fall  of  16^520  bighds  in  the  tillage  area^ 
from  the  movements  to  other  districts  of  many  of  the  consuming 
military  classes,  grain  kept  falling.^  Prices  were  now  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  per  cent  lower  than  they  had  been  for  thirty  years.  A 
reduction  of  rents  was  urgently  required.^  Many  of  the  new  land- 
holders^ without  capital  to  support  them^  were  ruined^  and  though 
£12^975  (Rs.  1,29^750)  were  remitted^  land  yielding  a revenue  of 
£2D934  (Rs.  2^19,,340)  was  thrown  up."^  To  meet  the  distress, 
Government  ordered  the  Collector  to  abandon  the  regular  assess- 
ment and  make  such  change  in  the  Government  demand  as  seemed 
to  him  necessary.^  The  next  season  (1822-23)  was  again  trying. 
The  early  crops  were  partly  spoiled  by  too  much  rain^  and  the  cold 
weather  harvest  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  blights  and 
thunderstorms.®  In  spite  of  a further  fall  of  100,, 776  bighds  in  the 
tillage  area^  grain  still  continued  cheap^  and  Captain  Briggs  advised 
a further  rent  reduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent.^  The  district 
was  still  covered  with  almost  endless  forests^  a den  of  tigers  and 
wild  animalsb®  At  the  same  time,  compared  with  1818,  large 
numbers  of  settlers  had  come  from  Berar,  Sindians  territory, 
and  Gujarat.  284,870  bighds  had  been  redeemed  for  tillage, 
155  villages  re-peopled,  and  some  of  the  lands  of  105  others 
reclaimed.®  The  following  year  (1823-24)  began  with  an  increase 
of  24,204  bighds  in  the  tillage  area.  The  season  was  unfavourable. 
But  a rise  in  prices  to  their  old  (1819)  level  helped  the  husbandmen, 
and  though  £4318  (Rs.  43,180)  were  remitted,  the  net  collections 
rose  by  £10,004  (Rs.  1,00,040).  In  1824-25  the  tillage  area 
increased  by  16,070  bighds.  It  was  a season  of  almost  utter  failure 
of  crops.  £64,843  (Rs.  6,48,430)  or  nearly  half  of  the  revenue 
was  remitted,  leaving  a net  collection  of  only  £69,044  (Rs.  6,90,440), 
the  smallest  revenue  on  record.  Next  year  (1825-26) , helped  by  these 


^ Capt.  Briggs,  25th  September  1822:  Bom.  Gov.  Bev.  Rec.  72  of  1823,  99. 

2 Capt.  Briggs,  25th  September  1822:  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  72  of  1823,  99. 

3 Capt.  Briggs,  25th  September  1822:  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  72  of  1823,  100-101, 

4 Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec,  72  of  182.3,  99,114. 

5 Capt.  Briggs,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  72  of  1823,  98.  Besides  from  the  misfortunes 
noted  in  the  text,  Khdndesh  suffered  from  the  attacks  of  Bhils  and  the  ravages  of 
tigers.  (Mr.  Chaplin,  20th  August  1822,  para.  21).  There  was  also  a great  flood  in 
September  when  65  villages  were  entirely  and  50  were  partly  swept  away  with  an 
estimated  loss  of  £25,000.  Capt.  Briggs,  5th  December  1822  and  15th  February 
1823  : Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  72  of  1823,  106. 

® Bom,  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  72  of  1823,  106.  7 Ditto  ditto,  105-106. 

s Mr.  Chaplin,  20th  August  1822  : East  India  Papers,  IV.  515.  So  also  Capt. 
Briggs  (31st  October  1820)  writes  : ‘ A vast  extent  of  jungle  remains  in  the  heart 
of  Khdndesh,  nearly  one-half  of  the  villages  of  the  interior  are  deserted  and  given 
to  wild  beasts.’  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  50  of  1822,  157. 

^ Capt.  Briggs,  East  India  Papers,  IV.  697  ; Mr.  Chaplin,  ditto  515. 
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^ most  liberal  remissions  and  by  high  grain  prices,  the  tillage  area 
i increased  by  113,891  highds.  The  season  was  again  unfavourable, 
j and  £10,790  (Rs.  1,07,900)  were  remitted.  In  1826-27  the 
{ continued  high  produce  prices  caused  a further  spread  of  1053  highds 

! of  tillage.  The  season  was  unfavourable,  and  £20,543  (Rs.  2,05,430) 

[ had  to' be  remitted.  The  high  prices  prevented  distress,  and  next 
\ year  (1827-28)  there  was  a further  rise  in  tillage  of  26,052  highds, 
f and  in  spite  of  large  remissions,  £12,845  (Rs.  1,28,450),  the 
■:  revenue  rose  by  £11,017  (Rs.  1,10,170). 

I 

In  1828,  the  Collector  Mr.  Griberne^  furnished  Grovernment 
} with  the  following  detailed  account  of  the  revenue  system  then  in 
j force,  ^ For  revenue  purposes  the  district  was  distributed  over  fifteen 
I sub-divisions,  tdluhojs,  with,  in  each,  eight  to  sixteen  petty  divisions, 
i tarafs  or  tappds,  of  four  to  fifty  villages.  For  revenue  purposes 
ij  each  village  had  two  chief  officers,  the  headman,  pdtil,  and  the 
- accountant,  kulkarni.  Each  petty  division  was  under  a shekhddr, 

:j  and  each  sub-division  under  a mdmlatddr.  The  village  headman 
? encouraged  the  cultivator  to  take  up  fresh  land,  helped  him  with 
1 advice,  and  stood  security  for  his  payment  of  advances.  About  the 
3 beginning  of  October,  with  the  petty  divisional  officer  the  sub- 
divisional  hereditary  officer  and  the  village  accountant,  the  headman 
helped  in  the  yearly  survey  of  the  village  land  and  crops,  aiding  and 
superintending  ^ the  measurement  of  the  cultivated  lands.  The 
accountant  estimated  the  sum  expected  to  be  realised  from  each 
landholder,  and  forwarded  it  to  the  sub-divisional  officer,  together 
with  a rough  register  of  land  thrown  up,  of  exchanges  and  of  increase 
and  decrease  in  tillage  with  the  cause  assigned  in  each  case.  From 
these  estimates,  the  sub-divisional  officer  formed  a general  estimate, 
and  forwarded  it  to  the  district  head-quarters.  At  the  time  of  the 
yearly  survey  the  accountantnot  ed  the  proceedings  of  the  Survey, 
anct  from  the  measurements  made  a kulghadni  jarif  showing,  with 
numbers  attached,  the  fields  held  by  each  cultivator,  and  a second 
statement,  kulghadni  dar,  of  the  amount  due  on  each  higha 
according  to  the  rates  in  force  in  the  former  year.  From  these 
individual  ^ accounts,  he  compiled  a general  village  statement, 
goshvdra,  ^ giving  each  cultivators  name  and  the  size  of  his  holding 
and  showing  any  decrease  or  increase  with  its  cause. 

The  petty  divisional  officer,  shekhddr,  with  a charge  yielding  from 
£500  to  £1500  (Rs.  5000 -Rs.  15,000),  moved  from  village  to  village, 
overlooking  the  village  officers  and  stirring  up  the  headmen.  As  a 
check  on  the  village  officers,  he  kept  an  account  of  receipts,  tested  the 
entries  by  comparing  them  with  cultivators^  papers,  and  forwarded 
i a monthly  statement  to  the  sub -divisional  officer.  The  sub- divisional 
officer,  mdmlatddr,  at  the  sowing  seasons,  moved  about  the  petty 
divisions  under  his  charge  encouraging’  the  people.  At  another  period 
of  the  year  he  went  on  circuit  to  distribute  the  landholders^  settle- 
ment papers,  kul  pattds.  In  this  settlement  was  entered  the  area  of 
■ land  held,  the  higha  rate  due,  the  village  expenses,  and  the  total 
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sum  to  be  paid.  On  delivering  this  deed,  the  mamlatdar  entered 
minutely  into  the  landholder's  account^  compared  his  statement  with 
the  village  accountant's  statement,  and  receiving  the  accountant’s 
memoranda  of  payments,  endorsed  the  settlement  paper  with 
the  sum  paid  and  delivered  it.  The  mamlatdar  made  advances, 
takcivi,  in  May  and  June  for  the  early,  and  in  August  and  September 
for  the  late  crops.  He  sent  to  the  head-quarters  a detailed  monthly 
account  of  receipts  and  disbursements  ; forwarded  weekly  statements 
of  treasury  balances ; and  on  the  first  of  the  month  sent  the  sum 
to  the  head- quarter  treasury.  At  the  close  of  the  year  a clerk, 
kdrkun,  attended  at  head-quarters  with  the  whole  of  the  accounts, 
when  they  were  compared  and  balanced.  When  the  sub -divisional 
and  village  officers’  yearly  measurement  of  tilled  lands  was  nearly 
completed,  the  Collector  and  his  assistants,  travelling  through 
the  district,  with  the  usual  establishments,  the  petty  divisional,  the 
hereditary  sub-divisional,  and  the  village  officers,  completed  for  each 
village  its  yearly  settlement.  The  general  village  statement,  goshvdra^ 
was  examined  by  the  European  officer  and  necessary  changes  were 
made.  From  this  was  formed  the  village  settlement  deed,  thardv  hand, 
shewing  the  changes  from  the  last  year’s  settlement  and  the  reasons 
of  the  changes.  The  rates  of  assessment  were  fixed  on  the  basis  of 
old  customary,  mdmul,  rates.  An  attempt  made  in  1821,  by  testing 
the  soil  to  fix  the  rates  according  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  land, 
had,  from  the  want  of  a sufficiently  scientific  system,  proved  unsatis- 
factory and  been  abandoned.  Until  a just  and  accurate  survey  could 
be  made,  the  settlement  officers  contented  themselves  with  equalising 
the  rates  whenever  an  inequality  in  assessment  came  to  light.  As  the 
rates  were  admittedly  fixed  on  no  certain  basis,  and  as  nothing  was 
known  as  to  the  margin  of  profit  they  left  to  the  landholder,  the 
grant  of  remissions  was  a part  of  the  system.  When  crops  failed 
either  partially  or  wholly,  the  sub -divisional  and  district  officers  made 
careful  inquiries  as  to  the  extent  of  the  loss  and  fixed  corresponding 
remissions.  When  the  crops  were  cut  and  the  grain  brought 
into  the  village  stack-yard,  it  had  to  be  watched  until  security  was 
given  for  the  payment  of  the  Grovernment  dues.  The  times  prescribed 
for  the  cultivator’s  payments  were  from  October  to  January  for  the 
early,  and  from  January  to  April  for  the  late  crops. ^ The  headman 
helped  in  realising  the  revenue  and  furnished  the  authorities  with 
the  names  of  defaulters.  The  accountant  kept  a record,  tahsil,  of 
each  landholder’s  payments,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  furnished 
a statement  of  actual  receipts. 

About  the  same  time  (1829?),  Colonel  Sykes,  from  an  inquiry  into 
the  Khmidesh  returns,  showed  that  it  was  the  most  heavily  taxed 
of  the  Deccan  districts.  This  was  perhaps  partly  due  to  the  specially 
large  area  of  garden  land,  But  even  without  the  garden  land,  it 
seemed  that  the  higha  rate  averaged  from  2^.  to  18s.  3d.  (Re.  1-^ 


^ In  practice  the  rules  about  instalments  were  not  followed.  Up  to  1852  their 
rents  were  often  recovered  from  the  poorer  landholders  in  one  lump  sum  before  their 
crops  were  disposed  of.  Bom.  Gov,  Kev.  Bee.  20  of  1857,  part  11,  3239-3241, 
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Ks.  9 as.  2)  or  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent  higher  than  the 
rate  in  other  districts  d 

The  district  which  for  some  seasons  had  suffered  from  failure  of 
crops,  had  now  five  years  (1828-1832)  of  most  abundant  harvests. 
But  there  was  neither  a local  nor  an  outside  demand  for  the  grain^ 
and  the  markets  were  speedily  glutted,  Indian  millet,  jvdri,  falling 
I to  115  pounds  in  1828  and  144  in  1829.  This  fall  made  the  money 
! assessment  ruinously  heavy  and  caused  the  most  widespread 
I distress.  The  assessments  represented  so  large  a share  of  the  crops 
that  their  payment  and  the  expenses  of  immediate  subsistence, 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  absorbed  the  cultivator's  produce,  leaving 
him  no  margin  for  improvement.^  Many  had  to  give  up  agriculture 
and  seek  other  means  of  earning  a living.^  Between  1827-28 
and  1829-30,  the  tillage  area  fell  by  67,766  highds.  Only  by  a 
general  lowering  of  assessment  could  prosperity  be  maintained. 
Government  were  satisfied^  that  the  general  state  of  parts  of 
Khandesh  was  worse  than  the  other  Deccan  districts.  To  amend 
matters,  one  very  important  object  was  to  encourage  irrigation  and 
garden  tillage,  and  with  this  object  very  great  reductions  in  the 
rates  on  well- watered  land  were  sanctioned,  and  the  offer  of 
advances  for  building  wells  encouraged.  Reductions  were  also 
ordered  in  dry  crop  lands  wherever  inquiry  shewed  excessive  rates. 
From  five  to  ten  years^  leases  on  favourable  terms,  both  of  small 
holdings  and  of  villages,  were  granted,  and  remissions  amounting  to 
£29,848  (Rs.  2,98,480)  sanctioned.^  These  reductions  and  special 
measures  did  much  to  relieve  the  distress.  Next  year  (1830-31) 
the  tillage  area  rose  by  38,063  highds^  and  remissions  fell  to  £7981 
(Rs.  79,810).  Mr,  Dunlop  (November  1831)  found  the  people 
in  much  better  circumstances,  comfortable,  and  contented.®  The 
large  area  of  waste  gave  ample  room  for  grazing  cattle,  and  most 
of  the  cultivators  kept  cows  enough  to  increase  their  stock  and 
occasionally  had  some  animals  to  sell.  Their  buffalo  milk,  besides 
supporting  the  family,  enabled  them  to  make  considerable  quantities 
of  clarified  butter.  The  sales  yielded  good  profits.  On  the  whole, 
Mr.  Dunlop  thought  the  people  of  Khandesh  much  better  off  than 
most  others.^  But  again  there  came  a fresh  fall  of  prices,  Indian 
millet,  yrarf,  going  as  low  as  144  pounds,  with  a shrinking  of  20,033 
highds  in  the  tillage  area  and  a rise  of  £3608  (Rs.  36,080)  in 
remissions.  This  was  followed  by  a year  (1832-33)  of  almost  total 
failure  of  crops  in  which  the  tillage  area  was  further  reduced  by 
40,358  highds.  Very  liberal  remissions,  £34,298  (Rs.  3,42,980) 
were  granted,  and  the  rise  in  Indian  millet  prices  to  sixty-seven 
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1 Col.  Sykes  in  Lithographed  Papers,  152. 

2 Minute  dated  May  1829,  on  Klidndesh  assessment  and  Revenue  Reports,  Bom. 
Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  262  of  1829. 

3 Capt.  Hodges,  25th  March  1829  : Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  262  of  1829. 

4 Minute  dated  May  1829,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  262  of  1829. 

^ Gov.  Letter  886,  12th  May  1829,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  262  of  1829. 

® Mr.  Dunlop,  29th  Nov.  1831 : Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  406  of  1832,  13-14. 
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pounds  helped  the  people  to  tide  over  thedr  distress  without  any  loss 
of  resources. 

For  several  years  (1833-1837)  prices  continued  high;  the  result 
was  a spread  in  the  tillage  area  from  888,757  bighds  in  1833-34  to 
1,201,157  highds  in  1837-38,  and  a corresponding  rise  in  the  net 
collections  from  £121,463  to  £131,447  (Rs.  1 2,14,630 -Rs.  13,14,470). 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Mitchell,  who  passed  through  Rhandesh  in  January 
1837,  noticed  that  though  many  villages  were  partly  or  altogether 
deserted  and  large  tracts  of  land  lay  untilled  and  covered  with 
brushwood,  Grovernment  was  doing  much  to  open  wells  and  repair 
ponds  and  dams,  and  the  people,  though  very  poor,  were  obliging 
and  industrious.  Nowhere  were  the  blessings  of  English  rule  so 
evident,  and  nowhere  had  he  seen  those  blessings  so  much  appreciated. 
In  the  Konkan  and  Deccan  were  constant  murmurings ; in  Khandesh 
he  heard  not  a single  expression  of  discontent^  but  many  of 
gratitude.^ 

In  1838-39  came  another  year  of  extreme  scarcity,  with  a fall  in  the 
tillage  area  of  29,127  highds  and  in  the  net  collections  of  £46,373 
(Rs.  4,63,730).  The  rise  in  prices  caused  amarked  increase  in  1839-40 
of  59,997  highds  in  tillage  and  of  £62,811  (Rs.  6,28,110)  in  net 
collections.  This,  from  a sudden  drop  in  prices,  was  again  followed  by 
a heavy  fall.  And  in  1 841-42,  in  spite  of  a rise  of  33,349  highds  and 
£6363  (Rs.  63,630)  of  revenue,  Mr.  Vibart  the  Revenue  Commissioner 
found  the  assessments  unsatisfactory.  He  knew  that  on  account  of  its 
costliness,  a regular  survey  could  not  be  introduced.  Still  he  thought 
much  might  be  done  by  careful  revisions  on  the  part  of  the  Collector 
and  his  assistants.  The  mamlatdar^s  charges  were  too  large, 
and  their  subordinates  were  underpaid  and  badly  supervised. 
Had  it  not  been  for  its  natural  richness  and  the  large  area  of 
waste  land,  the  faulty  management  of  Khandesh  would  have  forced 
itself  into  notice.  At  the  same  time,  especially  in  the  south-west, 
the  repair  of  dams,  and  in  channel -watered  lands,  the  introduction 
of  a higha  instead  of  a crop  rate  had  done  much  good.^  In  1843-44 
there  was  a drop  in  the  tillage  area  of  7326  highds,  and  in  the 
collections  of  £965  (Rs.  9650).  The  next  season  (1844-45)  was  very 
unfavourable.  The  rains  began  well.  But,  except  a few  heavy 
local  showers  in  September,  they  ceased  with  the  first  downpour.^ 
The  result  was  a fall  in  the  tillage  area  of  36,253  highds,  and  in  the 
net  collections  of  £31,385  (Rs.  3,13,850).  Writing  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  (3rd  October)  Mr.  Inverarity  complained  that  in 
the  eastern  districts,  Savda,  Jamner,  Nasirabad,  and  Erandol,  the 
upper  classes  had  greatly  decayed.  In  Savda,  Raver,  and  Erandol, 
were  many  mansions,  once  rich  and  handsome,  now  either  ruined  or 
only  part  inhabited.  The  common  people  of  Jamner,  Nasirabad, 
and  part  of  Erandol  were  fairly  well  off;  in  Savda  and  the  rest  of 
Erandol  they  were  extremely  poor  burdened  by  a hopelessly  heavy 
land  tax.  Though  they  varied  to  a certain  extent,  the  people  were 


^ Oriental  Christian  Spectator,  VIII.  (1837),  196-197. 

^ Report,  24th  February  1842. 

^ Mr.  Bell,  Collector,  31st  January  1846  : Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  16  of  1847,  48. 
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on  the  whole  apathetic  and  lazy,  and  took  very  little  trouble  in  the 
growth  of  their  crops. ^ 

The  next  season  (1845-46)  was  again  most  unfavourable.  The 
early  rainfall  was  sufficient  and  timely,  and  the  sowing  of  the  early 
crops  was,  about  the  middle  of  August,  completed  under  fairprospects 
of  a good  return.  But  again  the  rain  ceased.  The  early  harvest  failed 
to  an  unusual  extent,  and  the  late  crops  were  utterly  destroyed  by 
scorching  sun  and  want  of  dew.  Every  effort  was  made  to  spread 
irrigation.  Free  resort  was  allowed  to  wells  that  had  not  been  used 
for  five  years ; all  charges  on  temporary  dams  and  watercourses 
v^ere  remitted  ; and  £1600  (Rs.  16,000)  were  spent  in  repairing  and 
deepening  wells.  These  measures  were  successful  and  emigration 
was  prevented.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season'  grain  prices  rose 
very  high,  and  in  the  hope  of  raising  them  still  further,  the  dealers 
refused  to  open  their  stores.  Arrangements  were  being  made  for 
bringing  in  Government  grain,  but  large  private  importations  by 
Central  India  speculators  did  away  with  the  need  of  such  a measure. 
Cholera  of  an  aggravated  type  greatly  increased  the  distress.  To 
relieve  it  £63,688  (Rs.  6,36,880)  were  remitted.  The  result  was 
chat  the  bulk  of  the  people  passed  through  this  second  failure  of 
crops  without  their  resources  being  seriously  crippled.  The  follow- 
ing year  (1846-47)  showed  a rise  in  the  tillage  area  of  160,783 
higlids  and  in  the  net  collections  of  £76,931  (Rs.  7,69,310),  by  much 
the  highest  figures  that  had  ever  been  known  in  Khandesh.  The 
next  season  (1847-48)  was  again,  on  the  whole,  favourable.  In 
certain  places  the  early  harvest  was  slightly  damaged.  But 
favoured  by  abundant  late  rains,  the  cold  weather  crops  yielded 
richly.  At  harvest  time,  especially  in  the  east  of  the  district,  large 
numbers  of  field  rats  attacked  the  grain.  But  they  soon  disappeared 
without  causing  serious  loss.  The  returns  showed  a rise  in 
the  tillage  area  of  36,579  highas  and  in  collections  of  £4262 
(Rs.  42,620).  In  this  year  much  progress  was  made  in  repairing 
dams  and  watercourses,  and  along  the  Bombay- Agra  road, 
rest-houses  were  built  and  wells  sunk.^  The  next  season 
(1848-49)  was  again  less  favourable.  The  latter  rains  failed  and 
caused  some  damage  to  the  early  and  much  injury  to  the  late 
harvest.^  Remissions  rose  from  £2379  (Rs,  23,790)  in  1847-48  to 
£15,763  (Rs.  1,57,630)  in  1848-49,  and  the  net  collections  fell 
from  £179,428  (Rs.  17,94,280)  to  £164,490  (Rs.  16,44,900).  The 
next  season  (1849-50)  was  a year  of  very  heavy  and  constant  rain- 
fall. Many  houses  were  thrown  down  and  a large  area  of  standing- 
crops  was  destroyed.  At  the  same  time  the  state  of  the  district  was, 
on  the  whole,  satisfactory.  The  people  were  willing  and  able  to 
increase  tillage,  and  would  have  done  so  had  not  the  incessant  rain 
hindered  them  from  sowing.  In  the  south-west  of  the  district,^ 
except  in  the  unhealthy  tracts  near  the  Dang  forests  where  they 
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^ Mr.  G.  Inverarity,  3rd  October  1844  : Bom.  Gov,  Bev.  Rec.  8 of  1846,  141-181. 

2 Mr.  Elphinston,  Collector,  Rev.  Rec.  23  of  1851,  22-24,  62,  67-68. 

3 Bom,  Rev.  Rec.  16  of  1852,  189-190. 
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were  in  the  lowest  state  of  poverty_,  the  people  were  tolerably 
prosperous  and  there  were  no  revenue  outstandings.  The  repairing 
of  dams  and  ponds  and  the  sinking  of  wells  had  greatly  improved 
their  condition^  After  this  year  of  heavy  rainfall  came  a season 
(1850-51)  of  drought.  Except  in  July^  the  latter  part  of  August^  and 
a few  light  and  partial  showers  in  October,  rain  entirely  failed. 
When  prospects  began  to  look  threatening,  all  special  water  cesses 
between  the  1st  May  and  31st  October  were  remitted,  and  later  on, 
as  the  failure  proved  more  severe,  this  concession  was  continued  till 
April  1851.  In  addition  to  this  special  measure,  remissions  to  the 
amount  of  £13,978  (Rs.  1,39,780)  were  granted.  These  remissions 
varied  from  26'85  per  cent  in  Sultanpur  to  0*96  in  Jamner,  and 
amounted  to  7*87  per  cent  of  the  district  land  revenue.  Except  in 
Amalner  and  Pimpalner,  larger  remissions  were  required  in  the 
parts  of  the  district  that  chiefly  depended  on  their  late  harvest.  In 
spite  of  the  dearness  of  food,  which  in  October  rose  almost  to  famine 
prices,  and  of  epidemics  of  cholera  and  small-pox  which  carried  off 
hundreds  of  people,  these  measures  succeeded  in  stopping  emigration, 
and  left  the  state  of  the  people  so  little  reduced  that  they  were  able 
to  pay  every  rupee  of  rental.^  In  the  next  year  (1851-52)  the 
rainfall  was  again  unfavourable.  During  the  first  three  weeks  the 
early  crops  suffered  from  want  of  rain,  and  again,  about  the  middle 
of  the  season,  the  rains  entirely  held  off,  and  the  weather  growing 
too  soon  dry,  prevented  the  sowing  of  the  full  area  of  late  crops. 
The  season  was  also  unhealthy,  cholera  causing  great  ravages. 
Remissions  were  granted,  varying  from  15*93  per  cent  in  Sultanpur 
to  0*24  per  cent  in  Jamner,  and  amounting  to  4*88  per  cent  of  the 
district  land  revenue.  In  spite  of  the  bad  season  the  results  were 
favourable.^  Tillage  spread  by  79,227  highds,  and  the  net  collections 
rose  by  £15,176  (Rs.  1,51,760). 

This  brings  to  a close  the  first  period  of  Khandesh  land  administra- 
tion. During  the  first  fifteen  years,  in  consequence  of  the  great  fall 
in  produce  prices,  the  rates  proved  so  burdensome  that  they  had 
to  be  greatly  reduced.  The  result  was  that  though  between  1818 
and  1832  the  tillage  area  had  spread  from  603,132  higJids  to  760,201 
us,  the  revenue  for  collection  fell  from  £119,081  (Rs.  11,90,81 0) 
to  £118,953  (Rs.  11,89,530)  and  the  net  collections  from  £118  696 
(Rs.  11,86,960)  to  £84,360  (Rs.  8,43,600).  From  1833,  with 
moderate  rents  and  on  the  whole  dearer  grain,  the  progress  of  the 
district  was,  except  in  the  bad  years  of  1838  and  1845,  almost 
unchecked,  the  tillage  area  rising  from  888,757  bightis  in  1833-34 
to  1,436,035  in  1851-52  and  the  net  collections  from  £121  463 
(Rs.  12,14,630)  to  £178,804  (Rs.  17,88,040). 

The  increase  of  population,  after  the  first  influx  of  settlers  during 
the  early  years  of  settled  Government,  had  for  some  time  been  very 


1 Mr.  Havelock,  22nd  Feb.  1851,  Rev.  Rec.  17  of  1852,  177-178  ; Mr.  Elphinston 

12tb  Feb.  1852  ; Ditto,  41-42,  48-49.  ' 

2 Mr.  Elphinston,  6th  March  1852  : Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  14  of  1855  176-181  187 

211-213.  ' ’ ’ 

3 Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  12  of  1856,  part  5,  1319-1321,  1324. 
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gradual.  Between  1824  and  1839  there  was  only  a rise  from  332^370 
to  353,674  or  an  average  yearly  increase  of  barely  half  a per  cent. 
From  1839  progress  became  more  rapid.  In  1846  the  total  bad  risen 
to  685,619,  and  in  1851  to  778,112.  No  complete  details  of  the 
corresponding  development  of  the  agricultural  stock  and  water 
! supply*  are  available.  Beturns  show  that  in  the  five  years 

I ending  1851,  houses  had  increased  from  170,564  to  178,040,  cattle 
from  887,258  to  926,281,  ploughs  from  67,072  to  68,506,  carts 
! from  36,600  to  42,787,  wells  from  27,412  to  28,250,  ponds  from  103 
to  111,  dams  from  149  to  162,  and  watercourses  from  159  to220} 

The  following  statement^  shows  the  price  of  Indian  millet,  the 
I tillage  area,  the  land  revenue,  the  remissions,  the  net  collections, 
i and  as  far  as  it  is  available,  the  population  during  the  thirty-four 
years  ending  1851-52  : 

Khdndesh  Land  Administration,  1818-1852^ 


Year. 

Indian  Mil- 
let Pounds 
the  Rupee. 

Tillage 

Area. 

land 

Revenue. 

Remissions. 

Net 

Collections. 

Popula- 

tion 

1818-19  

j 76 

Bighds. 

603,132 

Rs. 

11,90,808 

Rs. 

3448 

Rs. 

11,86,960 

1819-20  

701,521 

786,321 

13,43,024 

8912 

13,34,112 

1820-21  

• » t 

14,99,281 

95,351 

14,03,930 

1821-22  

»•  • 

769,801 

14,92,741 

1,15,081 

13,76,699 

1822-23  

. • * 

669,025 

11,69,508 

46,491 

11,22,708 

1823-24  

74 

693,229 

12,68,094 

43,182 

12,22,746 

1824-25  

76 

709,299 

13,73,876 

6,48,433 

1,07,902 

6,90,443 

332,370 

1826-26  

79 

823,190 

14,07,745 

12,99,811 

1826-27  

90 

824,243 

14,00,614 

2,0-5,427 

11,95,123 

1827-28  

115 

850,295 

14,34,613 

1,28,450 

13,05,297 

1823-29  

144 

83.5,781 

13,56,347 

1,79,728 

11,75  196 

1829-30  

93| 

782,529 

13,01,053 

2,98,481 

10,01,457 

1880-31  

118 

820,592 

13,26,973 

79,811 

12,42,790 

1831-32  

144 

800,569 

12,47,263 

1,16,893 

11,29,045 

1832-33  

67 

760,201 

11,89,527 

3,42,977 

8,43,698 

1833-34  

73 

828,757 

1-3,27,085 

1,11,403 

12,14,635 

1834-35  

62 

987,173 

14,00,349 

92,656 

13,06,488 

1835-36  

62 

1,056,300 

15,21,496 

1,17,137 

13,90'067 

1836-37  

102 

1,13-3,960 

14,97,630 

2,24,022 

12,73,-343 

1837-38  

12li 

1,201,157 

16,02,122 

1,85,632 

1.3,14,474 

1838-39  

SOi 

1,172,030 

15,16,970 

6,65,819 

8,50,744 

1839-40  

102A 

1,232,027 

15,51,032 

71,973 

14,78,856 

.353,674 

1840-41  

109i 

1,189,083 

15,31 ,196 

1,71,731 

13,57,926 

1841-42  

944 

1,222,432 

16,56,722 

1,21,666 

14,21,654 

1842-43  

88 

1,203,382 

15',49,2.35 

67,614 

14,80,167 

1843-44  

103| 

1,196,056 

15,11,815 

37,6,58 

14,70,519 

1844-45  

9l| 

1,159,803 

14,84,426 

3,24,469 

11,56,669 

1845-46  

38 

1,268,648 

16,21,150 

6,36,884 

9,82,353 

686,619 

1846-47  

114| 

1,429,431 

17,86,042 

82,991 

17,51,669 

1847-48  

171 

1,466,010 

18,17,041 

23,792 

17,94,280 

1848-49  

134 

1,402,758 

18,04,020 

1,57,830 

16,44,900 

1849-50  

854 

1,364,050 

17,57,650 

59,550 

16,97,380 

1850-51  

130 

1,356,808 

17,76,077 

1,39,780 

16,36,280 

778,112 

1851-52  

154 

1,436,035 

18,80,166 

91,760 

17,88,045 

In  1852  the  first  steps  were  taken  to  introduce  the  revenue  survey 
! into  Khandesh.  One  of  the  largest  revenue  divisions  of  the 
Presidency,  Khandesh  included  wide  varieties  of  natural  features, 
of  climate,  and  of  population.  Though  its  material  prosperity  had 
greatly  increased,  it  was  on  the  whole  very  backward,  with  a sparse 
< population  and  immense  tracts  of  arable  waste.  The  Deccan 
districts  into  which  the  survey  was  first  introduced  were  in  many 
I respects  very  different,  and  it  was  felt  that  Khandesh  would  require 
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Bom,  Gov.  Rev.  Rec,  14  of  1855,  214-216. 
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2 Bom,  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  23  of  1851,  62. 
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special  treatment.  Under  these  circnmstances_,  the  late  Sir  Greer ge, , 
then  Captain,  Wingate  was  deputed  to  visit  Khandesh  and  report  oni 
the  best  arrangements  for  introducing  the  revenue  survey.  After  a 
tour  through  the  district,  Captain  Wingate  submitted  a report 
(29th  March  1852)  on  the  state  of  the  district  and  the  most  suitable 
plan  of  survey. 

Except  Savda  and  Yaval  in  the  north-east,  and  Yasirabad,  Erandol, 
and  Amalner  further  south,  the  whole  district  seemed  to  be  lately 
reclaimed  from  a state  of  nature.  Of  the  estimated  arable  area 
only  fourteen  per  cent  were  under  tillage.  The  percentage  varied 
greatly  in  different  places.  In  the  east  and  centre  the  percentage 
of  tillage  was  as  high  as  thirty-six  in  Savda,  thirty-four  in 
Nasirabad,  and  thirty- two  in  Erandol.  In  the  north  and  west  it 
was  as  low  as  ten  in  Chopda,  nine  in  Nandurbar,  seven  in  Sultanpnr, 
and  five  in  Pimpalner  and  Thalner.  North  of  the  Tapti  and  in  the 
west  near  the  Dangs  were  large  tracts,  either  utterly  empty  of  people 
or  with  a few  unsettled  Bhils.  In  the  plains  were  stretches  of 
thorn-covered  waste  with  patches  of  tillage,  and  villages  either 
wholly  or  partly  deserted.  Even  in  the  healthiest  and  best 
peopled  parts  were  many  miles  of  waste,  without  a single  plot  of 
tillage.  Of  3837  villag’es,  1079  were  deserted  and  587  had  less  than 
fifty  inhabitants.  The  area  of  arable  waste  was  not  less  than  5,300,000 
acres.  Though  so  backward,  Khandesh  had  a richer  soil  than  either 
the  Deccan  or  the  Southern  Mar atha  districts.  Compared  with  the 
survey  rates  lately  introduced  into  the  Deccan  and  the  Southern 
Maratha  districts,  the  Khandesh  assessment  was  high.  In  dryland 
as  much  as  7.9.  (Rs.  3 as.  8)  an  acre  was  charged  in  Thalner  and 
Sultanpur,  and  in  Savda,  Chopda  and  Sultanpnr  the  average  was  5s. 
2d.  (Rs.  2-9-4).  These  rates  could  not  have  been  paid  in  other  parts 
of  the  Deccan  or  in  the  Southern  Maratha  districts.  Besides  the 
greater  richness  of  the  soil,  the  Khandesh  cultivator  was  helped  by 
the  fact  that  almost  all  the  produce  was  suited  for  export  and  could  be 
easily  con  verted  into  money,  and  becausethey  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
free  grazing  over  vast  wastes.  In  some  parts,  as  in  Chopda,  the  heavy 
assessment  had  hampered  the  people  and  reduced  their  holdings.  There, 
with  easier  rates,  tillage  would  quickly  spread.  But  inmost  places  the 
great  difficulty  was  the  want  of  people.  Able  to  support  in  comfort  a 
population  of  two  or  three  millions,  the  district  had  only  765,090  souls 
or  an  average  density  of  sixty-three  to  the  square  mile.  For  a century 
at  least  there  was  no  prospect  that  the  population  would  be  enough 
to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  district.  As  a class  the  cultivators  were 
well-to-do.  Their  circumstances  were  much  easier  than  those  of 
the  people  of  other  parts  of  the  Deccan.  They  had  numbers  of 
cattle,  which  from  the  abundance  of  free  grazing  cost  them  nothing*.  ' 
Except  near  the  Tapti,  for  working  wells  they  seldom  had  to  buy 
bullocks.  Light  two-bullock  carts  were  found  in  numbers  in  almost 
every  village,  and  the  pleasure  carts  and  fast  trotting  bullocks  of 
rich  husbandmen  and  traders  were  constantly  met  on  all  the  high 
roads.  The  profits  of  the  carrying  trade  to  the  Konkan  ports  added 
much  to  their  earnings.  All  labour,  field  as  well  as  town,  was  paid 
in  cash. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  chief  population,  tillage,  and 
assessment  details  as  they  stood  in  1851-52,  shortly  before  the 
beginning  of  survey  operations  : 

Rhdndesh  Suh-divisional  Details,  1852. 


No. 

Sub-divisions. 

Population  in  1851. 

Villages. 

1852. 

1880.  {a) 

Total. 

Average 

Density. 

Inhabit- 

ed. 

Unin- 

habited. 

Total. 

1 

Sdvda  

Sdvda  

59,438 

176 

98 

38 

1.36 

2 

Yaval  

Savda 

32,394 

116 

55 

28 

83 

3 

Chopda  

Chopda  

33,975 

62 

98 

104 

202 

4 

Thalner  

Shirpur  

21,026 

23 

76 

168 

244 

5 

Sultanpur 

Shih^da  and  Taloda 

36,295 

28 

327 

124 

451 

6 

Nasirabad 

Nasirabad 

40,290 

140 

88 

37 

125 

7 

Erandol  

Erandol  

53,592 

160 

177 

56 

233 

8 

Amalner  

Amalner  

48,032 

91 

186 

66 

252 

9 

Nandurbar 

Nandurb5,r ...  

53,312 

48 

232 

84 

316 

10 

Jamner  

Jamner  

73,381 

129 

183 

50 

233 

11 

Bhadgaon  

Pachora  

84,044 

102 

275 

73 

348 

12 

Chalisgaon 

Chalisgaon 

37,110 

61 

119 

30 

149 

13 

Dhulia  

Dhulia  

59,497 

61 

159 

66 

225 

14 

Pimpalner 

Pimpalner 

33,616 

26 

211 

128 

339 

15 

Malegaon  

Nasik  District  

60,062 

54 

190 

14 

204 

16 

Biiglan  

Nasik  District  

39,026 

55 

284 

13 

297 

Total  ... 



765,090(6) 

63 

2758 

1079 

3837 
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Sub-divisions, 

Area  in  Square  Miles. 

Cultivation  in  1850, 

No. 

1852. 

Arable. 

Unara- 

Total. 

Bighas. 

Revenue  for 

Culti- 

vated. 

Waste. 

ble. 

collection. 

1 

S^vda 

98 

177 

63 

338 

93,796 

Rs. 

187,017 

2 

Yaval 

... 

... 

60 

180 

40 

280 

57,027 

88,542 

3 

Chopda 

... 

...  . . . 

41 

385 

118 

544 

39,208 

76,713 

4 

Thalner 

*•  . • . . 

32 

594 

272 

898 

30,433 

50,189 

5 

Sultanpur 

...  ... 

75 

917 

320 

1312 

71,526 

136,282 

6 

Nasirabad 

... 

90 

178 

20 

288 

86,976 

137,167 

7 

Erandol 

... 

100 

212 

24 

336 

96,349 

126,783 

8 

Amalner 

...  ... 

100 

885 

45 

530 

96,429 

132,194 

9 

Nandurbar 

... 

94 

912 

112 

1118 

89,749 

143,526 

10 

Jamner 

146 

382 

40 

568 

140,321 

120,433 

11 

Bhadgaon 



151 

601 

70 

822 

144,519 

129,382 

12 

Chalisgaon 

... 

52 

442 

114 

608 

49,629 

35,259 

13 

Dhulia 

. . ... 

105 

684 

181 

970 

100,346 

82,001 

14 

Pimpalner 

...  •*« 



47 

875 

348 

1270 

44,639 

74,775 

15 

M41egaon 



... 

118 

789 

213 

1120 

115,878 

77,963 

16 

Baglan 





104 

646 

326 

1076 

99,984 

106,167 

Total  ... 

1413  1 

8359 

2306 

12,078 

1,356,809 

1,704,393 

) Note. — These  figures  do  not  include  either  alienated  or  plough-rate,  autbandi,  lands. 

: (a).  There  are  now  (1880)  sixteen  sub-divisions  (fourteen  are  given  in  this  column  and  the  remaining 

! ;wo  are  Virdel,  made  out  of  Nandurbar  and  Dhulia,  and  Bhusaval,  made  out  of  Varangaon,  Nasirabad, 
! 3avda,  and  Bodvad. 

c (&).  This  total  is  13,022  less  than  the  total  ordinarily  given  for  the  1851  census.  No  explanation  of 
he  difference  has  been  traced, 

(c).  A bigha  in  Khandesh  contains  3600  square  yards  and  is  therefore  almost  exactly  three-fourths  of 
in  acre.  Captain  Wingate  in  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  I.  1852,  Old  Series,  para.  17. 
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Khdndesh  Sub-divisional  Details^  1852 — continued. 


Sub-divisions. 

Assessment. 

Dry  Crop. 

Irrigated. 

Bigha  Rates. 

From  Wells. 

From  Channels. 

Average 

1 

bigha 

IN  O. 

Average 

From 

* 

To 

bigha  rate 

1 

Bigha  Rates. 

Bigha  Rates. 

rate, 

1850-51. 

From 

To 

From 

To 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

p. 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P. 

Rs.  a. 

P- 

Rs.  a. 

P. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

1 

S^vda 

2 

6 

9 

0 

7 

6 

1 

14 

11 

3 

8 

0 

2 8 

0 

3 0 

0 

3 0 

0 

3 4 1 

2 

Y^val 

2 

8 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

7 

3 

3 13 

3 

3 13 

3 

3 13 

3 

3 13 

3 

3 12  1 

8 

Chopda 

2 

9 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

15 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 14 

3 

3 11  4 

4 

Thalner 

2 

10 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

10 

3 

4 

2 

0 

2 10 

0 

3 7 8 

5 

Sultanpur  ... 

2 

10 

0 

0 

8 

0 

] 

15 

0 

3 

2 

0 

2 15 

3 

6 0 

0 

3 9 

6 

5 14  8 

6 

Nasirabad  ... 

2 

6 

9 

0 

7 

6 

1 

8 

11 

2 

14 

3 

2 14 

3 

2 12  5 

7 

Erandol 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

9 

1 

4 

4 

3 

2 

0 

2 14 

3 

2 13  10 

8 

Amalner 

2 

2 

0 

0 

7 

6 

1 

4 

1 

4 

2 

0 

2 14 

3 

6 12 

0 

5 0 

0 

4 2 3 

9 

Nandurbar  ... 

2 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

9 

1 

3 

2 

0 

2 14 

3 

5 0 

0 

2 6 

9 

3 17 

10 

jamiier 

2 

6 

9 

0 

7 

6 

0 

13 

0 

2 

14 

3 

2 14 

8 

2 13  8 

11 

Bhadgaon  ... 

2 

6 

0 

0 

7 

6 

0 

13 

6 

3 

0 

0 

2 6 

9 

5 10 

0 

3 13 

3 

3 3 4 

12 

Chaiisgaon  ... 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

9 

0 

10 

5 

3 

0 

0 

2 14 

3 

5 10 

0 

5 10 

0 

3 5 6 

13 

Dhulia 

1 

7 

0 

0 

3 

9 

0 

10 

5 

3 

0 

0 

0 3 

9 

10  0 

0 

0 3 

9 

(441 

14 

Pimpalner  ... 

1 

7 

0 

0 

3 

9 

0 

15 

7 

5 

0 

0 

2 8 

0 

13  12 

0 

1 15 

0 

8 2 3 

15 

Maiegaon  ... 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

9 

0 

7 

11 

13 

12 

0 

2 6 

9 

15  0 

0 

2 8 

0 

6 6 10 

16 

Bagian 

1 

8 

0 

0 

3 

9 

0 

9 

2 

5 

0 

0 

2 8 

0 

15  0 

0 

0 11 

6 

8 10  2 

Id  reviewing*  Captain  Wingate’s  report.  Government  decided 
that  in  a district  so  thinly  peopled  and  with  so  large' an  area  of 
unoccnpied  forest  and  bush  land,  an  attempt  to  make  a complete 
field  survey  would  lead  to  hopeless  difficulties.  It  was  settled 
that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  survey  the  six  outlying  tracts 
of  Pal  in  Savda,  Dhauli  in  Chopda,  Amba  in  Thalner,  Akrani  and 
Haveli  in  Sultanpur,  Navapur  and  Varsi  in  Pimpalner,  and  certain 
plough-rated,  authandi,  villages  of  Baglan  now  in  Nasik. 

In  the  case  of  large  tracts  of  waste  in  other  parts  of  the  district, 
where  it  would  be  impossible  to  set  up  or  repair  boundary  marks,  it 
was  proposed  that  : 1,  Measurements  and  divisions  into  fields 
with  marked  boundaries  should  be  confined  to  the  actual  cultivated 
land  round  the  village  site,  and  to  a certain  portion  of  arable  waste 
near  it,  sufficient  to  meet  the  probable  requirements  of  several 
years.  2,  All  external  village  boundaries  were  to  be  surveyed  and 
fixed  by  permanent  marks.  3,  The  area  of  all  lands  not  included 
in  the  first  class  was  to  be  calculated  in  the  lump.  4,  Only  the  area 
that  was  divided  into  fields  was  to  be  classified  and  assessed. 
5,  The  assessment  of  all  undivided  land  was  to  be  calculated  on 
an  average  of  the  lands  adjoining.  And  6,  no  field  survey  was  to 
be  made  of  villages  lying  totally  waste. 

The  object  aimed  at  was  that  the  land  actually  under  tillage  should 
be  duly  assessed,  and  that  every  holder  should  know  how  he  stood. 
As  regards  fresh  tillage,  each  village  would  have  assigned  to  it  an 
area  of  arable  waste  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  some  years, 
and  all  of  it  assessed  at  one  uniform  rate  calculated  on  the  rates 
of  the  adjoining  land.  Every  man  taking  up  new  land  would  know 
beforehand  what  he  would  have  to  pay,  and  fraud  and  trickery 
on  the  part  of  the  village  and  district  officers  would  be  avoided. 
When  no  assessed  arable  waste  remained,  the  unassessed  arable 
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waste  was,  as  required,  to  be  broken  into  numbers.  As  a special 
case  it  was,  regardless  of  tbe  quality  of  tbe  soil,  given  at  an  uniform 
acre  rate  of  Is.  (8  annas).  One  great  principle  of  the  new  survey  was 
that  every  field  was  to  be  paid  for  as  a whole.  According  to  the 
existing  system,  a yearly  measurement  of  the  actual  area  under 
tillage  had  been  made  and  the  holder  charged  accordingly.  Waste 
patches  of  land  in  a field  paid  no  assessment.  Under  the  new  system 
each  field  was  a compact  whole,  with  well  marked  boundaries  and  a 
fixed  rental.  In  driving  his  plough,  the  Khandesh  husbandman 
had  a habit  of  passing  over  poor  patches  and  choosing  the 
best.  Every  field  was  more  or  less  straggling,  including  large 
patches  of  waste  for  which  nothing  was  paid.  Such  a system  was 
incompatible  with  any  permanent  improvement  of  the  land,  and 
* the  new  survey  put  a stop  to  it,  as  all  land  included  in  a number 
had  to  be  paid  for,  whether  tilled  or  waste.  One  of  the  most 
difficult  points  for  settlement  was  the  assessment  of  watered  lands. 
Watered  lands  were  of  two  classes,  well-watered,  motasthal,  and 
channel- watered,  pdtasthal.  All  land  near  wells,  except  ruined  or 
long  disused  wells,  was  subject  to  a special  assessment  which  was 
levied  whether  or  not  the  well  was  used.  In  channel-watered  land 
the  existing  system  was  very  irregular.  Sometimes  the  water  rate 
was  levied  whenever  the  land  was  cultivated,  even  though  no  water 
was  used.  In  other  places  the  rate  was  levied  only  when  the  land 
was  irrigated.  The  rates,  too,  seem  to  have  greatly  varied  in 
different  places.  The  question  of  the  best  mode  of  realising 
the  revenue  due  for  the  use  of  canal  water  is  complicated.  The 
difficulties  have  never  been  wholly  surmounted.  In  Khandesh 
no  uniform  system  was  attempted  ; local  custom  was  to  a great 
extent  followed.  As  there  was  so  large  an  area  of  arable  waste, 
from  which  a great  increase  of  revenue  might  be  expected,  and 
as  the  rates  had  hitherto  been  higher  than  those  in  force  in  the 
Deccan  and  Southern  Maratha  districts,  it  was  determined  very 
greatly  to  reduce  the  assessments. 
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Though  the  object  of  the  survey  was  to  lighten  the  burden  of  the  Survey 

existing  assessment,  the  first  operations  in  Savda,  in  November  2^52^^870 
1852,  met  with  the  most  active  and  widespread  opposition.  The 
secret  history  of  the  affair  has  never  been  thoroughly  known.  But 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  district  hereditary  officers  and  some 
others,  who  felt  that  their  influence  and  means  of  making 
illicit  gains  would  be  curtailed,  conspired  to  sow  distrust  in  the 
minds  of  the  people.  The  most  absurd  stories  of  the  object  and 
aims  of  the  survey  were  circulated.  The  privacy  of  their  houses  was 
to  be  invaded,  and  they  were  to  be  worried  and  harassed  on  all 
sides.  The  scheme  succeeded.  The  people  of  Savda  rose  in  a body 
on  the  survey  officers,  and  refused  to  listen  to  any  explanation. 

The  military  had  to  be  called  in,  the  leaders  were  surprised  and 
seized,  the  affair  passed  over  without  bloodshed,  and  from  that  time 
the 'Work  of  the  survey  proceeded  without  check. 

The  work  of  surveying  and  settling  the  district  occupied  eighteen 
years,  from  1852  to  1870.  In  1852  measurements  were  begun  in 
Chopda  and  Savda  ; in  1853,  in  Nasirabad,  Shahada,  Taloda,  and 
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Virdel ; in  1854,  in  Amalner,  Erandol,  and  Nandurbar ; in  1855,  in 
Dhulia,  and  Pacbora ; in  1856,  in  Cbalisgaon,  Jamner,  and  Shirpur ; 
in  1859,  in  Pimpalner  ; and  in  1862,  in  Bhusaval.  Survey  operations 
were  finished^  in  Savda,  in  1855  ; in  Chopda,  in  1856  ; in  Nasirabad, 
in  1860  ; ^in  Sbirpur,  in  1865 ; in  Amalner  and  Yirdel,  in  1868  j and 
in  Bhusaval,  Ohalisgaon,  Dhulia,  Erandol,  Jamner,  Nandurbar, 
Pachora,  Pimpalner,  Shahada,  and  Taloda,  in  1870. 

The  following*  statement  shows  the  progress  in  the  different 
sub-divisions  as  at  present  constituted  : 


Khdndesh  Survey  Progress,  1852-1870. 


SUB-DIVISIONS. 

Measurements. 

Classifications. 

Sub-divisions. 

Measurements. 

Classifications. 

Begun. 

Finished 

Begun. 

Finished 

Begun. 

Finished 

Begun. 

Finished 

Amalner 

1854-55 

1867-68 

1855.-56 

1867-68 

Nasirabad  ... 

1853-54 

1856-57 

1857-58 

1859-60 

Bhusdval 

1862-63 

1869-70 

1863-64 

1869-70 

Pachora 

1855-56 

1865-66 

1858-59 

1869-70 

Chalisgaon 

1856-57 

1865-66 

1860-61 

1869-70 

Pimpalner  ... 

1859-60 

1868-69 

1861-62 

1869-70 

Chopda  

1852-53 

1855-56 

1854-55 

1855-56 

Sdvda 

1852-53 

1854-55 

1852-53 

1854-55 

Dhulia 

1855.56 

1866-67 

1868-59 

1869-70 

Shahada 

1853-54 

1869-70 

1859-60 

1869-70 

Erandol.,. 

1854-56 

1862-63 

1857-58 

1869-70 

Shirpur 

1856-57 

1864-65 

1863-64 

1864-65 

Jamner 

1856-57 

1868-69 

1858-59 

1869-70 

Taloda 

1853-54 

1869-70 

1859-60 

1869-70 

Nandurbdr 

1854-55 

1865-66 

1869-60 

1869-70 

Virdel 

1853-54 

1866-67 

1858-59 

1867-68 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  revenue  survey  and  settlement, 
Khandesh  has  made  the  most  marked  advance  both  in  the  area 
under  tillage  and  in  the  amount  of  land  revenue.  Taking  the  figures 
for  the  2689i  Government  villages,^  the  returns  for  the  years  in 
which  the  survey  settlement  was  introduced,  show,  compared  with 
the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years,  a fall  in  the  waste  of  451,663 
acres,  and  in  the  remissions  of  £5931  (Rs.  59,310)  ; and  an  increase 
in  the  occupied  area  of  1,042,911  acres,  and  in  the  collections  of 
£86,865  (Rs.  8,68,650)  or  47’3  per  cent.  Including  revenue  from 
unarable  land,  plough-rate  and  deserted  villages,  and  the  lands  made 
over  to  Government  by  holders  of  alienated  villages,  the  total 
collections  show  an  increase  of  £90,591  (Rs.  9,05,910)  or  48*6  per 
cent.  Compared  with  the  average  of  the  ten  years  before  the 
survey,  the  figures  for  1877-78  show  a decrease  in  the  waste  of 
731,968  acres  and  in  the  remissions  of  £11,387  (Rs.  1,13,870)  ; and 
an  increase  in  the  occupied  area  of  1,313,334  acres,  and  , in  the 
collections  of  £110,243  (Rs.  11,02,430)  or  60  per  cent.  Including 
revenue  from  unarable  land,  plough-rate,  and  deserted  villages,  and 
the  lands  made  over  to  Government  by  holders  of  alienated  villages. 


1 The  rate  of  progress  was  as  follows  : 139  Government  villages  in  1854-55  74 
in  1855-56,  153  in  1856-57,  249  in  1857-58,  229  in  1858-59,  126  in  1859-60  99  in 
1860-61,  153  in  1861-62,  267  in  1862-63,  336i  in  1863-64,  314  in  1864-65  329  in 
1865-66,  3 in  1866-67,  89  in  1867-68,  81  in  1868-69,  50  in  1869-70,  14  in  187o’-71,  1 in 
1872-73,  and  1 in  1873-74;  total  Government  villages  2707^.  Of  alienated  villages, 
3 in  1856-57,  4 in  1862-63,  16  in  1864-65,  1 in  1865-66,  5^  in  1868-69,  1 in  1869-70^ 
and  23  in  1870-71  ; total  alienated  villages,  53^ ; total  villages  2761. 

2 For  18  Government  and  3^  alienated  villages,  full  yearly  details  are  not  avail- 
able. 
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tlie  total  collections  show  an  increase  of  £113^304  (Rs.  11,33,040) 
or  60-8  per  cent.  Taking  the  figures  for  the  fifty  alienated  villages 
for  which  details  are  available,  the  returns  for  the  years  in  which 
the  survey  settlement  was  introduced  show,  compared  with  the 
average  of  the  ten  previous  years,  an  increase  in  the  occupied  area 
of  19,047  acres,  in  the  waste  of  5917  acres,^  in  the  remissions  of 
£133  (Rs.  1330),  and  in  the  collections  of  £1769  (Rs.  17,690)  or 
77‘9  per  cent.  Including  revenue  from  unarable  land,  the  total 
collections  show  an  increase  of  £1710  (Rs.  17,100)  or  70'8  percent. 
Compared  with  the  average  of  the  ten  years  before  the  survey,  the 
figures  for  1877-78  show  an  increase  in  the  occupied  area  of  22,882 
acres,  in  the  waste  of  3389  acres,^  in  the  remissions  of  £33  (Rs.  330), 
and  in  the  collections  of  £2081  (Rs.  20,810)  or  91‘6  per  cent. 
Including  revenue  from  unarable  land,  the  total  collections  show  an 
increase  of  £1948  (Rs.  19,480)  or  80'7  per  cent. 

The  following  statement  shows  for  the  Government  villages 
of  each  sub-division  the  chief  changes  in  tillage  area,  remissions, 
collections,  and  outstandings,  since  the  introduction  of  the  revenue 
survey  : 
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SUB-DIVXSIONS. 

Years. 

Area. 

•* 

Occupied. 

U NOCCUPIED. 

Assessed. 

Alienated. 

Total. 

Assessed. 

TJnarable. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Amalner 

Ten  years  before  Survey 

83,648 

16,495 

100,143 

89,847 

223,359 

1877-78  

232,359 

17,946 

250,305 

29,599 

57,637 

Bhusdval  . . . | 

Three  years  before  Survey 

103,558 

32,162 

135,720 

90,407 

163,101 

1877-78  

176,705 

28,169 

204,874 

69,748 

81,585 

Chalisgaon  ...  | 

Ten  years  before  Survey 

56,945 

6247 

63,192 

65,623 

161,386 

1877-78  

140,777 

6318 

147,095 

58,954 

67,428 

Chopda  ..  1 

Ten  years  before  Survey 

28,208 

14,526 

42,734 

134,213 

90,589 

1877-78  

117,278 

12,383 

129,661 

28,862 

28,297 

Dliiilia  ...  1 

Ten  3'ears  before  Survey 

82,171 

9489 

91,660 

117,544 

272,249 

1877-78  

199,852 

9435 

209,287 

131,663 

142,443 

Erandol  ...  | 

1 Ten  years  before  Survey 

84,234 

13,559 

97,793 

82,822 

233,264 

1877-78  

203,147 

16,126 

219,273 

27,295 

42,957 

Jamner  ...  | 

Ten  j'ears  before  Survey 

102,400 

8643 

111,043 

59,966 

154,800 

1877-78  

169,172 

9592 

178,764 

60,162 

49,329 

Nandurbar  ...  | 

Ten  years  before  Survey 

36,312 

16,747 

53,059 

184;558 

102,581 

1877-78  

88,113 

12,442 

100,555 

60,999 

54,771 

Nasirabad  ...  | 

Ten  years  before  Survey 

71,977 

12,146 

84,123 

47,512 

103;882 

1877-78  

123,457 

13,086 

136,543 

17,652 

49,436 

Pachora  ...  | 

Ten  years  before  Survey 

127,353 

10,227 

137,580 

29,599 

266,911 

1877-78  

214,754 

11,545 

226,299 

33,193 

51,813 

Pimpalner  ...  | 

Ten  years  before  Survey 

52,076 

5960 

58,036 

104,683 

37,767 

li!^77*78  ...  ... 

163,614 

7888 

171,502 

154,048 

272,865 

Savda  . j 

Ten  years  before  Survey 

121,556 

33,477 

155,033 

227,295 

98,269 

1877-78  

218,072 

80,169 

248,241 

11,682 

43,683 

Shahada  ...| 

Ten  years  before  Survey 

69,113 

11,492 

80,605 

62,399 

36,290 

1877-78  

118,925 

11,914 

130,839 

57,204 

23,469 

Shirpur  ...  | 

Ten  years  before  Survey 

37,542 

8503 

46,045 

55,230 

69,919 

1877-78  

87,154 

9302 

96,456 

33,355 

25,490 

Taloda  ...  | 

Ten  years  before  Survey 

18,337 

3797 

22,134 

30,982 

10,859 

1877-78  

30,445 

3968 

34,413 

32,385 

11,966 

Virdel | 

Ten  years  before  Survey 

93,335 

30,556 

123,891 

183,469 

128,104 

1877-78  

201,238 

30,780 

232,018 

27,380 

62,914 

Total  ...  1 

Ten  years  before  Survey 

1,168,765 

234,026 

1,402,791 

1,566,149 

2,153,330 

1877-78  

2,485,062 

231,063 

2,716,125 

834,181 

1,066,083 

^ 2 This  increase  is  nominal,  see  foot  note  1 on  page  299. 
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Khdndesh  Survey  Results,  1855-1878 — continued. 


Land 

Administration. 

The  British. 

Survey 

Results, 

1855-1878. 


Remissions. 

Collections. 

Sub-divisions. 

Years. 

Govern- 

ment. 

Alien- 

ated. 

Total. 

Occupied. 

Unoc- 

cupied. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

, Rs. 

Rs. 

Amalner  ...  ...  ■ 

Ten  years  before  Survey 

• f • 

7006 

999 

8005 

1,32,688 

342 

1877-78  

1963 

' 20 

1983 

2,43,  i74 

2013 

Bhusaval  ...  ...  • 

Three  years  before  Survey 

4848 

83 

4931 

1,40,493 

2,28,395 

757 

1877-78  

. . • 

441 

27 

468 

2653 

CMllsgaon • 

Ten  years  before  Survey 

1278 

1278 

63,917 

22  ■ 

1877-'78  

1663 

... 

1663 

121,7.33 

1 

Chopda  ■ 

Ten  years  before  Survey 

• » . 

7361 

4647 

12,008 

66,182 

2 

1877-78  

• . . 

1166 

" 121 

1277 

1,49,296 

87,127 

343 

Dhulia  

Ten  years  before  Survey 

3045 

... 

3045 

2562 

1877-78  

• t • 

2766 

... 

2756 

1,61,189 

1,25,987 

2440 

Erandol  ; 

Ten  years  before  Survey 

3811 

1649 

5460 

180 

1877-78  

349 

... 

349 

2,16,466 

371 

Jamner  

Ten  years  before  Survey 

1793 

63 

1846 

1,01,751 

1877-78  

. . . 

116 

26 

142 

1,61,282 

912 

NandurbS,!' 

Ten  years  before  Survey 
1877-78  

3963 

22 

... 

8963 

22 

69,261 

1,10,455 

”742 

Nasirabad 

Ten  years  before  Survey 

... 

7518 

711 

8229 

1.45,672 

189 

1877-78  

238 

9 

247 

1,92,049 

1774 

Pechora  

Ten  years  before  Survey 

* . . 

3043 

788 

3831 

1,43,788 

26 

1877-78  

• . . 

1918 

14 

1932 

2,73,943 

4 

Pirn  pain  er 

Ten  years  before  Survey 

• • . 

870 

40 

910 

1,01,935 

141 

1877-78  

« » « 

1006 

« • < 

1006 

98,455 

397 

Savda  

' 

Ten  j^ears  before  Survey 
1877-78  

... 

41,552 

132 

480 

42,032 

132 

2,63,028 

2,.59,771 

162 

197 

Shah^da  

Ten  years  before  Survey 

... 

9301 

431 

9732 

1,27,481 

• • • 

: 

1877-78  

. • 1 

1383 

5 

1388 

1,93,723 

621 

Shirpur  

r 

Ten  years  before  Survey 

. . . 

2504 

76 

2580 

68,106 

• . . 

i. 

1877-78  

... 

419 

69 

488 

1,18,431 

» . » 

Taloda  

Ten  years  before  Survey 

. . 

4656 

4 

4660 

32,080 

> • . 

( 

1877-78  

... 

27 

. . . 

27 

51,305 

191 

Virdel  

Ten  years  before  Survey 

. « 

16,061 

70 

16,131 

1,49,273 

38 

i 

1877-78  

... 

886 

9 

895 

2,33,031 

313 

Total  ... 

f 

Ten  years  before  Survey 

118,610 

10,031 

128,641 

14,775 

1,798,769 

4421 

1877-78  

... 

14,475 

300 

2,812,698 

12,972 

Collections — contiiiued. 

Outstand- 

Sub-divisions. 

Years. 

Alienated. 

Unarable. 

Total, 

ings. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Amalner 

Ten  years  before  Survey 

2025 

2183 

1,37,238 

923 

: 

1877-  78  

10,987 

2226 

2,58,400 

Bhus§,val  ... 

f 

Three  years  before  Survey 

1708 

844 

1,43,802 

27 

1877-78  

10,870 

1585 

2,43,503 

Ch5,lisgaon 

Ten  years  before  Survey 

60 

53,999 

1877-78  

3017 

1,24,751 

Chopda  

r 

Ten  yeai'S  before  Survey 

3138 

4473 

73,795 

2334 

1 

1877-78  

8875 

565 

1,59,079 

Dhulia  

f 

Ten  years  before  Survey 

334 

346 

90,369 

• • « « 

[ 

1877-78  

2370 

1041 

1,67,040 

203 

Erandol  

( 

Ten  years  before  Sui’vey 

2977 

2361 

1,31,505 

9 

1877-78  

9370 

943 

2,27,150 

Jflmner  

Ten  years  before  Survey 

687 

568 

1,03,006 

89 

: 

1877-78  

5899 

230 

1,68,323 

Nandurb5,r 

r 

L 

Ten  years  before  Survey 

1877-78  

234 

1645 

46 

102 

69,541 

1,12,944 

123 

Nasirabad 

Ten  years  before  Survey 

5554 

2938 

1,.54,353 

86 

1877-78  

13,204 

21.53 

2,09,180 

Pechora  - 

' 

Ten  years  before  Survey 

1877-78  

3313 

11,044 

2077 

1019 

1,49,204 

2,86,010 

Pimpalner 

Ten  years  before  Survey 

1877-78  

76 

500 

2971 

6484 

1,05,123 

1,05,836 

S5,vda  

Ten  years  before  Survey 

5330 

1021 

2.59,.541 

1633 

1877-78  

14,091 

3100 

2.77,159 

ShahSida  

Ten  years  before  Survey 

3002 

2682 

1,33,165 

18 

1877-78  

6020 

1060 

2,01,424 

Shirpur  

Ten  years  before  Survey 

3234 

235 

71,575 

1877-78  

7639 

1784 

1,27,854 

Taloda  

i 

Ten  years  before  Survey 

1877-78  

106 

589 

256 

1600 

32,442 

63,685 

Virdel  

Ten  years  before  Survey 

1882 

2295 

1,53,488 

157 

[ 

1877-78  

7486 

2143 

2,42,973 

44 

Total  ... 

Ten  years  before  Survey 

33,660 

25,296 

18,62,146 

5399 

1877-78  

1,13,606 

26,035 

29,65,311 

247 
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As  far  as  information  is  available,  during , the  thirty -four  years 
ending  1879-80,  population  has  increased  from  685^619  to 
1,289,031  or  8071  percent;  houses  from  170,564  to  270,740  or 
5873  per  cent;  carts  from  36,600  to  79,687  or  11772  per  cent  ; 
ploughs  from  67,072  to  124,737  or  85‘97  per  cent;  cattle  from 
866,185  to  1,085,172  or  25'42  per  cent;  and  wells  from  27,412  to 
31,153  or  13'64  per  cent.  In  these  years  the  tillage  area  has 
increased  from  1,268,648  to  3,564,037  acres  or  180*93  per  cent, 
i and  the  land  revenue  from  £162,115  to  £366,274  (Rs,  1,621,150- 
I Rs.  3,662,740)  or  1 25*93  per  cent.  Eighteen  municipalities,  two 
i hospitals,  seven  dispensaries,  and  275  schools  have  been  established, 
i Besides  123  miles  of  rail,  and  several  unmade  roads  fit  for  fair 
■»  weather  traffic,  105  miles  of  completely  bridged  road  and  194  miles 
: suited  for  traffic  in  all  seasons,  except  tfmes  of  flood,  have  been 
opened. 

The  following  statement^  shows  these  results  in  tabular  form  : 

Khdndesh  Development,  IS^Q-ISSO. 


Live  Stock. 

Yeaes. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Houses. 

Carts. 

Ploughs. 

Cows, 

Oxen, 

and 

Buffa- 

loes. 

Sheep 

and 

Goats. 

Total. 

Wells. 

Tillage 

at-ea. 

Land 

revenue. 

I.  1815-46 

685,619 

170,564 

36,600 

67,072 

634,589 

230,596 

865,185 

27,412 

Acres. 

1,268,648 

Rs. 

16,21,150 

* « 9 

II.  Settiementyear 

762,104 

179,553 

52,414 

71,377 

68,050 

714,974 

185,003 

899,977 

2-2,564 

. , 

III.  1879-80  (a)  ... 

1,208,642 

•229,899 

99,517 

663,900 

195,143 

859,043 

28,137 

2,759,793 

3,163,527 

IV.  1879-80(6)  ... 

1,329,031 

270,740 

79,687 

124,737 

808,-205 

276,967 

1,085,172 

31,153 

3,564,037 

3,662,742 

II.  r Increase  per 
& cent 

34-97 

28-03 

36-17 

46-24 

5-48 

24-69 

III.  I Decrease  do. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

7-14 

... 

4-54 

... 

1 Increase  do. 

80-71 

58-73 

117-72 

85*97 

27-35 

20-10 

25-42 

13-64 

180-93 

125-93 

To  one  who  knew  Khandesh  twenty  years  ago,  writes  Mr. 
Ramsay  (1878),  the  change  seems  wonderful.  At  that  time  a vast 
: belt  of  good  soil,  covered  with  a tangled  growth  of  hdhhul  or  palas 
trees,  stretched  for  miles  from  the  Satpuda  hills  south  towards  the 
i Tapti.  In  almost  every  sub-division  were  wide  stretches  of  bush 
I land  broken  by  isolated  patches  of  tillage.  Now,  save  in  parts  of 
Chalisgaon  on  the  borders  of  the  Nizamis  territory,  no  tracts  of 
good  land  lie  waste.  Scrub  jungle  there  still  is,  but  this  is 
I confined  to  rocky  lines  of  hill  or  rolling  stony  ground  that  will  yield 
' no  crop  save  grass.  Cultivation  has  been  pushed  almost  to  the 
very  slopes  of  the  Satpuda  hills,  and  even  in  the  west  where  the 
. climate  is  bad  and  population  scanty,  the  area  of  arable  waste  has 
been  immensely  curtailed.  Thirty  years  ago  wild  beasts  were  found 
in  every  sub -division.  The  fear  of  them  kept  whole  villages  empty 
and  rich  plains  un tilled.  Now  tigers  are  confined  to  a few 
^ favourite  retreats  in  the  Satpuda  hills,  or  to  the  dense  forests  on 
I the  eastern  and  western  frontiers.  Once  panthers  infested  every 

‘ * The  population  and  house  figures  entered  against  1879-80  are  taken  from  the 

[ 1872  census. 

) {a. ) These  figures  are  for  the  present  Khandesh  only. 

i (6.)  These  figures  include  the  Nasik  sub-divisions  of  Mdlegaon,  Ndndgaon,  Bagldn, 

I and  Kalvan,  which  in  1846  formed  part  of  Khdndesh. 
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village  and  lurked  in  every  sugarcane  field.  Now  they  are  found 
only  in  the  hills  or  in  a few  of  the  rocky  ravines  that  intersect  the 
plains.  Herds  of  wild  hogs  once  lorded  over  the  plains,  robbing 
the  husbandmen  of  great  part  of  their  harvest.  Now  the  wild  boar 
is  comparatively  scarce.  One  quarter  of  a century  has  effected 
what,  in  Captain  Wingate’s  opinion,  would  prove  the  work  of  at 
least  a hundred  years. 

This  great  and  rapid  change,  though  helped  by  the  lighter  and 
more  even  survey  rates,  is  not  entirely  due  to  them.  In  1855, 
after  four  years  of  very  low  prices,  grain  rose,  and  with  few 
exceptions,  has  since  ruled  high.  The  opening  of  the  railway,  and 
the  American  war  between  1861  and  1865,  poured  great  wealth  into 
the  district.  And  though  after  the  close  of  the  war  the  collapse  in 
prices  and  several  years  of  scanty  or  unseasonable  rainfall  caused 
much  loss  to  the  district,  its  produce  and  trade  have  continued  greater 
than  before  that  time  of  exceptional  prosperity,  and  of  late  have 
again  begun  steadily  to  increase. 

SECTION  IV.— SEASON  REPORTS. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  chief  available  facts  regarding 
the  state  of  the  district,  during  the  last  twenty-eight  years  : 

In  1852-53  the  rainfall  at  Dhulia  was  19'59  inches.  The  season 
was  upon  the  whole  favourable.  The  tillage  area  rose  from 
1,077,026  to  1,171,237  acres,^  and  the  land  revenue  for  collection 
from  £178,841  to  £196,931  (Rs.  17,88,410  - Rs.  19,69,310);  £1344 
(Rs.  13,440)  were  remitted;  and  £10  (Rs.  100)  left  outstanding. 
Indian  millet  rupee  prices  rose  from  154  to  124  pounds.  Grreat 
progress  was  made  in  improving  cross-roads. 

In  1853-54,  the  rainfall  of  19 '04  inches  was  unseasonable,  and  the 
harvest  upon  the  whole  unfavourable.  Health,  both  of  men  and 
cattle,  was  good.  The  tillage  area  rose  from  1,171,237  to 
1,198,785  acres;  the  land  revenue  for  collection  fell  from  £196,931 
to  £186,554  (Rs. 19, 69, 310-Rs.  18,65,540);  £14,777  (Rs._l,47,770) 
were  remitted;  and  £17  (Rs.  170)  left  outstanding.  Indian  millet 
rupe'e  prices  fell  from  124  to  168  pounds.  One  hundred  miles  of  fair 
weather  roads  were  made  at  a cost  of  £988  (Rs.  9880).^ 

In  1854-55  the  rainfall  of  30*14  inches  was  unfavourable.  Rain 
continued  after  the  early  crops  had  ripened,  and  considerable  damage 
was  done.  The  late  harvest  was  good.  Except  in  Nasirabad  the 
remissions  were  comparatively  small.  The  tillage  area  rose  from 
1 198  785  to  1,286,334  acres,  and  the  land  revenue  for  collection 
from  £186,554  to  £200,878  (Rs.  18,65,540  - Rs.  20,08,780)  ; £1582 
(Rs.  15,820)  were  remitted ; and  £12  (Rs.  120)  left  outstanding. 
Indian  millet  rupee  prices  rose  from  168  to  seventy-six  pounds. 

In  1855-56  the  rainfall  was  14*50  inches.  This  season  was 
extremely  unfavourable  owing  to  want  of  rain  and  the  consequent 


^This  increase  of  94,211  acres  was,  in  the  Collector’s  opinion,  due  to  the  marked 
rise  in  cotton  prices.  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  20  of  1857,  part  11,  3233  -3234. 

2 Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  26  of  1858,  part  10,  3012. 
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failure  of  crops. ^ Tillage  sEowed  arise  of  only  8310  acres  ; tlie  land 
revenue  for  collection  fell  from  £200^878  to  £157^613  (Rs.  20,08_,780- 
Rs.  15^76^130) ; and  £46^390  (Rs.  4^63_,900)  were  remitted.  Indian 
millet  rupee  prices  fell  from  seventy-six  to  eighty-four  pounds. 

In  1856-57^  the  rainfall  of  25T2  inches  was  abundant  and 
: seasonable^  the  season  extremely  favourable^  and  the  early  harvest 
was  unusually  plentiful.  The  tillage  area  rose  from  1,294,644  to 
1,363,813  acres,  and  the  land  revenue  for  collection  from  £157,613 
to  £201,563  (Rs,  15,76,130  - Rs.  20,15,630);  £2384  (Rs.  23,840) 
were  remitted;  and  £7  (Rs.  70)  left  outstanding.  Indian  millet 
rupee  prices  rose  from  eighty-four  to  seventy -two  pounds. 

In  1857-58  the  rainfall  was  24’92  inches.  This  season  was  an 
» average  one.  The  rain  was  too  late  in  setting  in,  and  the  early 
crops  were  much  below  the  average.  When  the  rain  came,  it  fell 
freely  and  seasonably ; and  the  late  crops  were  much  above  the 
average.  The  tillage  area  rose  from  1,363,813  to  1,443,832  acres,^ 
and  the  land  revenue  for  collection  from  £201,563  to  £203,907 
(Rs.  20,15,630  - Rs.  20,39,070);  £5830  (Rs.  58,300)  were  remitted,^ 
and  £12  (Rs.  120)  left  outstanding.  Indian  millet  rupee  prices  rose 
from  seventy-two  to  fifty-six  pounds. 

In  1858-59  the  rainfall  of  21*59  inches  was  favourable,  both  for 
early  and  late  crops.  The  tillage  area  rose  from  1,443,832  to 
1,574,222  acres,  and  the  land  revenue  for  collection  from  £203,907 
to  £214,821  (Rs.  20,39,070  - Rs.  21,48,210);  £6337  (Rs.  63,370) 
were  remitted,  and  £2  (Rs.  20)  left  outstanding.  Indian  millet 
rupee  prices  were  fifty-six  pounds. 

In  1859-60  the  rainfall  was  24*31  inches.  The  tillage  area  rose 
from  1,574,222  to  1,624,980  acres,  and  the  land  revenue  for  collection 
from  £214,821  to  £226,937  (Rs.  21,48,210  - Rs.  22,69,370) ; 
£5218  (Rs.  52,180)  were  remitted,  and  £7  (Rs. 70)  left  outstanding. 
Indian  millet  rupee  prices  rose  from  fifty-six  to  forty-eight  pounds. 

In  1 860-61,  the  rainfall  of  22*64  inches  was  somewhat  unseasonable. 
The  harvest  was  on  the  whole  favourable,  and  except  a slight 
outbreak  of  cholera,  health,  both  of  men  and.  cattle,  was  good. 
The  tillage  area  rose  from  1,624,980  to  1,685,025  acres,  but  the  land 
revenue  for  collection  fell  from  £226,937  to  £223,528  (Rs.  22,69,370- 

^ The  monsoon  began  with  heavy  rain  in  the  middle  of  June  and  lasted  till  the 
first  week  of  July.  A drought  of  eight  weeks  then  ensued,  during  which  a large 
: portion  of  the  crops  was  destroyed-  In  October  rain  fell  heavily.  But  for  want  of 
theusual  fall  in  the  latter  part  of  November,  the  late  crops  were  much  below  the  average. 
North  of  the  Tdpti  the  season  was  still  more  unfavourable.  In  Chopda,  Ydval,  and 
Savda,  Indian  millet  failed  entirely,  and  no  crop  yielded  more  than  one-third  of  an 
average  return.  Even  in  February  field  labourers  had  great  difficulty  in  getting 
grain  and  numbers  were  leaving  their  homes,  and  even  the  well-to-do  were  reduced 
' to  one  meal  a day  and  that  of  old  and  unwholesome  grain.  Under  these 
circunastances  the  Collector  granted  a remission  of  75  per  cent  on  land  cultivated 
with  jvdri,  and  62‘5  per  cent  on  other  crops.  Bom.  Gov.  Bev.  Rec.  14 of  1860,  5-6,  and 
Collector’s  Rep.  970,  19th  May  1856  in  Rev.  Rec.  19  of  1856,  part  3,1019-1021,  1025-1027. 

^ This  increase  in  tillage  area  was  partly  nominal,  due  to  more  accurate 
j measurements.  It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  enter  the  quantity  of  arable  land 
; on  estimate.  The  survey  showed  that  in  some  sub-divisions  the  quantity  of  arable 
I land  entered  was  over-estimated.  But,  as  a rule,  the  area  shown  by  the  survey 
. considerably  exceeded  the  former  estimate.  In  this  year  there  was  still  a very 
f large  area  (150,000  acres)  unmeasured.  Bom.  Rev.  Rec,  16  of  1861,  21-22. 

^ In  Sultdnpur  and  Chopda  several  villages  were  ravaged  by  the  Sitpuda  Bhils,  and 
III  considerable  remissions  had  to  be  granted.  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  16  of  1861,  5-6, 12-13, 16. 
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Rs.  22,35,280) ; £12,262  (Rs.  1,22,620)  were  remitted.  Indian  millet 
rupee  prices  rose  from  forfcy-eiglit  to  tbirty-two  pounds. 

In  1861-62,  the  rainfall  of  27*14  inches  was  abundant  and  season- 
able. The  harvest  was  plentiful  and  public  health  good.  The 
tillage  area  rose  from  1,685,025  to  1,814,289  acres,  and  the  land 
revenue  for  collection  from  £223,528  to  £252,816  (Rs.  22,35,280 - 
Rs.  25,28,160)  ; £1902  (Rs.  19,020)  were  remitted,  and  £1 4 (Rs.  140) 
left  outstanding.  Indian  millet  rupee  prices  fell  from  thirty -two 
to  fifty- two  pounds. 

In  1862-63  the  rainfall  was  sufficient.  But  it  did  not  set  in  till 
September,  and  lasting  almost  to  the  end  of  November,  caused 
much  damage  to  the  early  crops.  The  outturn  of  grain  was  much 
below  the  average,  and  cotton  was  estimated  (December  1862) 
at  about  half  an  average  crop.  In  several  sub-divisions  cholera 
prevailed,  and  a large  number  of  cases  proved  fatal.  The  tillage 
area  rose  from  1,814,289  to  1,896,831  acres,  and  the  land  revenue  for 
collection  from  £252,816  to  £261,396  (Rs.  25,28,160 -Rs.  26,13,960)  ; 
£2709  (Rs.  27,090)  were  remitted,  and  £113  (Rs.  1130)  left  out- 
standing. Indian  millet  rupee  prices  rose  from  fifty-two  to  forty- 
eight  pounds. 

In  1863-64  the  rainfall  at  Dhuliawas  16*34  inches.  In  other  parts 
of  the  district  the  supply  was  much  more  abundant,  and  the  early, 
kharif,  crops  were  unusually  fine.  The  tillage  area  rose  from  1 ,896,83 1 
to  2,084,869  acres,  and  the  land  revenue  for  collection  from  £261,396 
to  £281,387  (Rs.  26,13,960-Rs.  28,13,870)  ; £5086  (Rs.  50,860) 
were  remitted.  Indian  millet  rupee  prices  rose  from  forty-eight  to 
thirty-five  pounds. 

In  1864-65,  the  total  rainfall  at  Dhuliawas  only  11*12  inches. 
Still  the  season  was  on  the  whole  favourable,  the  cotton  crop  was 
above  the  average,  and  the  cold  weather  crop  was  good.  Public 
health  was  satisfactory.  The  tillage  area  rose  from  2,084,869  to 
2,336,112  acres,  and  the  land  revenue  for  collection  from  £281,387 
to  £300,996  (Rs.  28,13,870-Rs.  30,09,960);  £9986  (Rs.  99,860) 
were  remitted,  and  £83  (Rs.  830)  left  outstanding.  Indian  millet 
rupee  prices  fell  from  thirty-five  to  forty-two  pounds. 

In  1865-66,  the  total  rainfall  at  Dhulia  was  18*94  inches.  As  in 
Gujarat  and  the  north  Konkan,  the  rainfall,  rather  heavy  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  and  scanty  at  its  close,  caused  considerable 
damage  to  the  cotton  and  other  crops.  Public  health  was  remarkably 
good.  The  tillag*e  area  rose  from  2,336,112  to  2,431,579  acres, 
and  the  land  revenue  for  collection  from  £300,996  to  £324,283 
(Rs.  30,09,960-Rs.  32,42,830)  ; £7585  (Rs.  75,850)  were  remitted, 
and  £43  (Rs.  430)  left  outstanding.  Indian  millet  rupee  prices  fell 
from  forty- two  to  fifty- six  pounds. 

In  1866-67,  the  rainfall  of  14*28  inches  was,  as  in  the  year  before, 
rather  heavy  in  the  beginning  of  the  season  and  scanty  at  the  close. 
The  crops,  especially  cotton,  again  suffered,  but  public  health 
.continued  good.  The  tillage  area  rose  from  2,431,579  to  2,471,186 
acres,  and  the  land  revenue  for  collection  from  £324,283  to  £330,864 
(Rs.  32,42,830-Rs.  33,08,640);  £3491  (Rs.  34,910)  were  remitted 
and  £421  (Rs.  4210)  left  outstanding.  Indian  millet  rupee  prices 
rose  from  fifty- six  to  forty-two  pounds. 
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In  1867-68  the  rainfall  was  19*38  inches.  The  season  was  on 
the  whole  favourable^  with  a cotton  crop  far  above  the  average. 
Public  health  was  good^  and  cattle  were  entirely  free  from  disease. 
The  tillage  area  rose  from  2_,471A86  to  2^518^,549  acres^  but  the  land 
revenue  for  collection  fell  from  £330_,864  to  £326^229  (Rs.  33^08^640- 
Rs.  312,62^290)  ; £1486  (Rs.  14,860)  were  remitted,  and  *£531 
(Rs.  5310)  left  outstanding.  Indian  millet  rupee  prices  fell  from 
forty-two  to  seventy  pounds. 

In  1868-69,  the  monsoon  was  most  unfavourable,  the  late  rains 
entirely  failed,  and  the  rainfall  at  Dhnlia  was  only  11*76  inches.  In 
the  south-west  sub-divisions  of  Malegaon,  Nandgaon,  and  Chalis- 
gaon,  the  rain  almost  entirely  failed.  There  were  no  crops  and  no 
demand  for  field  labour.  To  add  to  the  local  distress  numbers 
came  from  Marwar  and  Rajputana,  where  the  scarcity  amounted  to 
famine.  Road  and  pond  works  were  opened  for  Bhils  and  others 
of  the  lower  classes,  and  public  health  continued  generally  good. 
The  tillage  area  rose  from  2,518,549  to  2,601,065  acres,  but  the  land 
revenue  for  collection  fell  from  £326,229  to  £323,407  (Rs.  32, 62, 290- 
Rs.  32,34,070);  £2528  (Rs.  25,280)  were  remitted,  and  £3111 
(Rs.  31,110)  left  outstanding.  Indian  millet  rupee  prices  rose  from 
seventy  to  twenty-four  and  a half  pounds. 

In  1869-70,  the  rainfall  of  32  07  inches  was  abundant,  and  except 
that  the  late  rains  slightly  damaged  the  cotton  crop,  no  such 
favourable  harvest  had  been  seen  for  years.  Public  health  was 
generally  good.  The  tillage  area  rose  from  2,150,508  to  2,249,673 
acres,  and  the  land  revenue  for  collection  from  £285,247  to  £296,827 
(Rs.  28,52,470 -Rs.  29,68,270)^;  £72  (Rs.  720)  were  remitted,  and 
£545  (Rs.  5450)  left  outstanding.  Indian  millet  rupee  prices  fell 
from  twenty-four  and  a half  to  forty -four  pounds. 

In  1870-71  the  rainfall  of  29*53  inches  was  abundant,  the  season 
favourable,  and  public  health  good.  The  tillage  area  rose  from 
2,249,673  to  2,385,605  acres,  and  the  land  revenue  for  collection 
from  £296,827  to  £303,062  (Rs.  29,68,270  - Rs.  30,30,620) ; £581 
(Rs.  5810)  were  remitted,  and  £559  (Rs.  5590)  left  outstanding. 
Indian  millet  rupee  prices  rose  from  forty-four  to  thirty-seven 
pounds. 

In  1871-72  the  rainfall  atDhuliawas  only  10*94  inches.  In  some 
parts  there  was  a complete  failure  of  crops,  and  relief  works  were 
organised.  In  November  heavy  rain  fell,  and  large  importations  of 
grain  from  the  Central  Provinces,  by  lowering  the  price  of  Indian 
millet  from  thirty-seven  to  fifty  pounds,  prevented  anything  like 
widespread  distress.  The  tillage  area  rose  from  2,385,605  to 
2,399,810  acres,  but  the  land  revenue  for  collection  fell  from 
£303,062  to  £265,121  (Rs.  30,30,620  - Rs.  26,51,210);  £37,521 
(Rs.  3,75,210)  were  remitted,  and  £30,736  (Rs.  3,07,360)  left 

outstanding. 


1 The  difiference  between  these  and  the  figures  for  the  same  year  (1868-69)  given  in 
the  previous  paragraph  is  due  to  the  transfer,  in  1868-69,  to  the  new  district  of  Ndsik, 
of  the  sub-divisions  of  Mdlegaon,  Nandgaon,  and  Bdgldn  with  its  two  subordinate 
petty  divisions,  petds. 
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In  1872-73^  the  rainfall  of  30*65  inches  was  abundant  and  season- 
able. Except  in  villages  along  the  Grirna  and  the  Tapti^  which  were 
much  injured  by  floods,  the  harvest  was  'everywhere  abundant. 
Public  health  was  generally  good.  There  were  a few  cases  of  cholera, 
and  though  many  suffered  from  dengue  fever,  few  died.  The 
tillage  area  fell  from  2,399,810  to  2,383,414  acres,  while  the  land 
revenue  for  collection  rose  from  £265,121  to  £301, 025  (Rs.  26,51,210- 
Rs.  30,10,250)  ; £1704  (Rs*  17,040)  were  remitted,  and  £3961 
(Rs.  39,610)  left  outstanding.  Indian  millet  rupee  prices  fell  from 
fifty  to  sixty  and  a half  pounds. 

In  1873-74,  the  rainfall  of  30*04  inches,  though  above  the  average^ 
came  too  early  and  was  broken  by  long  stretches  of  fair  weather. 
The  season  was  on  the  whole  fair.  Grasshoppers  did  much  mischief 
in  Chalisgaon  and  Dhulia.  In  Savda,  neither  wheat  nor  cotton 
prospered  owing  to  excessive  rain.  The  tillage  area  fell  from. 
2,383,414  to  2,362,643  acres,  and  the  land  revenue  for  collection 
from  £301,025  to  £298,131  (Rs.  30,10,250  - Rs.  29,81,310)  ; £1412 
(Rs.  14,120)  were  remitted,  and  £1 706  (Rs.  17,060)  left  outstanding. 
Indian  millet  rupee  prices  fell  from  sixty  and  a half  to  sixty- 
three  and  a half  pounds. 

In  1874-75,  the  rainfall  of  20*94  inches,  though  sufficient,  was 
unseasonable,  too  heavy  in  the  beginning  and  scanty  towards  the  close. 
A long  break,  with  very  hot  sun,  did  much  damage  to  millets,  cotton, 
and  sesamurn.  The  tillage  area  rose  from  2,362,643  to  2,375,945 
acres,  and  the  land  revenue  for  collection  from  £298,131  to  £299,175 
(Rs.  29,81,310 -Rs.  29,91,750)  ;£2291  (Rs.  22,910)  were  remitted,  and 
£874  (Rs.  8740)  left  outstanding.  Indian  millet  rupee  prices  rose 
from  sixty-three  and  a half  to  sixty-one  pounds. 

In  1875-76,  the  rainfall  of  29*9  inches  was  plentiful,  and  in  places 
excessive.  In  the  central  sub-divisions,  the  early  crops,  especially 
cotton,  were  damaged.  Cholera  and  cattle  disease  prevailed.  The 
tillage  area  rose  from  2,375,945  to  2,415,638  acres,  and  the  land 
revenue  for  collection  from  £299,175  to  £302,090  (Rs.  29,91,750- 
Rs.  30,20,900) ; £789  (Rs.  7890)  were  remitted,  and  £651  (Rs.6510) 
left  outstanding.  Indian  millet  rupee  prices  rose  from  sixty-one 
to  forty-seven  pounds. 

In  1876-77,  the  rainfall,  which  at  Dhulia  was  13*14  inches,  was  every- 
where scanty,  and  in  some  places  almost  entirely  failed.  To  relieve 
the  distress  public  works  had  to  be  opened,  and  it  was  only  by  very 
large  importations  of  grain  by  rail  that  scarcity  was  prevented  from 
developing  into  famine,  The  tillage  area  rose  from  2,415,638  to 
2,484,193  acres,  but  the  land  revenue  for  collection  fell  from 
£302,090  to  £301,780  (Rs.  30,20,900-Rs.  30,17,800);  £2129 
(Rs.  21,290)  were  remitted,  and  £216  (Rs.  2160)  left  outstanding, 
Indian  millet  rupee  prices  rose  from  forty-seven  to  twenty-seven 
pounds. 

In  1877-78,  though  very  late  of  setting  in  (August  24),  the  rain- 
fall was  abundant,  25*19  inches,  and  the  harvest  fair.  Public  health 
was  good.  The  tillage  area  rose  from  2,484,193  to  2,548,638  acres, 
and  the  land  revenue  for  collection  from  £301,780  to  £303,801 
(Rs.  30,1 7,800 -Rs.  30,38,010)  ; £1110  (Rs.  11,100)  were  remitted. 
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and  £23  (Rs.  230)  left  outstanding.  Indian  millet  rupee  prices  fell 
from  twenty- seven  to  twenty-eiglit  and  a half  pounds. 

In  1878-79,  tlie  rainfall  of  35*92  inclies  was  excessive.  Too 
much  moisture  and  want  of  heat  damaged  the  early  orops_,  and 
the  late  crops  suffered  from  rats  and  locusts.  Between  May  and 
October_,  there  were  some  had  outbreaks  of  cholera,  6000  out  of 
12,500  seizures  proving  fatal.  The  tillage  area  rose  from  2,548,638 
to  2,603,073  acres,  and  the  land  revenue  for  collection  from 
£303,801  to  £310,069  (Rs.  30,38, 010-Rs.  31,00,690)  ;£163  (Rs.  1630) 
were  remitted,  and  £670  (Rs.  6700)  left  outstanding.  Indian  millet 
rupee  prices  fell  from  twenty-eight  and  a half  to  thirty-one  pouuds, 

In  1879-80  the  rainfall  at  Dhulia  was  20*71  inches.  The  season 
was  on  the  whole  favourable.  Public  health  was  good.  The  tillage 
area  rose  from  2,603,073  to  2,759,793  acres,  and  the  land  revenue 
for  collection  from  £3 10,069  to  £316,101  (Rs.  31,00,690-Rs.31,61,010) ; 
£252  (Rs.  2520)  were  remitted,  and  £11  (Rs.  110)  left  outstanding, 
Indian  millet  rupee  prices  fell  from  thirty-one  to  thirty-four 
pounds. 

The  following  shews  in  tabular  form  the  chief  yearly  statistics 
of  rainfall,  prices,  tillage,  and  land  revenue,  during  the  twenty-eight 
years  ending  1879-80  : 


Khdndesh  Season  Statistics,  1852-1880. 


Years. 

District 

rainfall. 

Rain  at 
Dhulia. 

Tillage 

Area. 

Land 

Revenue 

for 

collection. 

Remissions 

Out- 

standings. 

Indian 

millet 

Rupee 

prices. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Lbs. 

1852-53  ... 

19-59 

1,171,237 

19,69,311 

13,442 

98 

124 

1853-54 

19-04 

1,198,785 

18,65,541 

1,47,767 

166 

168 

1854-55 

30-14 

1,286,334 

20,08,780 

15,818 

120 

76 

1855-56 

14-50 

1,2.94,644 

15,76,128 

4,63,905 

84 

1856-57 

25-12 

1,363,813 

20,15,633 

23,8.^8 

69 

72 

1857-58 

24-92 

1,443,832 

20,39,070 

58,297 

125 

66 

1858-59 

21-59 

1,574,222 

21,48,208 

63,375 

21 

66 

1859-60 

24-31 

1,624,980 

22,69,375 

62,179 

69 

48 

1860-61 

22-64- 

1,685,025 

23,35,280 

1,2-2,616 

32 

1861-62 

27-14 

1,814,289 

25,28,162 

19,019 

140 

52 

1862-63 

1,896,831 

26,13,965 

27,088 

1128 

48 

1863-64 

16-34 

2,084,869 

28,13,874 

50,865 

35 

1864-65 

11-12 

2,336,112 

30.09,958 

99,861 

830 

42 

1865-66 

18-94 

2,431,579 

33,42,835 

75,853 

434 

56 

1866-67 

14-28 

2,471,186 

33,08,644 

34,915 

4213 

42 

1867-68 

19-38 

2,518,549 

32,62,286 

14,856 

5313 

70 

1868-69 

11-76 

2,601,065 

32,34,068 

25,278 

81,111 

24| 

1868-69  (a)... 

11-76 

2,150,508 

28,53,470 

8330 

3841 

24^ 

1869-70  ' 7., 

82-07 

2,249,673 

29,68,274 

719 

5448 

44 

1870-71 

25-87 

29-53 

2,385,605 

30,30,618 

6815 

5591 

37 

1871-72 

15-58 

10-94 

2,399,810 

26,51,207 

3,75,208 

3,07,356 

50 

1872-73 

25-39 

30-65 

2,383,414 

30,10,249 

17,036 

39,610 

60i 

1873-74 

29-24 

30-04 

2,362,643 

29,81,310 

14,125 

17,064 

63i 

1874-75  ... 

22-14 

20-94 

2,375,945 

29,91,752 

22,915 

8743 

61 

1875-76 

29-50 

29-90 

2,415,638 

30,20,902 

7892 

6510 

47 

1876-77 

14  10 

13-14 

2,484,193 

30,17,802 

21,289 

2164 

27 

1877-78  ... 

22-12 

25-19 

2,548,638 

30,38,006 

11,099 

232 

28^ 

1878-79 

43-49 

35-92 

2,603,073 

31,00-690 

1631 

6699 

31 

1879-80 

Sl-17 

20-71 

2,759,793 

31,61,010 

2517 

113 

34 

1879-80  (b)... 

31-17 

20.71 

3,564,037 

36,59,855 

2887 

4450 

34 
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(a)  The  figures  for  this  and  subsequent  years  are  for  the  present  Khandesh  only. 

(b)  Figures  for  this  year  include  the  four  Nasik  sub-divisions  which,  until  1868-69,  formed  part  of 
Khdndesh. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

JUSTICE. 

Under  the  MaratMs,  justicej  both  civil  and  criminal^  was 
administered  by  the  revenue  officers,  the  the  mdmlatddr^ 

and  the  sar  suhheddr,  with  the  Peshwa  or  his  minister  as  the  highest 
court  of  appeal.  In  civil  cases,  the  officers  were  helped  by  councils, 
panchdyats,  of  from  five  to  fifty  members,  men  in  the  same  position 
in  life  as  the  parties  to  the  case,  or  able  to  form  a sensible  opinion 
on  the  point  in  question.  The  pdtil  first  tried  to  settle  the  dispute 
as  a friend  of  the  parties.  If  he  failed  he  called  the  council  who 
inquired  into  the  matter  and  gave  their  decision.  If  the  complainant 
did  not  apply  to  the  pdtil,  or  if  he  were  refused  a council  or  if  he 
disapproved  of  the  counciPs  decision,  he  went  to  the  mdmlatddr  and 
then  to  the  sar  suhheddr.  The  last  officer  acted  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  pdtil,  with  the  additional  power  of  being  able  to  force  the 
defendant  either  to  submit  to  the  counciPs  decision  or  to  satisfy 
the  complainant.  Unless  for  some  gross  injustice  or  suspicion  of 
corruption,  the  superior  authority  would  not  revise  the  original 
decision,  except  on  the  promise  to  pay  a large  sum  into  court.  In 
some  towns  there  was  an  officer  called  nydyddhish  who  tried  cases 
under  the  Peshwa^s  authority.  Any  other  authorised  person  could  also 
conduct  an  investigation,  the  decision  being  subject  to  confirmation 
by  the  Peshwa.  The  decisions  of  the  courts  were  sometimes  carried 
out  by  government  and  sometimes  left  to  the  plaintiff,  who  was 
allowed,  under  the  name  of  takhdza,  or  dunning,  to  use  what  means  he 
chose  to  compel  the  defendant  to  pay.  These  means  varied  from  simple 
dunning  to  placing  a guard  over  the  defendant,  keeping  him  from 
eatin*g,  tying  him  up  neck  and  heels,  or  setting  him  in  the  sun  with  a 
heavy  stone  on  his  head.  When  government  enforced  payment  of 
a debt  it  took  very  much  the  same  steps  as  the  plaintiff,  or  it 
arranged  for  the  payment  by  instalments,  or  it  sold  the  debtor’s 
property  generally  sparing  his  house  and  taking  care  not  to  bring  him 
to  utter  ruin.  Debtors  were  never  kept  in  a public  prison.  They 
were  sometimes  shut  up  or  tortured  by  the  creditor  at  his  own  house 
or  in  some  other  dwelling,  and  in  other  cases  were  made  to  serve  the 
creditor  till  the  amount  of  their  nominal  wages  equalled  the  debt. 
The  chief  subjects  of  litigation  were  boundary  disputes,  division  of 
property,  inheritance,  and  money  debts.  Among  traders,  honest 
bankrupts  were  set  free,  but  if  fraud  was  detected  full  payment  was 
as  far  as  possible  enforced. 

Criminal  justice,  especially  in  the  time  of  the  last  Peshwa,  was 
irregular  and  corrupt.  The  right  of  punishing  was  ill  defined,  and 
was  exercised  by  each  officer  according  to  his  individual  power  and 
infiuence.  One  pdtil  would  flog,  fine,  and  put  in  the  stocks,  while 
another  would  not  venture  even  to  imprison.  The  power  of  life  and 
death  was  at  first  exercised  by  those  only  who  were  entrusted  with 
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tlie  deputy^s^  mutdlildj  seal,  and  by  great  military  chiefs  in  their 
camps  and  estates.  In  the  latter  days  of  Maratha  rule  capital 
powers  were  extended  to  the  mdmlatddr  and  the  sar  subheddr,  who, 
without  reference  to  higher  authority,  could  hang  rebels  and  gang 
robbers,  and  in  disturbed  districts,  unless  they  could  pay  for  their 
release,  Bhils,  simply  on  the  score  of  notoriety.  In  other  cases  the 
accused  was  examined,  and  if  there  seemed  strong  ground  for 
suspicion,  was  flogged  to  make  him  confess.  Witnesses  were 
examined,  and  a summary  of  their  evidence  and  the  statement  of 
the  accused  were  taken  in  writing.  Except  in  cases  connected  with 
religion,  where  divines,  shdstris,  were  sometimes  consulted,  there 
would  seem  to  have  been  no  reference  to  laws.  Custom  and 
expediency  were  the  only  rules.  To  a great  extent  the  nature  and 
the  amount  of  punishment  depended  on  the  criminals  caste.  Murder, 
unless  marked  by  special  cruelty,  was  usually  atoned  by  fine. 
Highway  robbery  and  state  offences  were  generally  punished  with 
death,  by  elephant  trampling,  blowing  from  a gun,  hanging, 
beheading,  cutting  to  pieces,  or  crushing  the  head  with  a mallet. 
Women  were  never  sentenced  to  death.  Brahmans  worthy  of 
death,  whom  the  feeling  for  their  caste  prevented  from  being  openly 
slain,  were  destroyed  by  poison  or  by  unwholesome  food,  bread,  half 
salt  and  half  flour,  being  often  used.  In  less  extreme  cases  the 
commoner  punishments  were,  cutting  off  an  arm  or  a leg,  and  shutting 
in  hill  forts  and  dungeons  where  the  prisoners  were  often  left  to  die 
of  neglect  or  hunger.  Flogging  was  the  usual  means  for  discovering 
stolen  property.  Hard  labour,  especially  in  building  forts,  was 
common,  but  like  most  ignominious  punishments,  it  was  confined 
to  the  lower  orders.  Fine  and  confiscation  were  the  most  usual 
sentences.  They  were  often  inflicted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
mdmlatddr^  when  no  offence  had  been  committed,  and  they  often, 
both  in  murder  and  robbery  cases,  took  the  place  of  death  when 
the  accused  could  pay  well  for  his  life.  Apart  from  disorders  and 
gang  robberies,  almost  all  of  which  were  the  work  of  Bhils  and 
other  lawless  tribes,  offences  were  not  particularly  numerous. 
Among  Marathas  the  commonest  crime  was  murder,  generally  the 
result  of  jealousy  or  of  disputes  about  land  or  village  rank.^ 

After  the  British  conquest  (1818),  ‘‘to  prevent  sudden  and 
extensive  changes,’  Khandesh  was,  till  1827,  administered  under  the 
orders  of  the  Governor  in  Council.^  A Collector  and  Political 
Agent  was  appointed  to  Khandesh  subject  to  the  Commissioner  at 
Poona,  and  to  heip  the  mamlatdars  to  administer  civil  justice, 
officers  known  as  amins  or  superintendents  were  chosen  (1822). 
With  some  exceptions  the  Maratha  system  of  civil  justice  was  kept 
unchanged.  For  the  first  year  or  two,  owing  to  the  disturbed  and 
deserted  state  of  the  district,  there  were  very  few  civil  cases.  Many 
disputes  were  settled  in  a friendly  way  by  the  influence  of  large 
landholders,  and  the  possession  of  an  order,  signed  and  sealed  by  the 
Collector,  to  the  mamlatdar  to  inquire  into  the  case,  was  sufficient  to 
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procure  a settlement  of  the  complainant^ s dispute.  During  the  three 
years  ending  1st  July  1822_,  only  339  suits  were  registered.  Of  these 
253  were  decided  by  councils,  panchdyats,  twenty-four  by  mutual 
agreement,  fifty -nine  by  the  Collector,  mamlatdars,  and  amins,  and 
three  remained  pending.  The  council,  panchdyat,  system  had  been 
discontinued  since  the  time  of  Peshwa Madhavrav  II.  (1774-1796). 
It  was,  in  Captain  Briggs’  opinion,  well  adapted  to  secure  speedy, 
cheap,  and  ready  redress.  But  it  had. the  objection  that  there  was 
no  power  to  force  members  to  serve,  and  there  was  sometimes  difficulty 
in  persuading  them.^ 

In  1827,  Khandesh  was,  with  certain  special  stipulations,^ 
brought  under  the  revised  regulations.  Some  villages  then  left 
out  were  added  by  Regulation  X.  of  1830,  and  in  1866  the  petty 
divisions  of  Edlabad  and  Varangaon,  ceded  by  His  Highness  Sindia 
in  1860,  were  brought  under  the  regulations. 

In  1827,  the  district  of  Khandesh,  with  a senior  assistant  judge 
and  five  subordinate  native  judges  called  commissioners  or  munsiffs, 
was,  for  judicial  purposes,  made  part  of  Ahmednagar,  and  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Ahmednagar  District  Judge.  In  1830, 
the  number  of  native  commissioners  was  increased  to  six,  and  in 
1832,  the  total  decisions  of  the  seven  courts  amounted  to  2455.  In 
1849,  Khandesh  became  a separate  judicial  district,  and  has  continued 
separate  till  the  present  time,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without 
an  assistant  judge.  In  1850,  there  were  eight  courts  and  10,533 
decisions.  The  subordinate  judges  were  known  as  munsiffs,  sadar 
amins,  and  principal  amins.  In  1860,  there  were  nine  courts 
and  11,295  decisions.  In  1869,  the  number  of  the  subordinate 
judges  was  increased  to  eleven,  but  in  the  same  year,  on  the 
transfer  of  Malegaon  and  Baglan  to  Nasik,  was  again  reduced  to  nine. 
In  1870,  there  were  in  all  eleven  courts  and  26,632  decisions.  Since 
1870,  the  number  of  suits  has  steadily  fallen.  In  1878,  the  number 
of  courts  was  reduced  to  ten,  and  the  decisions  fell  as  low  as  12,038. 

The  present  (1880)  details  are,  a District  and  Sessions  Judge, 
stationed  at  Dhulia,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  district;  and 
nine  subordinate  judges  with  the  average  charge  of  1129  square  miles 
and  of  114,293  souls.  Of  the  sub-judges,  one,  stationed  at  Dhulia, 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  Dhulia  and  Virdel  sub-divisions;  a second 
at  Amalner,  has  jurisdiction  over  the  Amalner  sub-division ; a third 
at  Erandol,  over  the  Erandol  sub-division;  a fourth,  at  Bhadgaon^ 
over  the  Pachora  and  Chalisgaon  sub-divisions  ; a fifth,  at  Jalgaon^ 
over  the  Nasirabad  and  Jamner  sub-divisions;  a sixth,  at  Bhusaval^ 
over  the  Bhusaval  sub-division ; a seventh,  at  Yaval,  over  the  Savda 
sub-division ; an  eighth,  at  Shirpur,  over  the  Shirpur  and  Chopda 
sub-divisions ; and  a ninth,  at  Xandurbar,  over  the  Xandurbar 
Pimpalner,  Shahada,  and  Taloda  sub-divisions.  Of  the  nine  sub- 
judges, five,  those  at  Dhulia,  Bhusaval,  Jalgaon,  Amalner  and 
Yaval  are  invested  with  the  powers  of  small  cause  court  judges. 


'Mr,  Chaplin’s  Report,  20th  August  1822,  para.  207. 
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The  average  distance  of  the  Dhulia  suh-judge^s  court  from  its  six 
furthest  villages  is  thirty-eight  miles ; of  the  Amalner  court  twenty- 
four  miles ; of  the  Erandol  court  eighteen  miles ; of  the  Bhadgaon 
court  thirty-seven  miles;  of  the  Jalgaon  court  forty-two  miles ; of 
the  Bhusaval  court  twenty-six  miles ; of  the  Yaval  court  thirty-six 
miles-;  of  the  Shirpur  court  fifty-seven  miles  ; and  of  the  Nandurbar 
court  sixty-seven  miles. 


Khdndesh  Ex-parte  Decrees,  1870-1878^ 


Year. 

Suits. 

Decreed 

Ex-parte. 

Percent- 

age. 

1870  ... 

2«,632 

19,617 

73'28 

1871 

23,185 

17,172 

71-47 

1872  

20,472 

14,834 

72-46 

1878  

24,324 

17,258 

70-95 

1874  

18,665 

12,946 

69-35 

1875  ... 

15,932 

10,728 

67-33 

1870' 

15,803 

10,395 

65-77 

1877  

10,765 

6788 

63-05 

1878  

12,038 

7993 

63-07 

Total  ... 

167,816 

117,201 

69-91 

Exclusive  of  suits  decided  by  the  five  sub- judges  in  the  exercise 

of  small  cause  court  powers,  the 
average  number  of  cases  settled 
during  the  nine  years  ending  1878 
is  18,646.  Except  in  1873,  when 
there  was  a considerable  increase, 
the  number  of  suits  has  of  late  years 
steadily  fallen  from  26,632  in  1870 
to  10,765  in  1877.  In  1878  there 
was  a slight  increase  to  12,038.  Of 
the  whole  number  of  decisions 
during  the  nine  years  ending  1878, 
69'91  per  cent  have,  on  an  average, 
been  given  against  the  defendant  in 
his  absence.  The  proportion  of  cases  decided  in  this  way  was  in 
1870  as  high  as  73*28  per  cent.  Since  1870,  except  in  1872,  this 
class  of  decisions  has  been  on  the  decrease,  and  in  1878  had  fallen  to 
63*07  per  cent.  Of  contested  cases,  only  12*72  per  cent  have  during 
the  nine  years  ending  1878  been  decided  for  the  defendant,  the 
proportion  varying  from  14*60  in  1870  to  10*09  in  1878.  In  166  or  1*37 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  suits  decided  in  1878,  the  decree  was 
executed  by  putting  the  plaintiff  in  possession  of  the  immovable 
property  claimed.  This  class  of  cases  rose  from  180  out  of  26,632  in 
1870  to  320  out  of  24,324  in  1873  ; it  then  fell,  and  in  1878  stood 
as  low  as  166  out  of  12,038.  In  5209  or  43*27  per  cent  of  the  1878 
decisions,  decrees  for  money  due  were  executed  by  the  attachment  or 
sale  of  property.  The  returns  for  attachments  and  sales  of  movable 
and  immovable  property  show  an  increase  from  3487  attachments 
and  2891  sales  in  1870  to  7019  and  5722  in  1874.  Since  1874 
there  has  been  a considerable  fall,  the  1878  figures  showing  3651 
attachments  and  1558  sales. 


During  the  nine  years  ending  1878,  the  number  of  decrees  executed 
by  the  arrest  of  debtors  has  fallen  from  1799  in  1870  to  173  in  1878. 
Except  in  1873,  the  returns  show  a steady  decrease.  The  following 
I table  shows  that  during  the  same  nine  years  (1870-1878),  the 
I number  of  civil  prisoners  has,  except  in  1877,  ranged  from  204 
' to  278.  Of  the  234  prisoners  in  1878,  213  were  Hindus  and 
twenty-one  Musalmans.  Of  their  occupation  no  details  are  available. 
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Khdndesh  Civil  Prisoners,  1870-1878. 


Year. 

Prisoners. 

Days. 

Releases. 

By  satis- 
fying the 
decree. 

At 

creditor’s 

request. 

No  sub- 
sistence 
allowance. 

Disclo- 
sure of 
property. 

Time 

expiry. 

1870  

278 

27 

8 

33 

200 

19 

10 

1871  

256 

31 

7 

23 

186 

19 

22 

Ift72  

212 

23 

10 

18 

127 

22 

23 

1873  

274 

28 

11 

29 

197 

9 

29 

1874  

211 

86 

5 

20 

149 

18 

20 

1875  

207 

42 

6 

21 

144 

17 

24 

1870  

204 

39 

9 

24 

159 

8 

16 

1877  

167 

32 

10 

16 

91 

7 

30 

1878  

234 

32 

12 

19 

149 

... 

44 

The  following  statement  shows  in  tabular  form  the  working  of 
the  district  civil  courts  during  the  nine  years  ending  1878  : 


Khdndesh  Civil  Courts,  187 0 -187 8 d 


0 

• 

Uncontested. 

Contested. 

Executions. 

a 

Year. 

Q 

CO 

0 

0^ 

tn 

t> 

0 

bjo 

2 

0 

> 

<1 

'’O  "to 

. 

qj 

to  V 

CO  V* 

Decreed  on 
confession. 

Otherwise 
lisposed  of. 

Total. 

•2  . 

U 

c2  ^ 

0 . 

U 

0 

Decree- 
holder 
put  in 
possession 
of  immov- 
able 

Attachment  or 
sale  of  propert3\ 

0 

ai 

u e 

a 

.2  u 
p 

a. a 

be 

'o, 

S ^ 

ag 

0 ^ 

x 

§ 

0 

Immov- 

able. 

Mov- 

able. 

property. 

1870... 

26,632 

£. 

8 

19,617 

6 

1144 

8720 

24,386 

1544 

328 

374 

2240 

1799 

180 

8487 

2891 

1871... 

23,185 

9 

17,172 

6 

1070 

2799 

21 ,046 

1569 

257 

313 

2139 

1226 

187 

3458 

2999 

1872... 

20,472 

8 

14,834 

17,258 

8 

U02 

2491 

18,435 

1492 

223 

322 

2037 

1017 

192 

4283 

8479 

1873... 

24,324 

8 

89 

1308 

3618 

22,173 

1651 

289 

311 

2151 

1228 

320 

7321 

6130 

1874... 

18,666 

9 

12,946 

97 

1032 

2432 

16.507 

1547 

289 

322 

2168 

659 

247 

7019 

6722 

1876... 

16,932 

9 

10,728 

170 

866 

2109 

13,873 

1462 

279 

318 

2059 

307 

192 

6601 

3973 

1876... 

15,803 

10 

10,395 

480 

855 

1993 

13,723 

1596 

243 

241 

2080 

271 

235 

6899 

3814 

1877... 

10,766 

11 

6788 

215 

650 

1438 

9091 

1237 

245 

192 

1674 

140 

209 

6843 

2128 

1878... 

12,038 

10 

7993 

178 

821 

1694 

10,586 

1403 

187 

262 

1852 

173 

166 

3651 

1558 

The  registration  department  employs  sixteen  sub-registrars, 
thirteen  of  them  special  and  three  head  hdrhuns  of  mamlatdars. 
They  are  distributed  one  at  each  sub -divisional  head-quarters.  In 
addition  to  supervision  by  the  Collector  as  District  Registrar,  a 
special  scrutiny  is,  under  the  control  of  the  Inspector  General  of 
Registration  and  Stamps,  carried  on  by  a divisional  inspector. 
According  to  the  Registration  Report  for  1878-79,  the  registration 
receipts  for  that  year  amounted  to  £1755  145.  lid.  (Rs.  17,557-7-4), 
and  the  charges  to  £1238  135.  9d,  (Rs.  12,386-14),  thus  leaving 
a credit  balance  of  £51715.  2d.  (Rs.  5170-9-4).  Of  7884,  the  total 
number  of  registrations,  thirteen  were  wills  and  305  were  documents 
affecting  movable  and  7566  documents  affecting  immovable 
property.  Of  the  latter  1387  were  optional  and  6179  compulsory 
registrations.  Of  7566  documents  relating  to  immovable  property, 
2756  were  deeds  of  sale,  sixty-four  deeds  of  gift,  4077  mortgage 
deeds,  and  669  miscellaneous.  Including  £205,027  I85.  9d, 
(Rs.  20,50,279-6),  the  value  of  immovable  property  transferred, 
the  total  value  of  property  affected  by  registration  amounted  to 
£210,613  145.  6d.  (Rs.  21,06,137-4). 


1 Suits  decided  by  Subordinate  Judges  in  the  exercise  of  small  cause  court 
powers  arc  not  included. 
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At  present  (1880)  forty-five  officers  sliare  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice.  Of  these  one  is  the  District  Magistrate,  seven  are 
magistrates  of  the  first,  twelve  of  the  second,  and  twenty-five  of 
the  third  class.  Of  first  class  magistrates  four  are  covenanted 
and  four  uncovenanted  civilians.  Except  the  District  Magistrate, 
who^has  a general  supervision  over  the  whole  district,  each  first 
class  magistrate  has  an  average  charge  of  1738  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  171,440  souls.  In  1879,  the  District  Magistrate 
decided  thirteen  original  and  eight  appeal  cases,  and  the  five  other 
first  class  magistrates,  541  original  and  forty-nine  appeal  cases. 
Except  the  huzur  or  head-quarter  deputy  collector  who  has  charge 
of  the  treasury  department  only,  the  magistrates,  as  Collector  and 
assistant  or  deputy  collectors,  have  revenue  charge  of  the  parts  of  the 
district  in  which  they  exercise  magisterial  powers.  Of  subordinate 
magistrates  of  the  second  and  third  classes,  there  are  thirty-seven, 
all  of  them  natives  of  India  with  an  average  charge  of  309  square 
miles  and  a population  of  30,604  souls.  In  1879  they  decided  2999 
original  cases.  Besides  their  magisterial  duties,  these  officers 
exercise  revenue  powers  as  mamlatdars,  mahalkaris,  and  head  clerks 
of  mamlatdars  and  mahalkaris.  Besides  these,  2810  hereditary 
police  pdtils,  who  also  do  revenue  work  and  receive  an  average 
yearly  allowance  of  £1  195.  4i^d.  (Rs.  19-11),  are  entrusted  with 
petty  magisterial  powers  under  the  Bombay  Village  Police  Act 
(VIII.  of  1867).  Of  the  whole  number  seventy-seven  can,  under 
section  15  of  the  Act,  fine  up  to  IO5.  (Rs.  5)  and  imprison, for  forty- 
eight  hours.  The  others,  under  section  14,  cannot  fine,  and  can 
imprison  for  twenty-four  hours  only. 

From  the  table  of  offences  given  below,  it  will  be  seen  that 
during  the  five  years  ending  1878,  4458  or  one  offence  for  every 
230  of  the  population  were,  on  an  average,  committed.  Of  these 
there  were,  on  an  average,  thirteen  murders  and  attempts  to  commit 
murder ; five  culpable  homicide ; eighteen  cases  of  grievous  hurt  and 
hurt  by  dangerous  weapons ; twenty-two  cases  of  dacoity  and 
robbery ; and  4400  or  98  per  cent  of  the  whole  minor  offences. 

Since  the  beginning  of  British  rule  the  chief  difficulty  in  keeping 
order  has  been  the  Bhils.  Notices  of  their  state  under  the 
Marathas ; of  the  trouble  and  disorder  they  caused  during  the  early 
years  of  British  rule  ; of  the  failure  of  the  first  attempts  to  bring 
them  to  order  by  force ; of  the  success  of  the  subsequent  scheme  to 
turn  them  to  an  orderly  life  by  enlisting  them  in  a special  corps  and 
bringing  them  to  settle  as  husbandmen ; of  the  outbreaks  that  have 
taken  place  from  time  to  time  since  order  was  established ; and  of 
the  poverty  and  depression  of  many  of  the  western  Bhils  from  want 
of  forethought  and  self-control,  and  from  their  inability  to  hold 
their  own  in  money  matters  with  the  clever  Giujar  Kunbis,  have  been 
given  in  the  History^  and  ^CapitaP  chapters. 

Twenty  years  have  passed  since  the  last  serious  Bhil  risings 
under  Kajarsing  in  the  north  and  under  Bhagoji  Naik  in  the  south. 
During  these  years,  though  there  has  been  no  general  breach  of 
order,  there  have  from  time  to  time  been  much  discontent  and 
restlessness.  In  1868,  in  the  Baglan  sub-division  now  in  Nasik,  the 
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introduction  of  the  survey  raires  increased  the  value  of  land,  and 
moneylenders  pressed- their  debtors  to  force  them  to  give  up  their 
holdings.  The  result  was  that  the  Bhils,  growing  discontented, 
committed  gang  robberies,  in  many  cases  attacking  the  money- 
lenders’ houses.  Order  was  not  restored  till  about  eighty  gang 
robbers  were  tried  and  convicted.  In  1869,  the  failure  of  rain  caused 
great  hardship  to  the  Bhils,  and  special  measures  had  to  be  taken 
for  their  relief.  In  1870,  the  pressure  of  Gujar  moneylenders  in 
the  western  districts  aroused  much  ill  feeling,  and  only  by  the 
personal  influence  of  Major  Probyn  the  Commandant  of  the  Bhil 
Corps,  was  a general  rising  prevented.  The  money  relations  between 
the  Bhils  and  the  large  Gujar  landholders  were  inquired  into,  and 
though  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  interfere  with  the  working 
of  the  civil  courts,  the  Gujars  seem  to  have  felt  that  from  the 
results  of  the  inquiry,  they  ran  the  risk  of  driving  their  debtors 
to  extremes,  and  have  since  shown  more  forbearance  in  their 
dealings.  In  the  scarcities  of  1872  and  1876,  the  Bhils  showed  signs 
of  disquiet,  but  with  the  offer  of  work,  uneasiness  ceased.  During 
the  last  two  years  (1878-79)  Khandesh  has  been  free  from  the  gang 
robberies  that  caused  so  much  loss  and  trouble  in  Ahmednagar, 
Poona  and  Satara,  and  during  the  past  year  the  Bhils  have  remained 
quiet,  though  both  Khandesh  and  Nasik  have  been  without  their 
usual  guard  of  regular  troops.  Of  the  three  Bhil  Agencies,  the 
Western  Agency  alone  survives,  and  it  remains  in  name  only,  its 
duties  forming  part  of  those  of  the  District  Superintendent  of  Police. 

Though  they  rarely  band  together  or  commit  violent  crimes, 
village  Bhils  are  still  much  given  to  theft,  and  throughout  the 
district  the  custom  is  kept  up  of  mustering  the  Bhils  every  evening. 
This  system  cannot  be  carried  out  in  the  case  of  hill  Bhils,  most  of 
whom  live  in  hamlets.  The  duty  of  looking  after  the  hill  Bhils  is 
in  great  measure  entrusted  to  their  headmen,  ndiks,  many  of  whom 
are  in  receipt  of  hereditary  allowances  for  keeping  order  in  certain 
tracts  of  country.  Of  Kaj  arsing,  the  last  of  the  chiefs  whose  unruly 
habits  led  them  to  open  rebellion.  Major  Probyn  gives  the 
following  account. 

Kajarsing  was  the  hereditary  chief  or  ndih  of  the  Sindva  pass 
in  north  Khandesh  where  the  Bombay-Agra  road  crosses  the 
Satpuda  hills.  He  succeeded  his  father  Gumansing,  who  for  various 
misdeeds,  including  robbery,  was  transported  for  life.  At  the  time 
of  his  father’s  removal  Kajarsing  was  a youth.  When  old  enough  to 
undertake  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  post,  he  was,  in  1838, 
made  warden,  rakhvdlddrj  of  the  Sindva  pass.  As  he  grew  older, 
he  became  the  most  influential  as  well  as  the  most  powerful  Bhil  chief 
in  Chop  da,  Shirpur,  and  Shahada.  He  was  proud  and  haughty, 
claiming  Rajput  blood,  and  his  influence  was  due  to  fear  rather  than 
to  any  fondness  for  him  as  a tribal  leader.  In  1850,  Kajarsing  was 
tried  for  assault  and  manslaughter,  the  result  of  over-zeal  in 
dealing  with  some  Bhils  he  had  arrested  for  robbery.  One  Bhil  died 
and  two  were  much  injured  by  his  treatment,  and  for  this  offence  he 
was  sentenced  to  ten  years’  imprisonment.  His  punishment  was 
reduced  by  the  Sadar  Court  to  five  years’  imprisonment  with  five 
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montlis^  solitary  confinement.  On  Ms  release  in  1856,  tlie  western  BMl 
agent  strongly  recommended  Kajarsing's  restoration,but  tlie  proposal 
was  negatived  by  the  District  Magistrate.  In  the  following  year 
(1857), Kajarsing  renewed  his  application,  and  the  District  Magistrate, 
hoping  to  secure  the  chiefs  influence  on  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny, 
obtained  the  sanction  of  Government,  and  Kajarsing  was  restored 
to  his  wardenship.  But  what  was  in  the  bone  of  the  father  showed 
itself  in  the  flesh  of  the  son,  and  soon  after  his  return  to  duty  in 
the  Sindva  pass,  Kajarsing  gathered  a few  followers,  and  carried 
into  the  Satpuda  Mils  a consignment  of  £80,000  (Rs.  8,00,000)  of 
silver  belonging  to  native  merchants,  which  was  on  its  way  by  the 
Sindva  pass  to  Indor. 

With  this  large  sum  at  his  disposal,  numbers  of  Arabs, 
Makranis,  and  other  mercenaries  flocked  to  Kaj arsing’ s standard, 
and  in  a short  time  he  was  at  the  head  of  a rabble  force  strong 
enough  to  tempt  him  to  dispute  the  passage  of  a siege  train  on  its 
way  to  Dehli.  It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  emissaries  from 
Dehli  had  been  sent  to  Kajarsing.  Be  this  as  it  may,  with  the  high 
rates  of  pay  he  was  able  to  offer,  and  the  difficulty  of  bringing  a 
body  of  troops  to  crush  him,  adventurers  from  all  sides,  and  many 
BMl  chiefs  with  their  followers,  joined  Kajarsing,  and  the  Satpuda 
hills  from  the  Tapti  to  the  Narbada  were  in  a blaze.  Early  in  1858, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Evans,  a field  force  consisting  of  a 
Native  Infantry  Regiment,  a Mountain  Battery,  and  500  of  the 
Khandesh  BMl  Corps  with  a strong  detachment  of  Poona  Horse, 
assembled  in  Shahada.  The  hills  were  entered  in  April,  and  on  the 
22nd,  at  Aluba  Pavna  and  Datbavdi,  Kajarsing  and  his  rebel  army 
were  completely  defeated.  The  Arabs  and  Makranis,  who  were  the 
chief  defenders  of  his  position,  suffered  severely.  Kajarsing  made 
his  escape,  and  with  a few  Bhils,  remained  a fugitive  in  the  hills 
until  June  of  the  same  year,  when,  in  common  with  other  Bhils,  he 
was  pardoned  and  reinstated  warden  of  the  Sindva  pass.  During 
that  year  (June  1857  to  June  1858),  Kajarsing,  in  possession  of 
£80,000  (Rs.  8,00,000),  had  been  a king  among  the  Bhils.  He  had 
now  to  return  to  his  former  state  and  do  as  best  he  could  with 
a yearly  allowance  of  not  more  than  £150  (Rs.  1500).  He  soon 
spent  his  very  small  balance  of  ready  money,  and  in  the  course  of 
a few  years  fell  into  debt.  The  thought  of  Ms  former  wealth  and 
greatness,  and  the  pressure  of  creditors,  again  drove  him  to  rebellion, 
and  in  June  1860,  seizing  £27,000  (Rs.  2,70,000)  of  treasure  on  its 
way  up  the  Sindva  pass,  he  fled  to  the  hills.  No  time  was  allowed 
for  a general  BMl  rising,  even,  which  is  doubtful,  had  the  Bhils 
wished  to  join  him.  Pursuit  was  at  once  begun,  and  in  a few  days 
Kajarsing’s  camp  in  the  Satpuda  hills  was  surprisedbya  detachment 
of  the  BMl  Corps  with  a small  party  of  Poona  and  Police  Horse 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenants  Atkins  and  Probyn.  The  whole 
of  Kaj arsing’ s camp  was  taken  and  much  treasure  recovered. 
Kajarsing,  fleeing  with  a few  mounted  followers,  was  hotly  pursued, 
and  escaped  only  by  dismounting  and  jumping  down  a precipice 
into  a thick  bamboo  wood  near  the  Babakuvar  hill.  Darkness 
and  heavy  rain  stopped  further  pursuit,  and  Kajarsing’s  horses 
some  of  them  with  bags  of  rupees  on  the  saddles,  were  secured^ 
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and  taken  to  camp.  Kaj arsing  remained  in  the  hills  with  very  few 
followers.  He  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  a Makrani,  who,  with 
a few  constables,  was  sent  to  attempt  his  arrest. 

Besides  hereditary  chiefs  there  are  still  among  the  Bhils  strong 
lawless  spirits  ready  to  lead  in  any  time  of  disorder.  Major  F. 
Wise,  formerly  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Police  in  Khandesh, 
gives  the  following  account  of  Tulia  Naik,  a Bhil,  who  four  years 
ago  (1876),  after  several  terms  of  outlawry,  was  finally  sentenced  to 
transportation  for  life.  ^ 

About  six  feet  high  and  of  an  active  powerful  frame,  Tulia,  for 
years,  lived  quietly  with  his  family.  He  was  known  as  bold  and 
manly,  a brave  hunter,  and  a leader  among  his  tribes-people. 
According  to  his  own  story,  and  his  story  is  almost  certainly  true, 
it  was  his  love  for  hunting  that  in  the  year  1867  proved  the 
beginning  of  his  troubles.  His  story  is  this  : After  following  a 
big  panther  for  many  days,  I killed  him,  took  the  skin  to  the 
Government  treasury  at  Pimpalner,  and  was  paid  £1  4s.  (Rs.  12). 
No  sooner  had  I drawn  the  money  than  I was  beset  by  the  treasury 
servants  asking  for  a share.  I paid  6s.  (Rs.  3)  to  messengers  and 
others,  and  then  said  I would  give  no  more.  One  of  the  men  I 
refused,  who  was  a constable,  threatened  to  bring  me  to  trouble ; 
but  I was  not  one  who  cared  for  threats,  and  I paid  him  nothing. 
Taking  what  was  left  of  the  reward  I called  some  of  my  friends  and 
feasted  them.  We  had  a goat  and  plenty  of  liquor,  and  afterwards 
music,  singing,  and  dancing.  Towards  midnight  a message  came 
from  the  police  that  the  music  must  stop  and  the  party  break  up.  I 
had  drunk  freely  and  would  not  listen,  and  when  the  police  tried 
to  break  up  our  party,  I resisted  and  was  taken  into  custody.  Next 
morning  I was  started  to  some  village  where  the  chief  constable 
was.  Two  constables  were  in  charge  of  me,  one  of  them  the  man 
whom  I had  refused  a share  of  my  reward.  All  the  way  he  kept 
gibing  me,  saying,  ^ Ah  ! you  would  not  give  me  a rupee,  very  good, 
wait  a little,  you  will  have  to  go  across  the  sea.’  I feared  that  I 
might,  and  watching  my  chance,  I ran  away.” 

When  in  outlawry  Tulia’ s worst  crime  was  gang  robbery  in  open 
day.  With  some  seven  followers,  himself  armed  with  a matchlock, 
he  rode  on  a pony  into  a large  village,  and  dismounting  at  the 
house  of  a rich  trader,  marched  inside,  and  raising  his  matchlock 
to  the  moneylender’s  head  and  blowing  the  match,  demanded  his 
money.  He  got  much  spoil  and  for  months  lived  without  another 
robbery.  But  he  was  greatly  feared,  and  there  were  many  complaints 
of  his  forcing  women  in  the  wilder  roads. 

Next  year  (1868),  Tulia,  under  promise  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  go  free  if  he  would  but  listen  to  reason,  agreed  to  meet  Major 
Probyn,  who  went  to  Selbari  for  the  purpose.  About  eleven  o’clock, 
on  the  morning  after  Major  Probyn  arrived.  Tuba’s  brother  came 
and  asked  for  a bottle  of  brandy.  The  brandy  was  given,  and  in 
about  an  hour  Tulia  appeared  with  some  eight  Bhils  all  armed. 
When  he  came  near,  he  threw  himself  at  Major  Probyn’ s feet  and 
said  he  would  willingly  give  himself  up  if  Major  Probyn  would  try 
him.  Major  Probyn  told  him  that  he  had  not  power  to  try  him,  and 
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promised  that  he  would  go  with  him  to  the  District  Magistrate 
and  do  his  best  to  have  his  sentence  made  as  light  as  possible. 
To  this  Tulia  would  not  agree.  He  said  ^ Let  the  sdheh  send 
for  the  witnesses,  and  try  me  himself,  and  hang  me  on  the  tree 
we  are  sitting  under,  or  send  me  to  Dhulia  jail.  I am  ready  to 
be  handcuffed  now,  but  I will  not  go  before  any  other  sdheh: 
On  hearing  that  this  could  not  be,  he  said  he  would  take  till  next 
morning  to  think  the  matter  over.  Meanwhile  he  asked  Major  Probyn 
to  let  him  go  and  see  his  people  in  Pimpalner,  and  give  him  a 
note  that  he  might  not  be  seized  for  that  one  night.  Armed  with 
the  note  Tulia  went  to  Pimpalner,  got  very  drunk,  and  walking  into 
a cloth-seller’s  shop,  threw  his  goods  into  the  street  and  let  his 
followers  scramble  for  them.  In  the  morning  he  sent  a message 
that  he  would  not  give  himself  up  and  was  going  back  to  the  woods. 

^ A party  of  police  was  told  off  under  inspector  Hafizula  to  hunt 
him.  It  was  difficult  to  get  any  news  of  him.  Once  or  twice 
he  was  seen  and  fired  at,  but  always  got  off.  He  was  believed  to 
wear  a charm  that  made  him  bullet-proof.  One  day  the  inspector 
went  alone  to  the  house  of  the  Yirkhel  pdtil  to  ask  after  Tulia. 
Tulia,  who  was  hid  close  by,  heard  of  this,  and  surrounding  the 
house,  made  the  inspector  prisoner.  The  inspector  protested  that 
he  was  Tulia’s  best  friend  and  never  meant  to  harm  him.  But 
Tulia  would  have  none  of  this.  ^ You  have  given  me  much  trouble, 
and  you  have  made  your  men  fire  on  me  more  than  once,  and  tried 
to  kill  me,  and  you  shall  die  ; but  before  killing  you  I will  take  you 
to  ^ Pimpalner  and  make  you  give  us  your  funeral  feast,  and  then 
bring  you  back  and  kill  you.’  He  put  the  inspector  into  a cart, 
in  which  he  and  one  of  his  followers  rode  with  drawn  swords,  and 
thus  they  drove  to  the  Pimpalner  liquor  shop.  Here  the  inspector 
was  made  to  get  down,  go  into  the  liquor  shop,  and  drink.  The 
cup  passed  round,  and  after  a time  Tulia  unthinkingly  laid  down 
his  sword,  and  raising  the  liquor  jar  took  a long  pull.  Seeing 
his  chance  the  inspector  leaped  up,  and  getting  both  hands 
fast  in  Tulia’s  hair,  pressed  his  face  to  the  ground,  and  shouted 
for  the  police.  One  or  two  constables,  who  were  standing  outside 
hoping  to  help  the  inspector,  rushed  in,  and  Tulia  was  a prisoner. 
His  men  fled  without  raising  a finger  to  help  him.  Tulia  was 
sentenced  to  seven  years’  imprisonment.  On  finishing  his  time,  he 
got  a watchman’s  place  on  one  of  the  west  Khandesh  roads,  and 
did  his  work  well,  until  a complaint  of  rape  was  brought  against 
him.  Then  he  again  fled  and  was  ‘^out’  for  some  months,  but 
did  not  rob.  All  attempts  to  catch  him  had  failed,  when  one  day, 
as  Major  Probyn  was  driving  along  the  Selbari  road,  Tulia 
walked  out  of  a hdbhul  tree  into  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  said  he 
had  come  to  give  himself  up.  He  got  into  Major  Probyn’s  pony 
cart,  was  driven  to  the  Magistrate’s  camp,  convicted  of  rape,  and 
transported  for  life. 

Arabs  and  Pendharis,  who,  with  the  Bhils,  were,  at  the  beginning 
of  British  rule,  the  chief  causes  of  disorder  were  soon  disposed  of. 
The  power  of  the  Pendharis  had  been  broken  by  the  British  in 
1817  before  their  conquest  of  Khandesh,  and  except  one  or  two 
B 411—40 
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chiefs,  they  afterwards  gave  little  trouble.  The  Arab  mercenaries 
who,  as  crafty  moneylenders  and  brave  soldiers,  had  risen  to  power 
with  the  decay  of  the  Marathas,  at  first  offered  a fierce  resistance 
to  the  British.  With  the  fall  of  Malegaon  (1818)  their  power  came 
to  an  end,  and  they  afterwards  disappeared  from  the  district,  either 
to  seek  service  at  native  courts,  or  to  return  to  their  own  country. 
Since  the  establishment  of  order  neither  Pendharis  nor  Arabs  have 
given  any  trouble. 

Among  the  less  settled  tribes,  Vanjaris,  though  as  a class  mild  and 
orderly,  are,  from  their  wandering  habits  and  occasional  fondness  for 
cattle -stealing  and  gang  robbery,  to  a small  extent  under  special 
police  surveillance.  When  they  move  their  caravans,  tdridds,  they 
have  to  get  a police  pass  stating  the  name  of  their  leader,  the  place 
they  come  from,  their  number,  their  business,  and  the  number  of 
their  cattle  and  weapons.  Besides  these,  the  chief  criminal  tribes 
are  the  Kaikadis,  Mangs,  Pardhis,  Grarudis,  Kolhatis,  Bhamtas,  and 
Vadars,  all  of  whom  come  from  the  south  Deccan  and  Madras.  They 
are  basketmakers,  cattle-dealers,  day  labourers,  and  sometimes 
beggars.  The  Kaikadis  and  Kolhatis  are  well  known  gang  robbers,  the 
Bhamtas  are  noted  pick-pockets,  and  the  Vadars  are  generally  given 
to  housebreaking.  Budaks,  expert  housebreakers  from  northern 
India,  have  lately  appeared  in  Khandesh ; but  Mianas  and  Multanis 
do  not  visit  the  district  so  much  as  formerly. 

In  the  early  years  of  British  rule  gang  robberies  were  common. 
From  eight  to  forty  men  used  to  meet  in  the  bushlands  near  a 
village,  and  after  dusk  or  near  midnight,  with  their  faces  blackened 
and  their  heads  hid  in  cloth  wrappers,  armed  with  clubs,  knives,  axes, 
swords,  and  guns,  and  taking  with  them  sieves  of  chillies,  quantities 
of  the  prickly  gokhru,  Tribulus  lanuginosus,  seed,  and  lighted  torches, 
used  to*  rush  into  the  village  shouting  din  ! din ! The  people, 
frightened  and  confused,  kept  to  their  houses  and  made  no  joint 
resistance.  Then  the  robbers,  after  strewing  the  doorway  with 
prickly  seed  to  keep  the  people  from  running  off  with  their  property, 
entered  some  house,  and  with  threats  of  torture  and  death,  forced 
the  master  of  the  house  to  give  up  his  hidden  treasure.  If  he 
resisted  he  was  beaten  or  cut  by  kniVes,  or  tortured  by  having  a 
sieve  of  chillies  tied  to  his  face,  or  burning  wicks  held  to  his  arms 
and  legs.  Thus  they  went  on,  from  one  house  to  another,  until  the 
villagers  and  police  came  in  strength,  when  they  had  to  retire.  To 
prevent  detection  they  always  cut  off  and  carried  with  them  the 
heads  of  any  of  their  party  who  were  killed,  or  so  badly  wounded  as 
to  be  unable  to  escape.  Robberies  of  this  kind  are  now  rare  and 
seldom  remain  undetected.  Among  the  higher  classes  the  chief 
offences  are  breach  of  trust,  receiving  stolen  property,  and  criminal 
misappropriation.  Almost  all  goldsmiths  receive  and  melt  stolen 
ornaments,  and  few  moneylenders  hesitate  to  take  stolen  property 
at  cheap  rates.  During  the  cold  months  petty  field  and  village 
granary  thefts  are  common.  But  the  district  is  free  from  agrarian 
crime. 

In  1878,  the  total  strength  of  the  district  or  regular  police  force 
was  1722.  Of  these,  under  the  District  Superintendent,  two  were 
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assistant  superintendents,  three  subordinate  officers,  275  inferior 
subordinate  officers,  and  eighty-three  mounted  and  1358  foot 
constables. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  this  force  was,  for  the  Superintendent 
and  his  two  assistants,  a total  yearly  salary  of  £1898  125.  (Rs.  18,986) ; 
for  the  three  subordinate  officers,  on  yearly  salaries  of  not  less  than 
£120  (Rs.  1200),  and  the  275  inferior  subordinate  officers  on  yearly 
salaries  of  less  than  £120  (Rs.  1200),  a total  yearly  cost  of  £6914 
j (Rs.  69,140) ; and  for  the  eighty-three  mounted  and  1358  foot 
constables  a sum  of  £15,840  85.  (Rs,  1,58,404),  the  average  yearly 
salary  being  £35  85.  (Rs.  354)  for  each  mounted,  and  £9  IO5.  (Rs.  95) 
for  each  foot  constable.  Besides  their  pay,  a total  yearly  charge 
of  £973  I85.  (Rs.  9739)  was  allowed  for  the  horses  and  travelling 
expenses  of  the  superior  officers;  £434  I85.  (Rs.  4349)  for  yearly 
pay  and  travelling  allowance  of  their  establishments ; and  £738 
I85.  (Rs.  7389)  for  contingencies  and  other  expenses,  raising  the 
total  yearly  charges  to  £26,800  145.  (Rs.  2,68,007).  On  an  area  of 
10,162  square  miles  and  a population  of  1,028,642  souls,  these  figures 
give  one  man  for  every  5’ 9 square  miles  and  597  souls.  The  cost 
of  the  force  is  £2  125.  9<^.  (Rs.  26-6)  the  square  mile,  or  6fc2. 
(4J  annas)  a head  of  the  population. 

S Of  the  total  strength  of  1722,  exclusive  of  the  Superintendent  and 
assistant  superintendents,  eighty-eight,  twenty  of  them  officers  and 
sixty-eight  men,  were,  in  1878,  employed  as  guards  at  district  or 
subsidiary  jails ; 394,  fifty-five  of  them  officers  and  339  men,  were 
engaged  as  guards  over  lock-ups  and  treasuries  or  as  escorts  to 
prisoners  and  treasure;  and  1221,  199  of  them  officers  and  1022 
men,  on  other  duties.  Of  the  whole  number,  exclusive  of  the 
Superintendent  and  his  two  assistants,  886  were  provided  with 
fire-arms  and  833  with  swords  or  with  swords  and  batons  ; 506, 
156  of  them  officers  and  350  men,  could  read  and  write,  and  seventy- 
one  men  were  being  taught. 

Except  the  Superintendent  and  the  two  assistant  superintendents 
who  were  Europeans,  the  members  of  the  police  force  were  all 
natives  of  India.  Of  these,  ten  officers  and  thirteen  men  were 
\ Christians ; 108  officers  and  549  men  were  Muhammadans ; 

twenty-six  officers  and  seventy  men  were  Brahmans ; one  officer 
and  two  men  were  Rajputs;  thirty-six  officers  and  157  men  were 
! Marathas;  ninety-five  officers  and  637  men  were  Hindus  of  other 
' castes ; one  officer  was  a Parsi  and  another  a J ain.  There  were 
I sixteen  vacancies. 

Of  260  persons  accused  of  heinous  crimes,  sixty-nine  or  26  per  cent 
' were  convicted.  Of  5927,  the  total  number  of  persons  accused  of 
crimes  of  all  sorts,  3903  or  65  per  cent  were  convicted.  In  the 
I matter  of  the  recovery  of  stolen  property,  of  £14,134  (Rs.  1,41,340) 

. alleged  to  have  been  stolen,  *£5905  (Rs.  59,050)  or  41*77  per  cent 
( of  the  whole  amount  were  recovered.  Of  the  six  districtsj  of  the 
. Central  Division,  Khandesh  ranked  first  as  regards  the  proportion 
( of  convictions  to  arrests,  and  fifth  as  regards  the  proportion  of 
the  amount  of  property  recovered  to  the  amount  stolen. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  chief  crime  and  police  details  for 
the  five  years  ending  1878  : 

Khdndesh  Crime  and  Police,  1874-1878, 


Offences  and  Convictions. 


Year. 

Murder  and  Attempt 
to  Murder. 

Culpable  Homicide. 

Grievous  Hurt. 

Dacoities  and 
Robberies. 

Cases. 

Arrests. 

1 

'Convictions. 

Percentage. 

Cases. 

Arrests. 

Convictions. 

Percentage. 

Cases. 

Arrests. 

Convictions. 

Percentage. 

Cases. 

Arrests. 

Convictions. 

Percentage. 

1874 

7 

14 

11 

78-57 

6 

6 

2 

33 ’3 

18 

28 

9 

32-14 

19 

56 

8 

14 -.54 

1876 

11 

16 

9 

56-25 

3 

2 

2 

100 

13 

11 

7 

03-63 

11 

23 

11 

47-82 

i876 

17 

36 

16 

45-71 

g 

15 

9 

60 

20 

33 

25 

75’75 

15 

43 

14 

32-55 

1877 

16 

42 

8 

19-04 

4 

18 

5 

27-7 

19 

42 

28 

66 ’66 

36 

127 

94 

74-01 

1878 

... 

16 

31 

16 

61-61 

5 

7 

... 

... 

21 

40 

19 

47-60 

26 

182 

34 

18-74 

Total 

•v 

67 

138 

60 

43'78 

27 

48 

18 

37-5 

91 

154 

88 

57-14 

107 

430 

161 

37-44 

Offences  aio)  Convictions — continued. 

Property 

Year. 

Other  Offences. 

Total 

• 

Cases. 

Arrests. 

Convictions. 

Percentage. 

j 

Cases. 

Arrests. 

Convictions. 

! 

Percentage. 

Stolen. 

Reco-- 

vered. 

Percent'. 

age. 

1874  

4281 

5380 

2686 

49-92 

4331 

5483 

2716 

49-63 

£ 

4593 

£ 

1625 

35'38 

1876  

4021 

5502 

3218 

57-85 

4059 

5614 

3247 

57-83 

4019 

1804 

44-88 

1876  

4025 

5420 

2979 

54-96 

4086 

5546 

3043 

54-86 

4880 

1728 

35-41 

1877  

4882 

6552 

4325 

66-01 

4957 

6781 

4459 

65-75 

7873 

3728 

47-35 

1878  

4790 

5667 

3834 

67-65 

4858 

5927 

3903 

65-85 

14,134 

5905 

41-77 

Total  ... 

21,999 

28,681 

17,042 

69-62 

22,291 

29,351 

17,368 

59’17 

35,499 

14,790 

41-66 

Corresponding  details  are  available  for  the  five  years  ending  1849  ; 


Khdndesh  Crime,  1845-1849. 


Year, 

Murder. 

Homicide. 

Grievous 

Hurt. 

Robbery 
including 
cattle  theft. 

Arson. 

1 — 

Miscellane- 

ous. 

Total. 

Arrests. 

Convictions. 

Percentage. 

Property 

stolen. 

Property 

recovered. 

Percentage. 

1845  .,. 

12 

4 

67 

378 

12 

2507 

2980 

4063 

2399 

6904 

£.  «. 

5342  6 

£.  s, 

457  3 

8-65 

1846  ... 

8 

3 

79 

394 

15 

3035 

3534 

5325 

3221 

60-48 

4416  8 

368  0 

8-33 

1847  ... 

7 

2 

59 

184 

9 

2893 

3154 

6261 

3962 

63’28 

3463  12 

578  0 

16-69 

1848  ... 

7 

5 

60 

166 

15 

2942 

3184 

6588 

3437 

61-60 

3420  10 

599  14 

17-51 

1849  ... 

11 

6 

49 

244 

8 

3004 

3321 

6297 

2785 

52-59 

3470  10 

371  8 

1069 

Total  ... 

45 

19 

304 

1365 

69 

14,381 

16,173 

26,534 

15,804 

59-56 

20,113  5 

2374  6 

11-70 

A comparison  of  the  two  statements  shows  but  little  difference  in 
the  comparative  amount  of  crime  in  the  two  periods.  In  the  first 
period  ending  with  1849,  there  were  on  an  average  3236  crimes  a 
year,  or,  on  the  basis  of  the  1846  census,  one  crime  to  every  229 
inhabitants,  In  the  second  period  ending  with  1878,  the  yearly 
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average  was  4458  crimes^  or,  on  the  basis  of  the  1872  census,  one  Chapter  IX, 
crime  to  every  230  inhabitants.  The  number  of  dacoities  and  Justice, 
robberies  has  fallen  from  273  in  the  first  to  twenty  in  the  second 
period. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  Khandesh  police  is  the  Bhil  Corps.  This  Bhil  Corps, 
corps  was  raised  under  the  orders  of  Mr.  Elphinstone,  the  G-overnor 
of  Bombay,  in  1825.  The  work  of  inducing  the  Bhils  to  enlist  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  Lieutenant,  afterwards  Sir  James,  Outram.  In  the 
distribution  of  Khandesh  into  three  Bhil  Agencies,  Lieutenant  Outram 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  north-east  districts.  At  first  the  men 
were  very  shy  of  enlisting.  A beginning  was  made  with  a body 
guard  of  nine,  and  in  a few  months  the  number  had  risen  to  sixty.  At 
the  close  of  the  season,  when  they  entered  Malegaon  cantonment, 
the  men  of  the  corps  were  welcomed  as  fellow-soldiers  by  Outram’s 
Regiment,  the  XXIII.  Native  Infantry.  Enlistment  then  became 
popular,  and  in  1827  they  were  inspected  by  the  Brigadier,  and  found 
efficient.  Not  long  after  they  were  placed  in  charge  of  posts  formerly 
held  by  regular  troops,  and  in  the  same  year  near  Barvai,  they 
routed  Subhania  Naik  and  his  dangerous  gang.  Their  strength 
was  raised  from  400  to  600  and  afterwards  to  690;  their  head- 
quarters were  established  at  Dharangaon,  and  the  monthly  pay  of 
the  common  soldiers  was  fixed  at  IO5.  (Rs.5)  with  2s.  (Re.  1)  more 
when  on  outpost  duty.  In  1830  the  Bhil  Corps  did  good  service  by 
bringing  the  Dang  chiefs  to  order ; in  1831  they  were  employed 
with  success  against  the  Tadvi  Bhils  of  the  north-east ; and  in  1832 
they  were  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  district  treasuries.  In 
1839,  so  efficient  were  they,  that  a regiment  of  the  line  was  withdrawn 
from  Khandesh.  Next  year  they  were  led  against,  and  reduced  to 
order,  Pratapsing,  chief  of  the  Dang  state  of  Amli ; in  1841  one 
detachment  was  sent  against  the  Ahmednagar  and  another  against 
the  Sultanpur  Bhils;  and  in  1842  they  suppressed  an  outbreak 
among  the  Tadvi  Bhils.  In  1844,  when  Sindians  ofiicers  refused 
to  give  up  Yaval  and  Pachora,  the  transfer  was  effected,  not  without 
some  loss,  by  the  aid  of  the  Bhil  Corps.  In  1846,  they  were 
again  in  the  west  punishing  the  rebel  chief  of  Chikhli,  and  in  1852, 
they  were  of  much  service  in  putting  down  the  survey  riots  at 
Erandol  and  Savda.  During  the  1857  mutinies,  in  spite  of  the 
success  of  Kaj arsing  in  the  north  and  of  the  Ahmednagar  Bhil 
Bhagoji  Naik  in  the  south-west,  the  Khandesh  Bhil  Corps  remained 
loyal,  and  were  of  much  service  in  suppressing  Kajarsing,  in 
disarming  mutinous  troops  at  Burhanpur,  in  garrisoning  Asirgad,^ 
and  later  on,  in  guarding  the  northern  posts  against  the  southward 
march  of  Tatya  TopTs  rebel  force. 

Since  1859  the  Bhil  Corps  has  not  again  been  engaged  on  active 
service.  But  since  the  withdrawal  of  the  regular  troops  from 


^ In  June  1857,  Capt.  Birch  with  100  of  the  Bhil  Corps  marched  on  Burhdnpur 
where  a detachment  of  105  men  of  Sindia’s  contingent  was  in  open  mutiny.  This 
detachment  was  disarmed  and  the  leaders  made  prisoners.  On  the  8th  July,  Capt. 
Bird  hearing  that  Asirgad  was  to  be  attacked,  made  a night  march  from  Burhdnpur 
and  garrisoned  the  fort.  Major  F.  Wise, 
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Dhulia  (1874),  the  strength  of  the  corps  has  been  increased  by 
110  men,  and  during  the  past  year  (1879),  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  troops  from  Malegaon,  the  charge  of  that  station  has 
been  entrusted  to  a detachment  of  the  Bhil  Corps. 

The  present  strength  of  the  Bhil  Corps,  besides  twenty-six  recruit 
boys,  is  801,  including  111  officers  and  690  men.  Of  the  111 
officers,  seven  are  suhheddrs  drawing  a monthly  salary  of  £3  (Rs.  30) 
each ; seven  are  jamdddrs  drawing  £2  4s.  (Rs.  22)  each ; thirty-five 
havdlddrs  drawing  £l  8s.  (Rs.  14)  each;  and  sixty -two  ndihs 
drawing  £1  4s.  (Rs.  12)  each.  The  men,  of  whom  three  are  buglers, 
are  divided  into  four  classes,  and  draw  from  14s.  to  £1  (Rs.  7-Rs.  10) 
each.  Besides  their  regular  pay,  the  commanding  suhheddr  has  a 
monthly  allowance  of  £2  5s.  (Rs.  25),  the  havdlddr  major  £1  (Rs.  10), 
the  drill  havdlddr  10s.  (Rs.  5),  two  drill  masters  8s.  (Rs.  4)  each, 
and  nine  pay  orderlies  10s.  (Rs.  5)  each,  thus  making  a total 
monthly  cost  of  £735  16s.  (Rs.  7358).  Of  the  whole  number  of 
officers  and  men,  627  are  Bhils,  chiefly  of  the  Tadvi  class;  the  rest 
are  Christians,  Musalmans,  Rajputs,  Marathas,  Brahmans,  and  other 
Hindus.  The  average  height  of  the  members  of  the  corps  is  five 
feet  five  inches.  In  colour  and  features  the  Bhils  vary  greatly. 
Some  are  dark  and  others  fair,  some  are  well-featured  and  others 
ugly.  As  a rule  they  are  strongly  built  and  wiry.  Their  dress  is  blue 
woollen  or  cotton  drill  coats  and  dark  turbans  and  trowsers.  They 
are  employed  on  such  police  duties  as  escorting  prisoners  and  treasure, 
guarding  lock-ups,  and  on  night  patrol.  When  gang  robberies  are 
common,  they  strengthen  the  regular,  and  form  special  police  posts. 
Their  head-quarters  are  at  Dharangaon,  and  they  have  a strong 
detachment  at  Dhulia.  At  Dharangaon  there  is  a hospital,  with,  in 
1879,  an  average  of  4*7  patients,  and  a school  with  an  average 
attendance  of  47*24  pupils.  The  school,  though  not  managed  by  the 
education  department,  is  yearly  examined  by  the  Khandesh  deputy 
education  inspector.  Of  the  whole  number,  167,  thirty-one  officers 
and  136  men  can  read  and  write  or  are  being  taught.  The  twenty- 
six  recruit  boys  are  chiefly  the  sons  of  men  belonging  to  the  corps. 
Other  vacancies  are  filled  by  local  Musalmans,  Marathas,  and 
Brahmans. 

The  village  police  consists  of  the  headman,  pdtU,  and  from  two  to 
eight  village  Bhils  called  watchmen,  jdglidsj  who  are  paid  by  land 
grants.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  pdtil  to  report  the  occurrence  of  any 
crime  within  his  limits  to  the  nearest  district  police  officer ; to  hold 
inquests  in  cases  of  unnatural  and  sudden  deaths ; to  keep  offenders 
in  custody ; to  be  present  at  every  search  made  by  the  district  police ; 
and  to  co-operate  with  them  in  every  way.  The  nomination  and 
dismissal  of  the  police  pdtil  and  watchmen  rest  with  Government, 
and  they  are  under  the  direct  control  of  the  District  Magistrate.  \ 

Besides  the  accommodation  provided  for  under-trial  prisoners  at 
the  head-quarters  of  each  sub-division  and  the  Bhusaval  subordinate 
jail,  there  is  at  Dhulia,  about  200  yards  to  the  west  of  the  town,  a 
district  criminal  jail  attached  to  the  Judge^s  court.  Built  in 
1827,  it  is  surrounded  by  a high  wall,  and  has  two  divisions  a front 
and  a back  section.  In  a circle  in  the  front  division  are  the  male 
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prisoners’  wards  with  tiled  roofs  and  iron-barred  windows.  To  the 
east  of  this  circle  are  three  female  wards,  and  to  the  west  is  the  civil 
jail.  Inside  the  main  gate  is  an  hospital  store-room.  In  the  rear 
division  there  are  eight  worksheds  and  twelve  solitary  cells.  The 
jail  is  managed  by  a staff  twenty-nine  strong,  and  in  1879  had  an 
average  daily  total  of  436*9  prisoners.  The  prisoners  are  made  to 
work,  partly  beyond  prison  walls  in  two  gardens  on  the  bank  of  the 
Panjhra  and  in  a field  two  miles  from  the  town,  and  partly  within 
prison  walls  in  the  jail  worksheds,  where  cotton-weaving,  carpet- 
making, carpentry,  and  cane  work  are  carried  on.  The  garden 
produce  consists  of  country  and  European  vegetables,  and  the  field 
produce  of  ymW,  cotton,  and  sesamum.  The  total  cost  in  1879  was 
£2312  14s.  (Rs,  23,127),  or  an  average  of  £5  6s.  (Rs.  53)  to  each 
prisoner.  The  jail  has  been  notably  healthy,  the  average  death  rate 
during  the  last  ten  years  being  only  1*4  per  cent  of  the  average 
strength. 
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The  earliest  available  district  balance  sheet  is  for  1824-25. 
Though,  since  then,  many  account  changes  have  been  made,  the 
different  items  can  in  most  cases  be  brought  under  corresponding 
heads  in  the  forms  now  in  use.  Exclusive  of  £32,590  (Rs.  3,25,900), 
the  adjustment  on  account  of  alienated  land,  the  total  transactions 
entered  in  the  district  balance  sheet  for  1878-79  amounted,  under 
receipts,  to  £491,649  (Rs.  49,16,490)  against  £135,392  (Rs. 
13,53,920)  in  1824-25,  and  under  charges,  to  £388,188  (Rs. 
38,81,880)^  against  £170,379  (Rs.  17,03,790).  Leaving  aside 
departmental  miscellaneous  receipts  and  payments  in  return  for 
services  rendered,  such  as  post  and  telegraph  receipts,  the  1878-79 
revenue  under  all  heads.  Imperial,  provincial,  local,  and  municipal, 
came  to  £460,645  (Rs.  46,06,450),  or,  on  a population  of  1,028,642, 
a share  of  8.9.  lljd  (Rs.  4-7-6)  the  head.  The  corresponding 
receipts  in  1824-25  amounted  to  £135,392  (Rs.  13,53,920),  which, 
according  to  that  year’s  approximate  population  of  332,370  souls,, 
gave  per  head  a share  of  7s.  Id.  (Rs.  3-8-8). 

During  the  fifty  years  between  the  dates  of  the  two  balance  sheets, 
the  following  changes  have  taken  place  under  the  chief  heads  of 
receipts  and  charges. 

Land  revenue  receipts,^  forming  67*75  per  cent  of  £460,645  (Rs. 
46,06,450)  the  entire  revenue  of  the  district,  have  risen  from  £78,513 
(Rs.  7,85,130)  in  1824-25  to  £311,717  (Rs.  31,17,170)  in  1878-79. 
The  increase  is  chiefly  due  to  the  large  area  of  land  brought  under 
tillage,  and  to  additional  levies  recovered,  since  1863,  from  alienated 
lands,  except  those  held  by  village  and  district  officers.  The  land 
revenue  charges  have  risen  from  £29,151  to  £46,886  (Rs.  2,91,510- 
Rs.  4,68,860).  This  is  due  to  the  increase  in  the  number  and  salaries 
of  revenue  officers. 

Stamps  is  a new  head.  The  1878-79  receipts  amounted  to  £39,718 
(Rs.  3,97,180),  and  the  expenditure  to  £1221  (Rs.  12,210). 

Excise  receipts  have  risen  from  £4840  (Rs.  48,400)  to  £24,631 
(Rs.  2,46,310),  and  the  expenditure  has  fallen  from  £91  (Rs.  910) 
to  £13  (Rs.  130).  The  increase  in  the  receipts  is  due  to  the 
introduction  of  stricter  rules  and  to  the  increased  use  of  spirits. 


^ This  includes  cash  remittances  to  other  treasuries,  amounting  to  £185,000  (Rs. 
18,50,000). 

2 Land  revenue  figures  for  sixty- two  years  ending  1879-80  are  given  below,  pp. 
289  and  303, 
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For  the  sale  of  European  and  imported  liquor  there  are 
eleven  shops,  three  in  Dhulia,  one  in  Chalisgaon,  five  in  Bhusaval, 
and  two  in  Nasirahad,  Licenses  for  these  shops  are  renewed  from 
year  to  year  on  payment  of  a fee  of  £5  (Es.  50)  for  each  shop.  The 
light  of  making  and  selling  country  liquor  is  farmed  from  year  to 
yeai . Up  to  1859-60  the  farms  were  sold  by  sub-divisions,  since 
then  they  have  been  sold  by  single  shops  or  by  groups  of  shops. 
The  faimer  is  entitled  to  set  up  his  own  stills  at  authorised  places, 
and  to  sell  the  liquor  made  by  him  at  certain  authorised  shops! 
Usually,  both  the  still  and  the  shop  are  in  the  same  building.  The 
farmei  may  charge  what  price  he  pleases  for  the  liquor  supplied 
to  his  customers.  In.  different  parts  of  the  district  the  price  of  a 
quart  bottle  varies,  according  to  strength,  from  A\d.  to  2^.  Qd. 
(awias  3-Es.  li).  No  liquor  stronger  than  25°  under  proof  can 
be^sold  by  the  farmer.  The  ordinary  liquor  is  considerably  below 
>1  25  under  proof,  and  is  sometimes  as  low  as  75°  under  proof.  The 
i yearly  realisations  from  the  farms  average  about  £26,000  (Rs. 

, 2,60,000).  ^ 


^ The  local  liquor  is  made  solely  from  molia,  Bassia  latifolia,  flowers 
[ 01  which  the  district  forests  yield  enough  to  supply  all  the  stills.  The 
I flowers  are  gathered  by  Bhils  and  are  bought  in  small  quantities  on 
; the  spot  by  an  agent  of  the  liquor  contractor,  who,  when  a large 
\ enough  stock  has  been  gathered,  sends  it  to  the  still.  A good  deal 

: of  illicit  distilling  is  said  to  go  on  among  the  Bhils  for  home 
; use. 


There  are  scarcely  any  cocoa  or  date  palms  in  the  district- 
i tlie  tew  there  are,  are  tapped  chiefly  for  the  use  of  bakers.  Persons 
may  tap  a fixed  number  of  trees  on  payment  of  fees  which  vary  in 
different  places,  but  they  are  bound  to  sell  the  toddy  to  one  of 
the  liquor  farmers,  who  in  turn  sells  it  to  the  public.  The  yearly 
i realisations  from  tapping  fees  average  only  £4  IO5.  (Rs.  45).  The 
right  to  retail  such  intoxicating  drugs  as  hhdng,  gdnja,  and  mdjum 

; £39o\Rr3900)^  «^iiction  by  shops.  The  average  yearly  income  is 

The  following  statement  shows  the  variations  in  excise  revenue 
during  the  last  forty-nine  years  : 


Klidnclesh  Excise  Revenue,  1830-31  - 1878-79, 


Year. 

Distilled 

Liquor. 

Fermented 
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European 
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Indian  Hemp. 
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1830-31 
] 840-41 
1850-51 
180,0-61 
1870-71 
1878-79 

65 

54 

142 

241 

74 

96 

£ 

555 

5253 

6167 

20,529 

19,921 

23,800 

"3 

£ 

70 

25 

1 

"i 

16 

11 

£ 

25 

67 

52 

3 

6 

33 

51 

47 

93 

£ 

594 

754 

446 

435 

303 

68 

60 

175 

293 

137 

203 

£ 

1149 

6007 

6157 

21,070 

20,448 

24,156 
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Chapter  X. 

Revenue  and 
Finance. 

Account  Heads. 

Law  and 
Justice. 


Forests. 

A ssessed 
Taxes. 


Customs. 


Salt, 


Political, 


Military. 


Registration, 

Education. 


Transit  duty  receipts  amounted  in  1824-25  to  £14,772  (Rs.l  ,47,720)  ; 
and  the  expenditure  to  £604  (Rs.  6040).  These  duties  have  since  \ 
been  abolished. 


Law  and  justice  receipts,  chiefly  fines,  have  risen  from  £1552  ^ 
(Rs.  15,520)  to  £1777  (Rs.  17,770),  and  the  expenditure  from  £7182  i 
(Rs.  71,820)  to  £21,847  (Rs.  2,18,470).  The  increased  charges  are  : 
due  to  the  appointment  of  a separate  Judge  for  Khandesh,  and  to  the 
rise  in  the  number  and  pay  of  civil  and  magisterial  officers. 

Forests  is  a new  head.  The  1878-79  receipts  amounted  to  £8809  i 
(Rs.  88,090),  and  the  expenditure  to  £5227  (Rs.  52,270). 

The  following  table  shows,  exclusive  of  official  salaries,  the  amount 
realised  from  the  different  assessed  taxes  levied  between  1860  and 
1879.  The  variety  of  their  rates  and  incidence  prevents  any 
satisfactory  comparison  of  results  : 


Khandesh  Assessed  Taxes,  1860-1879. 


Year. 


Jncome  Tax. 

}%0-61 
1^61-62 
l%2-63 
F63-64 
1864-65 


Realiz.ations. 

Year. 

Realizations. 

Year. 

£.  s. 

Rs. 

License  Tax. 

£i.  s. 

Rs. 

Income  Tax. 
1869 

7951  4 

79,512 

1867-68 

6644  12 

66,446 

1869-70 

11,627  14 
6819  16 
5348  2 
6732  14 

1,16,277 

68,198 

53,481 

67,327 

Certificate 

Tax. 

1868-69 

2972  4 

29,722 

1870- 71 

1871- 72 

1872- 73 

License  Tax. 
1878-79 

Realizations, 


£.  s. 

50  49  12 
2515  8 
23,400  18 
5646  8 
3869  12 


15,981  0 


Rs. 

50,490 

25,154 

2,34,009 

56,464 

38,696 


1,69,810 


consist  of  the  sale  proceeds  of  opium  and  of  auction  sales  of  the  right 
to  sell  opium,  and  of  fines  levied  and  confiscations  made  under  the 
Opium  Act.  Licenses  for  the  retail  sale  of  opium,  maclat,  and  cliandol, 
are  put  to  auction  every  year.  Opium  required  for  sale  by  the 
licensees  should  be  bought  from  the  Collector’s  treasury,  which  is 
supplied  from  Roinbay,  by  purchases  made  on  behalf  of  Grovernment 
by  the  Collector  of  Customs.  About  1200  pounds  of  opium  are 
yearly  taken  by  the  licensees. 


There  are  no  local  salt  works.  Salt  is  brought  by  Vanjari  carriers 
from.  Balsar,  and  by  rail  from  stations  near  Uinbargaon,  Ghodbandar, 
Trombay,  Matunga,  Panvel,  and  Pen  in  Thana. 

The^  1878-79  charges  of  £1063  (Rs.  10,630)  under  Political 
Agencies,  consist  of  the  pay  and  allowances  of  the  assistant  political 
agent,  the  Bhil  Agent,  the  Dang  Divan,  and  their  establishments, 
and  of  yearly  presents  to  the  Dang  chiefs. 

Military  charges  have,  on  account  of  the  removal  of  troops,  fallen 
from  £92,272  to  £2206  (Rs.  9,22,720- Rs.  22,060). 

Registration  is  a new  head.  The  1878-79  receipts  amounted  to 
£1759  (Rs.  17,590)  and  the  expenditure  to  £1200  (Rs.  12,000).  ^ 

Education  is  also  a new  head.  The  1878-79  receipts,  consisting  of 
fees,  amounted  to  £212  (Rs.  2120),  and  the  expenditure  to  £1720 
(Rs.  17,200). 

Police  charges  have  risen  from  £8973  to  £29,838  (Rs.  89,730- 
Rs.  2,98,380).  The  increase  is  due  to  the  reorganisation  of  the 
department. 


Police. 
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Transfer  receipts  have  risen  from  £34^854  to  £65^605  (Rs.  3^48,540- 
Rs.  6^56_,050)j  and  the  expenditure  from  £19_,737  to  £226,802 
(Rs.  1,97,370-Rs.  22,68,020).  The  increased  receipts  are  due  chiefly 
to  receipts  on  account  of  local  funds,  to  remittances  from  other 
treasuries,  and  to  the  amount  held  as  deposit  on  account  of  savings 
bank&.  The  increased  charges  are  due  to  a large  surplus  balance 
remitted  to  other  treasuries  and  to  the  expenditure  on  account  of 
local  funds. 

In  the  following  balance  sheets,  the  figures  shown  in  black  type 
' on  both  sides  of  the  1878-79  balance  sheet  are  book  adjustments. 

On  the  receipt  side,  the  item  £32,590  (Rs.  3,25,900)  represents  the 
I additional  revenue  the  district  would  yield  had  none  of  its  lands 
I*  been  given  away.  On  the  debit  side,  the  item  £9887  (Rs.  98,870) 

! entered  under  ‘'land  revenue^  is  the  rental  of  the  lands  granted 
to  village  headmen,  pdtils,  engaged  on  both  revenue  and  police 
duties,  and  to  the  village  watchmen,  jdglids.  The  item  £15,116 
(Rs.  1,51,160),  under  ‘allowances  and  assignments,^  represents  the 
rental  of  the  lands  granted  to  district  hereditary  officers  and  other 
I non-service  claimants;  the  item  £7587  (Rs.  75,870)  under ‘police^ 
represents  the  rental  of  the  lands  granted  to  Bhils  and  watchmen 
for  police  duty.  Cash  allowances,  on  the  other  hand,  are  treated 
j as  actual  charges  and  debited  to  the  different  heads  of  account 
I according  to  the  nature  of  the  allowances.  Thus  cash  grants  to 
'i  village  headmen,  except  those  solely  engaged  on  police  duties 
the  vdla^e  Tvatch,  are  included  in  £46,886  (Rs.  4,68,860),  the 
total  of  land  revenue  charges. 
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Khdndesh  Balance  Sheet, 


Receipts. 

Service. 

Head. 

1824-25. 

1878-79. 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

Imperial. 

A.— Supervised 
by  the  Collector.” 

1 

Land  revenue 

Stamps  

Excise  

Transit  duties  ” 

Law  and  justice  

Forest  

Assessed  taxes  ... 

Miscellaneous ] 

Interest  on  advances,  loans,  and  arrears.. 

78,513  1 7 

4840  18  10 
14,772  18  9 
1652  17  1 

362  16  11 

311,717  6 10 
32,590  5 1 
39,718  1 10 
24,631  11  9 

1777  2 0 

8809  15  2 
15,981  9 6 

26  1 0 

782  4 5 

Total  ... 

100,042  13  2 

403,443  12  6 

32,590  5 1 

r 

B.— Managed  by  | 
departmental  < 
heads. 

Customs  

Public  works 

Military  ... 

Mint  ’ 

Post  

Telegraph  ... 

153  4 10 

235  6 8 

2996  14  1 
10,146  7 8 

428  4 2 

5115  3 3 

244  11  0 

Total  ... 

388  11  6 

18,931  0 2 

Provincial. 

Registration 

Education  

Police 

Medical  ...  ... 

Jails  ...  ...  ... 

Miscellaneous 

••• 

75  18  11 

30  19  7 

1759  9 6 

212  17  8 

123  0 0 

32  9 7 

804  16  8 

736  14  11 

Total  ... 

106  18  6 

3669  8 4 

Transfer  items... | 

Deposits  and  repayments 

Cash  remittance  

Pension  fund  receipts 

Local  funds 

•••  •••  «•« 

9968  2 2 
24,852  10  4 

34  3 4 

29,931  1 7 

8500  0 0 

10  2 6 

27,164  2 3 

Total  ... 

34,854  15  10 

65,605  6 4 

Grand  Total  ... 

135,392  19  0 

491,649  7 4 

- 

32,590  5 1 
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m4-25  and  1818m, 


Charges. 


Head. 


Land  revenue 

Stamps 

Excise  

Transit  duties 

Law  and  justice  ;;; 

Forest 

Administration  

Political 

Allowances  and  assignments 

Pensions  to  Government  servants... 

Minor  departments 

Miscellaneous 


Customs 
Public  works 
Military- 
Mint  ... 

Post  ... 
Telegraph 


Registration  ... 
Education 
Police  

Medical 

Jails  

Printing 

Cemeteries 
Miscellaneous  ... 


Deposits  returned  and  advances  and  loans  made 

Cash  remittances  

Interest  on  Government  securities 
Local  funds  


Total 


Total 


1824-25. 


Total  .. 


Total  ... 
Grand  Total  ... 


1878-79. 


£.  s.  d. 

£.  ».  d. 

29,151  13  4 

46,886  19  9 

9887  1 7 

1221  5 10 

91  9 6 

13  4 1 

604  4 4 

4671  8 11 

14,226  15  0 

2510  11  9 

7620  12  11 

5227  5 5 

483  2 11 

1063  10  4 

6831  3 9 

9735  11  10 

15,116  2 3 

f • • • • 

2000  12  0 

1986  13  8 

817  19  4 

84  8 4 

44,178  10  11 

90,550  2 1 

25,300  3 10 

20  19  0 

785  3 6 

24,287  3 4 

92,272  13  7 

2206  9 9 

1189  15  0 

4953  4 6 

617  3 5 

94,247  12  1 

32,085  0 0 

779  13  11 

1200  7 7 

1720  13  9 

8973  6 11 

29,838  15  5 

7587  1 3 

654  16  0 

1808  17  6 

1443  IG  3 

3903  5 11 

29  18  6 

14  15  0 

463  10  0 

234  11  2 

12,215  3 1 

38,751  4 9 

7587  1 3 

19,737  18  11 

27,623  14  0 

185,000  0 0 

361  10  7 

13,816  17  2 

19,737  18  11 

226,802  1 9 

170,379  5 0 

388,188  8 7 

32,590  5 1 
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The  district  local  funds  collected  since  1863  to  promote  rural 
education  and  supply  roads,  water,  drains,  rest-houses,  dispensaries, 
and  other  useful  objects,  amounted  in  1878-79  to  a total  sum  of 
£28,653  (Rs.  2,86,530),  and  the  expenditure  to  £25,887  (Rs.  2,58,870). 
This  revenue  is  drawn  from  three  sources,  a special  cess  of  one- 
sixteenth  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  land  tax,  the  proceeds  of  certain 
subordinate  local  funds,  and  some  miscellaneous  items  of  revenue. 
The  special  land  cess,  of  which  two- thirds  are  set  apart  as  a road 
fund  and  the  rest  as  a school  fund,  yielded  in  1878-79  a revenue  of 
£19,964  (Rs.  1,99,640).  Smaller  funds,  including  a toll  fund,  a 
cattle  pound  fund,  a ferry  fund,  a travellers’  bungalow  fund,  and  a 
school  fee  fund,  yielded  £4925  (Rs.  49,250).  Interest  on  invested 
funds  and  Government  and  private  subscriptions  amounted  to 
£2303  (Rs.  23,030)  ; and  miscellaneous  receipts,  including  certain 
items  of  land  revenue,  to  £1460  (Rs.  14,600).  This  revenue  is 
administered  by  committees  partly  of  official  and  partly  of  private 
members.  Besides  the  district  committee  consisting  of  the  Collector, 
assistant  and  deputy  collectors,  the  executive  engineer,  and  the 
education  inspector  as  official  and  the  proprietor  of  an  alienated 
village  and  six  landholders  as  non-official  members,  each  sub-division 
has  its  own  committee,  consisting  of  an  assistant  collector,  the 
mmnlatdar,  a public  works  officer,  and  the  deputy  education 
inspector  as  official  and  the  proprietor  of  an  alienated  village  and 
three  landholders  as  non-official  members.  The  sub -divisional 
committees  bring  their  requirements  in  matters  of  local  works  and 
education  to  the  notice  of  the  district  committee  which  prepares 
the  yearly  budget. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  district  local  funds  are  divided 
into  two  sections,  the  one  set  apart  for  public  works  and  the  other 
for  instruction.  The  receipts  and  disbursements  during  the  year 
1878-79  were  as  follows  : 


Khdndesh  Local  Funds,  1878-79. 
PUBLIC  WORKS. 


Receipts. 

Expenditure. 

&.  s. 

£.  s. 

Balance,  1st  April  1878  

Two-third  of  the  land  cess 

Tolls 

Ferries  

Travellers’  bungalows  

Cattle  pounds  

Contributions  

Miscellaneous  

2577  14 
13,309  18 

1108  19 

S 19 

7 9 

2786  2 

240  1 

1435  10 

Establishments 

New  works 

Repairs  ...  

Medical  charges  

Miscellaneous  

Balance,  31st  March  1879... 

3788  8 

5571  13 

5937  10 

752  2 

1743  10 

4675  9 

Total  ... 

21,468  12 

Total  ... 

21,468  12 

EDUCATION. 


Balance,  Ist  April  1878 

One-third  of  the  land  cess 

School  fee  fund  

Contributions  (Government) 

Ditto  (Private)  

Interest  on  Government  securities. 
Miscellaneous 

£,  s. 

5359  6 

6654  17 

1018  7 

1901  11 

124  4 

37  16 

25  0 

School  charges  ...  * 

Scholarships 

School-houses  (new) 

Ditto  h^pairs)  

Miscellaneous  

Balance,  Slat  March  1879,.. 

\ 

£.  s. 

7925  10 

101  0 

409  16 

226  14 

430  14 

6027  6 

Total  ... 

15,121  0 

Total  ... 

15,121 

0 
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Since  1863,  tlie  following  local  fund  works  liave  been  carried 
out  at  a cost  of  £208^876  9s,  (Rs.  20,88^764-8).  To  improve 
communication^  2216  miles  of  road,  witb  one  flying  and  twenty-tkree 
stone  masonry  bridges  and  five  culverts,  liave  been  made  and 
repaired^  and  tlie  road  sides  planted  with  trees.  To  improve  the 
water  supply,  475  new  wells  have  been  sunk  and  536  old  wells 
repaired ; fifteen  new  ponds  made  and  twenty-eight  old  ponds 
repaired ; and  thirty-five  springs,  thirty-eight  watercourses,  and  six 
dams,  handhdrds,  brought  into  use.  To  help  village  education, 

I forty-one  new  schools  have  been  built  and  230  old  schools  repaired ; 

and  for  the  comfort  of  travellers,  188  rest-houses,  dharmashdldsf 
,,  and  sixteen  bungalows  have  been  built.  Besides  the  experimental 
» farm-house  at  Yadjai  near  Bhadgaon,  the  industrial  workshop  at 
Dhulia,  and  the  cotton  market  at  Jalgaon,  142  village  offices, 
eig’hty  cattle  pounds,  and  three  dispensaries  have  been  built,  and 
109  village  offices  and  227  cattle  pounds  repaired. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Bombay  District  Municipal  Act  (YI. 
of  1873),  there  were  in  all  eighteen  town  municipalities  in  the 
Khandesh  district  in  1878-79,  each  administered  by  a body  of 
commissioners  with  the  Collector  as  president,  and  the  assistant  or 
deputy  collector  in  charge  of  the  sub-division  as  vice-president.  At 
Maheji,  the  place  of  the  yearly  fair,  the  agricultural  exhibition 
and  the  horse  and  cattle  show,  the  municipality  is  only  temporary. 
The  district  municipal  revenue  in  1878-79  amounted  to  £14,010 
(Rs.  1,40,100),  of  which  £2677  (Rs.  26,770)  were  recovered  from 
octroi  duties,  £3537  (Rs.  35,370)  from  toll  and  wheel  and  other 
taxes,  and  £7796  (Rs.  77,960)  from  miscellaneous  sources. 

The  following  statement  gives  for  each  of  the  municipalities  the 
receipts,  charges,  and  incidence  of  taxation  during  the  year  ending 
31st  March  1879  ; 


Khandesh  Municipal  Details,  1878-79^ 


Name. 

Date. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Octroi. 

House 

tax. 

Eect 

Toils 

and 

Wheel 

tax. 

IPTS. 

Assess- 
ed taxes. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Total 

£ 

& 

& 

£ 

& 

£ 

Dhulia  

27th  Novr. 

1862... 

12,489 

1270 

357 

158 

245 

2030 

Amalner 

13th  Octobei* 

1863... 

7564 

20 

123 

132 

275 

Betavad  ... 

Ditto 

... 

8338 

33 

59 

12 

104 

Parola 

Ditto 

12,235 

45 

221 

160 

426 

Sindkheda 

Ditto 

4501 

27 

93 

17 

137 

Jalgaon  i 

1st  March 

1864... 

6893 

467 

273 

498 

6639 

7877 

Erandol  

24th  July 

1866... 

11,071 

32 

144 

178 

354 

Dharangaon 

Ditto 

• • • 

11,087 

34 

307 

127 

468 

Songir  

19th  Sept. 

1866... 

4618 

7 

123 

14 

144 

Nandnrbdr 

30th  January 

1867... 

7205 

227 

124 

21 

372 

Taloda  

Ditto 

5145 

126 

no 

32 

268 

Varangaon 

14th  August 

1867... 

4337 

12 

84 

14 

no 

Chopda  

4th  Nov. 

1867... 

13,699 

74 

249 

32 

355 

Bhadgaon 

14th  April 

1868... 

6153 

10 

125 

75 

210 

Shahada  

18th  April 

1868... 

5212 

139 

131 

30 

300 

Prakasha  

21  St  October 

1868... 

3649 

35 

94 

30 

159 

Shirpur  

Ditto 

6571 

119 

157 

32 

308 

Maheji  

19th  October 

1870... 

686 

107 

6 

113 

Total  ... 

... 

2677 

2 881 

498 

158 

7796 

14,010 

Chapter  X. 

Revenue  and 
Finance. 
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Municipalities. 


^ The  Jalgaon  receipts  include  a loan  of  £G547  (Rs.  6*5,470), 
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Khdndesh  Municipal  Details^  1878-79 — continued. 


Name. 

Charges. 

Incidence. 

Staff. 

Safety. 

Health. 

School- 

ing. 

Works. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Total. 

Original. 

Repairs. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

s.  d. 

Dhulia 

220 

146 

734 

41 

452 

382 

185 

2160 

0 

3 3 

Amalner  ... 

37 

2 

92 

6 

15 

63 

35 

250 

0 

0 9 

Betavad 

23 

1 

61 

8 

8 

101 

0 

0 7 

Parola 

60 

7 

167 

'il 

191 

30 

482 

0 

0 8 

Sindkheda 

25 

1 

47 

42 

11 

6 

132 

0 

0 7 

J algaon 

212 

90 

6732(a) 

6 

33 

194 

628 

7796 

0 

3 10 

Erandol 

58 

2 

187 

20 

16 

44 

327 

0 

0 8 

Dharangaon 

62 

25 

198 

1 

2 

49 

22 

359 

0 

0 10 

Sougir 

30 

35 

67 

106 

14 

252 

0 

0 7 

Nandurbar 

85 

34 

208 

5 

12 

16 

360 

0 

1 0 

Taloda 

29 

11 

53 

6 

ii 

10 

33 

153 

0 

1 0 

Varan  gaon 

18 

10 

22 

1 

12 

8 

71 

0 

0 6 

Chopda 

73 

37 

142 

5 

33 

25 

315 

0 

0 6 

Bhadgaon.., 

27 

1 

125 

16 

4 

173 

0 

0 8 

ShahMa  ... 

49 

21 

103 

5 

20 

8 

206 

0 

1 2 

Prakasha  ... 

27 

8 

67 

4 

26 

10 

4 

146 

0 

0 10 

Shirpur 

50 

34 

224 

15 

5 

328 

0 

0 11 

Maheji 

47 

10 

64 

... 

26 

6 

153 

0 

1 0 

Total 

... 

1132 

475 

9293 

127 

581 

1174 

981 

13,763 

... 

(a)  £6508  (Rs.  65,080)  of  this  were  borrowed  and  spent  on  the  Jalgaon  water  works. 


Besides  making  new  and  mending  old  roads_,  wells_,  drains  and 
culverts,  and  planting  and  watering  roadside  trees,  the  chief  works 
carried  out  by  the  municipalities,  in  1878-79,  were  the  building  of  a 
market,  a slaughter-house,  and  public  latrines  at  Dhulia,  and  the 
Mehrun  reservoir  at  Jalgaon,  for  which  and  other  Jalgaon  works  a 
loan  of  £6547  (Rs.  65,470)  was  sanctioned  by  Government.  Two 
other  schemes,  the  drainage  and  water  supply  of  Dhulia,  were  also 
under  consideration. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

INSTRUCTION. 

In  1878-79  there  were  275  Government  schools^  or  one  school  for 
every  9*5  inhabited  villages,  with  14,298  names  on  the  rolls  and  an 
1 average  attendance  of  10,956  pupils  or  2*22  percent  of  491,376, 
I the  whole  population  under  twenty  years  of  age. 

Excluding  superintendence  charges,  the  whole  expenditure  on 
! account  of  these  schools  amounted  to  £9358  2^.  (Rs.  93,581),  of 
. which  £2700  8s.  (Rs.  27,004)  were  debited  to  provincial  and  £6657 
■ 14s.  (Rs.  66,577)  to  local  and  other  funds. 

Under  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  education 
; inspector  north-eastern  division,  the  schooling  of  the  district  was, 
in  1878-79,  conducted  by  a local  staff  552  strong.  Of  these  one  was 
a deputy  inspector  with  general  charge  of  all  the  schools  of  the 
district,  drawing  a yearly  pay  of  £240  (Rs.  2400)  ; one  was  an 
1 assistant  deputy  education  inspector  drawing  a yearly  pay  of  £90 
(Rs.  900)  ; and  the  rest  were  schoolmasters  and  assistant  school- 
masters with  yearly  salaries  ranging  from  £6  to  £360  (Rs.  60  - 
Rs.  3600). 

Of  275,  the  whole  number  of  Government  and  aided  schools, 
in  251  Marathi  was  taught,  in  four  Urdu,  in  fifteen  Marathi 
and  Urdu,  and  in  five  English  and  Marathi.  One  of  the  five  was 
a high  school,  teaching  English,  Marathi,  and  Sanskrit,  to  the 
standard  required  to  pass  the  Bombay  University  entrance  test 
examination.  TheDhulia  Training  School,  established  in  1875,  was 
closed  at  the  end  of  February  1877. 

Before  the  opening  of  Government  schools  every  large  village 
bad  a private  school  taught  by  a Brahman.  Not  being  able  to 
3ompete  with  the  Government  schools,  these  private  institutions  were, 
n 1875-76,  reduced  to  forty-one  with  an  attendance  of  920  boys. 
Three  of  them  received  as  encouragement  small  grants  from  local 
:unds.  At  present  private  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  not  more 
jhan  ten  or  twelve  boys,  are  found  only  in  small  villages  which 
lave  no  Government  school.  The  school  is  held  in  the  mastePs 
louse  or  in  some  hired  building.  The  master  is  paid  in  grain  and 
jometimes  in  money.  His  yearly  receipts  formerly  varied  from 
ElO  to  £15  (Rs.  100-Rs.  150);  they  now  range  between  £5  and 
ElO  (Rs.  50  - Rs.  100) . Every  boy  on  entering,  and  when,  after 
nastering  the  alphabet  and  the  multiplication  table,  he  begins  to 
earn  to  read  and  write  the  running,  modij  hand,  gives  the  master  a 
)resent  of  some  rice,  pulse,  wheat  flour,  a cocoanut,  betelnuts,  and 
,ome  money.  On  holidays,  and  on  every  fifteenth  day,  the  boys 
5‘ive  the  master  some  money  and  grain.  On  marriage  occasions 
he  master  also  gets  presents  from  the  boys’  parents  in  the  shape  of 
Qoney  or  some  article  of  dress.  Boys  from  six  to  eight  years  old 
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learn  the  alphabet  and  multiplication  tables,  and  then  begin  to  read 
and  write  the  running,  modi,  character.  Arithmetic  is  taught  as  far  as 
division,  and  the  teaching  of  mental  arithmetic  is  particularly  good. 
Marriage  and  other  devotional  songs  and  verses  are  also  taught. 

The  following  figures  show  the  increased  means  of  learning  to  read 
and  write  offered  by  Government  during  the  last  fifty-five  years. 
The  first  Government  vernacular  school  was  opened  in  the  city  of 
Dhuliain  1826,  and  a second  was  opened  in  1843  at  Erandol.  Three 
years  later,  in  1846,  a vernacular  school  was  opened  at  Jamner,  amd 
a year  after,  in  1847,  another  was  opened  at  Savda.  Between  1847 
and  1856  there  were  only  three  fresh  schools,  one  at  Betavad, 
one  at  Jalgaon,  and  one  at  Nandurbar.  The  first  English  school 
was  opened  at  Dhulia  in  1853.  In  1855-56,  there  were  only  seven 
Government  schools,  six  of  them  vernacular  and  one  Anglo- 
vernacular  with  715  names  on  the  rolls  and  an  average  attendance 
of  532  pupils.  In  1865-66,  the  number  of  schools  was  increased  to 
111,  with  8996  names  on  the  rolls  and  an  average  attendance  of 
6517  pupils.  Ninety-nine  of  these  schools,  including  one  for  girls, 
were  vernacular,  eleven  were  Anglo-vernacular,  and  one  was  a 
high  school.  In  1875-76  there  were  in  all  286  schools  with 
17,170  names  on  the  rolls  and  an  average  attendance  of  12,321 
pupils.  280  of  these  schools,  including  five  for  girls  and  one 
training  school,  were  vernacular,  five  were  Anglo-vernacular,  and 
one  was  a high  school.  In  1878-79,  there  were  275  schools  with 
14,298  names  on  the  rolls  and  an  average  attendance  of  10,942  pupils, 
or  2*22  per  cent  of  491,376,  the  entire  population  of  the  district  of 
not  more  than  twenty  years  of  age.  A comparison  with  the  1850 
returns  gives  for  1878  an  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  from 
nine  to  275,  while  of  491,376,  the  entire  population  of  the  district  of 
not  more  than  twenty  years  of  age,  14,298  or  2*90  per  cent  were 
under  instruction  in  1878-79  compared  with  475  or  '09  per  cent  in 
1850-51. 

In  1864  the  first  girls’  school  was  opened  at  Dhulia.  In  the  next 
ten  years  the  number  of  girls^  schools  had  risen  to  five,  with  282 
names  on  the  rolls  and  an  average  attendance  of  210  pupils  (1875-76). 
Two  of  these  schools,  in  Dhulia  and  Parola,  the  latter  under 
a certificated  mistress  from  the  Poona  Normal  School,  were 
specially  well  managed.  The  girls’  school  in  Ranala  in  the  Nandurbar 
sub-division  is  for  the  use  of  Musalman  girls.  The  girls’  school  at 
Savda  was  opened  in  1878.  At  present  (1878-79)  there  are  in  all 
seven  girls’  schools,  with  390  names  on  the  rolls  and  an  average 
attendance  of  269  pupils. 

The  1872  census  returns  give,  for  the  two  chief  races  of  the 
district,  the  following  details  of  persons  able  to  read  and  write. 

Of  184,559,  the  total  Hindu  male  population  of  not  more  than 
twelve  years,  9387 or  5*08  per  cent;  of  67,274  above  twelve  and  not 
more  than  twenty  years,  6463  or  9*6  per  cent;  and  of  237,596  over 
twenty  years,  19,958  or  8*5  per  cent  were  able  to  read  and  write 
or  were  being  taught.  Of  171,508,  the  total  Hindu  female 
population  of  not  more  than  twelve  years,  104  ; of  70,502  above 
twelve  and  not  more  than  twenty  years,  fifteen;  and  of  216,840 
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over  twenty  years,  eighteen  were  able  to  read  and  write  or  were 
being  taught. 

Of  15,079,  the  total  Mnsalman  male  population  not  exceeding 
twelve  years,  658  or  4*3  per  cent;  of  5722  above  twelve  and  not 
over  twenty  years,  360  or  6*2  per  cent ; and  of  19,803  over  twenty 
years,  782  or  3*9  per  cent  were  able  to  read  and  write  or  were 
being  taught.  Of  14,138,  the  total  female  Mnsalman  population 
of  not  more  than  twelve  years,  sixty-six;  of  5418  above  twelve 
and  not  over  twenty  years,  eighteen;  and  of  19,019  over  twenty 
years,  sixteen  were  able  to  read  and  write  or  were  being  taught. 

Before  1855-56  there  were  no  returns  arranging  the  pupils 

according  to  race 
and  religion. 
The  marginal 
statement  shows 
that  of  the  two 
chief  divisions 
of  the  people, 
the  Musalmans 


Pupils  hy  Race,  1855  and  1879, 


Race. 

1855-56. 

Percent. 

1878-79. 

Per  cent. 

Increase. 

Hindus 

632 

•067 

12,794 

1-34 

1-273 

Musalmdus 

21 

•026 

1407 

•79 

1-764 

others  

3 

•047 

97 

12-08 

2-033 

Total  ... 

656 

•063 

14,298 

1-38 

1-317 

have  the  larger  proportion  of  their  children  at  school. 

Of  14,298,  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  Government  schools  at 
the  end  of  March  1879,  2984  or  20*7  per  cent  were  Brahmans;  532 
or  3*72  per  cent  were  writers,  492  of  them  Kshatris  (Rajputs)  and 
40Kayasths;  2375  or  16*65  per  cent  were  traders  and  shopkeepers, 
81  of  them  Lingayats,  130  Jains,  2055  Vanis,  37  Bhatias,  one  Teli, 
and  71  Tambolis;  4390  or  30*77  per  cent  were  cultivators,  4112  of 
them  Kunbis  and  278  Malis  ; 1886  or  13*22  per  cent  were  craftsmen, 
644  of  them  Sonars,  190  Sutars,  116  Lohars,  445  Shimpis,  35 
Kumbhars,  and  456  others  ; 103  or  0*72  per  cent  were  labourers  and 
personal  servants,  35  of  them  Dhobis,  10  Bhistis,  21  Bhois,  and  37 
others;  159  or  1*11  per  cent  were  depressed  classes,  38  of  them 
Mhars,  2 Charnbhars,  and  119  Kolis;  312  or  2*18  per  cent  were 
miscellaneous,  93  of  them  Yanjaris,  and  219  others;  113  or  0 79  per 
cent  were  hill  tribes,  all  of  them  Bhils;  1422  or  9*96  per  cent  were 
Musalmans,  5 of  them  Khojas,  253  Memons,  409  Moghals,  127 
Bohoras,  624  Mianas,  2 Shaikhs,  one  Syed,  and  one  Malik ; 4 were 
Parsis;  4 were  Beni  Israels;  10  were  Christians,  4 of  them  native 
converts,  5 Portuguese,  and  one  a Indo-European.  Of  low  class 
boys,  the  Kolis  and  Bhils  are  allowed  to  sit  with  the  others.  Except 
at  Yaval,  where  there  is  a special  school  for  them,  Mhar  boys  sit  in 
the  veranda. 

^ Of  390,  the  total  number  of  girls  enrolled  in  1878-79  in  the  seven 
girls^  schools,  305  or  78*2  per  cent  were  Hindus ; 79  or  20*25  per 
cent  were  Musalmans ; and  6 or  1*53  per  cent  came  under  the  head 
* Others.^ 

The  following  table,  prepared  from  special  returns  furnished  by 
the  Education  Department,  shows  in  detail  the  number  of  schools 
and  pupils  with  their  cost  to  Government : 
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Chapter  XI. 
Instruction. 


Town  Schools, 
1878-79. 


Village  Schools. 


Newspapers, 


A comparison  of  the  present  (1878-79)  provision  for  teaching  the 
district  town  and  country  population  gives  the  following  results. 
In  the  town  of  Dhulia  there  were,  in  1878-79,  five  schools  under 
Government  management,  with,  out  of  574  names  on  the  rolls,  an 
average  attendance  of  424*7  pupils.  Of  these  schools  one  was  a 
high  school ; three  were  Marathi  schools,  two  for  hoys  and  one  for 
girls  ; and  one  was  an  Urdu  school.  The  average  yearly  cost  of  each 
pupil  in  the  high  school  was  £10  85.  (Rs.  104)  ; in  the  other  schools 
the  cost  varied  from  14s.  l^d.  to  £5  2s.  3c?.  (Rs.  7 czs.  5-Rs.  22  as.  10). 
Since  1864,  four  pupils  a year  have,  on  an  average,  passed  the 
University  entrance  test  examination  from  the  Dhulia  High  School.^ 
In  addition  to  the  Government  schools,  there  was,  in  1878-79,  one 
private  school  in  the  town  of  Dhulia,  with,  out  of  85  names  on  the 
rolls,  an  average  attendance  of  72*4  pupils.  In  the  town  of  Chopda, 
there  were,  in  the  year  1878-79,  three  schools,  with,  out  of  359 
names  on  the  rolls,  an  average  attendance  of  269*6  pupils,  or  1*96 
per  cent  of  the  whole  population  of  the  town.  The  average  yearly 
cost  for  each  pupil  varied  from  11s.  3c?.  to  16s.  6c?.  (Rs.  5 as.  10- 
Rs.  8 as.  4).  In  the  town  of  Parola  there  were,  in  1878-79,  four 
schools,  with,  out  of  350  names  on  the  rolls,  an  average  attendance 
of  240*7  pupils  or  1*96  per  cent  of  the  population.  The  cost  for  each 
pupil  varied  from  12s.  3c?.  to  £1  13s.  (Rs.  6 as.  2-Rs.  16  as.  8).  In 
the  town  of  Erandol  there  were  in  1878-79,  three  schools,  with,  out 
of  346  names  on  the  rolls,  an  average  attendance  of  246*2  pupils  or 
2*2  per  cent  of  the  whole  population  of  the  town.  The  cost  for  each 
pupil  varied  from  14s.  10c?.  to  £1  Is.  9c?.  (Rs.  7 as.  7 - Rs.  10  as.  14). 
In  the  town  of  Dharangaon,  there  were,  in  1878-79,  four  schools, 
with,  out  of  360  names  on  the  rolls,  an  average  attendance  of  266*3 
pupils  or  2*4  per  cent  of  the  whole  town  population.  The  cost  for 
each  pupil  varied  from  Is.  6c?.  to  £1  5s.  10c?.  (Rs.  3 as.  12  -Rs.  12  as.  15). 

Exclusive  of  the  five  towns  of  Dhulia,  Chopda,  Parola,  Erandol, 
and  Dharangaon,  the  district  of  Khandesh  was,  in  1878-79,  provided 
with  256  schools,  or  on  an  average  one  school  for  every  13 
inhabited  villages.  The  following  statement  shows  the  distribution 
of  these  schools  by  sub-divisions  : 


Khandesh  Village  Schools,  1878-79. 


Sub-divisions. 

Villages 

Popula- 

tion, 

Schools. 

Sub-divisions. 

Villages. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Schools. 

« r 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Amalner  

277 

67,628 

20 

1 

Nasirabad 

Ill 

60,109 

18 

Bhiisaval  

244 

84,245 

22 

Pachora  

228 

84,880 

24 

Chalisgaon 

141 

44,568 

18 

Pimpalner 

301 

60,125 

14 

... 

Chopda  

145 

37,882 

7 

Savda 

306 

124,519 

27 

1 

Dhulia  

188 

54,440 

15 

ShCihada  

208 

46,228 

15 

Erandol  

227 

54,531 

14 

Shirpur  

183 

34,642 

10 

Jamner  

197 

70,351 

17 

Taloda  

300 

35',278 

4 

Nandurbar 

218 

45,285 

7 

i 

Virdel  

168 

63,350 

19 

... 

Two  lithographed  weekly  Marathi  newspapers,  the  Khandesh 
Vaihhav  or  Khandesh  Glory,  and  the  Arydvart  or  Land  of 


2 The  details  are  : 1864,  1 ; 1865,  4 ; 5I866,  3 ; 1867,  3 ; 1868,  7 ; 1869,  1 : 1870  5 ^ 
1871,  6 ; 1872,  10 ; 1873,  5 ; 1874,  3 ; 1875,  2 ; 1876,  3 / 1877,  5 ; 1878,  3 ^879  8 ’ ^ 
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tlie  Aryas,  are  publislied  in  Dhnlia.  Tlie  first  is  of  twelve  years’  and 
the  second  of  four  years’  standing.  During  the  last  two  years  a 
third  weekly  paper,  the  Jalgaon  Samdclidr  or  Jalgaon  News,  has 
been  started  at  Jalgaon. 

Besides  the  Dhnlia  Native  General  Library,  established  in  1863, 
I there  are  nine  reading  rooms,  at  Bhadgaon,  Bhusaval,  Erandol, 
i Jamner,  Nandnrbar,  Nasirabad,  Parola,  Raver,  and  Savda.  The 
I Dhnlia  Library  was  built  in  1871  at  the  joint  expense  of  the 
! Municipality  and  of  Shet  Hanmantram  Shevakdas,  a wealthy  banker. 
I There  are  1250  books,  English  and  vernacular,  on  the  shelves,  and 
i thirteen  magazines  and  newspapers,  including  the  two  Bombay  daily 
[ papers,  are  subscribed  for.  The  yearly  subscriptions  amount  to  £40 
' (Rs.  400),  and  the  municipal  grant  to  £10  (Rs.  100). 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

HEALTH*. 

Though  different  parts  of  Khandesh  vary  greatly  in  climate,  the 
hot  weather  is  generally  the  healthiest  and  the  cold  weather  the 
unhealthiest  season.  In  the  beginning  of  the  cold  weather  the  drying 
of  the  ground  breeds  much  malaria,  and  later  on,  the  great  daily 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  very  trying.  Except  during  the  hot 
months,  the  forest  and  brushwood-covered  western  districts  are 
deadly  for  Europeans  and  most  feverish  and  unhealthy  for  natives. 

The  chief  diseases  are  fever,  guinea  and  ringworm,  stone  in  the 
bladder,  syphilis,  affections  of  the  spleen,  and  sometimes  leucoderma, 
leprosy,  mycetoma,  and  molluscum  fibrosum. 

Since  the  beginning  of  British  rule  (1819)  the  west  of  Khandesh 
has  been  famous  for  the  severity  of  its  jungle  or  malarious  fever. 
Many  of  the  early  detachments  of  troops,  both  native  and 
European,  on  their  way  to  and  from  Surat  suffered  severely.  The 
fever  was  almost  always  fatal.  In  the  few  cases  of  recovery  the 
patient  was  unfit  for  further  military  duty.  Especially  in  October  and 
November,  on  the  surface  of  wells  and  nearly  stagnant  rivers,  there 
formed  a dark  substance  like  floating  oil,  probably  the  result  of 
decaying  leaves  and  other  vegetable  matter.  Besides  to  this  oily  scum, 
the  unwholesomeness  of  the  water  was  thought  to  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  some  poisonous  plant  and  to  the  steeping  of  hemp.  The 
fever  at  the  close  of  the  rains  was  bilious,  intermittent,  and 
remittent,  with  great  congestion  of  the  splenic  and  portal  circulation. 
Later  in  the  cold  season,  the  fever  assumed  the  character  of  gastro- 
enteritis and  bronchitis,  and  as  the  brain  became  affected,  changed 
into  a typhoid  fever.  Of  late  years,^  from  the  spread  of  tillage,  the 
clearing  of  forest  and  brushwood,  the  building  of  wells,  and  the 
generally  improved  state  of  the  people,  fever  has  become  less 
common  and  deadly.  Still,  persons  new  to  the  climate,  visiting  certain 
parts  of  the  district  before  February  without  proper  care,  are  sure 
to  suffer.  Native  clerks  and  servants,  more  exposed  than  their 
masters  to  the  influence  of  bad  drinking  water,  night  air,  and 
dews,  always  suffer  severely.  Intermittent  fever  or  ague  occurs 
all  over  the  district,  but  is  severe  only  in  and  near  the  hills. 
From  February  to  June  the  hill  country  is  almost  free  from  the 
disease.  In  the  plains  fever,  from  want  of  cleanness  in  towns 
and  villages,  is  rather  common.  Remittent  fever  occurs  among 
wayworn  and  ill  fed  travellers'. 


1 From  materials  supplied  by  Surgeon-Major  G.  Bainbridge, 

2 Trans.  Bom.  Med.  and  Phys.  Soc.  IV,  86-  89. 
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Guiueaworm,,  Filaria  medineusisj  is^  except  iu  Dliulia  and  some 
other  places,,  found  all  over  the  district.  This  disease  clings  in  a 
remarkable  way  to  certain  places  and  families.  The  centres  of  the 
disease  seem  to  be  step- wells  and  ponds,  and  as  a rule  persons  using- 
river  water  do  not  suffer.  In  some  places  cattle  suffer  from  a disease 
I called  the  viruli,  but  the  worm  is  only  a span  long  and  is  much  finer 
than  guineaworm.  It  causes  no  swelling,  and  though  accompanied 
I with  loss  of  blood  and  consequent  weakness,  seldom  interferes  with 
' the  animal’s  movements.^  At  Dharangaon,  where  much  of  the  water 
; is  taken  from  an  open  dirty  pond,  guineaworm  is  often  met  with, 
i Women  and  children  seldom  suffer  from  this  disease.  A severe  and 
!'  obstinate  form  of  ringworm  is  very  common. 

Cases  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  or  vesicle  calculus,  are  not  uncommon. 
During  the  eight  years  ending  1875,  185  cases,  exclusive  of  about 
twenty  cases  of  urethral  calculus,  were  treated,  most  of  the  sufferers 
: being  children  and  six  of  them  women  of  the  poorer  class.  Besides 
I poverty  and  exposure  no  specific  cause  for  this  disease  can  be  traced. 

The  people  bear  the  operation  well,  the  mortality  being  only  2*16 
* per  cent  among  those  treated  by  the  lateral  incision.  Crushing  the 
stone  has  been  tried  but  with  less  satisfactory  results. 

Syphilis  is  common  among  all  classes,  though  to  a much  less 
' extent  among  country  than  among  townspeople.  In  its  primary 
state  the  disease  is  not  much  seen  at  the  hospitals,  but  its  constitutional 
signs,  often  aggravated  by  the  abuse  of  mercury,  are  very  common. 
Leucoderma,  though  unusual,  is  by  no  means  rare. 

In  1871,  Khandesh  contained  about  1400  lepers,^  of  whom  the 
( proportion  of  men  to  women  was  as  five  to  one.  Among  Mhars  the 
.1  difference  is  remarkable.  The  disease  generally  appears  between 
[ thirty  and  forty,  the  tendency  in  men  being  to  a later,  and  in  women 
> to  an  earlier  period.  The  chief  sufferers  are  Kunbis,  Mhars, 

J Musalmans,  Kolis,  Bhils,Malis,  Telis,  Rajputs,  Dhangars,  Vanis,  and 
L Brahmans.  Cases  occur  that  show  that  the  disease  is  sometimes 
( passed  from  father  to  son. 

Mycetoma  is  by  no  means  unusual,  as  many  as  twenty-five  cases 
i,  having  presented  themselves  in  eight  years.  Molluscum  fibrosum 
< is  rather  uncommon ; it  was  seen  in  two  well  marked  instances. 

Cholera  has  visited  Khandesh  at  intervals  since  the  British  occu- 
I'  pation.  In  1817  and  1818,  Captain  Briggs  reported  that  the  troops 
‘ and  the  people  were  suffering  terribly  from  cholera.  In  a detach- 
^ ment  of  500  soldiers  there  were  eighty-four  deaths  in  a few  days. 

[ In  1819  cholera  raged  during  the  yearly  fair  at  Dhulia  and  in  other 
i places.  Populous  towns  were  deserted  and  there  were  fears  that 
[ the  outbreak  would  cause  a serious  loss  of  revenue.  During  the 
f year  ending  July  1819,  11,521  deaths  from  cholera  were  reported, 
i In  March  1820  a sharp  outbreak  in  Ranj an gaon  caused  eighty-seven 
} deaths  in  a week.  In  May  1824  cholera  of  a bad  type  appeared  in 
■i  Jamner.  In  ten  or  twelve  days  there  were  102  fatal  cases  in  Jamner 

' 1 Bom.  (iov.  Sel.  XCIII.  54G. 

' 2 Trans.  Med.  and  Fhys,  Soc.  XI,  Xew  Series^,  167 -IG^, 

■ B 411-43 
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town  and  seventy-one  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Vojhar  Bnjrnkh, 
In  1826  and  1836  cholera  prevailed  throughout  the  district  from' 
March  to  December,  and  in  the  latter  year  to  such  an  extent  that 
loss  of  revenue  was  feared.  In  1845  there  was  an  outbreak  in  and 
around  Erandol,  and  in  1846  the  Bhil  Corps  lines  at  Dharangaon 
suffered  very  severely.  In  1849  cholera  was  general  throughout  the 
district;  in  Nandurbar  of  eighty-one  seizures  fifty-one  proved  fatal. 
In  1850  the  disease  appeared  in  the  villages  near  Dhulia,  and  in 
Erandol,  Savda  and  Nan  durbar.  In  1851  there  was  another  rather 
severe  outbreak  in  and  around  Dhulia.  Eleven  years  later  (1862) 
there  was  a serious  outbreak.  From  the  20th  February  to  the  18th 
July,  of  3858  reported  cases,  1964  proved  fatal.  After  a short 
time  it  broke  out  afresh  in  Chopda,  Savda,  and  the  petty  division  of 
Yaval.  During  the  hot  weather  of  1864  (March- July)  cholera  was 
again  prevalent,  especially  in  Jamner  where  ninety-one  cases  were 
reported.  In  1865  the  disease  was  widespread;  in  Dhulia  alone 
290  cases  were  treated.  In  1869  there  was  another  sharp  outbreak  ; 
1 45  cases  were  recorded  in  Dhulia,  and  there  were  numerous  cases 
in  many  other  parts  especially  in  Edlabad  and  the  eastern  subdivisions. 
In  1872  there  was  a rather  severe  epidemic,  about  fifty  cases  being 
registered  at  Dhulia.  In  1875  cholera  was  general  and  severe,  the 
outbreak  lasting  from  April  26th  to  August  27th.  In  Dhulia  alone 
there  were  about  500  cases.  In  1876,  cholera  appeared  in  a few 
villages  of  Bhusaval.  In  1877,  it  broke  out  fiercely  in  Chalisgaon 
and  Taloda,  there  being  nearly  1700  deaths.  In  August  1878, 
Khandesh  suffered  more  than  any  other  district  from  cholera.  Of 
6676  cases,  especially  in  Pachora,  Shirpur  and  Savda,  3356  proved 
fatal.  In  1879  the  district  was  free  from  cholera  till  the  beginning 
of  July,  but  afterwards  it  prevailed  to  a certain  extent  in  Erandol, 
Dhulia,  Pachora,  Chopda,  Shirpur  and  Chalisgaon.  Of  339  cases 
1 36  proved  fatal. 

During  the  hot  months  of  1857  small -pox  raged  all  over  the 
district.  In  the  town  of  Dhulia  alone  there  were  about  250  deaths. 
From  August  1855  to  July  1856,  1056  deaths  from  small-pox  were 
registered  throughout  the  district.  Since  then  the  disease  seems  to 
have  been  less  common  and  the  outbreaks  less  severe.  During  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years  it  has  never  been  generally  epidemic,  though 
isolated  outbreaks  of  moderate  severity  have  occurred. 

Cattle  disease,^  known  in  some  places  as_pops/ia,  due  to  the  sudden 
change  from  starvation  in  the  hot  season  to  full  feeding  during  the 
rainy  months,  is  said  to  prevail  every  five  or  ten  years  in  different 
parts  of  the  district  and  to  destroy  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  cattle. 
In  some  places  it  occurs  every  two  or  three  years.  The  disease  does 
not  spread  beyond  a few  villages  in  any  one  year,  but  the  attacks  are 
very  violent,  about  seven-eighths  of  the  cases  proving  fatal.  The 
foeces  get  thin,  watery,  and  offensive ; the  tongue  becomes  rough  and 
sore,  and  a sticky  fluid  passes  from  the  mouth  and  eyes.  The  animal 
refuses  food  and  drink  and  sits  or  lolls  in  water.  They  die  within 
twenty -four  hours,  passing  a large  quantity  of  blood. 


* Collector’s  Letter  .3097,  Stli  October  1870. 
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In  1879^  besides  tbe  Dbulia  and  Dbarangaon  civil  liospitalsAiiere 
were  seven  dispensaries^  at  Parola,  Erandol,  Chopda^  Jalgaon^ 
Nandurbar,  Sliirpnr  and  Bhadgaon.  Except  tliose  at  Parola  and 
! Erandolj  all  tlie  dispensaries  have  been  established  since  1875.  During 
1879^  25,356  persons  compared  with  23,265  in  the  previous  year, 

' were  treated  in  these  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Of  the  whole  number 
; 523  were  in-door  and  2483  out-door  patients,  against  741  in-door 
; and  22,524  out-door  in  1878.^  As  the  season  was  fairly  healthy, 
the  increase  is  probably  due  to  the  gradual  weakening  of  the  feeling 
I against  European  medicines.  With  the  exception  of  the  Bhadgaon, 

! Chopda  and  Nandarbar  dispensaries,  all  are  provided  with  special 
buildings.  The  total  sum  spent  in  checking  disease  amounted 
i during  the  year  to  £2149  (Rs.  21,490). 

The  Dhulia  civil  hospital  was  established  in  1825,  and  was  removed 
to  the  new  military  hospital  building  in  1874,  when  , the  regular 
: troops  were  withdrawn  from  Khandesh.  The  chief  diseases  treated 
in  1879  were  fevers,  cholera,  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery.  The  total 
number  of  in-patients  w'as  474  against  725  in  1878,  and  of 
r out-patients,  2083  against  2409  in  1878.  The  fall  in  the  number  of 
I patients  is  said  to  have  been  due  to  the  freedom  from  malarious 
i fever.  Of  61  major  operations,  39  were  for  stone  in  the  bladder  and 
1 one  was  a case  of  amputation  at  the  shoulder  joint.  The  cost  was 
; £1038  185.  lid.  (Rs.  10,389-7-4). 

The  Dharangaon  Bhil  Corps  hospital  was  established  in  1869.  It 
' is  a large  building  able  to  hold  eighteen  beds  for  male  patients.  It 
^ is  not  open  to  .the  public. 

The  Parola  dispensary,  the  oldest  in  the  district,  was  established  in 

- 1869,  and  has  a building  in  good  repair.  In  1879  the  chief  diseases 
, were  ague,  rheumatism,  and  eye,  ear,  chest,  and  skin  affections.  The 
! number  treated  was  3338,  an  increase  of  230  over  the  previous  year, 
i and  the  expenditure  £141  II5.  lOd.  (Rs.  1415-14-8). 

The  Erandol  dispensary,  established  in  1872,  is  well  placed  and 
in  fair  repair.  In  1879  the  chief  diseases  were  malarious  fevers, 

' rheumatism,  and  chest,  ear  and  skin  diseases.  Cholera  and  hooping 
I cough  also  prevailed  in  the  town.  The  number  treated,  including 
i three  in-patients,  was  4978,  an  increase  of  more  than  750  over  tho 
I previous  year.  The  cost  was  £103  I5.  6d.  (Rs.  1030-12-0). 

The  Chopda  dispensary  was  opened  in  December  1875,  and  has  not 
) yet  a building  of  its  own.  In  1879  the  chief  diseases  were  fevers, 
rheumatic  affections,  chest,  stomach  and  bowel  complaints,  and  skin 
■ affections.  Cholera  prevailed  in  July  and  August.  The  number 
• treated,  including  fifteen  in-patients,  was  3416.  The  cost  amounted 

- to  £120  Is.  2d.  (Rs.  1200-9-4)., 

The  J algaon  dispensary,  known  also  as  the  Sundardas  dispensary, 

1 was  opened  in  February  1876.  The  building  is  in  good  repair.  In 
i 1879  the  chief  diseases  were  fevers,  rheumatism,  syphilis,  and  chest, 
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bowel  and  skin  affections.  The  number  treated,  including  twenty 
in-patients,  amounted  to  3909,  an  increase  of  367  over  the  previous 
year.  The  cost  was  £445  IS^.  (Rs.  4459). 

The  Nandurbar  dispensary  was  opened  in  August  1876.  It  is 
held  in  a small  hired  house.  In  1879  the  chief  diseases  were  ague, 
and  chest,  skin  and  eye  affections.  The  number  treated  was  2235 
or  845  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  cost  was  £110  12s.  9(?. 
(Rs.  1106-6-0). 

The  Shirpur  dispensary  was  opened  in  June  1876.  It  has  a 
suitable  hired  building  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  In  1879  the  chief 
diseases  were  ague,  ulcers,  and  skin  and  eye  affections.  The  number 
treated,  including  nine  in-patients,  was  2402  or  440  less  than  in  the 
previous  year.  The  cost  was  £87  13s.  4d.  (Rs.  876-10-8). 

The  Bhadgaon  dispensary  was  opened  in  November  1876  and  has 
not  yet  a building  of  its  own.  In  1879  the  diseases  were  malarious 
fevers,  chest  and  skin  affections,  diarrhoea,  and  ulcers.  The  number 
treated,  including  two  in-patients,  was  2471.  The  cost  was  £124 
2s.  (Rs.  1241). 

The  first  vaccinator  was  appointed  in  October  1845  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Collector.  His  head- quarters  were  at  Dharangaon.  Vaccination 
in  Khandesh  meets  with  much  opposition.  The  people  of  the  wilder 
north-west  states  hold  it  in  horror.  Of  the  whole  population  only 
about  one-fourth  are  vaccinated.  In  1879-80,  the  work  of  vaccination 
was,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Deputy  Sanitary  Commissioner 
Northern  Deccan  Division,  carried  on  by  twenty-five  vaccinators, 
with  yearly  salaries  varying  from  £16  16s.  to  £28  16s.  (Rs.  168- 
Rs.  288).  Of  the  operators  twenty-four  were  distributed  over  the 
rural  parts  of  the  district,  and  the  duties  of  the  twenty-fifth  vaccinator 
were  confined  to  the  city  of  Dhulia.  The  total  number  of  operations 
was  30,262,  besides  625  re-vaccinations,  compared  with  9582  primary 
vaccinations  in  1869-70. 

The  following  abstract  shows  the  sex,  religion,  and  age  of  the 
persons  vaccinated  : 

Khandesh  Vaccination  Details^  1869-70  and  1879-80. 


Persons  Vaccinated. 


YeaU. 

Sex. 

Religion. 

Age. 

Total, 

Male. 

Female. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Chris- 

tians. 

Others. 

Under 
one  yeaiv 

Above 
one  year. 

1869-70  

1879-80  

4872 

15,138 

4?10 

15,124 

8971 

27,395 

476 

1541 

1 

10 

134 

1316 

2587 

17,105 

6995 

13,157 

9582 

30,262 

The  total  cost  of  these  operations  in  1879-80  was  £927  18s. 
(Rs.  9279),  or  about  7fd.  (5^  annas)  for  each  successful  case.  The 
entire  charge  was  made  of  the  following  items,  supervision  and 
inspection  £325  12s.  (Rs.  3256),  establishment  £578  8s.  (Rs.  5784), 
and  contingencies  £23  18s.  (Rs.  239).  Of  these  the  supervising  and 
inspecting  charges  were  wholly  met  from  provincial  funds,  whilst 
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£578  6s.  (Es.  5783)  were  paid  by  the  local  funds  of  the  different 
sub-divisions,  and  £24  (Ks.  240)  by  tlie  Dbulia  municipality. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  in  the  five  years  ending  1875,  as 
shown  in  the  Sanitary  Commissioner’s  yearly  reports,  is  99,518  or 
an  average  yearly  mortality  of  19,904,  or,  according  to  the  1872 
census,  of  1’93  per  cent  of  the  whole  population.  Of  the  average 
number  of  deaths,  13,128  or  65*96  per  cent  were  returned  as  due  to 
fevers,  2769  or  1^91  per  cent  to  bowel  complaints,  1828  or  9*19 
per  cent  to  cholera,  810  or  4*07  per  cent  to  small-pox,  and  1025  or 
5*15  per  cent  to  miscellaneous  diseases.  Deaths  from  violence  or 
accidents  averaged  344  or  1-72  per  cent  of  the  average  mortality  of 
' the  district.  During  the  same  period  the  number  of  births  was 
returned  at  89,898  souls,  47,685  of  them  males  and  42,213  females, 
or  an  average  yearly  birth-rate  of  17,980  souls,  or,  according  to  the 
1 872  census,  1*75  per  cent  of  the  whole  population  of  the  district. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  deaths  and  births 
in  the  four  years  ending  1879: 


Khdndesh  Deaths  and  Births,  1876-1879, 


Ykar. 

Fevers. 

Bowel 

com- 

plaints. 

Cholera. 

Small- 

pox. 

Injuries. 

Other 

causes. 

Total . 

Births . 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1876  

15,002 

3070 

29 

1466 

304 

640 

20,511 

12,249 

11,008 

23,257 

1877  

14,386 

3037 

1694 

5774 

316 

678 

25,885 

12,422 

10,942 

23,364 

1878  

23,489 

4835 

6077 

240 

332 

1481 

36,454 

10,752 

9622 

20,374 

1879  

14,895 

2451 

136 

98 

297 

515 

18,392 

13,478 

12,026 

25,504 

Total  ... 

67,772 

13,393 

7936 

7578 

1249 

3314 

101,242 

48,901 

43,598 

92,499 

The  figures  of  births  and  deaths  are  incorrect,  for  while  the 
population  of  the  district  is  increasing,  the  returns  show  a birth  rate 
less  than  the  death  rate.  The  unsettled  character  of  a large  section 
of  the  population  and  the  large  areas  under  the  charge  of  village 
accountants  make  the  work  of  collecting  statistics  specially  difficult. 
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on©  of  tliG  most  contral  sub-divisions,  including'  tb©' 
potty  division,  of  Parola,  is  boundod  on  tbo  nortb  by  tb© 

Tapti  soparating  it  from  Sbirpur  and  Cbopda,  on  tb©  ©ast  by 
Eiandol,  on  tb©  soutbby  Pacbora,  on  tb©  west  by  Dbulia,  and  on 
tb©  nortb-west  by  tb©  Panjbra  river  separating  it  from  Yirdel.  Its 
area  is  529  square  miles  ;its  population,  according  to  tb©  1872  census, 
was  79,863  souls  or  1 50-96  to  tb©  square  mile;  and  in  1879-80  its- 
realisable  land  revenue  was  £25,845  (Es.  2,58,450). 

Of  tb©  total  area  of  529  square  miles,  two  are  occupied  by  tbe 
lands  of  alienated  villages.  Tbe  remainder,  according  to  tbe  revenue 
survey,  contains  275,979  acres  or  81-76  per  cent  of  arable  land  *, 
43,555  acres  or  12-90  percent  ofunarable  land;  5854  acres  or  l-74per 
cent  of  grass,  kiiran  j and  12,143  acres  or  3-60  per  cent  of  village 
sites,  roads,  rivers  and  streams.  From  tbe  275,979  acres  of  arable 
land  17,066  are  to  be  taken  on  account  of  alienated  lands  in 
Government  villages.  Of  tbe  balance  of  258,913  acres,  tbe  actual 
area  of  arable  Oovernment  land,  215,426  acres  or  83*20  per  cent  were 
111  1878-79  under  tillage. 

Most  of  Amalner  is  flat.  Tbe  nortb,  forming  part  of  tbe  Tapti 
valley  with  its  characteristic  rich  black  soil,  is  widely  tilled.  Tbe 
south,  broken  by  a low  chain  of  bills,  is  poor  and  rolling  with  much 
waste  land  covered  with  low  thorny  scrub  chiefly  khair  and  bor. 

Tbe  climate  is  healthy  and  tb©  temperature  more  even  than  it  is 
further  to  the  east.  The  rainfall  varies  little  in  different  parts  of 
tbe  sub-division.  During  tbe  twelve  years  ending  1879-80  it 
averaged  27*37  inches. 


Especially  in  the  nortb  tbe  water  supply  is  good,  Tbe  chief  river- 
IS  the  Tapti,  which  for  about  twenty  miles  forms  tb©  nortb  boundary 
With  its  tributaries  tbe  Bori  and  tbe  Panjbra,  it  affords  an  unfailing 
supply  of  water.  Tbe  Bori,  running  from  south  to  north  through 
tbe  large  central  town  of  Amalner,  falls  into  tbe  Tapti  near  the 
village  of  Vicbkbeda.  The  Panjbra,  watering  only  a small  tract  along 
tbe  nortb-west  border,  joins  tbe  Tapti  near  tbe  village  of  Nimb 
By  the  help  of  masonry  dams  tbe  waters  of  both  tbe  Bori  and  the 
Panjbra  are  used  for  irrigation.  Of  tbe  smaller  streams  tbe  Cbikbli 
IS  tbe  most  important,  flowing  parallel  to  tbe  Bori  and  joining  it  at 
tbe  village  of  Nimbhora.  Besides  these  rivers  and  streams  there 
were,  in  1879-80,  3237  working  wells  with  a depth  of  from  'ten  to 
ninety  feet. 


^ The  survey  figures  and  the  paragraphs  on  aspect,  climate  water  anrl 
contnbuted  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Whitcomie  of  the  BAeuue  Sui  vey  The  “L  detaut 
XCIIL  Ind  XCVII  Bombay  Government  Selections,  New  Series,  LXXII., 
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There  are  three  kinds  of  soil,  black,  red,  and  brown,  harad.  The 
black,  generally  a rich  moisture -holding  loam,  rests  on  a very  deep 
subsoil  of  yellowish  clay,  tyiciii.  The  red  is  of  three  sorts,  a fine 
mixed  alluvial  clay,  varying  in  colour  from  dark  to  light  brown  and 
containing  organic  matter ; a light  grey  soil  found  near  villages  and 
hence  called  the  village- white,  gdon  pdndhri ; and  a yellow  river  bank 
soil  mixed  with  lime  nodules.  The  brown,  harad,  varying  from  light 
brown  to  grey,  is  light  and  friable  and  coarse  or  gravelly.  Besides 
these,  small  highly  productive  plots  of  an  alluvial  deposit  known  as 
dehli  or  hevtal  are  found  on  river  banks. 

In  1857-58,  the  survey  settlement  year,  9212  holdings,  hhdtds, 
were  recorded  with  an  average  area  of  21*73  acres  and  an  average 
‘ rental  of  £2  8s.  9fd.  (Es.  24-6-3).  Equally  divided  among  the 
agricultural  population,  these  holdings  would  for  each  person 
represent  an  allotment  of  7*34  acres  at  a yearly  rent  of  16s.  5|d. 
(Es.  8-3-8).  Distributed  among  the  whole  population  of  the  sub- 
division, the  share  to  each  would  amount  to  three  acres,  and  the 
incidence  of  the  land-tax  to  6s.  S^d,  (Es.  3-5-9). 

In  1858,  at  the  time  of  settlement,  Amalner  contained  249 
villages,  with  a total  surveyed  area  of  306,951  acresd  Since  the 
survey,  the  sub-division  has  been  increased  from  249  to  275| 
settled  Government  villages. ^ The  survey  measurements  were 

begun  in  1854-55  and  the  classifications  in  1855-56;  both  were 
I finished  in  1867-68.  Of  the  275  J Government  villages,^  195  of  which 
1 are  (1880)  under  the  mamlatdar  of  Amalner  and  80^  under  the 
i mahalkari  of  Parola,  193  were  settled  in  1857-58,  thirty-eight  in 
! 1858-59,  six  in  1862-63,  nine  and  a half  in  1863-64,  twenty-eight  in 

! 1865-66,  and  one  in  1867-68. 

i At  the  time  of  survey  (1858)  a line  from  Takarkheda  in  the  east 
j to  Alandal  in  the  west,  divided  Amalner  into  two  nearly  equal  but 
i very  dissimilar  parts.  Of  these  the  north  division,  with  an  area  of 
I 155,000  acres,  was  part  of  the  Tapti  valley.  Its  soil  was  able  to  yield 
j the  finest  crops,  and  about  60,000  acres  or  forty  per  cent  were  under 
t tillage.  The  south  division,  with  an  area  of  152,000  acres,  was  a 
{ much  less  rich  plain  of  rocky  waving  ground,  in  places  badly 
i watered,  thinly  peopled,  and  with  much  brushwood-covered  waste. 
i Of  this  division  only  23,000  acres,  or  about  fifteen  per  cent,  were 
. under  tillage.  The  bulk  of  the  crops  in  the  north  division  belonged 
i to  the  late,  and  in  the  south  division  to  the  early  harvest.  Except 

1 The  records  showed  six  more  villages.  But  their  sites  could  not  be  found  and 
their  lands  were  almost  certainly  included  in  other  villages,  Amalner  was  (1858) 
composed  of  three  petty  divisions,  petds,  Amalner,  Betavad  and  Dangri.  These  lands 

i became  part  of  the  British  dominions  in  1818  shortly  after  the  British  took  possession 
of  Mdlegaon.  At  that  time  they  formed  three  distinct  sub-divisions,  each  overlooked 
by  a mdmlatddr,  who  held  the  revenues  of  the  country  in  lease  from  the  Sarddr  Ndro 
Shankar  Motivala,  more  generally  known  as  Baja  Bahadur  of  Khdndesh  and  Nagar. 

[ In  1821,  soon  after  this  accession  to  the  British  territory,  it  was  found  more  convenient 
to  increase  the  size  of  the  sub-divisions  by  joining  together  two  or  more  petty 
j divisions,  petds.  Thus  Amalner,  Dangri  and  Jalod  were  formed  into  one  sub-division, 
1 and  in  1827,  Jalod  was  handed  to  Erandol  and  Betavad  put  in  its  place.  Bom.  Gov. 
" Sel.  XCIII.  New  Series,  264. 

2 There  were  besides  one  Government  village  not  settled,  and  one  and  a half 

: alienated  villages  settled  in  1868-69, 

3 For  six  of  these  full  yearly  details  are  not  available. 
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in  the  extreme  south  the  sub-division  was  well  watered.  Of  the 
whole  number  of  villages,  218  had  wells  and  thirty-one  had  no 
wells.  Of  2062,  the  total  number  of  wells,  fifty-nine  were  public, 
620  unserviceable  and  338  repairable.  Of  the  rest,  which  were  all 
in  use,  seventeen  were  more  and  1028  were  less  than  forty -five  feet 
deep.  The  1045  wells  used  for  irrigation  watered  an  area  of  4057 
acres,  chiefly  chillies,  wheat,  and  gram.  Of  eight  dams  four  were 
out  of  repair,  and  four  watered  an  area  of  1586  acres.  Except  the 
Amalner  dam,  which,  though  greatly  neglected,  was  rather  a large 
work,  all  the  dams  were  low  masonry  walls,  thrown  across  the  beds 
of  rivers  to  check  and  turn  the  stream.  The  Amalner  dam, 
commanding  600  acres,  watered  only  twenty  or  thirty.  It  was  in  a 
very  bad  state,  the  silt  and  mud  having  been  allowed  to  gather 
to  the  top  of  the  wall.  Of  its  rivers  the  Tapti,  Bori  and  Panjhra, 
and  a small  stream  named  the  Chikhli,  flowed  throughout  the  year. 

The  market  towns  were,  in  order  of  importance,  Amalner, 
Betavad,  Bahadarpur,  V arsi  and  Shirsala,  where  a weekly  mart  was 
held.  The  chief  articles  brought  for  sale  were  grain,  coarse 
woollen  and  cotton  cloth,  spices,  vegetables,  fruit,  and  sometimes 
live  stock,  bullocks,  buffaloes,  cows,  sheep,  and  goats.  Berar  and 
Nagpur  supplied  these  markets  with  various  goods,  and  all  kinds  of 
cloth  met  with  a ready  sale.  Considerable  quantities  of  clarified 
butter,  tii'p,  were  also  imported  from  Berar.  The  local  native 
merchants  did  not  export.  They  bought  from  the  producers  and 
re-sold  to  the  agents  of  Bombay  native  merchants,  several  of  whom 
lived  in  Amalner  and  exported  to  Bombay  cotton,  linseed,  coriander 
seed,  and  tili.  Yearly  fairs  were  held  at  Amalner,  Mudavad  and 
Jaitpir. 

There  were  three  lines  of  roads.  The  first  passed  through 
Amalner  from  Dharangaon  to  Dhulia  and  Bombay.  The  second 
was  a branch  running  from  Amalner  to  Betavad  and  Yarud,  and 
joining  the  Indor  road  from  Bombay.  The  third,  the  highroad 
from  Erandol,  running  through  Parola,  Dalvel,  Sabgawhan  and 
Mundhala  to  Dhulia,  passed  through  the  south  of  the  sub-division. 
The  two  last  roads  were  continuations  of  the  Berar  highway  and 
all  the  traffic  coming  from  those  parts  passed  along  them.  The 
staple  exports  were  cotton,  linseed,  tili,  a little  indigo,  and 
coriander  seed.  The  imports  were  chiefly  salt,  dates,  sugar,  betelnut, 
cocoanuts,  spices,  foreign  cloths  and  English  yarn.  There  were  no 
manufactures  of  any  consequence.  The  only  fabrics  made  were 
the  commonest  and  coarsest  cotton  goods.  Except  a few  families  of 
dyers  and  weavers  in  the  larger  towns,  almost  all  the  people  were 
husbandmen. 

The  former  assessment  was  most  uneven.  In  Betavad  the  rates 
were  extremely  low  and  in  the  south  they  were  very  oppressive, 
while  in  several  places,  neighbouring  villages,  the  same  in  soil, 
climate  and  other  respects,  were  assessed  at  the  most  varied  rates.^ 


1 Of  two  neighbouring  villages  Muddvacl  and  Varoda,  Mud^ivad  had  seven  rates 
varying  from  Ks.  1-15  to  8 awwas,  and  Varoda  only  two,  Rs,  1-8  and  Re.  1.  Karvai  a 
well  placed  village  in  the  north-west,  had  only  one  rate  of  7^  annas.  ' ' ’ 
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Under  tlie  survey,  in  accordance  with  their  natural  peculiarities,  the 
villages  were  arranged  into  two  groups,  north  and  south.  In  the  north 
the  maximum  acre  rate  for  dry  crop  land  was  fixed  at  4s.  Qd. 
(Rs.  2-4),  and  for  less  favourably  situated  villages  at  4s.  ‘^d.  (Rs.  2-2)  ; 
in  the  south  the  maximum  dry  crop  acre  rate  was  3s.  ^d.  (Rs.  1-14), 
and  for  the  worst  placed  villages  3s.  (Rs.  1-8).  The  acre  rate  on 
lands  watered  from  wells  was  fixed  at  6s.  (Rs.  3).  In  canal 
watered,  pdtasthal,  lands,  on  account  of  the  scanty  and  uncertain, 
character  of  the  water  supply,  the  rates  were  lowered  from  13s.  6d, 
(Rs.  6-12)  and  10s.  (Rs.  5)  a biglia  to  13s.  6d.  (Rs.  6-12)  and  10s. 
(Rs.  5)  an  acre,  a reduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent. 

In  four  villages,  Yaghoda,  Yaghri,  Babla,  and  Karvai,  the  new 
^ rates  caused  an  increase  in  the  Government  demand.  But  on  the 
whole  there  was  a marked  decrease  from  £15,016  to  £10,806 
(Rs.  1,50,160  - Rs.  1,08,060).  The  following  statement  shows  the 
financial  results  of  the  survey  settlement  in  Amalner : 


Amalmr  Settkment,  1867-58. 


Class. 

'Vil- 

lages. 

Former. 

Survey. 

Collections. 

1856-57. 

Assess- 

ment, 

1856-57. 

Arable. 

Rental. 

Acre  Rate. 

1818-19 

to 

1856-57. 

1855-56. 

Til- 

lage. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Acre 

Rate. 

Average. 

Maxi- 

mum. 

^•1(2).. 
II  -1 

Total... 

66 

100 

67 

16 

Rs. 

62,512 

33,812 

12,940 

1882 

Rs, 

73,981 

40,005 

16,204 

1837 

Acres. 

42,144 

29,522 

11,729 

1682 

Rs. 

87,252 

44,379 

16,631 

1893 

R.  a.  p. 
2 12 
18  1 
16  8 
12  0 

Rs. 

65,676 

32,219 

9252 

911 

Acres. 

78,911 

88,134 

68,444 

16,061 

Rs. 

1,21,304 

90,749 

41,745 

7591 

R.  a.  p. 
18  7 
10  6 
0 11  5 
0 7 7 

R.  a.  p. 

2 4 0 
2 2 0 
1 14  0 
18  0 

249 

1,11,146 

il,32,027 

i 

85,077 

1,50,155 : 

1 12  3 

1,08,058 

241,550 

2,61,389 

1 1 4 

... 

An  examination  of  the  effects  of  the  survey  rates  introduced  into 
193  villages  in  1857-58,  thirty-eight  in  1858-59,  and  twenty-eight 
I in  1865-66,  gives  the  following  results. 

In  the  193  Government  villages^  settled  in  1857-58,  the  figures  of 
H the  settlement  year,  compared  with  those  of  the  year  before,  show 
I an  increase^  in  occupied  area  of  3723  acres,  in  waste  of  57,088 
1 acres,  and  in  remissions  of  £233  (Rs.  2330),  and  a decrease 
r in  collections  of  £2102  (Rs.  21,020).  A comparison  of  the 

r figures  of  the  settlement  year  with  the  average  of  the  ten  previous 
i years  shows  an  increase  in  occupied  area  of  7005  acres,  and  in 
- waste  of  54,401  acres ; and  a decrease  in  remissions  of  £109 

; (Rs.  1090),  and  in  collections  of  £1127  (Rs.  11,270).  During  the 

twenty-one  years  (1857-58  to  1877-78)  of  survey  rates,  yearly 

i!  remissions  have  been  granted,  the  largest  sums  being  £383  (Rs.  3830) 
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Survey  DetailSf 
1858. 


Survey  Results, 
1858-1878. 


! 1 The  difference  between  the  number  of  villages  now  (1880)  included  in  any  survey 

ij  block  detailed  in  this  chapter  and  that  of  villages  included  in  the  same  block  at  the 
ij  time  of  settlement  is  due  to  the  transfer  of  villages  from  one  sub-division  to  another 
for  administrative  convenience. 

^ The  apparent  increase  or  decrease  in  total  area,  in  this  and  other  survey  groups, 
• is  due  to  the  incompleteness  and  inaccuracy  of  the  returns  in  use  before  the 
i:  introduction  of  the  survey. 

I B 411—44 
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in  1857-58,  £556  (Rs.  5560)  in  1871-72,  and  £251  (Rs.  2510)  in 

1876- 77.  A comparison  of  the  average  of  the  twenty-one  years 
since  the  survey  settlement  with  the  average  of  the  ten  previous 
years  shows  a decrease  in  waste  of  14,154  acres  and  in  remissions 
of  £394  (Rs.  3940),  and  an  increase  in  occupied  area  of  75,096  acres 
and  in  collections  of  £6288  (Rs.  62,880).  In  the  thirty-eight 
Government  villages  settled  in  1858-59,  the  figures  of  the  settlement 
year,  compared  with  those  of  the  year  before,  show  an  increase  of 
2351  acres  in  occupied  area  and  of  £154  (Rs.  1540)  in  remissions  ; 
and  a decrease  of  6150  acres  in  waste  and  of  £217  (Rs.  2170)  in 
collections.  A comparison  of  the  figures  of  the  settlement  year  with 
the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years  shows  a decrease  of  8648 
acres  in  waste  and  of  £27  (Rs.  270)  in  remissions;  and  an  increase 
in  occupied  area  of  4892  acres,  and  in  collections  of  £340  (Rs.  3400). 
During  the  twenty  years  (1858-59  to  1877-78)  of  survey  rates, 
yearly  remissions  have  been  granted,  the  largest  sums  being  £1251 
(Rs.  12,510)  in  1860-61  and  £576  (Rs.  5760)  in  1871-72.  The 
average  of  the  twenty  years  since  the  survey  settlement,  contrasted 
with  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years,  shows  an  increase  of 
13,093  acres  in  occupied  area  and  £1530  (Rs.  15,300)  in  collections  ; 
and  a decrease  of  16,978  acres  in  waste  and  of  £118  (Rs.  1180)  in 
remissions.  In  the  twenty-eight  Government  villages  settled  in 
1865-66,  the  figures  of  the  settlement  year,  compared  with  those  of 
the  year  before,  show  an  increase  in  occupied  area  of  10,241  acres,  in 
waste  of  11,464  acres,  in  remissions  of  £258  (Rs.  2580),  and  in 
collections  of  £530  (Rs.  5300).  A comparison  of  the  figures  of  the 
settlement  year  with  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years  shows  an 
increase  in  occupied  area  of  15,188  acres,  in  waste  of  9836  acres,  in 
remissions  of  £225  (Rs.  2250),  and  in  collections  of  £897  (Rs.  8970). 
During  the  thirteen  years  (1865-66  to  1877-78)  of  survey  rates,  yearly 
remissions  have  been  granted,  the  largest  sums  being  £275  (Rs.  2750) 
in  1865-66  and  £460  (Rs.  4600)  in  1871-72.  The  average  of  the 
thirteen  years  since  the  survey  settlement,  contrasted  with  the 
average  of  the  ten  previous  years,  shows  an  increase  in  occupied  area 
of  14,434  acres,  in  waste  of  10,475  acres,  in  remissions  of  £27 
(Rs.  270),  and  in  collections  of  £792  (Rs.  7920). 

Adding  to  the  figures  of  these  three  main  blocks  the  details  of  ' 
the  remaining  settled  Government  villages,  the  result  for  the  whole  ' 
sub-division  is,  comparing  the  average  returns  of  the  ten  years  ' 
before  the  survey  and  of  the  twenty-one  years  since  the  survey, 
a fall  in  waste  of  19,310  acres,  and  in  remissions  of  £500 
(Rs.  5000),  an  increase  in  occupied  area  of  116,187  acres,  and 
in  collections,  including  revenue  from  unarable  land,  of  £9124 
(Rs.  91,240)  or  66*5  per  cent.  Again  comparing  the  average 
returns  of  the  ten  years  before  the  survey  and  the  returns  for  • 

1877- 78,  the  result  is,  including  revenue  from  unarable  land,  an  r 
increase  of  £12,116  (Rs.  121,160)  or  88'3  per  cent. 

The  following  statement  shows  for  the  settled  Government 
villages  the  effects  of  the  survey  settlement  during  the  twenty-one  : 
years  ending  1877-78 ; 
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Ainalner  Survey  Results,  1858-1878. 


Years. 

Area. 

Remissions. 

Collections. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Alienated. 

Unarable. 

Total. 

Assessed. 

— . ] 

Alienated. 

Total, 

Assessed. 

o 

3 

Pi 

c3 

a 

Survey  Block  L— 193  Government  Villages  settled  in  1857-58. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1856-57 

51,626 

11,812 

63,338 

58,728 

128,101 

1491 

93,171 

604 

1098 

507 

95,380 

1857-58 

56,398 

10,663 

67,061 

116,816 

35,100 

3826 

72,325 

512 

1014 

364 

74,215 

1847-1857 

48,033 

12,023 

60,056 

61,415 

126,344 

4918 

83,920 

262 

936 

606 

85,723 

1857-1873 

123,421 

11,731 

135,152 

47,261 

35,566 

975 

1,40,357 

2539 

5107 

1131 

1,49,134 

1877-78 

154,734 

12,951 

167,685 

15,017 

35,277 

1191 

1,63,715 

1797 

7326 

1156 

1,73,994 

Survey  Block  II.— 38  Government  Villages  settled  in  1858-59. 

1857-58 

18,245 

2744 

20,989 

18,693 

25,581 

509 

36,624 

19 

1094 

305 

38,042 

1858-59 

20,540 

2800 

23,340 

12,543 

4892 

2046 

34,400 

19 

1141 

98 

36,664 

1848-1858 

15,681 

2767 

18,448 

21,191 

25,444 

2313 

31,159 

19 

991 

301 

32,470 

1858-1878 

28,613 

2928 

31,541 

4213 

6021 

1137 

44,987 

137 

2351 

233 

47,708 

1877-78 

31,169 

3068 

34,237 

1479 

5059 

12 

48,391 

160 

2949 

315 

61,815 

1861- 63 

1862- 63 
1852-1862 
1862-1878 
1877-78 


1862- 63 

1863- 64 
1853-1863 
1863-1878 
1877-78 


Survey  Block  III.— 6 Government  Villages  settled  in  1862-63. 


994 

1190 

751 

2032 

2492 


35 

35 

37 

75 

88 


1029 

1225 

788 

2107 

2580 


1474 

3364 

1636 

2253 

1646 


3512 

1905 

3603 

2134 

2268 


25 

102 

32 

49 

101 


760 

812 

669 

1384 

1571 


127 

61 

41 

82 

66 


31 

24 


887 

864 

610 

1497 

1661 


Survey  Block  IV,— 9|  Government  Villages  settled  in  1863-64. 


7264 

999 

8263 

1681 

18,546 

77 

6484 

• • I 

219 

1037 

7740 

7233 

1035 

8268 

7787 

3591 

210 

6920 

0 • • 

187 

526 

6632 

6152 

964 

7116 

2526 

18,662 

240 

5612 

• * * 

72 

792 

6376 

18,255 

1034. 

19,289 

3301 

3839 

65 

8336 

10 

302 

418 

9066 

12,820 

1019 

13,839 

1772 

4165 

65 

8780 

... 

418 

73 

9271 

Survey  Block  V,— 28  Government  Villages  settled  in  1865-66. 


1864- 65 

1865- 66 
1855-1865 
1865-1878 
1877-78 

17,848 

28,009 

12,952 

27,260 

30,995 

728 

808 

677 

803 

789 

18,576 

28,817 

13,629 

28,063 

31,784 

1404 

12,868 

3032 

13,507 

9685 

46,202 

10,614 

49,041 

10,729 

10,830 

164 

2747 

495 

770 

613 

15,078 
20, .349 
11,398 
19,170 
20,490 

20 

36 

40 

67 

26 

158 

274 

363 

1436 

484 

1481 

658 

15,481 

21,851 

11,928 

20,845 

21,422 

• 

Survey  Block  VI.— 1 

Government  Village  settled  in  1867-68. 

1866-67 

99 

27 

126 

29 

265 

7 

156 

• • » 

2 

157 

1867-68 

138 

31 

169 

17 

32 

23 

189 

• • • 

^ ^ ^ 

1 

190 

1857-1867 

79 

27 

106 

48 

265 

7 

130 

• • • 

a . * 

1 

131 

1867-1878 

147 

31 

178 

2 

37 

10 

216 

« • • 

11 

4 

231 

1877-78 

149 

31 

180 

38 

1 

227 

... 

20 

• •• 

247 

Ten  years 

before  survey. 

83,648 

16,495 

100,143 

89,847 

223,359 

8005 

1,32,688 

342 

2025 

2183 

1,37,238 

Since  survey  ... 

199,728 

16,602 

216,330 

70,537 

57,326 

3006 

2,14,450 

2804 

7929 

3298 

2,28,481 

1877-78 

232,369 

17,946 

250,305 

29,599 

57,637 

1983 

2,43,174 

2013 

10,987 

2226 

2,58,400 
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According  to  tho  1879-80  roturns,  tliG  agricultural  stock  in 
Government  villages  amounted  to  7126  ploughs^  5822  carts,  21^923 
bullocks,  12,598  cows,  8412  buffaloes,  996  horses,  13,661  sheep  and 
goats,  and  424  asses. 

Of  the  215,426  acres  under  tillage  in  1878-79,  grain  crops  occupied 
130,788  or  60* 71  per  cent,  72,486  of  them  under  bajri,  Penicillaria 
spicata ; 49,344  under  jvdri,  Sorghum  vulgare ; 8559  under  wheat, 
gahUf  Triticum  eestivum ; 389  under  rice,  Oryza  sativa ; and  10 
under  maize,  mciJchci,  Zea  mays.  Pulses  occupied  9242  acres  or  4 29 
per  cent,  7138  of  them  under  hulith,  Dolichos  biflorus ; 1710  under 
gram,  liG/ThhciTco,  Cicer  arietinum  , 265  under  tuTj  Cajanus  indicus  ^ 
86  under  peas,  vdtdna,  Pisum  sativum ; 40  under  Phaseolus 

mungo ; and  three  under  mug,  Phaseolus  radiatus.  Oilseeds 
occupied  9433  acres  or  4-37  per  cent,  7237  of  them  under  gingelly 
seed,  til,  Sesamum  4ndicum;  1888  under  linseed,^  alshi,  Linum 
usitatissimum ; and  308  under  other  oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied 
61,525  acres  or  28-56  per  cent,  all  under  cotton,  Mfus,  Gossypium 
herbaceum.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  4438  acres  or  2*06  per 
cent,  1426  of  them  under  chillies,  mirchi.  Capsicum  frutescens  j 240 
under  indigo,  guli,  Indigofera  tinctorial  107  under  tobacco,  tambciJchu, 
Nicotiana  tabacum  ; 36  under  sugarcane,  us,  Saccharum  officinarum ; 
and  the  remaining  2629  under  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1875  population  return  shows,  of  a total  population  of  81,936 
souls,  76,131  or  92-91  per  cent  Hindus;  5779  or  7-05  per  cent 
Musalmans;  and  26  or  0'03  per  cent  Christians.  The  details  of  the 
Hindu  castes  are  : 3310  Brahmans,  priests.  Government  servants,  and 
traders  ; 52  Kshatris,  writers ; 2348  Yanis,  52  Bhatias,  60  Halvais, 
and  43  Kalals,  traders  and  merchants  ; 29,343  Kunbis,  3201  Malis, 
984  Dakshanis,  30  Hatkars,  and  48  BharMis,  husbandmen  ; 1919 
Sonars,  gold  and  silver  smiths ; 1683  Sutars,  carpenters;  197  Lohars, 
blacksmiths;  1281  Shimpis,  tailors ; 222  Kasars,  coppersmiths; 
345  Kumbh^rs,  potters;  54  Dhigvans,  saddlers  ; 98  Lonaris,  cement 
makers;  205  Beiders,  bricklayers ; 39  Otaris,  founders  ; 90  Gaundis, 
masons;  2002  Telis,  oilpressers;  1383  Salis,^  weavers;  597 
Rangaris,  dyers  ; 305  Khatris,  weavers  ; 152  Gadris,  wool  weavers ; 
9 Patvekars,  silk  workers;  335  Bhats,  bards;  299  Guravs, 
worshippers  of  Shiv;  1493  Nhtivis,. barbers ; 334  Dhobis,  washermen  ; 
885  Dhangars,  shepherds;  2152  Kolis,  566  Bhois,  fishers;  1131 
Rajputs  and  479  Pardeshis,  messengers  and  constables ; 35  Baris, 
betel-leaf  sellers;  216  Khangars,  labourers;  5155  Bhils,  2269 
Yanjaris,  and  214  Gonds,  labourers,  carriers,  and  husbandmen; 
1279  Pardhis,  game  - snarers ; 969  Chambhars  and  246  Dohoris, 
leather-workers;  5955  Mhars  and  508  Mangs,  village  servants; 
28  Kaikadis  and  17  Buruds,  basket-makers;  660  Gosavis,  336 
Gondhlis,  197  Bhands,  119  Shilavants,  86  Manbhavs,  63  Gopals,  31 
Kolhatis,  and  22  Joharis,  beggars. 

Bhusa'val,  the  most  easterly  sub-division  including  the  petty 
division,  peta,  of  Edlabad,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the_  Tapti 
separating  it  from  Savda,  on  the  north-east  by  the  province  of 
Nimar,  on  the  east  and  south-east  by  the  province  of  Berar,  on  the 
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south  by  Jamner  separated  partly  by  the  Sur  river,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Vaghur  river  separating  it  from  Nasirabad.  Its  area  is  570 
square  miles,  566  of  them  surveyed  in  detail;  its  population,  according 
to  the  1872  census,  was  84,245  souls  or  147-79  to  the  square  mile  ; 
and  its  realisable  land  revenue  in  1879-80  was  £25,943  (Es.  2,59,430). 

I 01  566  square  miles,  the  area  surveyed  in  detail,  ten  are  occupied 
! by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  remainder,  according  to 
I the  revenue  survey  returns,  contains  288,808  acres  or  81*11  per  cent 
1 of  arable  land;  54,567  acres  or  15-32  per  cent  of  unarable  land  ; 

I and  12,709  acres  or  3-57  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and 
! streams.  From  the  288,808  acres  of  arable  land,  27,974  acres  have 
j to  be  taken  on  account  of  alienated  lands  in  Government  villages. 

» Of  the  balance  of  260,834  acres  the  actual  area  of  arable  Govern- 
i ment  land,  171,810  acres  or  65*86  per  cent  were,  in  1878-79,  under 
tillage. 

To  the  north-west  and  along  the  Tapti,  Bhusaval  is  flat  and 
] monotonous.  The  south-east  stretching  into  Berar,  though  flat,  is 
j here  and  there  broken  by  hdhhul  groves,  specially  rich  along  the 
i banks  of  the  Puma.  The  rest  is  more  or  less  waving,  with 
, straggling  hillocks  covered  with  loose  stones  and  boulders.  Along 
the  north-east  boundary  runs  a bold  range  of  hills.  The  sub-division 
i is  on  the  whole  scantily  wooded,  without  the  mango  groves  so 
i abundant  in  other  sub-divisions. 

Except  the  tract  between  the  Puma  and  the  hills  from  the  Suki 
i to  the  eastern  frontier,  which  is  ruined  by  its  deadly  climate,^  the 
{ sub-division  is  fairly  healthy.  The  average  rainfall  during  the 
\ twelve  years  ending  1879  was  26*11  inches. 

There  is  plenty  of  surface  water.  Besides  the  Tapti  in  the  north, 
i the  chief  rivers  are  its  tributaries  the  Puma  and  the  Vaghur.  The 
L Puma,  running  west,  partly  forms  the  boundary  between  Bhusaval 
3 and  Berar  and  falls  into  the  Tapti  near  Changdev,  and  the 
1 Vaghur,  dividing  the  sub-division  from  Nasirabad,  joins  the  Tapti 
j near  the  village  of  Bhankheda  in  the  extreme  north-west.  Of  the 
^ smaller  streams  that  flow  throughout  the  year,  the  chief  are  the  Sur 
1 running  along  the  south  boundary  and  falling  into  the  Vaghur,  and 
) the  Bhogavati  flowing  north  through  the  town  of  Varangaon  and 
J falling  into  the  Tapti  near  the  village  of  Pipri  Shekam.  Besides 
^ these  rivers  and  streams,  there  were,  in  1879,  2209  working  wells 
^ with  a depth  of  from  twenty-two  to  sixty  feet. 

Of  the  two  kinds  of  black  soil,  the  rich  alluvial  clay  found  north 
: of  Edlabad  cannot  be  surpassed.  In  the  east  of  Kurha  where  it 
s;  gives  place  to  a deep  black  loam,  it  yields  the  finest  crops.  The 
;;  other  soils  are  mostly  mixed  red  and  brown.  In  the  north-east  the 
-i  soil  is  poor,  and  the  waste  lands  are  generally  dry  and  rocky, 
i Along  river  banks  are  small  alluvial  plots  called  dehli  or  Jcevtal. 

; In  1864-65,  the  year  of  settlement,  9688  holdings,  hhdtds,  were 
i recorded  with  an  average  area  of  17*59  acres  and  an  average  rental 

! 

J 

^ Eepeated  attempts  to  re-col onise  the  deserted  villages  of  Chart^na  and  Vadoda 
( have  failed. 
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of  £2  6s.  (Rs.  23-6-4).  Equally  divided  among  the  agricultural 
population^  these  holdings  would  for  each  person  represent  an 
allotment  of  4’61  acres  at  a yearly  rent  of  125.  3Jd.  (Rs.  6-2-1). 
Distributed  among  the  whole  population  of  the  sub-division,  the 
share  to  each  would  amount  to  2*61  acres  and  the  incidence  of  the 
land  tax  to  65.  lljd.  (Rs.  3-7-6). 

In  Bhusaval  survey  measurements  were  begun  in  1862-63  and 
classifications  in  1863-64  j both  were  finished  in  1869-70.  Of  244, 
the  present  (1880)  number  of  villages,  130  form  the  sub-division 
of  Bhusaval  and  114  the  petty  division  of  Edlabad.  Of  the  130 
Bhusaval  villages,  one  alienated  village  has  not  been  settled.  Of 
the  129  settled  villages  126  are  Grovernment  and  three  alienated. 
Of  these  eighteen  were  settled  in  1859-60,  forty  in  1863-64,  seventy 
in  1864-65,  and  one  in  1870-71.  Of  the  Edlabad  villages  111  are 
Government  and  three  alienated.  Of  these  three  were  settled  in 
1854-55,  one  in  1855-56,  109  in  1864-65,  and  one  in  1870-71. 

Up  to  1861,  the  bulk  of  the  villages  of  this  sub-division  belonged 
to  His  Highness  Sindia’s  petty  divisions  of  Yarangaon  and  Edlabad. 
They  were  received  in  exchange  for  territory  near  Jhansi  in  Central 
India.  At  the  time  of  transfer  the  state  revenue  was  realised  by 
farming.  Since  1861,  the  revenue  history  embraces  two  periods. 
The  first  for  the  three  years  ending  1864,  when  the  assessment  was 
regulated  on  the  previous  'payments,  and  the  second  during  which 
the  survey  rates  have  been  in  force.  For  the  villages  acquired 
before  the  year  1861,  the  revenue  history,  since  they  came  under 
British  management,  also  embraces  two  periods,  the  first  from 
the  year  of  cession  to  the  introduction  of  the  survey  settlement 
when  the  highoti  system  was  in  operation,  and  the  second  during 
which  the  survey  rates  of  assessment  have  been  in  force. 

In  the  175  Government  villages^  settled  in  1864-65,  the  figures  of 
the  settlement  year,  compared  with  those  of  the  year  before,  show 
an  increase  in  occupied  area  of  33,651  acres,  in  waste  of  9860  acres, 
in  remissions  of  £4093  (Rs.  40,930),  and  in  collections  of  £396 
(Rs.  3960).  A comparison  of  the  figures  of  the  settlement  year 
with  the  average  of  the  three  previous  years  shows  an  increase  in 
occupied  area  of  38,866  acres,  in  waste  of  6270  acres,  in  remissions 
of  £4039  (Rs.  40,390),  and  in  collections  of  £1238  (Rs.  12,380). 
During  the  fourteen  years  (1864-65  to  1877-78)  of  survey  rates, 
yearly  remissions  have  been  granted,  the  largest  sums  being  £4128 
(Rs.  41,280)  in  1864-65,  and  £2186  (Rs.  21,860)  in  1871-72.  A 
comparison  of  the  average  of  the  fourteen  years  since  the  survey, 
and  of  the  three  years  before  the  survey,  shows  that  the  occupied 
area  has  risen  by  45,421  acres  and  the  collections  by  £6164 
(Rs.  61,640),  that  waste  has  fallen  by  2541  acres,  and  that  remis- 
sions have  increased  by  £448  (Rs.  4480). 

In  the  forty  Government  villages  settled  in  1863-64,  the  figures 
of  the  settlement  year,  compared  with  those  of  the  year  before,  show 
an  increase  in  occupied  area  of  4021  acres,  in  waste  of  322  acres. 


^ For  nineteen  of  these  villages  information  is  incomplete. 
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in  remissions  of  £1221  (Rs.  12^210),  and  in  collections  of  £268 
I (Rs.  2680).  A comparison  of  the  figures  of  the  year  of  settlement 
I with  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years  shows  a rise  of  7219 
: acres  in  occupied  area,  a fall  of  2675  acres  in  waste,  a rise  of 
I £975  (Rs.  9750)  in  remissions,  and  of  £925  (Rs.  9250)  in  collections, 
i During  the  fifteen  years  (1863-64  to  1877-78)  of  survey  rates, 

I yearly  remissions  have  been  granted,  the  largest  sums  being  £1265 
I (Rs.  12,650)  in  1863-64  and  £245  (Rs.  2450)  in  1871-72.  Compared 
i with  the  ten  previous  years,  the  average  of  the  fifteen  years  of  the 
I survey  rates  shows  an  increase  of  12,793  acres  in  occupied  area 
1 and  of  £2798  (Rs.  27,980)  in  collections. 

Adding  to  the  figures  of  these  two  groups  the  details  for  the 
remaining  settled  Grovernment  villages,  and  comparing  the  average 
: of  the  three  years  before  the  survey  and  of  the  years  since  the 
i survey,  the  results  show  a rise  of  67,886  acres  of  occupied  land  and 
I a fall  of  12,081  acres  of  w’aste,  remissions  show  an  increase  of 
: £188  (Rs.  1880),  and  collections,  including  revenue  from  unarable 
! land,  an  increase  of  £9480  (Rs.  94,800)  or  65*9  per  cent.  Again 
; comparing  the  average  of  the  three  years  before  survey  with  the 
I details  for  1877-78,  the  returns,  including  revenue  from  unarable 
; land,  show  an  increase  in  collections  of  £9970  (Rs.  99,700)  or  69*3 
per  cent. 

The  following  statement  shows  for  the  settled  Grovernment  villages 
i the  effects  of  the  survey  settlement  during  the  twenty-four  years 
j ending  1877-78  : 

Bhusdval  Survey  Results,  1855  -1878, 


Years. 

Area. 

Remissions. 

! j 

Collections.  i 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Alienated. 

Unarable. 

Total. 

1 

1 

Assessed. 

1 Alienated. 

Total. 

Assessed. 

Unarable. 

Survey  Block  I.  — 3 Government  Villages  settled 

IN  1854-55. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1853-54 

1866 

440 

2.306 

1913 

2230 

670 

2475 

85 

20 

2580 

1854-55 

1899 

477 

2376 

1556 

1.550 

19 

1450 

58 

27 

1535 

1844-1854 

1691 

631 

2322 

1897 

2230 

510 

2400 

60 

23 

2483 

1854-1878 

3243 

484 

3727 

218 

1537 

141 

2135 

4 

71 

42 

2252 

1877-78 

3451 

493 

3944 

13 

1525 

... 

2372 

... 

91 

63 

2526 

Survey  Block  II.— 1 Government  Village  settled 

IN  1855-56. 

1854-55 

259 

44 

303 

297 

188 

90 

620 

1 

621 

1855-56 

302 

47 

349 

42 

102 

267 

137 

137 

1845-1855 

222 

55 

277 

323 

188 

95 

507 

• * • 

1 

508 

1855-1878 

333 

47 

380 

10 

102 

16 

402 

5 

407 

1877-78 

344 

47 

391 

... 

102 

... 

424 

... 

9 

... 

433 

Survey  Block  III.— 18  Government  Villages 

SETTLED  IN  1859-00. 

1858-59 

9712 

1141 

10,853 

4194 

20,121 

377 

12,453 

63 

338 

20 

12,874 

1859-60 

10,133 

1233 

11,366 

12,.543 

6903 

706 

9890 

26 

338 

12 

10'266 

1849-1859 

7910 

1179 

9089 

5860 

20,219 

538 

10,113 

68 

309 

17 

10,497 

1859-1878 

15,968 

1285 

17,253 

6661 

6895 

150 

14,785 

471 

629 

22 

15,970 

1877-78 

18,168 

1294 

19,462 

5008 

0337 

38 

16,384 

23 

923 

21 

17,351 
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Bhusdval  Survey  Results^  1855-1878 — continued. 


Years. 

Area. 

KemissiONS. 

Collections. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Alienated. 

Unarable. 

Total. 

Assessed. 

Alienated, 

Total. 

Assessed. 

Unarable. 

Survey  Block  IV. — 40  Government  Villages  settled  in  1863-64. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1862-63  

35,795 

2291 

38,086 

14,750 

32,432 

443 

40,815 

200 

177 

• t • 

41,192 

1863-64  . 

39,606 

•2601 

42,107 

15,072 

6767 

12,649 

43,201 

446 

228 

43,875 

1863-1863 

32,613 

2276 

34,888 

17,747 

32,627 

2898 

34,470 

99 

65 

1 

34,625 

1863-1878 

45,150 

2531 

47,681 

9398 

6885 

1134 

61,158 

862 

582 

54 

62,656 

1877-78  

43,701 

2541 

46,242 

10,630 

7102 

43 

60,531 

127 

924 

44 

61,626 

Survey  Block  V. — 175 

Government  Villages  settled  in  1864-65. 

1863-64  

66,408 

27,951 

94,359 

60,990 

107,876 

350 

1,01,470 

528 

1308 

770 

1,04,076 

1864-65  

105,088 

22,922 

128,010 

70,850 

52,659 

41,280 

1,04,010 

1839 

1419 

736 

1,08,004 

1861-1864 

61,122 

28,022 

89,144 

64,580 

107,837 

890 

93,003 

600 

1283 

803 

95,689 

1864-1878 

111,049 

23,516 

134,565 

62,039 

56,346 

5375 

1,44,570 

3855 

8102 

855 

1,57,382 

1877-78  

111,041 

23,794 

134,835 

54,097 

66,519 

387 

1,48,684 

2503 

8923 

1457 

1,61,567 

Three  years 

before  survey. 

103,558 

32,162 

1.35,720 

90,407 

163,101 

4931 

1,40,493 

757 

1708 

844 

1,43,802 

Since  survey  ... 

175,743 

27,863 

203,606 

78,326 

71,765 

6816 

2,23,050 

5192 

9389 

973 

2,38,604 

1877-78  

176,705 

28,169 

204,874 

69,748 

81,585 

468 

2,28,395 

2653 

10,870 

1585 

2,43,503 

Stock, 

1879-80, 


Crops, 

1878-79, 


People, 

1876, 


According  to  the  1879-80  returns,  the  agricultural  stock  in 
Government  villages  amounted  to  4891  ploughs,  4100  carts,  24,114 
bullocks,  19,053  cows,  10,565  buffaloes,  801  horses,  18,941  sheep 
and  goats,  and  444  asses. 

Of  the  171,810  acres  under  tillage  in  1878-79,  grain  crops 
occupied  100,258  acres  -or  58-35  per  cent,  68,207  of  them  under 
jvdri,  Sorghum  vulgare ; 25,597  under  bdjri,  Penicillaria  spicata ; 
6168  under  wheat,  Triticum  aastivum ; 219  under  vice,  bhdt, 

Oryza  sativa;  29  under  maize,  mahha,  Zea  mays;  and  37  under 
miscellaneous  cereals.  Pulses  occupied  8331  acres  or  4*85  per  cent, 
6705  of  them  under  tur,  Cajanus  indicus ; 1433  under  gram,  harbhara, 
Cicer  arietinum ; 124  under  udid,  Phaseolus  mungo ; 36  under 
kulith,  Dolichos  biflorus  ; 1 6 under  mug,  Phaseolus  radiatus  ; and 
16  under  ^ others.^  Oilseeds  occupied  7263  acres,  or  4*22  per  cent, 
3162  of  them  under  gingelly  seed,  til,  Sesamum  indicum ; 3183 
under  linseed,  alshi,  Linum  usitatissimum  ; and  918  under  other 
oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied  52,886  acres  or  30*78  per  cent,  all  under 
cotton,  hdpus,  Gossypium  herbaceum.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied 
3072  acres  or  1*79  per  cent,  1169  of  them  under  chillies,  mirchi, 
Capsicum  frutescens ; 780  under  tobacco,  tambdhhu,  Nicotiana 
tabacum;  17  under  sugarcane,  us,  Saccharum  officinarum ; 3 under 
indigo,  guli,  Indigofera  tinctoria ; and  the  remaining  1103  under 
various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1875  population  return  shows,  of  a total  population  of  85,587 
Bouls,  78,869  or  92*15  per  cent  Hindus ; 5597  or  6*54  per  cent 
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Musalmans;  1117  or  1*30  per  cent  Christians  j and  4 Parsis, 
The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are  ; 2750  Brahmans,  priests. 
Government  servants,  and  traders ; 134  Kayats,  writers  ; 3740  Vanis, 
15  Bhatias,  and  15  Kalals,  traders  and  merchants  ; 34,847  Kunbis, 
1628  Malis,  1286  Dakshanis,  341  Hatkars,  231  Alkaris,  and  232 
Bunkars,  husbandmen  ; 1109  Sonars,  gold  and  silver  smiths ; 854 
Sutars,  carpenters;  250  Lohars,  blacksmiths;  891  Shimpis,  tailors; 
239  Kasars,  coppersmiths ; 577  Kumbhars,  potters ; 19  Dhigvans, 
saddlers;  488  Beldars,  bricklayers;  904  Gaundis,  masons;  102 
Patharvats,  stone  dressers;  59  Otaris,  founders;  1987  Telis,oilpressers; 
227  Kangaris,  dyers ; 32  Khatris,  weavers;  190  Thakurs,  bards  ; 
364  Guravs,  worshippers  of  Shiv;  989  Nhavis,  barbers;  896  Dhobis, 
washermen;  2438  Dhangars^  shepherds,  and  19  Gavlis,  milk  and  butter 
sellers;  4478  Kolis,  and  371  Bhois,  fishers;  2916  Rajputs,  and  422 
Pardeshis,  messengers  and  constables ; 656  Baris,  betel-leaf  sellers  ; 
229  Khatiks,  butchers;  1485  Vanjaris,  husbandmen  and  carriers; 
641  Bhils,  labourers ; 484  Pardhis,  game-snarers ; 1256  Ohambhars, 
and  88  Dohoris,  leather- workers ; 6370  Mhars  and  773  Mangs^  village 
servants;  557  Gosavis,  109  Kolhatis^  103  Manbhavs^  122  Holars, 
39  Naths,  and  17  Vasudevs>  beggars, 

ChLadisgaon,  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  district,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Dhulia,  on  the  north-east  and  east  by  Pachora,  on 
the  south-east  and  south  by  His  Highness  the  Nizam’s  territory, 
and  on  the  south-west  and  west  by  the  Nasik  sub-divisions  of 
Nandgaonand  Malegaon.  Its  area  is  504  square  miles,  476  of  them 
surveyed  in  detail  ; its  population,  according  to  the  1872  census, 
was  44,568  souls  or  88*42  to  the  square  mile  ; and  in  1879*^80  its 
realisable  land  revenue  was  £14,687  (Rs.  1,46,870), 

Of  476  square  miles,  the  area  surveyed  in  detail,  forty-six  are 
occupied  by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  remainder,  according 
to  the  revenue  survey,  contains  210,546  acres  or  76*44  per  cent  of 
arable  land ; 41,709  acres  or  15*14  per  cent  of  unarable  land  ; 1454 
acres  or  0*53  per  cent  of  grass ; 12,813  acres  or  4*65  per  cent  of  forest 
reserves  ; and  8929  acres  or  3*24  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  and 
rivers.  From  the  210,546  acres  of  arable  land,  6387  have  to  be 
taken  on  account  of  alienated  lands  in  Government  villages.  Of 
the  balance  of  204,159  acres,  the  actual  area  of  arable  Government 
land,  134,265  acres  or  65*76  per  cent  were^  in  1878-79,  under  tillage. 

With  the  Girna  valley  crossing  from  west  to  east  through  its 
northern  villages,  Chalisgaon  stretches  to  the  foot  of  the  Satmala 
Mils,  which  running  east  and  west  in  a wall-like  line  separate 
Khandesh  from  the  Deccan  upland.  In  the  table-land  above  these 
hills  there  are  a few  detached  Chalisgaon  villages.  Excepting  these, 
the  whole  sub-division  is  a broad  and  thickly  wooded  valley,  with, 
in  the  south,  south-west,  and  north,  large  tracts  of  waste  with  rugged 
and  stony  soil. 

Except  in  the  forest  and  brushwood  lands  to  the  west  and 
along  the  foot  of  the  Satmalas,  which  are  seldom  free  from  fever, 
the  climate  is  fairly  healthy.  Daring  the  twelve  years  ending 
1879  the  average  rainfall  was  24*59  inc&s. 
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The  water  supply,  except  in  the  Sd,tmdla  table-land,  is  sufficient. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Girna  and  its  tributaries  the  Many  ad  and 
the  Titur.  The  Girna,  flowing  throughout  the  year,  enters  from  the 
north-west,  and  after  a somewhat  winding  course  passes  out  near 
the  village  of  Bahdl.  The  Manyad  touches  a few  villages  in  the 
west  and  joins  the  Girna  near  the  village  of  Pilkhod.  The  Titur, 
rising  in  the  Satmalas  in  the  south,  and  taking  a north-easterly 
course  by  the  towns  of  ChMisgaon  and  Vaghli,  crosses  the  eastern 
boundary  near  the  village  of  Hingona  Khurd.^  The  Girna  and  the 
Titur  are  fed  in  their  courses  by  several  minor  streams.  The  Siv  is 
the  only  river  that  waters  the  S^tmala  table-land.  Besides  these 
and  the  Jamda  canals  which  are  used  only  to  a small  extent,  there 
were,  in  1879-80,  1902  working  wells  with  a depth  of  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-seven  feet. 

Most  of  the  sub-division  lies  in  the  Khandesh  plain.  Beginning 
near  the  hills  with  hard  stony  soil  it  gradually  improves  northwards 
towards  the  Girna.  The  soil  is  mixed,  much  of  it  towards  the 
south,  south-west,  and  north,  being  hard  and  stony.  The  black  soil 
of  the  Girna  valley,  though  better  than  in  the  surrounding  parts,  is 
generally  faulty,  as  it  rests  on  a subsoil  either  of  gravel  or  hard 
sheet  rock.  The  best  soil,  a rich  brownish-black  mould,  known  as 
kali  munjal,  found  in  the  Satmala  uplands,  is  well  suited  to  cold 
weather  crops.  But  the  country  suffers  from  want  of  rain,  and  the 
average  outturn  of  crops  is  small.  It  is  also  liable  to  severe  and 
destructive  hailstorms. 

In  1862-63,  the  year  of  settlement,  4543  holdings,  khdtm,  were 
recorded  with  an  average  area  of  23*34  acres  and  an  average  rental 
of  £2  4s.  8fd.  (Rs.  22-5-9).  Equally  divided  among  the  agricultural 
population,  these  holdings  would  for  each  person  represent  an 
allotment  of  8*36  acres  at  a yearly  rent  of  16s.  \d.  (Rs.  8-0-1). 
Distributed  among  the  whole  population,  the  share  to  each  would 
amount  to  3*56  acres,  and  the  incidence  of  the  land  tax  to  6s.  9|d. . 
(Rs.  3-6-6). 

In  Ch41isgaon  the  survey  measurements  were  begun  in  1856-57' 
and  finished  in  1865-66,  and  the  classifications  were  begun  ini 
1860-61  and  finished  in  1869-70.  Of  141,  the  present  (1880)  number* 
of  villages,  nine  alienated  villages  have  not  been  settled.  Of  the  5 
remaining  132  villages,^  124  are  Government  and  eight  alienated. 
Of  these  112  were  settled  in  1862-63,  twelve  in  1865-66,  and  eighth 
in  1870-71. 

Nearly  all  the  Chalisgaon  villages  were  at  one  time  subject  to 
the  Nizam,  and  were  included  in  the  district  of  Daulatabad.  After' 
the  Nizam’s  defeat  at  Kharda  in  1795,  they  were  made  over  to  the?’ 
Peshwa  and  remained  under  him  till  the  accession  of  British  rulet 
in  1818.  At  the  time  of  cession  the  state  revenue  was  realised  byt 
farming.  The  nominal  rates  were  moderate  averaging  only  4^.  3(i..j 
(Rs.  2-2)  an  acre.  But  partly  from  irregular  exactions  and  partly: 
from  the  effect  of  Bhil  raids,  the  actual  state  of  the  people  wasij 
very  depressed.  Chalisgaon  shared  with  the  rest  of  the  district  inii 
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the  losses  caused  during  the  first  fifteen  years  of  British  rule, 
by  the  failure  of  crops  and  then  by  the  collapse  of  grain  prices. 
And  the  famine  year  of  1832-33  brought  to  light  such  a want  of 
resources  among  the  people  that  the  Government  demand  was 
reduced  to  about  one-half,  from  an  average  acre  rate  of  about  45. 
(Rs.  2.)  to  an  average  of  nearly  25.  (Re.  1).  Even  this  reduction 
was  found  not  to  be  enough,  and  before  the  introduction  of  the 
survey  (1863),  the  average  rate  had  been  reduced  considerably 
below  25.  (Re.  1).  These  rates  were  very  moderate,  and  in  the  ten 
years  before  1863  the  tillage  urea  had  very  greatly  increased.  At 
the  same  time  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  still  poor.^ 

At  the  time  of  the  survey  (1863)  the  western  villages  and  those 
near  the  Satmala  hills  had,  from  the  denseness  of  the  forest,  a bad 
name  for  fever.  Including  Chalisgaon  with  its  2800  souls,  the 
pressure  of  population  was  seventy-seven  to  the  square  mile  of 
arable  land.  There  were  no  manufactures  of  any  importance  ; the 
bulk  of  the  people  were  husbandmen.  The  dry  land  tillage  was 
careless,  and  the  people  idle  and  lazy.  Though  manure  was  abundant, 
fields  were  sometimes  left  for  years  without  fertilising*,  and  crops 
were  often  nearly  choked  with  weeds.  Millet,  the  staple  grain,  throve 
even  in  the  poorest  soils.  In  the  villages  near  the  Satmala  hills 
the  Bhils  made  much  by  gathering  moha,  Bassia  latifolia,  and  chdroli, 
Buchanania  latifolia,  and  the  white  sticky  gum  of  the  dhdvd(%  tree. 
There  was  only  one  unmetalled  high  road  leading  from  Nandgaon 
(now  in  Nasik)  to  Chalisgaon  by  Naydongri  and  Talegaon.  The 
railway  in  great  measure  destroyed  its  value  as  a trunk  road. 

At  the  time  of  settlement  (1863)  Chalisgaon  included  166  villages. 
Of  these  141  were  Government  and  twenty-five  wholly  or  partially 
alienated.  Of  the  141  Government  villages  the  classification  in 
eleven  was  not  completed  by  February  1863.  The  remaining  130 
villages  were  arranged  in  four  groups.  The  villages  best  placed 
with  regard  to  markets,  the  market  towns,  and  a few  villages  in  the 
richer  part  of  the  Girna  valley,  formed  the  first  group  of  twenty-five 
villages  with  a maximum  dry  crop  acre  rate  of  5s.  (Rs.  2-8). 
Villages  less  favourably  situated  than  the  above,  but  lying  along  the 
banks  of  the  Girna  or  the  high  road  to  Chalisgaon  and  the  smaller 
market  towns,  formed  the  second  group  of  forty-four  villages  with 
a maximum  dry  crop  acre  rate  of  45.  6d.  (Rs.  2-4).  Villages  less 
favourably  situated  than  those  of  the  second  group,  both  with  respect 
to  markets  and  climate,  formed  the  third  group  with  a maximum  dry 
crop  acre  rate  of  45.  (Rs.  2).  The  fourth  group  comprised  thirty 
villages.  Of  these,  for  the  twenty-six  on  the  table-land  above  the 
Satmalas  which  were  badly  off  for  water  and  were  far  from  any 
market,  a maximum  dry  crop  acre  rate  of  35.  6d.  (Rs.  1-12)  was 
fixed,  and  for  the  four]  villages  lying  among  the  Satmala  hills, 
nearly  deserted  and  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  wild  animals,  the 
corresponding  maximum  was  35.  3d.  (Rs.  1-10).  Except  eighty- 
nine  acres  at  Patonda,  there  was  no  channel-watered  land.  For 
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well -watered  lands^  of  wbicli  there  was  a total  area  of  2009  acres,  a 
maximum  acre  rate  of  6s.  (Rs.  3)  was  fixed. 

The  general  effect  of  these  rates  was  an  increase  of  £220 
(Rs.  2200)  or  3f  per  cent  on  the  previous  assessment.  But  this, 
from  the  small  amount  of  remission  £108  (Rs.  1080)  that  had  been 
granted  during  the  previous  ten  years  and  from  the  advantage  it 
gained  from  the  presence  of  the  railway,  the  sub-division  seemed 
well  able  to  bear.  The  following  statement  shows  the  financial 
result  of  the  survey  settlement  in  Chalisgaon  : 


Chalisgaon  Settlement,  1862-63. 
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In  the  108  Grovernment  villages^  settled  in  1862-63,  the  figures  of 
the  settlement  year,  compared  with  those  of  the  year  before,  show 
an  increase  in  occupied  area  of  6660  acres,  in  waste  of  74,492 
acres,  in  remissions  of  £925  (Rs.  9250),  and  in  collections  of  £79 
(Rs.  790) . A comparison  of  the  figures  of  the  settlement  year  with 
the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years  shows  an  increase  of  13,059 
acres  in  occupied  area,  of  69,598  acres  in  waste,  of  £940  (Rs.  9400) 
in  remissions,  and  of  £835  (Rs.  8350)  in  collections.  During  the 
sixteen  years  (1862-63  to  1877-78)  since  the  survey,  yearly  remissions 
have  been  granted,  the  largest  sums  being  £1048  (Rs.  10,480)  in 
1862-63,  and  £2056  (Rs.  20,560)  in  1871-72.  Compared  with  the 
average  of  the  ten  years  before  the  survey,  the  average  of  the  sixteen 
years  since  the  survey  shows  that  with  an  increase  of  48,742  acres 
in  occupied  area  and  of  £362  (Rs.  3620)  in  remissions,  the  collections 
have  more  than  doubled,  having  risen  from  £4075  to  £8495 
(Rs.  40,750  - Rs.  84,950). 

Adding  to  the  figures  of  this  block  the  details  for  the  remaining 
settled  Government  villages,  and  comparing  the  average  of  the  ten 
years  before  the  survey  and  of  the  years  since  the  survey,  the  results  . 
show  a rise  of  57,565  acres  in  occupied  area,  of  20,046  acres  in 
waste,^  and  of  £420  (Rs.  4200)  in  remissions.  The  collections, 
including  £4  (Rs.  40)  from  unarable  land  and  £21  (Rs.  210)  from 
the  lands  made  over  to  Government  by  the  indmcldrs  of  four  alienated 
villages,  show  an  increase  of  £5045  (Rs.  50,450)  or  93*4  per  cent, , 
Again  comparing  the  average  of  the  ten  years  before  the  survey  with 
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the  details  for  1877-78,  the  returns  show,  including  £39  (Es.  390) 
from  the  lands  made  over  to  Grovernment  by  the  indmddrs  of  four 
alienated  villages,  an  increase  of  £7114  (Es.  71,140)  or  131*7  per 
cent. 

The  following  statement  shows  for  the  settled  Government 
villages  the  effects  of  the  survey  settlement  during  the  sixteen  years 
ending  1877-78  : 

Chdlisgaon  Survey  Results,  1863-1878. 


Years. 
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Remissions. 

Collections. 
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Unoccupied. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Alienated. 

Unarable. 
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Alienated. 
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Survey  Block  I.— 106  Government  Villages  settled  in  1862-63. 
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Rs. 

Rs. 
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42 
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47 
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22 

35 

a • • 
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1862-1878 

92,971 
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83,237 
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1424 

40 

84,995 

1877-78  

116,703 

6559 

122,262 

54,257 

59,355 

1573 

1,01,220 

1 

2721 

• a. 

1,03,942 

Survey  Block  II. — 12  Government  Villages  settled  in  1865-66. 
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19 
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481 
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63 
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... 
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a a a 
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Survey  Block  III. —4 

Government  Villages  settled  in  1870-71. 
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17 
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1 
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According  to  the  1879-80  returns,  the  agricultural  stock  in 
Government  villages  amounted  to  8090  ploughs,  2925  carts,  20,967 
bullocks,  16,484  cows,  4689  buffaloes,  987  horses,  13,807  sheep  and 
goats,  and  196  asses. 

Of  the  134,265  acres  under  tillage  in  1878-79,  grain  crops  occupied 
83,202  or  61*97  per  cent,  54,923  of  them  under  hdjri,  Penicillaria 
spicata  ; 26,560  \mdiQY  jvdri,  Sorghum  vulgare  ; 1542  under  wheat, 
gahuj  Triticum  sestivum ; 165  under  rice,  hhdt,  Oryza  sativa ; 10  under 
maize,  mahha,  Zea  mays ; and  two  under  sdva,  Panicum  miliaceum. 
Pulses  occupied  1867  acres  or  1*39  per  cent,  972  of  them  under 
gram,  harhhara,  Cicer  arietinum  j 693  under  Dolichos  biflorus; 

194  under  tur,  Cajanus  indicus ; and  eight  under  others.^  Oilseeds 
occupied  17,209  acres  or  12*81  per  cent,  15,439  of  them  under 
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gingelly  seed,  til,  Sesamnm  indicum  ; 972  under  linseed,  aWiiy 
Linum  usitatissimum;  and  798  under  other  oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied 
30,640  acres  or  22'82  per  cent,  30,156  of  them  under  cotton, 
hajpuSy  Gossypium  herbaceum,  and  484  under  brown  hemp,  amhddi, 
Hibiscus  cannabinus.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  1347  acres  or 
one  per  cent,  678  of  them  under  chillies,  mirchi.  Capsicum  frutescens ; 
291  under  tambdkhuj  Hicotiana  tabacum;  115  under  sugarcane,  us, 
Saccharum  officinarum,  and  the  remaining  263  under  various 
vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1875  population  return  shows,  of  a total  population  of 
47,021  souls,  43,761  or  93*07  per  cent  Hindus ; 3253  or  6*91  per 
cent  Musalmdns  ; and  7 or  0*01  per  cent  Christians.  The  details 
of  the  Hindu  castes  are : 1516  Brd^hmans,  priests.  Government 
servants,  and  traders;  1479  Kshatris,  writers;  2174  Vanis,  129 
Bh^tias,  and  14  Halvais,  traders  and  merchants  ; 15,708  Kunbis, 
1318  Dakshanis,  1167  Malis,  104  Bharadis,  and  14  Bunkars, 
husbandmen;  697  Sonars,  gold  and  silver  smiths;  546  Sutars, 
carpenters  ; 45  Lohars,  blacksmiths;  782  Shimpis,  tailors;  138 
Kasars,  coppersmiths  ; 282  Kumbhars,  potters  ; 34  Dhigvans, 
saddlers ; 74  Lonaris,  cement-makers  ; 352  Beldars,  bricklayers  ; 40 
Otaris,  founders;  1171  Telis,  oilpressers  ; 308  Koshtis,  weavers; 
95  Gadris,  wool  weavers;  72  Rangaris,  dyers ; 266  Thakurs,  bards; 
66  Guravs,  worshippers  of  Shiv  ; 617  Nhavis,  barbers;  238 
Dhobis,  washermen;  916  Dhangars,  shepherds;  167  Gavlis,  milk 
and  butter  sellers  ; 1197  Kolis,  fishers;  536  Rajputs,  and  354 
Pardeshis,  messengers  and  constables ; 14  Kamathis  and  14 
Akarmdsas,  labourers ; 2822  Bhils,  labourers ; 2147  Vanjfiris,  carriers 
and  husbandmen;  70  Pardhis,  game-snarers;  775  Chambhars  and 
160  Dohoris,  leather-workers;  4011  Mhars  and  602  Mangs,  village 
servants ; 12  Buruds,  basket-makers ; 330  Gosavis,  123  Gondhlis, 
and  65  Manbhavs,  beggars. 

Chopda,  lying  in  the  north-east,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  His 
Highness  HolkaFs  dominions,  on  the  east  by  Savda,  on  the  south 
by  the  Tapti  river  separating  it  from  Nasirabad,  Erandol,  and 
Amalner,  and  on  the  west  by  Shirpur  separated  partly  by  the  Aner. 
Its  area  is  496  square  miles,  295  of  them  surveyed  in  detail ; ^ its 
population,  according  to  the  1872  census,  was  51,581  souls  or  104 
to  the  square  mile,  and  in  1879-80  its  realisable  land  revenue  was 
£16,603  (Rs.  1,66,030). 

Of  295  square  miles,  the  area  surveyed  in  detail,  three  are  occupied 
by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  remainder,  according  to  the 
revenue  survey,  contains  160,248  acres  or  85*78  per  cent  of  arable 
land  ; 19,155  acres  or  10*25  per  cent  of  unarable  land  ; and  7408  acres 
or  3*97  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams.  From  the 
160,248  acres  of  arable  land,  11,961  acres  have  to  be  taken  on 
account  of  alienated  lands  in  Government  villages.  Of  the  balance 
of  148,287  acres,  the  actual  area  of  arable  Government  land,  113,274 
acres  or  76*38  per  cent  were,  in  1878-79,  under  tillage. 


' The  unsurveyed  portion  is  of  a wild  tract,  called  the  Dhauli  taraf,  lying  within 
the  S^tpud^ls  and  inhabited  by  a wild  tribe  of  Bhils. 
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Chopda  consists  of  two  valleys  formed  by  a spur  of  tbe  S^tpud^s 
that  runs  obliquely  from  east  to  west.  The  southern  or  outer  valley 
is  part  of  the  rich  north  Tapti  plain  and  follows  the  course  of  that 
river.  The  northern  or  inner  valley,  known  as  the  Dhauli  taraf,  is  a 
broken  and  hilly  country,  covered  with  dense  forest  and  infested 
by  wild  beasts. 

Between  March  and  July  the  climate  is  extremely  hot,  and  during 
October  and  November  fever  and  ague  are  common  in  the  villages 
bordering  on  the  hills  and  along  the  Aner  and  the  Gruli.  At  other 
times  the  climate  of  the  southern  valley  is  healthy,  but  except  in  the 
hot  season,  the  northern  valley  is  extremely  feverish.  During  the 
twelve  years  ending  1879  the  rainfall  averaged  28-70  inches. 

The  southern  or  Tapti  valley  is  fairly  supplied  with  surface  water, 
but  none  of  the  streams  are  suited  for  irrigation.  The  chief  rivers 
are  the  Tapti,  forming  the  southern  boundary  for  thirty-three  miles, 
and  its  tributaries  the  Aner  and  the  Guli.  The  Tapti  banks  are  in 
places  not  less  than  100  feet  high.  They  consist  of  soft  shifting 
alluvial  deposits.  The  Aner  and  the  Guli  cease  to  flow  in  the  hot 
season.  The  Aner,  rising  in  the  Satpudds  in  the  north-east,  takes 
a westerly  course  for  four  miles,  and  after  passing  five  miles  to  the 
south,  turns  again  ^to  the  west,  and  winding  through  the  Dhauli  B^ri 
is  joined  by  the  Ar  and  passes  into  Shirpur.  After  passing  west 
for  a few  miles  in  Shirpur  it  again  turns  to  the  south,  and  for  the 
rest  of  its  course  to  the  Tapti,  forms  the  boundary  between  Ohopda  and 
Shirpur.  The  Guli  also  rising  in  the  Satpudd,s,  winds  south  almost 
through  the  centre  of  the  sub-division.  Besides  these  two,  numerous 
streams  from  the  southern  spur  of  the  Satpudas  cross  the  outer 
part  of  the  sub-division  from  north  to  south.  There  were,  in  1879-80, 
1164  working  wells  with  a depth  of  from  thirty  to  ninety  feet. 

Of  the  three  kinds  of  soil  black  is  the  commonest.  It  is  a rich 
alluvial  clay  resting  on  a yellowish  subsoil.  The  other  varieties  are 
the  same  as  those  found  in  Amalner. 

In  1856-57,  the  year  of  settlement,  5217  holdings,  hhdtdsj  were 
recorded  with  an  average  area  of  19*46  acres,  and  an  average  rental  of 
£2  136*.  IJd.  (Rs.  26-8-10).  Equally  divided  among  the  agricultural 
population,  these  holdings  would  for  each  person  represent  an 
allotment  of  7*66  acres  at  a yearly  rent  of  £1  0^.  lOfd.  (Rs.  10-7-2). 
Distributed  among  the  whole  population,  the  share  to  each  would 
amount  to  2*94  acres,  and  the  incidence  of  land  tax  to  85.  Id. 
(Rs.  4-0-2). 

In  Ohopda,  measurements  were  begun  in  1852-53  and  classifications 
in  1854-55  ; both  were  finished  in  1855-56.  Since  the  survey  the 
sub-division  has  been  reduced  from  153  to  124  settled  Government 
villages.  Of  147  the  present  (1880)  number  of  villages,  twenty,  three 
plough-rate  and  seventeen  deserted,  have  not  been  settled.  Of  the 
127  settled  villag  es,  three  are  alienated  and  the  rest  Government.^ 

Under  Maratha  rule,  Ohopda  appears  to  have  suffered  much 
more  from  the  depredations  of  Bhils  and  Pendharis,  than  the 
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^ For  twenty-seven  villages  information  is  incomplete. 
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adjoining  sub-division  of  Savda  which  had  the  protection  of 
such  powerful  proprietors  as  the  Nimbalkar  and  Raste.  On 
the  accession  of  the  British  in  1818-19,  only  four  per  cent  of  the 
arable  land  was  under  cultivation.  Before  the  cession  the  revenue 
was  realised  by  farming.  After  the  cession  the  highoti  system 
remained  in  force  until  the  introduction  of  the  survey  settlement 
in  1856-57.  The  highoti  rates  underwent  revision  at  different 
periods,  and  had  been  considerably  reduced  by  the  time  the  revised 
settlement  was  introduced  in  1857.  The  Dhauli  Bari  valley,  an 
utterly  wild  forest  tract,  was  excluded  from  the  survey.  Great  portion 
of  the  arable  land  of  the  long  flat  strip  of  Chopda  was,  when  the 
survey  was  introduced,  in  a state  of  nature.  Large  tracts  of  waste, 
covered  with  a more  or  less  dense  growth  of  underwood,  overran 
the  sub-division,  enclosing  patches  of  tilled  land  surrounded  by 
formidable  thorn  fences.  Scarcely  a village  was  without  a large 
area  of  waste,  and  in  some  villages  near  the  hills,  the  plough  had 
not  been  seen  perhaps  for  a century.  Most  of  the  waste  soil 
was  as  rich  as  that  under  tillage.  In  1857,  the  Collector  Mr. 
Mansfield  wrote : ^ 'A  sub-division  in  which  the  population  has  been 
almost  destroyed  by  anarchy  and  famine,  and  in  which  the  land 
is  unequally  and  over-assessed,  must  take  very  long  to  recover, 
and  though  the  area  under  cultivation  is  nearly  four  hundred  per 
cent  greater  than  it  was  in  1817-18,  still  only  eighteen  per 
cent  of  the  whole  arable  land  is  now  under  tillage,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  population  is  very  depressed.  At  the  same  time  it  has  greatly 
improved  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  in 
the  course  of  a few  years  the  sub-division  will  become  exceedingly 
prosperous.’  The  four  market-towns,  Chopda,  Adavad,  Kingaon, 
and  Dhanora,  were  all  in  the  east,  and  in  the  rainy  season  were 
very  hard  to  reach  from  the  western  villages.  There  were  the  usual 
country  manufactures  chiefly  for  home  use.  The  exports  were 
cotton,  oilseeds,  oil,  and  indigo,  other  produce  being  as  a rule 
consumed  within  the  sub-division.  Small  teak  rafters,  brought 
from  the  hills  by  Vanjaris,  found  their  way  south  of  the  Tapti.  On 
the  whole  traffic  was  small.  There  were  no  made  roads.  The  fair 
weather  track,  running  along  the  centre  of  the  sub-division  from 
Savda  and  Yaval  to  Chopda,  seemed  to  meet  all  local  wants. 
Except  a few  solidly  built  brick  houses  in  some  of  the  leading 
villages,  the  bulk  of  the  people  lived  in  unburnt  brick  huts  eight  or 
ten  feet  high,  with  flat  mud  roofs  or  thinly  thatched  with  coarse 
grass  and  with  little  inside  but  bare  walls  and  floors.  Most  of  the 
people  were  husbandmen,  many  of  them  Cujars,  that  is  Gujarat 
Kunbis,  a sturdy,  hardworking,  rather  enterprising  class.  A few  of 
them  were  wealthy,  but  the  state  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  was  less 
favourable  than  that  of  the  neighbouring  sub-divisions  of  Savda  and 
Yaval.  In  the  survey  superintendent’s  opinion  liberal  reductions 
were  required. 

The  part  of  Chopda  that  was  surveyed,  contained  at  the  time 
of  settlement  153  villages,  of  which  ninety-six  were  inhabited  and 
fifty -seven  empty.  Of  the  empty  villages,  the  lands  of  forty-one 
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were  partly  tilled  by  tbe  people  of  neighbouring  villages.  Part  of 
their  lands  was  in  consequence  divided  into  numbers.  The  remaining 
sixteen  were  utterly  untilled.  Their  lands  were  not  divided  into 
numbers  but  marked  off  by  a transverse  survey  round  their 
boundaries.  During  1856  the  area  under  tillage  was  39^787 
acres^  and  the  waste^  nearly  all  of  it  arable,  was  132,655,  or 
of  an  area  of  339  square  miles  only  eighteen  per  cent  were  under 
tillage.  Much  of  the  waste  land  was  of  the  very  best  soil.  In 
no  part  of  Khandesh  did  the  introduction  of  light  rates  promise 
better  results.  The  surveyed  villages  were  arranged  in  three 
groups,  according  to  their  distance  from  the  hills  and  their  freedom 
from  forests  and  from  attacks  of  wild  beasts.  The  maximum 
dry  crop  rates  for  each  group  were  fixed  at  4.;?.  Qd.  (Ps.  2-4),  3s.  ^d. 
(Rs.  1-14),  and  2s.  3d.  (Rs.  1-2)  the  acre.  The  garden  cultivation 
was  so  unimportant  as  scarcely  to  deserve  notice.  What  there 
was,  was  watered  entirely  from  wells  most  of  them  of  great 
depth.  Only  thirty-four  wells,  as  being  less  than  forty-five  feet 
deep,  were  subject  to  assessment.  They  watered  an  area  of  111 
acres,  and  the  rate  imposed  was  6s.  (Rs.  3)  the  acre. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  financial  result  of  the  survey 
settlement  in  Chopda  : 

Chopda  Settlement  1856-57. 


Class. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Former. 

1820-21  to  1855-56. 

1854-55. 

Survey. 

Assess- 

ment, 

1854-55. 

Arable. 

Rental. 

Acre  Rate. 

Til- 

lage. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Acre 

Rate. 

Collec- 

tions, 

Average. 

Maximum 

Acres. 

Rs. 

R.  a.  p. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

R.  a.  p. 

R.  a.  p. 

I 

85 

19,470 

47,837 

2 7 4 

78,018 

43,853 

95,690 

1,34,549 

16  6 

2 4 0 

II 

44 

4550 

9439 

2 12 

15,920 

8618 

48,111 

50,957 

1 0 11 

1 14  0 

III.  !!! 

24 

950 

1776 

1 13  11 

1942 

631 

28,480 

] 3,449 

0 7 7 

12  0 

Total... 

153 

24,970 

59,052 

2 5 10 

95,880 

53,102 

172,281 

1,98,955 

12  6 

* • * 

In  the  124  Gfovernment  villages  at  present  included  in  the  sub- 
division, the  figures  of  the  settlement  year,  compared  with  those  of 
the  year  before  it,  show  an  increase  in  occupied  area  of  9232  acres, 
a decrease  in  waste  of  41,249  acres,  a decrease  in  remissions  of  £5088 
(Rs.  50,880),  and  an  increase  in  collections  of  £3459  (Rs.  34,590). 
A comparison  of  the  figures  of  the  settlement  year  with  the  average 
of  the  ten  previous  years  shows  an  increase  in  occupied  area  of 
14,558  and  a decrease  in  waste  of  43,772  acres.  As  regards  revenue 
there  is  a fall  in  remissions  of  £453  (Rs.  4530)  and  in  collections 
of  £283  (Rs.  2830).  During  the  twenty-two  years  (1856-57  to 
1877-78)  since  the  survey,  yearly  remissions  have  been  granted,  the 
largest  sums  being  £748  (Rs.  7480)  in  1856-57,  £1406  (Rs.  14,060) 
in  1857-58,  £604  (Rs.  6040)  in  1860-61,  and  £1493  (Rs.  14,930)  in 
1871-72.  Compared  with  the  average  of  the  ten  years  before  the 
survey,  the  average  of  the  twenty- two  years  since  the  survey  shows 
an  increase  in  occupied  area  of  60,953  acres  and  in  collections  of 
£6132  (Rs.  61,320),  a fall  in  waste  of  85,388  acres  and  in  remissions 

of  £914  (Rs.  9140). 
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Of  the  twenty  hill  and  forest  villages  excluded  from  detailed 
survey  operations,  several  are  still  deserted.  The  revenue  of  the 
three  plough-rate,  authandi,  villages  has,  during  the  ten  years  ending 
1877-78,  averaged  £9  (Rs.  90).  A general  comparison  of  the  state 
of  Chopda  in  1877-78,  and  in  the  ten  years  before  the  survey,  shows 
that  while  waste  has  fallen  by  105,351  acres  and  remissions  by 
£1073  (Rs.  10,730),  the  occupied  area  has  increased  by  86,927  acres, 
and  the  collections  by  £8528  (Rs.  85,340)  or  115*62  per  cent. 

The  following  statement  shows  for  the  settled  Grovernment  villages 
the  effects  of  the  survey  settlement  during  the  twenty-two  years 
ending  1877-1878  : 

Chopda  Survey  Results,  1857-1878. 


Years. 

Area. 

Remissions. 

Collections. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

j 

Alienated. 

Unarable. 

Total. 

Government. 

Alienated. 

Total. 

Assessed. 

Unarable. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1855-56  

35,919 

12,141 

48,060 

131,690 

92,058 

58,365 

30,185 

2 

1709 

4058 

36,954 

1856-57  

44,987 

12,305 

57,292 

90,441 

26,526 

7482 

62,720 

• ». 

3768 

292 

66,780 

1846-1856 

28,208 

14,526 

42,734 

134,213 

90,589 

12,008 

66,182 

2 

3138 

4473 

73,795 

1856-1878 

91,644 

12,043 

103,687 

48,825 

27,430 

2866 

1,22,794 

1180 

6668 

764 

1,31,406 

1877-78  

117,278 

12,383 

129,661 

28,862 

28,297 

1277 

1,49,296 

343 

8875 

565 

1,59,079 

According  to  the  1879-80  returns,  the  agricultural  stock  in 
Government  villages  amounted  to  3967  ploughs,  3878  carts, 
15,658  bullocks,  9816  cows,  6255  buffaloes,  701  horses,  7904  sheep 
and  goats,  and  227  asses. 

Of  the  113,274  acres  under  tillage  in  1878-79,  grain  crops  occupied 
66,977  acres  or  59*13  per  cent,  34,409  of  them  under Sorghum 
vulgare  ; 28,504  under  hdjri,  Penicillaria  spicata  ; and  4064  under 
wheat,  gaJiu,  Triticum  80stivum.  Pulses  occupied  3605  acres  or 
3*18  per  cent,  1075  of  them  under  gram,  harhhara,  Cicer  arietinum ; 
1476  under  tur,  Cajanus  indicus  ; 678  under  udidj  Phaseolus 
mungo  ; 276  under  mug,  Phaseolus  radiatus ; and  100  under  ‘‘Others.^ 
Oilseeds  occupied  7521  acres  or  6*64  per  cent,  6254  of  them  under 
gingelly  seed,  til,  Sesamum  indicum  ; 1250  under  linseed,  alshi, 
Linum  usitatissimum  ; and  17  under  other  oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied 
33,816  acres  or  29*85  per  cent,  33,815  of  them  under  cotton, 
hapus,  Gossypium  herbaceum,  and  one  under  Bombay  hemp,  tag 
or  san,  Crotalaria  juncea.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  135*5  acres 
or  1*19  per  cent,  572  of  them  under  indigo,  guli,  Indigofera 
tinctoria  ; 369  under  tobacco,  tamhakhu,  . Nicotiana  tabacum ; 
137  under  chillies,  mirchi,  Capsicum  frutescens  ; 8 under  sugarcane, 
us,  Saccharum  officinarum,  and  the  remaining  269  under  various 
vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1875  population  return  shows,  of  a total  population  of  51,581 
souls,  47,077  or  91*26  per  cent  Hindus;  4499  or  8*72  per  cent 
Musalmans  ; and  5 Christians.  The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are  : 
1624  Brahmans,  priests.  Government  servants,  and  traders  ; 19 
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Kayats^  writers;  2022  Yanis,,  69  BMtias^  31  Kalals,  6 Halvais^  and 
6 Bhadbliunjas,  traders  and  merchants;  15^261  Knnbis^  2529  Malis, 
415  Daksbanis,  122  Hatkars,  105  Alkaris,  and  83  Bharadis, 
husbandmen;  693  Sonars^  gold  and  silver  smiths;  483  Sutars, 
carpenters ; 236  Lohars^  blacksmiths ; 666  Shimpis^  tailors  ; 75 
Kasars^  coppersmiths  ; 250  Knmbhars,,  potters  ; 35  Dhigvans, 
saddlers;  11  Lonaris,  cement  makers;  82  Beldars,,  bricklayers; 
43  Otaris,  founders;  1165  Telis,  oilpressers ; 467  Koshtis  and  287 
Salis,  weavers  ; 308  Rangaris,  dyers  ; 262  Bhats,  bards;  148  Guravs, 
worshippers  of  Shiv  ; 841  Nhavis,  barbers;  205  Dhobis,  washermen; 
1157  Dhangars,  shepherds;  151  Gavlis,  milk  and  butter  sellers; 
4648  Kolis,  and  587  Bhois,  fishers;  268  Rajputs,  messengers  and 
constables  ; 131  Baris,  betel-leaf  sellers  ; 187  Khangars,  177 
Bhiralis,  miscellaneous  workers;  2 745  Bhils  and  62  Kanadas,  labourers 
and  graziers ; 2131  Yanjaris,  carriers  and  husbandmen ; 369  Pardhis, 
game-snarers  ; 786  Ghambhars  and  66  Dohoris,  leather- workers ; 
3596  Mhars  and  447  Mangs,  village  servants ; 23  KaikMis,  basket- 
makers;  481  Gosavis,  323  Gondhlis,  178  Manbhavs,  and  26  Holars, 
beggars. 

Dhulia,  in  the  south  centre  of  the  district,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Yirdel,  on  the  east  by  Pachora  and  Amalner,  on  the  south- 
east by  Chalisgaon,  on  the  south  and  south-west  by  the  Nasik  sub- 
divisions of  Malegaon  and  Baglan,  and  on  the  west  by  Pimpalner. 
Its  area  is  759  square  miles;  its  population,  according  to  the  1872 
census,  66,929  souls  or  88’ 18  to  the  square  mile ; and  in  1879-80 
its  realisable  land  revenue  was  £16,978  (Rs.  1,69,780). 

Of  the  total  area  of  759  square  miles,  four  are  occupied  by  the 
lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  remainder,  according  to  the 
revenue  survey,  contains  345,520  acres  or  7P48  per  cent  of  arable 
land  ; 115,082  acres  or  23’81  per  cent  of  unarable  land;  8278  acres 
or  1*71  percent  of  grass;  and  14,520  acres  or  3 per  cent  of  village 
sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams.  Prom  the  345,520  acres  of 
arable  land,  9375  acres  have  to  be  taken  on  account  of  alienated 
lands  in  Government  villages.  Of  the  balance  of  336,145  acres,  the 
actual  area  of  arable  Government  land,  178,109  acres  or  52*98  per 
cent  were,  in  1878-79,  under  tillage. 

Most  of  the  sub-division  is  broken  by  low  hills.  Of  the  three 
hill  chains,  one  skirts  the  eastern  boundary,  one  crosses  the 
sub-division  from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east,  and  another  a 
smaller  one  runs  from  the  north-west  towards  the  south-east  as  far 
as  the  town  of  Dhulia.  Of  the  valleys  lying  between  these  chains,  the 
northern  which  is  the  larger  of  the  two  is  drained  by  the  Panjhra, 
and  the  southern  by  the  Bori.  The  sub-division  is  well  wooded, 
and  especially  in  the  south-west,  abounds  in  fine  mango  groves,  with 
here  and  there  large  stretches  of  well  tilled,  partly  irrigated  level 
ground. 

As  in  other  open  parts  of  the  district,  the  climate  is  generally 
healthy,  except  after  the  rains,  when  fever  and  ague  prevail.  The 
rainfall  during  the  twelve  years  ending  1879  averaged  23*16  inches. 
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The  water  supply,  especially  in  the  south,  is  scanty.  The  Panjhra 
which  drains  the  northern  valley  is  by  no  means  a large  river,  but  as 
it  rises  in  the  western  hills,  its  supply  is  certain  and  lasts  throughout 
the  year.  Its  waters  are  used  for  irrigation  by  the  help  of  some  well 
built  dams.  Entering  from  the  west  near  the  village  of  Bhadana, 
it  flows  east  close  by  the  villages  of  Ner  and  Kheda  and  the  town  of 
Dhulia,  and  then  passing  the  chain  of  hills  from  the  north-west,^  it 
suddenly  turns  north  and  keeps  north  till  it  leaves  the  sub-division 
near  the  village  of  Sasla.  The  Bori,  with  its  tributary  the  Kanaldi, 
draining  the  south  valley  runs  dry  before  the  hot  season,  and  even 
during  the  rainy  months  has  very  little  water.  The  Pan  flows  along 
part  of  the  north-west  boundary  only.  The  two  chief  reservoirs 
one  in  the  village  lands  of  Gondur,  and  the  other,  a smaller  one,  in 
Bhokar,  can  be  used  for  irrigation  in  good  seasons.  There  were, 
in  1879-80,  2666  working  wells  with  a depth  of  from  twenty-two  to 
forty-eight  feet. 

The  prevailing  soil  is  red  and  near  the  hills  is  poor.  A black 
richer  soil,  generally  a coarse  mould  mixed  with  small  lime  nodules 
and  sometimes  gravel,  is  found  in  some  small  lowlying  tracts. 

In  1862-63,  the  year  of  settlement,  6747  holdings,  hlidtds,  were 
recorded  with  an  average  area  of  24‘25  acres  and  an  average 
rental  of  £2  3s.  4|d.  (Rs.  21-11-3).  Equally  divided  among  the 
agricultural  population,  these  holdings  would  for  each  person 
represent  an  allotment  of  6*76  acres  at  a yearly  rent  of  12s.  l^d. 
(Rs.  6-0-9).  Distributed  among  the  whole  population,  the  share  to 
each  would  amount  to  2’63,  and  the  incidence  of  the  land  tax  to 
4s.  8|d.  (Rs.  2-5-7). 

The  sub-division  is  composed  of  two  distinct  valleys  separated 
by  a lofty  but  broken  and  irregular  range  of  hills  running 
from  south-west  to  north-east.  Spurs  from  this  range  stretch  for 
some  distance  into  both  valleys,  and  wherever  this  barren  trap-rock 
comes  into  contact  with  the  soil,  it  impoverishes  the  surrounding 
country.  The  soil  is  on  the  whole  inferior,  though  by  no  means 
barren,  and  there  are  a few  patches  of  good  black  loam.  These 
valleys  are  drained  by  two  rivers,  the  Panjhra  and  the  Bori ; the 
Panjhra,  a perennial  stream,  had,  in  1863,  several  dams  in  fair 
working  order  and  yielded  Government  a good  return;  the  Bori 
contains  very  little  water  even  during  the  rainy  season,  and  runs 
dry  before  the  beginning  of  the  hot  weather.  Especially  in  the 
west  the  climate  is  feverish.  Exclusive  of  Dhulia  with  10,000 
souls,  the  sub-division  had,  in  1863,  at  the  time  of  survey  seventy- 
eight  souls  to  the  square  mile,  and  including  Dhulia,  it  had 
102.  The  population  was  chiefly  agricultural  ; there  were  no 
manufactures  of  any  importance.  Owing  greatly  to  Dhulia,  in 
which  much  traffic  centered,  there  were  many  substantial  farmers 
all  over  the  country. 

There  were  two  excellent  high  roads.  The  chief  one,  the  Bombay  - 
Agra  road,  passed  through  the  centre  of  the  sub-division  and 
through  the  town  of  Dhulia.  It  was  metalled  and  bridged 
throughout.  The  other  high  road  branched  from  this  at  Jhodga  in 
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Nasik_,  and  ran  nortk-east  tkrongli  Borknnd  to  Asirgad.  It  was 
metalled  but  only  partially  bridged.  Several  other  minor  high  roads 
from  the  surrounding  sub-divisions  converged  on  Dhnlia  as  the 
centre  of  all  the  traffic  that  entered  Khandesb.  At  the  beginning 
of  British  rule  the  assessment  was  very  highly  pitched^  but  as  prices 
fell/  it  was  repeatedly  lowered  up  to  1847-48.  Between  1847  and 
1863,  except  in  1852-53  the  grant  of  a special  concession  in  taking 
up  waste  land,  no  changes  had  been  made.  In  the  forty-four  years 
ending  1861-62  remissions  averaged  £244  (Rs.  2440),  and  in  the 
ten  years  ending  1861-62,  £149  (Rs.  1490).  Since  1818  tillage  had 
spread  from  16,002  acres  to  67,619  acres  or  more  than  fourfold,  a 
more  rapid  increase  than  had  taken  place  in  any  other  part  of 
Khandesh. 
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At  the  time  of  settlement  (1863)  Dhulia  contained  227  villages. 
Of  these  sixty-nine,  belonging  to  the  Songir  petty  division,  had  been 
settled  in  1861-62.  Of  the  158  belonging  to  Dhulia  proper,  five 
were  already  settled  as  part  of  Amalner ; one  was  an  alienated 
village  ; and  in  thirty,  the  survey  operations  were  not  finished.  The 
remaining  122  villages  were  arranged  in  three  groups.  Twenty-four 
market  towns,  or  villages  near  market  towns  or  along  the  banks  of 
the  Panjhra,  formed  the  first  group  with  a maximum  dry  crop  acre 
rate  of  4s.  9d.  (Rs.  2-6).  Sixty-nine  villages,  well  placed  with  regard 
to  markets  but  less  favoured  than  the  first  in  climate  or  other 
respects,  and  also  villages  lying  along  the  principal  high  roads  but 
at  some  distance  from  markets  and  the  market  towns  on  the  Bori, 
formed  the  second  group  with  a maximum  dry  crop  acre  rate  of 
4s.  3d.  (Rs.  2-2).  Twenty-nine  villages  more  unfavourably  situated 
than  the  second  group  or  lying  in  the  Bori  valley,  and  those  among 
the  rocky  ranges  dividing  the  two  valleys,  formed  the  third  group 
with  a maximum  dry  crop  acre  rate  of  3s.  9d.  (Rs.  1-14).  Channel- 
watered,  pd^as^/i-aZ,  land  amounted  to  1700  acres  and  brought  in  a 
revenue  of  £1644  (Rs.  16,440).  Well- watered,  motasthal,  garden 
land  measured  2011  acres  and  was  watered  from  496  wells.  Besides 
these,  192  wells  in  good  order  were  not  assessed  as  they  had  not 
been  in  use  for  more  than  fifteen  years.  For  this  description  of 
irrigated  land,  a maximum  acre  rate  of  6s.  (Rs.  3)  was  proposed. 

The  result  of  the  new  rates  was  a reduction  of  £202  (Rs.  2020)  or 
3i  per  cent  on  the  existing  rates.  The  following  statement  shows 
the  chief  details  : 

Dhulia  Settlement,  1862-63. 


Class. 

Villages. 

Former. 

Survey. 

1818-19  to 
1861-62. 

1861-62. 

1861-62. 

Arable. 

Rental. 

Acre  Rate. 

Tillage. 

Collections. 

Tillage. 

Assessment. 

Acre  rate. 

Collections, 

1 Assessment. 

Acre  rate. 

Average, 

1 

1 

Maximum. 

Acres. 

Es. 

Acres. 

Es. 

R.  a-  p. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

R.  a.  p. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

A.  p. 

I 

24 

11,537 

17,530 

19,711 

25,225 

14  6 

24,964 

25,815 

1 4 11 

45,997 

43,484 

15  2 

2 6 

II 

69 

17,370 

19,440 

31,185 

31,399 

10  1 

30,888 

29,274 

0 15  0 

111,028 

74,339 

10  9 

2 2 

Ill 

29 

4952 

4379 

8558 

7017 

0 13  1 

6901 

6641 

0 10  7 

31,967 

18,200 

9 1 

1 14 

Total  . . , 

122 

33,859 

41.349 

59,454 

63,641 

1 1 2 

62,753 

60,730 

1 T? 

o 

188,992 

1,. 36, 023 

11  6 

... 
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In  1847,  seventy -four  Dhulia  villages  were  placed  under  a 
mahalkari  and  called  the  petty  division  of  Songir.  In  1861,  in  the 
general  readjustment  of  sub-divisions,  Songir  lost  twenty- five 
villages  and  gained  twenty  fresh  ones  more  conveniently  placed 
with  reference  to  the  mahalkari’ s head- quarters,  so  that  in  1862  it 
contained  sixty-nine  villag^es,  of  which  one  was  alienated.  In  1862 
the  Songir  villages  seemed  to  have  made  little  progress  under 
British  rule.  At  the  beginning  of  British  rule  an  average  acre 
rate  of  about  4.9.  (Rs.  2)  was  fixed  on  the  average  of  the  ten  last 
years  of  the  Peshwa’s  management.  This  in  the  fall  of  grain  prices 
proved  too  heavy  and  the  rates  were  gTadually  lowered  to  about 
one -half  of  the  original  amount. 

In  spite  of  the  great  reduction  no  marked  spread  of  tillage  took 
place  till  1844-45  when  there  was  a marked  rise  in  prices.  The 
improvement  lasted  for  two  years  only.  From  1846-47  to  1861-62 
the  tillage  area  increased  by  only  3000  acres.  In  1862,  at  the  time 
of  settlement,  Songir  was  about  eleven  miles  broad  and  twenty-two 
long  with  102,564  acres  of  arable  and  47,731  acres  of  unarable  land, 
or  a total  area  of  235  square  miles.  The  soil  was  middling,  the  best 
of  it  being  found  in  the  east.  Especially  in  the  north  and  south 
it  was  badly  off  for  water.  Of  915  wells,  22  were  public;  356,  of 
which  220  were  in  use  and  136  were  not  in  use,  were  subject  to 
assessment ; and  537  were  free  from  assessment,  The  greatei 
number  had  a substratum  of  rock.  Bdjri  was  the  staple  crop^  and 
formed  the  chief  food  of  the  people.  This  was  owing  to  the  poorness 
of  the  soil.  It  was  seldom  grown  in  irrigated  land,  as  it  was  not 
sufficiently  valuable  to  pay  the  extra  expense.  Songir  was  well 
stocked  with  cattle.  The  best  bullocks  were  brought  chiefly  from 
Malwa,  Berar,  and  Nimar.  At  the  weekly  cattle  markets  at  Songir 
during  the  rains,  200  or  300  head  of  cattle  were  brought  for  sale. 
A pair  of  good  plough  bullocks  cost  from  £3  to  £6  (Rs,  30 -Rs.  60). 
The  population  was  chiefly  agricultural.^  As  in  many  other  parts 
6f  Khandesh,  the  husbandmen  parted  with  the  produce  of  their 


1 Songir  Crops,  1862. 


Dry  Crop. 

Garden. 

Crops. 

Acres. 

Per  cent. 

Crops. 

Acres. 

Per  cent. 

... 

15,637 

50 

Chillies  

284 

37 

Tili  

6076 

16 

Wheat  

280 

36 

Kulthi 

3934 

13 

Rice  

93 

12 

Coofctn  

3766 

12 

Sugarcane  

60 

6 

Indigo  

1379 

4 

Other  crops 

72 

9 

Jvari  

1109 

4 

other  crops 

402 

1 

Total  ... 

31,303 

100 

Total  ... 

779 

100 

2 The  details  were  ; employed  in  agricultural  pursuits  7903  ; native  merchants  and  j 
petty  traders  1373  ; employed  as  messengers  1084  ; village  labourers  3843  ; craftsmen  | 
3823;  shepherds  157;  religious  mendicants  161  ; beggars  550  ; village  writers  and  } 
clerks  359,  miscellaneous  558  ; total  19,811. 
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fields  at  tlie  time  of  reaping  or  even  while  the  grain  was  standing. 
The  buyers,  merchants  from  the  large  towns,  preferred  making 
their  bargains  before  the  grain  was  brought  to  market,  as  in  this 
way  they  made  greater  profit. 

The  great  Bombay-Agra  trunk  road,  metalled  and  open  at  all 
times  of  the  year,  passed  through  the  centre  of  the  petty  division. 
But  since  the  opening  of  the  railway  to  Chalisgaon,  much  of  the 
traffic  that  used  to  pass  through  Songir  was  diverted  into  the  more 
direct  route  through  Jalgaon  and  Bhadgaon  to  Chalisgaon.  As 
most  of  the  soil  was  hard  and  rocky,  the  common  country  roads  were 
fairly  good  even  in  the  rainy  season.  The  market  towns  were 
Songir,  ISTahalod,  and  Chimtana.  Of  these  Songir  was  of  importance, 
as  the  chief  halting  place  for  travellers  passing  along  the  Agra  and 
Surat  roads  which  met  at  Songir.  Two  hundred  handlooms  for 
coarse  cotton  and  woollen  cloths  were  constantly  at  work,  and  there 
was  a considerable  manufacture  of  brass  work  and  country  carts. 
The  exports  were  cotton,  tili,  indigo  and  cotton  cloths,  and  the 
imports,  salt,  cocoanuts  and  spices. 

The  state  of  the  husbandmen  varied  greatly  in  different  parts  of 
Songir.  The  poor  soil  villages  were  all  but  deserted.  The  black 
soil  villages  which  in  proportion  had  been  much  more  lightly 
taxed,  were  in  much  better  state.  Of  the  sixty-eight  Grovernment 
villages,  nine  were  surveyed  and  settled  when  they  formed  part  of 
the  Amalner  sub-division.  For  the  remaining  fifty-nine,  survey 
operations  were  begun  in  1855-56 ; the  measurements  were  finished 
in  1860-61 ; and  the  classification  was  begun  in  1858-59  and  finished 
in  the  early  part  of  1862.  These  fifty-nine  villages  were  arranged 
in  three  groups  ; in  nine  either  market  towns  or  near  market  towns, 
with  the  richest  soil,  the  maximum  dry  crop  acre  rate  was  fixed  at 
4s.  6d.  (Rs.  2-4) ; in  thirty,  for  the  most  part  much  cut  by  rocky 
ranges  and  ravines,  the  corresponding  rates  were  4s.  (Rs.  2)  and  3s. 

(Rs.  1-14);  and  in  the  remaining  twenty,  with  poor  soil  and 
distant  markets  it  was  3s.  3d.  (Rs.  1-10).  From  the  uncertain  rainfall 
irrigation  from  water  channels  was  important.  In  1862  the  actual 
watered  area  was  small,  but  it  might  in  future  be  much  increased. 
The  survey  superintendent  thought  that  the  old  crop  rate  was  more 
suitable  than  the  fixed  rate.  On  well-watered  lands  two  rates  were 
in  force,  8s.  Ad.  (Rs.  4-2-8)  in  the  old  Nandurbar  villages,  and 
Is.  8i<i.  (Rs.  3-13-8)  in  the  rest.  Well  cultivation  was  carried  on 
with  much  eagerness  and  diligence,  and  as  the  chief  hope  for 
improvement  lay  in  the  spread  of  irrigation,  the  rates  were  reduced 
to  a maximum  acre  rate  of  6s.  (Rs.  3) . 

The  following  statement  gives  the  financial  results  of  the  Songir 
settlement : 
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Songir  Settlement  1861-62. 


Class. 

Villages. 

Former. 

Survey. 

i- 

1818-19  to 
1860-61. 

1860-61. 

1860-61. 

Arable. 

Rental. 

Acre 

Rate. 

Tillage. 

Collections. 

Tillage. 

Assessment. 

Acre  rate. 

Collections. 

Assessment. 

Acre  rate. 

Average. 

Maximum. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres, 

Rs. 

R.  a.  p. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

R.  a.  p. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

A.  p. 

Rs.  a. 

I.  ... 

g 

6163 

8848 

7783 

11,210 

1 7 1 

11,126 

9595 

1 3 9 

19,023 

17,429 

14  8 

2 4 
( 2 0 

II.  .. 

30 

10,570 

10,776 

16,019 

15,918 

0 15  11 

15,769 

11,546 

0 11  6 

42,402 

25,419 

9 7 

( 1 14 

III.  .. 

20 

5411 

5203 

9163 

8395 

0 14  8 

8215 

6281 

0 11  0 

41,139 

18,200 

7 1 

1 10 

I Total.. 

59 

21,144 

24,827 

32,965 

1 

35,623 

1 1 3 

35,110 

27,422 

0 13  4 

102,664 

61,048 

9 6 

• • • 

These  rates  entailed  a loss  of  £769  (Rs.  7690)  or  about  twenty-two 
per  cent  of  the  whole  revenue.  At  the  same  time,  as  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  arable  area  was  waste,  it  was  hoped  that,  especially 
with  the  increase  in  irrigation,  the  resources  of  the  sub-dmsion 
would  be  rapidly  developed. 

In  Dhulia  the  survey  measurements  were  begun  in 
and  finished  in  1866-67,  and  the  classifications  were 
and  finished  in  1869-70.  Taking  Dhulia  as  it  now  (1880)  stands 
including  Songir,  of  its  189  villages  187  are  Government  and  two 
alienated.  Of  the  Grovernment  villages  nine  were  settled  in  Ibo/- 
58  thirty-five  in  1861-62,  and  143  in  1862-63.  Of  the  alienated 
villages,  one  was  settled  in  1868-69  and  one  in  1870-71. 

In  the  thirty-five  Grovernment  villages  settled  in  1861-62,  the 
fis-ures  of  the  settlement  year,  compared  with  those  of  the  year 
before  show  an  increase  in  occupied  area  of  2903  acres,  in  waste  of 
23  341  acres,  and  in  remissions  of  £165  j in  collections  there  is  a 
decrease  of  £246  (Rs.  2460).  A comparison  of  the  figures  of  the 
settlement  year  with  the  average  of  the  previous  ten  years  shows 
an  increase  in  occupied  area  of  4678  acres,  m waste  of  21  812  acr  , 
in  remissions  of  £146  (Rs.  1460),  and  in  collections  of  £13  (Rs.  130).. 
Duringthe  seventeen  years  the  survey,  yearly  remissions  h^^^ 

been  granted,  the  largest  sum  being £1376  (Rs.  13,760)  in  1871-72.  , 
A comparison  of  the  average  of  the  seventeen  years  since  the  survey , 
with  the  average  of  the  ten  years  before  the  survey,  shows  an 
increase  in  occupied  area  of  19  915  acres,  in  waste  of  5004  awes  im 
remissions  of  £52  (Rs.  520),  andm  collections  ££1144  (Rs  11,440) 

In  the  143  Government  villages  settled  in  1862-63,  the  figures  oft 
the  settlement  year,  compared  with  those  of  the  year  before,  show  an: 
increase  in  occupied  area  of  9397  acres,  in  waste  of  93,8p  acres,  and; 
in  remissions  of  £662  (Rs.  6620) ; in  collections  there  is  a decrease- 
of  £234  (Rs.  2340).  A comparison  of  the  figures  of  the  settlement} 
vear  with  the  average  of  the  previous  ten  years  shows  an  increase, 
in  occupied  area  of  16,724  acres,  in  waste  of  89,449  acres,  in 


1 For  two  villages  the  details  are  incomplete. 
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remissions  of  £565  (Rs.  5650),  and  in  collections  of  £1181 
(Rs.  11,810).  During*  tlie  sixteen  years  since  the  survey,  yearly 
remissions  have  been  granted,  the  largest  sums  being  £810  (Rs.  8100) 
in  1862“63  and  £3933  (Rs.  39,330)  in  1871-72.  A comparison  of 
the  average  of  the  sixteen  years  since  the  survey,  with  the  average 
of  the  ten  years  before  the  survey,  shows  an  increase  in  occupied 
area  of  60,874  acres,  in  waste  of  41,928  acres,  in  remissions  of  £106 
(Rs.  1060),  and  in  collections  of  £4493  (Rs.  44,930). 

Adding  to  the  figures  of  these  two  groups  of  Grovernment  villages 
the  details  of  the  remaining  nine  settled  Grovernment  villages, 
the  result  for  the  whole  sub-division  is,  comparing  the  average 
returns  of  the  ten  years  before  the  survey  and  of  the  years  since  the 
survey,  an  increase  in  occupied  area  of  85,390  acres,  in  waste  of 
50,013  acres,  in  remissions  of  £174  (Rs.  1740),  and  in  collections, 
including  revenue  from  unarable  land,  an  increase  of  £6093 
(Rs.  60,930)  or  67’4  per  cent.  Again  comparing  the  average  returns 
of  the  ten  years  before  the  survey  and  the  returns  for  1877-78,  the 
result  is,  including  revenue  from  unarable  land,  an  increase  in 
collections  of  £7667  (Rs.  76,670)  or  84*8  per  cent. 

^ The  following  statement  shows  for  the  settled  Grovernment 
villages  the  effects  of  the  survey  settlement  during  the  twenty-one 
years  ending  1877-78  : ^ 
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1856- 57  

1857- 58  

1847-1857 
1857-1878 
1877-78  

1860-61  

1861-62  ... 

1851- 1861 

1861- 1878  - ... 

1877-78 

1861-62  

1862- 63  

1852- 1862 

1862  -1878 
1877-78  

Survey  Block  I. — 9 Government  Villages  settled  in  1857-58. 

Acres. 

2218 

2557 

2653 

7372 

10,124 

Acres. 

489 

272 

488 

370 

540 

Acres. 

2707 

2829 

3141 

7742 

10,664 

Acres. 

3228 

10,776 

2762 

5843 

2913 

Acres. 

11,285 

1733 

11,321 

1754 

1761 

Rs. 

14 

101 

21 

184 

121 

Rs. 

3237 

2600 

8860 

6507 

8585 

Rs. 

4 

18 

16 

38 

55 

Rs. 

31 

26 

23 

146 

216 

Rs. 

1 

74 

37 

Rs. 

3272 

2644 

3900 

6765 

8893 

Survey  Block  II. — 35  Government  Villages  settled  in  1861-62. 

18,813 

21,446 

17,006 

37,010 

45,891 

3300 

3570 

3332 

3243 

3000 

22,113 

25,018 

20,338 

40,253 

48,891 

19,888 

43,229 

21,417 

26.421 

17.421 

43,057 

27,397 

43,580 

28,913 

29,332 

376 

2030 

567 

1089 

587 

21,214 

18,087 

18,891 

29,513 

34,584 

762 

1395 

492 

1017 

478 

244 

276 

247 

543 

934 

6 

39 

38 

432 

191 

22,226 

19,797 

19,668 

31,505 

36,187 

Survey  Block  III. — 143  Government  Villages  settled  in  1862-63. 

70,144 

79,022 

62,512 

123,102 

143,837 

5364 

5883 

5669 

5953 

5895 

75,508 

84,905 

68,181 

129,055 

149,732 

89,000 

182,814 

93,365 

135,293 

111,329 

214,129 

104,552 

217,348 

108,043 

111,350 

1479 

8104 

2457 

3516 

2048 

74,883 

76,598 

64,376 

1,07,081 

1,18,020 

5544 

1449 

2054 

3720 

1907 

217 

261 

64 

620 

1220 

97 

297 

307 

1609 

613 

80,741 

78,605 

66,801 

1,13,030 

1,21,960 

Ten  years 
before  surrey  . 
Since  sni’vey  ... 
1877-78  

82,171 

167,484 

199,852 

9489 

9566 

9435 

91,660 

177,050 

209,287 

117,544 

167,557 

131,663 

272,249 

138,710 

142,443 

3045 

4789 

2756 

87,127 

1,43,101 

1,61,189 

2562 

4775 

2440 

334 

1309 

2370 

346 

2115 

1041 

90,369 

1,51,300 

1,67,040 
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According  to  the  1879-80  returns,  the  agricultural  stock  in 
Government  villages  amounted  to  7037  ploughs,  4797  carts, 
21,375  bullocks,  18,629  cows,  7109  buffaloes,  1020  horses,  15,592 
sheep  and  goats,  and  284  asses. 

Of  the  178,109  acres  under  tillage  in  1878-79,  grain  crops 
occupied  108,949  or  61-17  per  cent,  86,182  of  them  under  hajri, 
Penicillaria  spicata;  f21,084  under  Sorghum  vulgare;  817 

under  wheat,  gahu,  Triticum  aastivum ; 582  under  rice,  hhat,  Oryza 
sativa;  171  under  maize,  mahka,  Zea  mays;  and  113  under 
miscellaneous  cereals.  Pulses  occupied  11,668  acres  or  6-55  per 
cent,  10,718  of  them  under  kulith,  Dolichos  hiflorus ; 529  under 
gram,  liarhhara,  Cicer  arietinum ; 382  under  peas,  vdtdna,  Pisum 
sativum  j 37  under  tuT^  Cajanus  indicus  ^ and  two  under  tuwy, 
Phaseolus  radiatus.  Oilseeds  occupied  15,520  acres  or  8*71  per 
cent,  14,348  of  them  under  gingelly  seed,  til,  Sesamum  indicum  ; 
71  under  linseed,  alshi,  Linum  usitatissimum ; and  1101  under 
other  oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied  38,953  acres  or  21-87  per  cent,  all 
under  cotton,  kd'pus,  Gossypium  herbaceum.  Miscellaneous  crops 
occupied  3019  acres  or  1-69  per  cent,  1476  of  them  under  chillies, 
mirchi,  Capsicum  frutescens  ; 454  under  indigo,  guU,  Indigofera 
tinctoria;  324  under  sugarcane,  us,  Saccharum  officinarum ; 291 
under  tobacco,  tamhdkhu,  Nicotiana  tabacum ; and  the  remaining 
474  under  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1875  population  return  shows  of  a total  population  of  71,798 
souls,  65,462  or  91-17  per  cent  Hindus ; 6218  or  8-66  per  cent 
Musalmans;  102  or  0*14  per  cent  Christians;  and  16  or  0*02  per 
cent  Parsis.  The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are  : 3796  Brahmans, 
priests.  Government  servants,  and  traders;  52  Prabhus,  writers; 
3603  Vanis,  190  Bhatias,  108  Bhadbhunjas,  and  39  Halvms,  traders 
and  merchants  ; 16,138  Kunbis,  4989  MMis,  114  Hatkars,  husband- 
men; 1109  Sonars,  gold  and  silver  smiths;  614  Sutars,  carpenters; 
396  Lohars,  blacksmiths ; 1388  Shimpis,  tailors ; 1037  Kasars, 
coppersmiths;  505  Kumbhars,  potters;  288  Dhigvans,  saddlers; 
128  Lonaris,  cement-makers;  108  Beldars,  bricklayers;  1718 
Telis,  oilpressers;  140  Salis,  weavers;  99  Rangaris,  dyers;  189 
Guravs,  worshippers  of  Shiv;  98  Bhats,  bards 1440  Nhavis, 
barbers ; 290  Dhobis,  washermen ; 998  Gavlis,  milk  and  butter 
sellers  ; 885  Dhangars,  shepherds  ; 2009  Bhois,  fishers ; 2180  Rajputs 
and  809  Pardeshis,  messengers  and  constables ; 304  Baris,  betel- 
leaf  sellers  ; 3009  Bhils  and  756  Kanadas,  labourers  and  graziers ; 
4763  Yanjaris,  carriers  and  husbandmen  ; 1825  Chambhars, 

leather- workers  ; 4863  Mhars  and  3081  Mangs,  village  servants  ; 345 
Buruds,  basket-makers  ; 125  Bhangis,  scavengers  ; 490  Gosavis,  212 
Kolhatis,  191  Gondhlis,  and  41  Joharis,  beggars. 

Erandol,  one  of  the  central  sub-divisions,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Tapti  separating  it  from  Chopda,  on  the  north-east  and 
east  by  the  Girna  separating  it  from  Hasirabad  and  Pachora,  on 
the  south  by  Pachora,  and  on  the  west  by  Amalner.  Its  area  is 
460  square  miles,  453  of  them  surveyed  in  detail ; its  population, 
according  to  the  1872  census,  was  76,689  souls  or  173-88  to  the 
square  mile,  and  in  1879-80  its  realisable  land  revenue  was 
£23,575  (Rs.  2,35,750). 
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Of  453  square  miles^  the  area  surveyed  in  detail_,  one  is  occupied 
by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  remainder^  according  to 
the  revenue  survey,,  contains  242,,256  acres  or  83'68  per  cent  of 
arable  land ; 34,250  acres  or  11*83  per  cent  of  unarable  land ; 2390 
acres  or  0*83  per  cent  of  grass  j and  10,610  acres  or  3*66  per  cent 
of  village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams.  From  the  242,256  acres 
of  arable  land,  11,851  acres  have  to  be  taken  on  account  of  alienated 
lands  in  Giovernment  villages.  Of  the  balance  of  230,405  acres,  the 
actual  area  of  arable  Government  land,  193,256  acres  or  83*87  per 
cent  were,  in  1878-79,  under  tillage. 

Erandol  is  much  like  Amalner.  The  north  forms  part  of  the 
rich  black-soil  Tapti  valley.  The  centre  is  a rolling  plain,  and  the 
south,  crossed  by  low  ranges  of  hills  and  rocky  spurs,  has  tracts  of 
waste  land  covered  with  low  brushwood.  Most  of  the  sub-division 
is  beautifully  covered  by  large  mango  groves. 

The  climate  is  generally  healthy.  The  rainfall  during  the  twelve 
years  ending  1879  averaged  28*77  inches. 

It  is  well  supplied  with  surface  water.  Besides  the  two  great 
rivers,  the  Tapti  and  the  Girna,  that  throughout  the  year  flow  along 
the  north  and  east  boundaries,  the  Anjani  a feeder  of  the  Girna 
crosses  the  sub-division  from  south  to  north.  Eising  in  the  south- 
east of  Amalner  near  the  village  of  Titvi,  it  enters  from  the  south- 
west, and  flowing  north-east  passes  through  Erandol,  and  turning 
north  and  north-west  falls  into  the  Girna  near  the  village  of  FTarna. 
Many  of  the  other  streams  that  cross  the  sub-division  have 
throughout  the  year  water  enough  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people 
and  of  their  cattle.  Besides  rivers  and  streams  there  were,  in  1879-80^ 
2061  working  wells  with  a depth  of  about  thirty -five  feet. 

Except  some  very  poor  tracts  near  the  south-east  hills,  the  soil 
differs  little  from  the  Amalner  soil. 

In  1858-59,  the  year  of  settlement,  8774  holdings,  hhdtds,  were 
recorded,  with  an  average  area  of  21*27  acres  and  an  average 
rental  of  £2  7^.  h\d.  (Es.  23-11-8).  Equally  divided  among  the 
agricultural  population,  these  holdings  would  for  each  person 
represent  an  allotment  of  7*78  acres  at  a yearly  rent  of  11s. 

(Es.  8-10-10).  Distributed  among  the  whole  population,  the  share 
to  each  would  amount  to  three  acres,  and  the  incidence  of  the  land 
tax  to  6s.  8Jd.  (Es.  3-5-6). 

Erandol  in  1859,  at  the  time  of  settlement,  contained  227  villages. 
Though  some  of  the  villages  have  been  changed  since  the  survey, 
the  total  number  remains  the  same.  The  survey  measurements 
were  begun  in  1854-55  and  finished  in  1862-63,  and  the  classifications 
were  begun  in  1857-58  and  finished  in  1869-70.  Of  228,  the  present 
(1880)  number  of  villages,  one,  an  alienated  village,  was  settled  in 
1870-71.  Of  the  227  Government  villages,^  two  were  settled  in 
1857-58,  191  in  1858-59,  three  in  1859-60,  sixteen  in  1863-64,  three 
in  1864-65,  and  twelve  in  1865-66. 
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At  the  time  of  survey,  Erandol  and  Amalner  were  most  closely 
alike.  In  Erandol,  as  in  Amalner,  the  best  soil  lay  in  the  north 
along’  the  banks  of  the  Tapti  and  Girna.  Towards  the  south  it 
gradually  grew  poorer.  In  the  south-west,  though  there  was  a fair 
proportion  of  good  land,  there  were  wide  stretches  of  untilled  ground 
and  a large  area  of  grass  land,  and  in  the  south-east,  the  soil, 
barren  throughout,  ended  in  a range  of  low  rocky  hills.  With 
the  Tapti  on  the  north,  the  Girna  on  the  east,  and  various  other 
streams,  Erandol  was  well  watered.  But  on  none  of  the  rivers  or 
streams  were  there  any  irrigation  works,  and  the  number  of  wells 
was  small.  During  1857-58,  of  a total  tillage  area  of  97,757  acres, 
22,696  were  under  18,907  under  jrdri!,  15,101  under  wheat, 

13,222  under  cotton,  11,927  under  linseed,  5348  under  gram,  4942 
under  sesamum,  2770  under  coriander,  and  2844  under  other  crops. 
The  millets,  hdjri  and  J'rdW,  were  grown  for  home  consumption,  and 
wheat,  cotton,  linseed,  and  others  for  export.  Throughout  the 
sub-division,  especially  near  the  town  of  Erandol,  mangoes  were 
much  grown,  both  in  orchards  and  scattered  singly  through  the 
fields.  During  the  dry  season  considerable  traffic  passed  along  the 
Bombay- Asirgad  road,  and  some  other  tracks,  though  rough,  were 
in  fair  order.  Weekly  markets  were  held  at  eight  towns,  Erandol, 
Dharangaon,  Patonda,  Sonvad,  Amalgaon,  Chavalkheda,  Nanded, 
and  Kasoda.  Especially  in  the  south,  the  Maheji  fair  was  a source 
of  profit  to  the  cultivators.  At  the  towns  and  larger  villages  the 
weaving  of  turbans,  robes,  and  coarse  cloths  supported  336  looms, 
of  which  140  were  in  Dharangaon.  At  Erandol  coarse  paper  was 
made,  and  at  Kasoda  good  cotton  carpets,  satranjis,  that  commanded 
a ready  sale  at  Maheji  fair.  Dharangaon,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Bhil  Corps,  had  a saw  ginning  factory  overlooked  by  a European 
superintendent.  Of  a total  population  of  63,514  souls  or  146  to  the 
square  mile,  23,781  or  37*44  per  cent  were  husbandmen.  Of  the 
rest,  7382  were  traders,  3981  weavers,  8186  other  craftsmen,  and 
20,184  followed  miscellaneous  callings. 

For  assessmentpurposes,  the  villages  were  divided  into  four  groups. 
The  best  villages,  those  along  the  banks  of  the  Tdpti,  lay  north  of 
a line  running  from  Dahivad  on  the  western  border  by  ISTishana, 
Tarda,  and  Dongaon ; the  second  group,  those  immediately  south 
of  this  line,  included  nearly  the  whole  of  the  central  villages  and 
those  to  the  east  along  the  banks  of  the  Girna,  which  had  a rich  i 
soil  and  the  exceptionally  good  market  of  Maheji  j the  third  i 
group  contained  villages  in  this  part  of  the  sub-division  whose 
conditions  were  less  favourable ; and  the  fourth  class  comprised  all  the 
poorer  and  more  barren  villages  in  the  extreme  south-east  and  south-  • 
west.  The  maximum  dry  crop  acre  rates  in  these  four  groups  were 
fixed  at  4s.  6d.  (Rs.  2-4)  in  the  first,  4s.  3d.  (Rs.  2-2)  in  the  second, 
4s.  (Rs.  2)  in  the  third,  and  3s.  9d.  (Rs.  1-14)  in  the  fourth.  In  the 
whole  sub-division  there  were  only  2567  acres  of  irrigated  land. 
This  was  all  watered  from  wells,  and  none  of  it  yielded  more  than 
the  common  garden  crops  and  vegetables.  Wells  of  more  than 
forty-five  feet  deep  were  exempted,  and  on  the  rest  a maximum  acre 
rate  of  6s.  (Rs.  3)  was  fixed.  The  cess  on  mango  trees  was  removed. 
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In  a large  number  of  villages  these  dry  crop  rates  equalised  rather 
than  lowered  the  assessment^  in  a great  many  they  were  much  the 
same  as  before,  and  in  a few  they  were  higher.  The  total  reduction 
was  only  £2245  (Es.  22,450)  or  13  per  cent.  The  reason  of  this  was 
that  in  many  villages  only  a few  years  before  the  survey  (1845-1849), 
the  rates  had  been  considerably  lowered.  The  people  were  seemingly 
satisfied  with  the  new  rates,  and  in  the  first  year,  partly  because  of 
the  railway,  20,000  acres  of  waste  land  were  taken  up. 

The  following  statement  shows  for  each  of  the  four  groups  the 
effect  of  the  introduction  of  the  new  survey  rates  : 


Erandol  Settlement,  1858-59. 


Class. 

Villages. 

Former. 

Survey. 

Collections. 

Assess- 

ment, 

1858-59. 

Assess- 

ment, 

1858-59. 

Rental. 

Acre  Rate. 

1818-19 

to 

1857-38. 

1857-58. 

Average. 

Maxi- 

mum. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

I 

86 

72,987 

1,02,438 

1,10,793 

96,394 

1,33,376 

1 5 8 

2 4 0 

II 

64 

27,674 

'38,041 

41,995 

36,910 

68,267 

0 15  7 

2 2 0 

Ill 

30 

6746 

9995 

11,476 

9740 

19,410 

0 13  3 

2 0 0 

IV 

27 

4022 

6852 

6508 

5280 

17,243 

0 10  6 

1 14  0 

Total 

227 

1,11,429 

1,56,326 

1,70,772 

1,48,324 

2,38,296 

116 

... 

In  the  191  Grovernment  villages  settled  in  1858-59,  the  figures  of 
the  settlement  year,  compared  with  those  of  the  year  before,  show 
an  increase  in  occupied  area  of  8982  acres,  in  waste  of  36,547 
acres,  and  in  remissions  of  £528  (Es.  5280);  and  a fall  in 
collections  of  £1321  (Es.  13,210),  due  partly  to  remissions  and  partly 
to  the  lowering  of  rates.  A comparison  of  the  figures  of  the 
settlement  year  with  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years  shows 
an  increase  in  occupied  area  of  20,736  acres,  in  waste  of  25,845 
acres,  in  remissions  of  £230  (Es.  2300),  and  in  collections  of  £257 
(Es.  2570).  During  the  twenty  years  since  the  survey  rates,  yearly 
remissions  have  been  granted,  the  largest  sums  being  £717 
(Rs.  7170)  in  1858-59,  £968  (Es.  9680)  in  1859-60,  £870  (Es.  8700) 
in  1860-61,  and  £497  (Es.  4970)  in  1871-72.  A comparison  of  the 
average  of  the  twenty  years  since  the  survey  and  the  ten  years 
before  the  survey,  shows  that  while  the  occupied  area  has  increased  by 
84,689  acres  and  the  collections  by  £6599  (Es.  65,990),  the  waste  has 
decreased  by  36,086  acres  and  the  remissions  by  £314  (Es.  3140). 

Adding  to  the  figures  of  this  group  of  191  Government  villages 
the  details  of  the  remaining  thirty-six  settled  Government  villages, 
the  result  for  the  whole  sub-division  is,  comparing  the  average 
returns  of  the  ten  years  before  the  survey  and  the  years  of  survey 
rates,  an  increase  in  occupied  area  of  101,533  acres,  a fall  in  waste 
of  34,191  acres,  and  in  remissions  of  £324  (Es.  3240),  and  in 
collections,  including  revenue  from  unarable  land,  an  increase  of 
£8184  (Es.  81,840)  or  62-2  per  cent.  Again,  comparing  the  average 
returns  of  the  ten  years  before  survey  and  the  returns  for  1877-78, 
the  result  is  an  increase  in  collections  of  £9564  (Es.  95,640)  or  72*7 
per  cent. 
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The  following  statement  shows  for  the  settled  Government 
villages  the  effects  of  the  survey  settlement  during  the  twenty 
years  ending  1877-78  : 


Survey  Results^ 
1858-1878. 


Erandol  Survey  Results,  1858-1878. 
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Survey  Block  I. — 2 Government  Villages  settled  in  1857-58. 
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Survey  Block  II. — 191  Government  Villages  settled  in  1858-59. 
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Survey  Block  III.— 3 Government  Villages  settled  in  1859-60. 
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Survey  Block  IV.— 16  Government  Villages  settled  in  1863-64. 
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Survey  Block  V.— 3 Government  Villages  settled  in  1864-65. 
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Survey  Block  VI.— 12  Government  Villages  settled  in  1865-66. 
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According  to  tlie  1879-80  returns,  the  agricultural  stock  in 
Government  villages  amounted  to  6161  ploughs,  6620  carts,  22,833 
hnllocks,  11,505  cows,  8348  buffaloes,  807  horses,  11,685  sheep  and 
goats,  and  640  asses. 

Of  the  193,256  acres  under  tillage  in  1878-79,  grain  crops  occupied 
120',535  or  62’37  per  cent,  63,879  of  them  under  jvdri.  Sorghum 
vulgare ; 48,837  under  hdjri,  Penicillaria  spicata  ,*  7644  under  wheat, 
gahu,  Triticum  eestivum  ; 167  under  rice,  hlidt,  Oryza  sativa  ,*  and 
eight  under  maize,  makka,  Zea  mays.  Pulses  occupied  2982  acres  or 
1*54  per  cent,  1530  of  them  under  gram,  harhhara,  Cicer  arietinum  ; 
862  under  tur^  Cajanus  indicus  ; 425  under  hulith,  Dolichos  biflorus  ; 
104  under  udid,  Phaseolus  mungo  ; 39  under  mug,  Phaseolus 
radiatus  ; and  twenty-two  under  ^ others.’  Oilseeds  occupied  6534 
acres  or  3*38  per  cent,  3634  of  them  under  gingelly  seed,  til, 
Sesamum  indicum,  2877  under  linseed,  alshi,  Linum  usitatissimum  ; 
and  twenty-three  under  other  oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied  58,936 
acres  or  30*49  per  cent,  all  under  cotton,  kdpus,  Gossypium 
herbaceum.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  4269  acres  or  2*20  per 
cent,  701  of  them  under  chillies,  mirchi,  Capsicum  frutescens  j 494 
under  indigo,  gidij  Indigofera  tinctoria ; 278  under  tobacco, 

Nicotiana  tabacum  j 24  under  sugarcane,  us,  Saccharum  officinarum ; 
and  the  remaining  2772  under  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1875  population  return  shows,  of  a total  population  of  76,689 
souls,  68,351  or  89*13  per  cent  Hindus ; 8289  or  10*80  per  cent 
Musalmans ; 40  or  0*05  per  cent  Christians ; and  9 or  0*01  per  cent 
Parsis.  The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are  : 3837  Brahmans,  priests. 
Government  servants,  and  traders;  8 Prabhus,  writers;  1914 
Yanis,  772  Bhatias,  257  Gandhis,  and  72  Kalals,  traders  and 
merchants ; 20,031  Kunbis,  4750  Malis,  2266  Dakshanis,  and  364 
Hatkars,  husbandmen  ; 1418  Sonars,  gold  and  silver  smiths;  1004 
Sutars,  carpenters;  478  Lohars,  blacksmiths;  1212  Shimpis,  tailors; 
552  Kasars,  coppersmiths ; 428  Kumbhars,  potters ; 86  Dhigvans, 
saddlers;  31  Lakheras,  makers  of  lac  bangles;  85  Lonaris,  cement- 
makers  ; 29  Beldars,  bricklayers ; 323  Otaris,  founders ; 149 

Patharvats,  stone  dressers;  1622  Telis,  oilpressers ; 1444  Salis, 
weavers  ; 276  Eangaris,  dyers  ; 409  Khatris,  weavers,  130  Gadris, 
wool  weavers  ; 394  Koshtis,  weavers ; 507  Bhats,  bards  ; 249  Guravs, 
worshippers  of  Shiv ; 1062  Nhavis,  barbers  ; 439  Dhobis,  washermen; 
1302  Dhangars,  shepherds ; 2372  Kolis  and  796  Bhois,  fishers ; 
2150  Bajputs  and  759  Pardeshis,  messengers  and  constables  ; 160 
Khangars,  76  Kamathis,  20  Dangats,  and  71  Kanjaris,  miscellaneous 
workers;  3560Bhils,  labourers  ; 1886  Yanjaris,  carriers  and  husband- 
men ; 578  Pardhis,  game -snarers  ; 945  Chambhars  and  214  Dohoris, 
leather- workers ; 4809  Mhars  and  550  Mangs,  village  servants;  35 
KaikadiSj  basket -makers ; 3 Bhangis,  scavengers;  1176  Gosavis, 
223  Manbhavs,  23  Gondhlis,  32  Joharis,  and  13  Kolhatis,  beggars. 

J a'mner,  in  the  extreme  south-east  of  the  district,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Nasirabad  and  Bhusaval  separated  partly  by  the  Sur 
river,  on  the  east  by  the  province  of  Berar,  on  the  south  by  His 
Highness  the  Nizam’s  dominions,  and  on  the  west  by  Pachora  and 
Nasirabad.  Its  area  is  525  square  miles,  521  of  them  surveyed  in 
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detail;  its  popnlation_,  according  to  the  1872  census  returns^  was 
70^351  souls  or  134  to  the  square  mile  ; and  in  1879-80  its  realiable 
land  revenue  was  £19,208  (Rs.  1,92,080). 

Of  the  521  square  miles  surveyed  in  detail,  seventy-eight  are 
occupied  by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  remainder,  accord- 
ing to  the  revenue  survey  returns,  contains  218,003  acres  or  77'04 
per  cent  of  arable  land;  38,261  acres  or  13*52  per  cent  of  unarable 
land ; 8347  acres  or  2*95  per  cent  of  grass ; and  18,379  acres  or  6*49 
per  cent  occupied  by  village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams.  Of 
the  218,003  acres  of  arable  land,  8634  acres  have  to  be  taken  on 
account  of  alienated  lands  in  Government  villages.  Of  the  balance 
of  209,369  acres  the  actual  area  of  arable  Government  land,  162,909 
acres  or  77*80  per  cent  were,  in  1878-79,  under  tillage. 

Most  of  Jamneris  a succession  of  rises  and  dips  with  streams 
whose  banks  are  fringed  with  bdbhul  groves.  Towards  the  north 
and  south-east  the  plain  is  broken  by  low  straggling  hills  with  tops 
more  or  less  covered  with  young  teak  trees. 

The  climate  is  on  the  whole  healthy,  except  at  the  close  of  the  rains 
when  fever  and  ague  prevail.  The  rainfall  during  the  twelve  years 
ending  1879  averaged  29*35  inches. 

The  rivers  and  streams  afford  a plentiful  and  unfailing  supply  of 
water.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Vaghur,  draining  the  western  portion, 
and  its  tributaries,  the  Kag  in  the  centre  and  the  Sur  in  the  east. 
These  and  some  of  the  larger  streamlets,  such  as  the  Harki  and 
the  Sonij,  rise  in  the  Satmalas.  The  Yaghur  enters  from  the 
south  near  the  village  of  Chondheshvar,  and  is,  during  a winding 
course  to  the  north-west,  joined  by  the  Sonij  and  some  minor 
streams  near  the  village  of  Savatkheda.  After  passing  Neri  it  is 
joined  near  Tapovan  by  the  Kag,  and  lastly  near  Singait  on  the 
north  boundary  by  the  Sur.  Besides  rivers  and  streams  there 
were,  in  1879-80,  1950  working  wells  with  a depth  of  from  twenty- 
two  to  thirty-five  feet. 

The  soil  is  generally  poor  most  of  it  red.  The  black  soil  in  the 
valleys  is  a good  loam,  and  on  the  plateaus  there  is  a rich  brownish 
black  mould  known  as  hdli  munjal. 

In  1863-64  the  year  of  settlement,  6689  holdings,  hhdtds,  were 
recorded  with  an  average  area  of  22*19  acres  and  an  average  rental 
of  £2  4s.  lOd.  (Rs.  22-6-8).  Equally  divided  among  the  agricul- 
tural population,  these  holdings  would  for  each  person  represent 
an  allotment  of  5*64acres  at  a yearly  rent  of  11s.  4|d.  (Rs.  5-11-1). 
Distributed  among  the  whole  population,  the  share  to  each  would 
amount  to  2*79  acres,  and  the  incidence  of  the  land  tax  to  5s  7^d 
(Rs.  2-13).  * ^ * 

The  Jamner  sub-division  is  said  to  have  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Nizam,  and  the  larger  portion  of  it  to  have  been  held  in  saranjdm 
jdgir  by  Selim  Khan,  After  the  battle  of  Kharda  in  the  Deccan 
(1795)  it  was  ceded  to  the  Peshwa.  The  Peshwa  made  over  the 
Shendurni  mahdl  with  other  territory  in  part  payment  of  a debt  to 
Sindia.  Shendurni  was  subsequently  exchanged  for  the  Dalekhani 
mahdl  adjoining  Sindians  territory,  and  was  granted  as  jdgir  by  the 
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Peshwa  to  one  Patankar  Dikskit,  tke  ancestor  of  the  present  indm- 
ddrs.  The  remaining  or  larger  portion  of  the  sub-division  was 
granted  by  the  Peshwa  in  saranjdm  jdgir  to  Sardar  Yithal  Sadashiv 
Vinchurkar.  It  was  resumed  after  the  lapse  of  five  years  and  given 
to  Sardar  Eav  Easte^  who  kept  it  until  the  British  accession  in 
1818-19, 

In  Jamner  the  survey  measurements  were  begun  in  1856-57  and 
finished  in  1868-69,  and  the  classifications  were  begun  in  1858-59 
and  finished  in  1869-70.  Of  197  the  present  (1880)  number  of 
villages,  two  alienated  villages  have  not  been  settled.  Of  the  195 
settled  villages,  172  are  Grovernment^  and  twenty-three  alienated. 
Of  the  Government  villages  sixteen  were  settled  in  1859-60,  150  in 
1863-64,  five  in  1864-65,  and  one  in  1867-68.  Of  the  alienated 
villages  ten  were  settled  in  1864-65  and  thirteen  in  1870-71. 

Of  these  groups  that  of  150  Government  villages  settled  in  1863- 
64  is  fche  largest.  An  examination  of  the  effect  of  the  survey  rates 
introduced  in  this  part  of  the  sub-division  gives  the  following 
results.  The  figures  of  the  settlement  year,  compared  with  those 
of  the  year  before,  show  an  increase  in  occupied  area  of  17,267  acres, 
in  waste  of  39,864  acres,  in  remissions  of  £1603  (Es.  16,030),  and 
in  collections  of  £618  (Es.  6180).  A comparison  of  the  figures  of  the 
settlement  year  with  the  average  of  the  previous  ten  years  shows 
an  increase  in  occupied  area  of  20,511  acres,  in  waste  of  37,404 
acres,  in  remissions  of  £1520  (Es.  15,200),  and  in  collections  of 
£1115  (Es,  11,150).  During  the  fifteen  years  since  the  survey, 
yearly  remissions  have  been  granted,  the  largest  sum  being  £1680 
(Es.  16,800)  in  1863-64  the  settlement  year.  A comparison  of 
the  average  of  the  fifteen  years  since  the  survey  with  the  average 
of  the  ten  years  before,  shows  an  increase  in  occupied  area 
of  48,742  acres,  in  waste  of  7971  acres,  and  in  collections  of 
£5064  (Es.  50,640),  and  a decrease  in  remissions  of  £4  (Es.  40), 
Adding  to  the  figures  of  this  group  the  details  of  the  remaining 
twenty-two  settled  Government  villages,  the  result  for  the  whole 
sub-division  is,  comparing  the  average  returns  of  the  ten  years 
before  the  survey  and  of  the  years  since  the  survey,  an  increase  in 
occupied  area  of  57,004  acres  and  in  waste  of  11,221  acres;  a 
fall  in  remissions  of  £2  (Es.  20) ; and  in  collections,  including 
revenue  from  unarable  land,  an  increase  of  £5702  (Es.  57,020) 
or  55*4  per  cent.  Again,  comparing  the  average  returns  of  the  ten 
years  before  the  survey  and  the  returns  for  1877-78,  the  result  is 
an  increase  in  collections  of  £6532  (Es.  65,320)  or  63*4  per  cent.^ 

The  following  statement  shows  for  the  settled  Government 
villages  of  the  sub-division  the  effects  of  the  survey  settlement 
during  the  nineteen  years  ending  1877-78  : 


1 For  three  villages  the  details  are  incomplete. 

^ Compared  with  the  average  returns  of  the  ten  years  before,  the  effects  of  the 
survey  settlement  in  the  twenty-three  alienated  villages  show  an  increase  in  the 
occupied  area  of  8555  acres,  in  the  waste  of  7703  acres,  in  the  remissions  of  £71,  and 
in  the  collections  of  £943  (Rs.  9430).  Again  comparing  the  average  returns  of  the 
ten  years  before  survey  and  the  returns  for  1877-78,  the  result  is  an  increase  in  the 
collections  of  £1008  (Rs.  10,080)  or  63  per  cent. 
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Jdmner  Survey  Results,  1860-1878. 
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Survey  Block  I.— 16  Government  Villages  settled  in  1859-60. 
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315 

61 

9956 

1877-78 

13,782 

621 

14,403 

2664 

5605 

1 

10,366 

8 

433 

12 

10,819 

Survey  Block 

II.— 150  Government  Villages 

SETTLED  IN  1863-64. 

1862-63 

92,797 

7430 

100,227 

53.549 

137,050 

774 

93,373 

5 

861 

296 

94,035 

1868-64 

109,302 

8192 

117,494 

93,413 

-38,504 

16,803 

98,782 

700 

4.34 

1664 

1,01,'480 

1853-1863 

89,730 

7263 

96,983 

56,009 

136,936 

1598 

88,-515 

250 

514 

89,279 

1863-1878 

137,542 

8183 

146,726 

63,980 

39,715 

1558 

1,35,878 

1538 

1988 

1751 

1,41,155 

1877-78 

146,848 

8105 

154,953 

54,512 

39,999 

141 

1,42,418 

883 

4955 

204 

1;48,460 

Survey  Block  III. — 5 Government  Villages  settled 

IN  1864-65. 

1863-64 

5345 

370 

5715 

375 

3819 

14 

4657 

182 

59 

4898 

1864-65 

7206 

412 

7618 

1729 

2312 

2192 

6590 

192 

2 

5784 

1854-1864 

4626 

376 

5000 

1025 

3884 

72 

3979 

178 

19 

4176 

1864-1878 

6370 

412 

6782 

2543 

2333 

174 

7017 

27 

298 

71 

7413 

1877-78 

5993 

412 

6405 

2916 

2337 

... 

6889 

21 

475 

14 

7399 

Survey  Block 

IV.— 1 

Government  Village  settled 

IN  1867-68. 

1866-67 

1597 

416 

2013 

59 

3928 

2061 

22 

2 

2085 

1867-68 

1955 

456 

2411 

676 

1374 

1345 

14 

1359 

1867-1867 

1598 

416 

2014 

57 

8928 

2064 

85 

9 

2158 

1867-1878 

2149 

454 

2603 

472 

1387 

1431 

i 

33 

41 

1506 

1877-78 

2549 

454 

3003, 

70 

1388 

1609 

... 

36 

... 

1645 

Ten  5"ears 

before  survey... 

102,400 

8643 

111,043 

59,966 

154,800 

1846 

1,01,751 

, , , 

687 

568 

1,03,006 

Since  survey  ... 

158,379 

9668 

168,047 

71,187 

48,997 

1830 

1,53,892 

1680 

2634 

1924 

1,60,030 

1877-78 

169,172 

9592 

178,764 

60,162 

49,329 

142 

1,61,282 

912 

5899 

230 

1,68,323 

According  to  the  1879-80  returns,  the  agricultural  stock  in 
Government  villages  amounted  to  5224  ploughs,  4277  carts, 
28,672  bullocks,  20,600  cows,  10,257  buffaloes,  1242  horses,  14,985 
sheep  and  goats,  and  435  asses. 

Of  the  162,909  acres  under  tillage  in  1878-79,  grain  crops 
occupied  87,275  acres  or  53-57  per  cent,  67,230  of  them  under 
jvdrij  Sorghum  vulgare ; 19,025  under  hdjriy  Penicillaria  spicata; 
705  under  rice,  hhdt,  Oryza  sativa;  210  under  wheat,  gahu,  Triticum 
mstivum ; 82  under  maize,  mahha,  Zea  mays ; and  23  under  sdva, 
Panicum  miliaceum.  Pulses  occupied  3466  acres  or  2*12  per  cent, 
2387  of  them  under  tur,  Cajanus  indicus  ; 566  under  Phaseolus 
mungo  ; 340  under  kulitliy  Dolichos  biflorus ; 141  under  gram, 
harhhaTa,  Cicer  arietinum  ; nine  under  Phaseolus  radiatus  ; 
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■and  23  under  ^ others.^  Oilseeds  occupied  2630  acres  or  1*61  per 
cent,  2370  of  them  under  gingelly  seed,  til,  Sesamum  indicnm;  51 
under  linseed,  alshi,  Linnm  nsitatissimnm,  and  209  under  other 
oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied  68,607  acres  or  42*11  per  cent,  68,467 
of  them  under  cotton,  hdpus,  Gossypinm  herbacenm,  and  140 
under  brown  hemp,  amhddi,  Hibiscus  cannabinus.  Miscellaneous 
crops  occupied  931  acres  or  0*57  per  cent,  274  of  them  under 
chillies,  mirchi,  Capsicum  frntescens  ; 270  under  tobacco,  tambdhhu, 
Nicotiana  tabacum  ; 123  under  indigo,  guli,  Indigofera  tinctoria  ; 
14  under  sugarcane,  us,  Saccharnm  officinarum,  and  the  remaining 
250  under  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1875  population  return  shows,  of  a total  population  of 
73,036  souls,  67,502  or  92*42  per  cent  Hindus,  and  5534  or  7*58  per 
cent  Musa! mans.  The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are  : 1808 
Brahmans,  priests.  Government  servants,  and  traders ; 1847  Vanis,  98 
Halvais,  and  42  Kalals,  traders  and  merchants;  27,067  Kunbis, 
2355  Malis,  1791  Dakshanis,  389  Hatkars,  and  18  Bunkars,  husband- 
men; 1222  Sonars,  gold  and  silversmiths ; 811  Sntars,  carpenters; 
529  Lohars,  blacksmiths;  853  Shimpis,  tailors;  188  Kasars, 
coppersmiths ; 466  Kumbhars,  potters ; 145  Dhigvans,  saddlers ; 
669  Beldars,  bricklayers;  112  Patharvats,  stone  dressers;  and  53 
Otaris,  founders;  2200  Telis,  oilpressers;  73  Salis,  and  34 
Koshtis,  weavers ; 209  Rangaris,  dyers  ; 5 Patvekars,  silk-workers ; 
262  Guravs,  worshippers  of  Shiv ; 291  Thakurs,  village  bards ; 
1023  Hhavis,  barbers;  451  Dhobis,  washermen;  2516  Dhangars, 
shepherds  ; 42  Gavlis,  milk  and  butter  sellers  ; 2189  Kolis  and  680 
Bhois,  fishers;  1525  Rajputs  and  1692  Pardeshis,  messengers  and 
constables  ; 174  Baris,  betel-leaf  sellers  ; 31  Dangats,  labourers ; 
1094  Bhils,  labourers;  780  Yanjaris,  carriers  and  husbandmen; 
484  Pardhis,  game-snarers  ; 666  Ohambhars  and  298  Dohoris, 
leather-workers  ; 5958  Mhars  and  793  Mangs,  village  servants ; 237 
Bhamtas,  thieves;  164  Kaikadis,  basket-makers;  15  Bhangis, 
scavengers;  1814  Gosavis,  169  Gondhlis,  107  Kolhatis,  306  Manbhavs, 
395  Joharis,  and  362  Gopals,  beggars. 

Nandurba'r,  one  of  the  western  sub-divisions,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Tapti  separating  it  from  Taloda  and  Shahada,  on  the 
east  by  Virdel,  on  the  south  and  south-west  by  Pimpalner,  and  on 
the  west  by  His  Highness  the  GaikwaPs  dominions.  Its  area  is  673 
square  miles,  325  of  them  surveyed  in  detail.  Its  population, 
according  to  the  1872  census,  was  45,285  souls  or  67*28  to  the 
square  mile,  and  in  1879-80  its  realisable  land  revenue  was 
£14,925  (Rs.  1,49,250). 

Of  325  square  miles,  the  area  surveyed  in  detail,  two  are  occupied 
by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  remainder,  according  to  the 
revenue  survey,  contains  162,833  acres  or  78*54  per  cent  of  arable 
land ; 21,208  acres  or  10*23  per  cent  of  unarable  land;  480  acres 
or  0*23  per  cent  of  forest  reserves ; and  22,809  acres  or  11  per  cent 
of  village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams.  From  the  162,833 
acres  of  arable  land,  12,745  acres  have  to  be  taken  on  account  of 
alienated  lands  in  Government  villages.  Of  the  balance  of  150,088 
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acreSj  the  actual  area  of  arable  Goyernment  land^  108,113  acres  or 
72*03  per  cent  were,  in  1878-79,  under  tillage. 

The  north  of  the  sub-division  forms  part  of  the  rich  black  soil 
Tapti  plain,  To  the  south  and  south-west  the  land  is  divided  into 
narrow  valleys  by  spurs  running  in  almost  parallel  lines  from  the 
Sahyadri  hills.  Desolate  and  bare  of  trees  in  the  east,  towards  the 
west  the  country  is  covered  ’with  thick  brushwood,  chiefly  of  the 
palasj  Butea  frondosa, 

Compared  with  the  eastern  sub-divisions  the  temperature  is  cool. 
From  IMarch  to  October  it  is  healthy.  But  during  the  remaining 
five  months  it  is  highly  malarious.  Especially  in  the  west,  the 
people  suffer  much  from  fever,  ague,  and  spleen.  During  the  twelve 
years  ending  1879  the  rainfall  averaged  25*95  inches. 

The  water  supply  is  very  scanty.  The  chief  river  is  the  Tapti 
which  flows  along  the  entire  north  boundary,  a distance  of  forty-two 
miles.  This  and  one  of  its  tributaries  the  Shiva  are  the  only  streams 
that  last  throughout  the  year.  Other  streams,  also  tributaries  of  the 
Tapti,  though  some  of  them  are  used  for  irrigation,  are  dry  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  TLhe  chief  of  them  are  the  A.maravati, 
the  Patalganga,  the  Ranuki,  the  Sukar,  and  the  Bhad.  Unlike 
the  others,  the  Amarayati  does  not  join  the  Tapti  within  the  limits 
of  the  sub-division.  Rising  in  the  Sahyadris  and  draining  the  small 
valley  on  the  south-east,  it  passes  into  the  neighbouring  sub-division 
of  Virdel  near  the  village  of  Moyan,  where  it  joins  the  Tapti, 
The  smaller  streams  appear  from  the  remains  of  numerous  dams, 
hafidhctTctSj  to  have  been  in  former  times  much  used  for  irrigation, 
There  were,  in  1879-80,  248  working  wells  with  a depth  of  from 
thirty  to  thirty-three  feet. 

The  prevailing  soil  is  a rich  black  mould,  in  many  ways  like  the 
black  of  the  more  eastern  sub-divisions.  Close  to  the  Tapti  a belt 
of  rich  soil  from  two  to  three  miles  broad  is  covered  with  a layer 
of  fine  sand  and  gravel,  said  to  have  been  left  there  by  the  great 
1829  flood.  In  the  narrow  valleys  to  the  south  and  south-west, 
especially  close  to  the  hills,  the  soil  is  poor. 

In  1861-62,  the  year  of  settlement,  2447  holdings,  hhdtds,  were 
recorded,  with  an  average  area  of  29*15  acre^  and  an  average  rental 
of  £4  4s.  llfd.  (Rs.  42-7-7).  Equally  divided  among  the  agricultural 
population,  these  holdings  would  for  each  person  represent  an 
allotment  of  8 25  acres  at  a yearly  rent  of  £1  4s.  Jd.  (Rs.  12-0-4). 
Distributed  among  the  whole  population,  the  share  to  each  would 
amount  to  3*28  acres,  and  the  incidence  of  the  land  tax  to  9s  2d. 
(Rs.  4-9-4). 

In  Nandurbar  the  survey  measurements  were  begun  in  1854-55 
9-nd  finished  in  1865-66,  and  the  classifications  were  begun  in  1 859-60 
and  finishedin  1869-70.  Of  218  the  present  (1880)  number  of  villages, 
105,  ninety  Government  and  fifteen  alienated,  have  not  been  settled! 
Of  the  ninety  unsettled  Government  villages  two  are  farmed,  maJcta, 
plough  rate,  ciuibandi,  and  one  highaYsAQy  highoti  j and 
of  the  ^ fifteen  unsettled  alienated  villages,  ten  are  plough  rate  and 
five  higha  rate.  Of  the  113  settled  villages,  112  are  Government 
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and  one  is  alienated.  Of  these  112  Grovernment  villages/  six  were 
settled  in  1860-61,  ninety-three  in  1861-62,  six  in  1862-63,  three 
in  1865-66  j one  in  each  of  the  three  years  ending  1870-71,  and 
one  in  1872-73.  The  alienated  village  was  settled  in  1870-71. 

Nandurbar  ^ came  into  British  possession  in  1818.  During  the 
first  three  years  of  British  rule  no  change  was  made  in  the 
land  tax.  In  1821-22  the  dry  crop  rates  were  raised  from 
twenty-five  to  over  sixty  per  cent,  and  although  the  collections  that 
year  were  nearly  equal  to  the  demand,  in  the  next  year  (1822-23) 
not  only  did  the  tillage  area  fall,  but  the  rates  had  to  be  lowered 
nearly  to  their  former  pitch.  These  rates  still  weighed  too  heavily 
on  the  husbandmen.  Though  tillage  steadily  spread,  up  to  1837-38 
the  fluctuations  of  revenue  were  very  great,  and  the  average 
receipts  did  not  rise.  Kich  highly  assessed  lands  were  thrown  up 
and  the  poorer  soils  brought  under  tillage.  To  put  a stop  to  this, 
in  1839-40  the  rates  were  in  many  villages  reduced  thirty  per  cent. 
An  immediate  rise  both  in  the  tillage  area  and  in  receipts 
followed,  and  ever  since  Nandurbar  has  steadily  improved.  In 
1829-30,  1832-33, 1838-39,  1844-45, 1845-46,  1848-49,  1850-51,  and 
1855-56,  in  consequence  of  failure  of  crops,  liberal  remissions  were 
granted.  Under  the  old  rates  the  revenue  rose  from  £2800 
(Rs.  28,000)  in  1818-19  to  £6503  (Rs.  65,030)  in  1860-61. 

At  the  time  of  survey  Nandurbar  was  (1862)  bare  of  trees  and 
ill  supplied  with  water.  In  the  south  near  the  spurs  of  the  Sahyadri 
range,  the  soil  was  a poor  black  yielding  the  cheapest  crops  only. 
Towards  the  north,  especially  near  the  Tapti,  the  soil  was  better, 
rich  and  moist,  in  many  ways  like  the  deep  black  mould  of  the  more 
eastern  lands.  Much  of  this  was  injured  by  being  mixed  with  river 
sand,  and  the  bulk  of  it  was  only  middling,  its  occasional  fine  crops 
being  due  to  the  climate  rather  than  to  the  soil.  In  the  south, 
besides  by  the  poorness  of  the  soil,  the  value  of  the  land  was 
lowered  by  being  seamed  with  deep  brushwood-clad  ravines, 
giving  cover  to  herds  of  most  destructive  wild  hog.  Numerous 
remains  of  dams  and  ruined  wells  showed  that  Nandurbar  had 
once  been  highly  tilled.  Of  sixty-nine  dams,  only  nine  were  in 
use  and  even  these  were  in  want  of  repair.  The  wells,  with 
rocky  bottoms  and  a scanty  uncertain  supply  of  water,  had  never 
been  first  rate,  and  their  improvement  had  been  discouraged  by 
heavy  assessment  rates.  The  crops  were  almost  all  early,  such 
as  hdjrij  ^ jvdri,  iidid,  tilij  and  cotton,  the  staple  article  of 
consumption  being  hdjri.  The  late  crops,  comprising  wheat, 
linseed,  and  gram,  were  not  so  rich.  As  a rule,  dry  crop  tillage 
yielded  large  returns,  but  garden  cultivation  did  not  pay  well. 

The  local  stock,  though  fit  for  field  work,  was  poor.  A better  breed 
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^ Of  these,  for  four  villages  full  yearly  details  are  not  available. 

2 This  sub-diyision,  in  1370,  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Gujardt  and  was  invaded 
and  laid  waste  by  Malik  Edja  the  founder  of  the  Khdndesh  kingdom,  who  however 
had  to  retreat  before  the  Gujardt  forces  under  Muzaffar  Shdh.  (Briggs’  Ferishta 
IV.  283).  It  subsequently  formed  a part  of  the  Moghal  empire  ; and  after  the  battle 
of  Kharda,  1795,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Mdrathds.  Pargana  Nandurbdr 
belonged  to  Holkar  and  the  Bodvad  taraf  of  pargana  Bhdmor  to  the  Peshwa  Both 
portions  were  ceded  to  the  British  in  1818. 
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of  cattle^  brought  by  Vanjaris  from  Malwa  and  Berar^  found  a ready 
sale  among  the  moneyed  classes.  The  ponies  were  miserable 
animals  most  of  them  belonging  to  wandering  tribes  and  used  by 
them  as  beasts  of  burden.  The  scanty  population,  not  more  than 
eighty  to  the  square  mile,  was  chiefly  of  husbandmen  with  a few 
artisans.  As  in  other  northern  sub-divisions  there  were  many  hard- 
working, intelligent  and  well-to-do  husbandmen.  Leva  Kunbis  by 
caste,  locally  known  as  Gujars.  The  other  husbandmen  were  badly 
off,  most  of  them  so  burdened  with  debt  as  to  be  unable  to  keep 
even  their  plough  bullocks.  One  encouraging  point  was  the  settle- 
ment of  many  Bhils  as  useful  farm  servants  under  the  Gujars. 
Besides  fair  country  tracks,  there  were  two  good  roads,  one 
from  Dhulia  to  Surat  through  Nandurbar,  Dondaicha  and 
Songir,  the  other  from  Taloda  to  Nandurbar.  In  Nandurbar, 
Ranala  and  Koparli,  the  three  market  towns,  business  was 
chiefly  confined  to  the  sale  of  coarse  cloths  and  other  unimportant 
local  manufactures.  Cotton,  oilseed,  and  grain  were  important 
items  in  the  local  trade.  Several  Bombay  merchants  had  agents 
who  dealt  with  the  husbandmen  on  a large  scale,  buying  the 
crops  as  soon  as  they  were  brought  to  market.  Wheat  and  gram, 
much  of  both  brought  from  Sultanpur,  left  Nandurbar  in  large 
quantities.  The  chief  imports  were  salt,  cocoanuts,  and  spices. 
Supplies  of  grain  for  home  use  were  also  occasionally  brought 
from  the  neighbouring  sub-divisions.  The  cotton  goods  exported 
from  Nandurbar  came  chiefly  from  Mhalpur  now  in  Virdel, 
a poor  small  village,  but  so  thick  strewn  with  ruins  that  it 
seemed  to  have  once  been  a place  of  note.  Its  black  and  red  dyed 
cotton  cloths  had  still  a good  name.  The  distilling  of  rosa  grass 
oil,  used  as  a scent  and  as  a specific  for  rheumatism,  was  a growing 
industry.  In  the  busy  season,  in  Nandurbar  alone  more  than  100 
stills  were  at  work. 

In  1861-62,Nandurbar  was  found  to  be  too  large  a charge  for  one 
mamlatdar.  Of  its  316  villages,  eleven  were  made  over  to  the 
Songir  petty  division,  nine  to  Pimpalner  in  the  south,  and  eighty 
more  with  part  of  Dhulia  were  formed  into  a separate  sub-division 
styled  Yirdel,  in  which  revised  assessments  were  introduced  in  1861. 
In  1862,  the  details  of  the  remaining  216  villages  showed  nineteen 
alienated ; five  deserted,  measured  by  a boundary  survey  only; 
forty-seven  plough-rate,  authandi,  measured  by  a boundary  surv^ey 
only  ; one  higha  rate,  highoti,  measured  by  a boundary  survey'; 
thirty-eight  plough-rate  and  deserted  villages  ; six  villages 
into  which  the  survey  rate  of  4^.  9d.  (Rs.  2-6)  the  acre  had  been 
introduced  in  the  previous  year  (1860-61),  and  100  into  which  the 
survey  was  still  to  be  introduced.  Of  these  100,  seven  were  under 
classification  and  four  were  not  completely  measured.  There 
remained,  therefore,  eighty-nine  villages  to  which  the  proposed 
(1862)  assessment  rates  were  to  be  applied. 

The  proposals  of  the  survey  superintendent,  for  the  block  of 
these  eighty-nine  villages,  were  with  few  exceptions  approved  by 
Government.  Under  this  arrangement,  which  on  the  whole  involved 
a decrease  in  the  Government  demand  of  £1780  (Rs.  17,800), 
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tlie  eigMy-nine  villages  were  divided  into  four  groupsd  The  first 
group  of  twenty-seven  villages  with  a good  climate,  never  failing  and 
pure  Tapti  water,  rich  alluvial  black  soil  and  easily  reached  markets, 
were  charged  a maximum  dry  crop  acre  rate  of  bs,  (Rs.  2-8). 
The, second  group  of  thirty-nine  villages,  with  good  climate  but 
possessing  other  advantages  in  a less  degree  than  the  first,  were 
charged  a maximum  dry  crop  acre  rate  of  4s.  3d.  (Rs.  2-2).  The 
third  group  of  nine  villages,  neither  so  healthy  nor  so  well  placed 
with  reference  to  markets  and  general  traffic,  were  charged  a 
maximum  dry  crop  acre-rate  of  3s.  Qd.  (Rs.  1-12).  The  fourth  group 
contained  fourteen  villages  placed  in  two  divisions,  one  of  eleven  and 
the  other  of  three.  In  point  of  climate  and  situation  the  eleven  villages 
were  inferior  to  the  first  three  groups  and  were  cut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  sub-division  by  a range  of  hills,  and  consequently  a rate  of 
3s.  3d.  (Rs.  1-10)  was  fixed  for  them;  the  three  villages  in  the  west, 
surrounded  by  forest  and  brushwood  and  exposed  to  injury  by  wild 
animals,  were  charged  a maximum  rate  of  2s.  ^d.  (Rs.  1-6).  In  the 
eighty-nine  villages,  of  113,221  acres  of  Government  arable  land, 
only  881  were  assessable  as  well  watered,  motasthal,  land.  Of  a 
total  of  419  wells,  forty-eight  were  out  of  order,  seventy-eight  had 
been  long  disused,  and  sixty-one  were  public  wells ; on  the  remaining 
232,  the  special  garden  acre  rates  were  reduced  from  8s,  4c?. 
(Rs.  4-2-8)  to  5s.  6d.  (Rs.  2-12),  on  villages  near  markets,  and  to  5s. 
(Rs.  2-8)  on  outlying  villages. 


Nandurhdr  Settlement,  1861-62. 


Class. 

OQ 

a 

C5 

< 

-3 
1— ( 

> 

27 

39 

9 

11 

3 

89 

Former. 

Survey. 

1818-19  to 
1860-61. 

1860-61, 

1860-61. 

Arable. 

Rental. 

Acre  Rate, 

Til- 

lage. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Til- 

lage. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Acre 

rate. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Acre 

rate. 

Average 

Maxi- 

mum. 

1.... 

11.... 

III.... 

Total. 

Acres. 

10,562 

6262 

913 

1724 

37 

Rs. 

24,869 

10;290 

1519 

1830 

504 

Acres. 

19,055 

9540 

1183 

2886 

Rs. 

45,021 

15,827 

1572 

3176 

416 

R.  a,  p. 
2 6 10 
1 10  7 
15  3 
117 

Rs. 

44,530 

15.426 

1518 

3136 

416 

Rs. 

33,174 

11,434 

1099 

1514 

R.  a.  p. 
1 11  10 
13  2 
0 14  10 
0 8 5 

Acres. 

35,212 

47,830 

11,724 

16,042 

2,413 

Rs. 

56,063 

46,680 

9642 

7285 

2277 

R.  a,  p. 
1 9 6 
0 15  7 
0 13  2 
0 7 3 
0 15  1 

Rs.  a. 

(а)  2 4 

(б) 2  0 

1 12 

1 10 

1 9 

19,498 

39,012 

32,664 

66,012 

65,026 

47,221 

113,221 

121,947 

{a)  The  sanctioned  rate  is  Rs.  2-8.  (&)  The  sanctioned  rate  is  Rs.  2-2. 


An  examination  of  the  effect  of  the  survey  rates  introduced  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  sub-division  in  1861-62,  gives  the  following 
results.  The  figures  ^ of  the  settlement  year,  compared  with  those  of 
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1 The  eighty-nine  villages  contained  113,221  acres  of  Government  arable  land. 
Of  this,  except  the  land  cultivated  in  the  three  plough-rate  villages  of  the  fourth 
group  whose  area  could  not  be  ascertained,  only  32,664  acres  were  under  cultivation 
in  1860-61.  The  collections  for  that  year,  exclusive  of  the  three  villages,  amounted 
to  £6461  (Es.  64,610),  Compared  with  this,  the  estimated  results  of  the  same 
cultivation  at  the  survey  rates  show  a reduction  of  about  £1700  (Es.  17,000)  or 
27  per  cent.  This  loss  was  expected  to  be  made  up  by  the  cultivation  of  the  80,000 
acres  of  waste  arable  land,  nearly  three  times  the  area  under  cultivation  in  1860-61. 

^ These  figures  are  for  ninety- three  of  the  112  Government  villages  of  the  present 
(1880)  Nandurbdr  sub-division.  The  difference  between  ninety-three  and  eighty-nine, 
the  number  of  villages  already  stated  to  be  included  in  this  block,  is  due  to  changes 
in  the  limits  of  the  sub-division. 
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the  year  before_,  show  an  increase  in  occupied  area  of  4144 
acres  and  in  remissions  of  £150  (Rs.  1500)^  and  a decrease  in 
waste  of  65,419  acres  and  in  collections  of  £876  (Rs.  8760). 
A comparison  of  the  figures  of  the  year  of  settlement  with  the 
average  of  the  ten  previous  years  shows  an  increase  in  occupied 
area  of  8344  acres  and  a decrease  in  waste  of  67,666  acres. 
As  regards  revenue  there  is  a fall  in  remissions  of  £33  (Rs.  330) 
and  an  increase  in  collections  of  £87  (Rs.  870).  During  the 
seventeen  years  since  the  survey,  remissions  were  granted  in  twelve 
years,  the  largest  sums  being  £269  (Rs.  2690)  in  1861-62  and 
£208  (Rs.  2080)  in  1871-72.  Compared  with  the  average  of  the 
ten  previous  years,  the  average  of  the  seventeen  years  since  the 
survey  shows  that  the  occupied  area  has  risen  by  30,237  acres  and 
the  collections  by  £2907  (Rs.  29,070),  waste  has  fallen  by  90,895 
acres,  and  remissions  by  £261  (Rs.  2610). 

As  regards  the  hill  and  forest  villages  excluded  from  detailed 
survey  operations,  the  revenue  from  the  two  farmed,  rrnikta, 
villages  during  the  ten  years  ending  1877-78  averaged  £14 
(Rs.  140),  and  from  the  eighty-seven  plough-rate,  authandi,  villages 
£943  (Rs.  9430). 

Adding  to  the  figures  of  the  main  block  of  93  villages  the  details  of 
the  remaining  settled  Government  villages,  the  result  for  the  whole 
sub-division  is,  comparing  the  average  returns  of  the  ten  years  before 
the  survey  and  of  the  eighteen  years  since  the  survey,  an  increase 
in  occupied  area  of  31,484  acres  and  in  collections  of  £3246 
(Rs.  32,460),  and  a decrease  in  waste  of  106,967  acres  and  in  remis- 
sions of  £335  (Rs.  3350).  Again  comparing  the  average  returns  of 
the  ten  years  before  survey  and  the  returns  for  1877-78,  the  result 
is,  including  revenue  from  unarable  land  and  £1299  (Rs.  12,990) 
from  the  two  leased  and  eighty-seven  plough-rate  villages,  an  increase 
in  collections  of  £5639  (Rs.  56,390)  or  81*08  per  cent. 

The  following  statement  shows  for  the  settled  Government 
villages  the  effects  of  the  survey  settlement  during  the  eighteen 
years  ending  1877-78  : 

Nandurhdr  Survey  Results,  1861  - 1878. 


Years. 

Area. 

Remissions. 

Collections. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Alienated. 

Unarable, 

Total. 

Assessed. 

Alienated. 

Total. 

Assessed. 

Unarable. 

Survey  Block  I.— 6 Government  Villages  settled 

IN  1860-61. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1869-60  

3315 

1147 

4462 

9772 

1632 

32 

8256 

131 

7 

8394 

1860-61  

3520 

1055 

4576 

2047 

2045 

128 

7054 

133 

7 

7194 

1860-1860 

2838 

1177 

4016 

10,219 

1632 

871 

6302 

131 

15 

6448 

1860-1878 

4638 

1065 

5703 

885 

2079 

129 

8672 

9 

167 

7 

8855 

1877-78  

5050 

1057 

6107 

458 

2102 

... 

9279 

33 

198 

10 

9520 
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Years. 

Area. 

^ Remissions. 

Collections. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Alienated. 

Unarable. 

Total. 

Assessed. 

Alienated 

Total. 

i 1 

1 

Assessed . 

! 

1 1 

Unarable. 

Survey  Block  II. — 93  Government  Villages  settled  in  1861-62. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

1860-61 

36,048 

11,526 

47,674 

151,171 

82,005 

1186 

70,348 

133 

12 

70,493 

1861-62 

89,888 

11,830 

51,718 

85,752 

27,154 

2687 

60,896 

820 

29 

61,745 

1851-1861 

30,498 

12,876 

43,374 

163,418 

81,694 

3021 

60,749 

92 

31 

60,872 

1861-1878 

62,608 

11,003 

73,611 

62,523 

28,198 

415 

88,263 

492 

1159 

63 

89,977 

1877-78 

77,225 

10,722 

87,947 

47,644 

28,606 

22 

97,664 

592 

1392 

92 

99,740 

Survey 

Block  III.— 6 Government  Villages  settled 

IN  1862-63. 

1861-62 

1486 

416 

1902 

10,708 

3958 

14 

1119 

6 

1125 

1862-63... 

1281 

447 

1728 

7224 

2017 

51 

594 

10 

• •• 

604 

1852-1862 

1313 

454 

1767 

11,106 

3958 

43 

964 

... 

1 

... 

965 

1862-1878 

1982 

414 

2396 

6522 

2051 

12 

942 

3 

18 

2 

965 

1877-76 

3157 

409 

3566 

6343 

2060 

... 

1450 

... 

31 

... 

1481 

Survey  Block  IV. — 3 Government  Villages  settled 

IN  1865-66. 

1864-65 

111 

111 

1205 

1848 

82 

82 

1865-66 

282 

• • • 

282 

2338 

1105 

128 

235 

235 

1855-1865 

66 

10 

76 

1131 

1791 

13 

13 

1865-1878 

124 

. . . 

124 

2496 

1105 

10 

97 

li 

108 

1877-78 

155 

... 

155 

2465 

1105 

... 

107 

... 

107 

Survey  Block  V.— 1 Government  Village  settled  in  1868-69. 

1867-68... 

1239 

2064 

3303 

6294 

6600 

722 

722 

1868-69 

2178 

149 

2327 

3300 

10,119 

400 

803 

803 

1858-1868 

1045 

2069 

8114 

6483 

6600 

... 

451 

451 

1868-1878 

1828 

149 

1977 

3650 

10,119 

40 

871 

172 

1043 

1877-78 

1947 

149 

2096 

3531 

10,119 

... 

960 

117 

... 

1077 

Survey  Block  VL— 1 

Government  Village  settled  in  1869-70, 

1868-69 

525 

150 

1869-70 

30 

30 

19 

586 

13 

13 

1859-1869 

525 

150 

1369-1878 

3 

46 

586 

2 

2 

1877-78 

... 

49 

686 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Survey  Block  VII. — 1 

Government  Village  settled  in  1870-71. 

1869-70 

653 

99 

887 

305 

1108 

14 

1122 

1870-71 

708 

105 

813 

209 

66 

60 

1098 

14 

1112 

1860-1870 

533 

113 

646 

993 

305 

28 

772 

10 

782 

1870-1878 

624 

105 

729 

258 

101 

7 

1054 

5 

23 

1082 

1877-78 

579 

105 

684 

298 

106 

... 

995 

... 

24 

... 

1019 

Survey  Block  VIII. — 1 

Government  Village  settled  in  1872-73. 

1871-72 

48 

48 

702 

6451 

1872-73 

. . 

... 

1211 

1087 

1862-1872 

19 

48 

67 

683 

6451 

i'o 

10 

1872-1878 

• • 

1211 

1087 

1877-78 

... 

... 

... 

1211 

1087 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Ten  j^ears 

before  survey . 

36,312 

16,747 

53,059 

184,558 

102,581 

3963 

69,261 

234 

46 

69.541 

Since  survey  ... 

71,807 

12,736 

84,643 

77,591 

45,530 

613 

99,901 

692 

1367 

72 

1,02,032 

1877-78 

88,113 

12,442 

100,555 

60,999 

45,771 

22 

1,10,455 

742 

1645 

102 

1,12,944 

Suh-divisions. 

NandurbIb. 

Survey  Results, 
1861-1878. 
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Nasirabad. 


According  to  the  1879-80  returns,  the  agricultural  stock  in 
Government  villages  amounted  to  7151  ploughs,  3874  carts,  20,743 
bullocks,  17,945  cows,  6158  buffaloes,  1000  horses,  7487  sheep  and 
goats,  and  334  asses. 

Of  the  108,113  acres  under  tillage  in  1878-79,  grain  crops 
occupied  /4,736  or  69' 12  per  cent,  30,413  of  them  under  hdjri, 
Penicillaria  spicata ; 21,864  under  wheat,  gahu,  Triticum  mstivum  ; 
11,409  under  Sorghum  vulgare;  5242  under  rice,  hhdt,  Oryza 

sativa  ; 1704  under  rdgij  Eleusine  coracana  ; 1338  under  harik  or 
Icodru,  Paspalum  scrobiculatum  ; 243  under  maize,  makka,  Zea  mays  j 
46  under  sdva,  Panicum  miliaceum ; and  2477  under  miscellaneous 
cereals.  Pulses  occupied  11,715  acres  or  10*83  per  cent,  6831  of 
them  under  gram,  harbhara,  Cicer  arietinum ; 2997  under  kulithj, 
Dolichos  biflorus ; 1435  under  tur,  Cajanus  indicus;  384  under 
udid,  Phaseolus  mungo ; 45  under  lentils,  masur,  Ervum  lens  ; and 
23  under  peas,  vdtdna,  Pisum  sativum.  Oilseeds  occupied  10,501 
acres  or  9*71  per  cent,  7850  of  them  under  gingelly  seed,  tUy 
Sesamum  indicum  ; 2207  under  linseed,  alshi,  Linum  usitatissimum  ; 
and  444  under  other  oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied  9412  acres  or  8' 70 
per  cent,  9012  of  them  under  cotton,  kdpus,  Gossypium  herbaceum, 
and  390  under  brown  hemp,  ambddi,  Hibiscus  cannabinus. 
Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  1749  acres  or  1*61  percent,  1224 
of  them  under  chillies,  rnircliif  Capsicum  frutescens;  147  under 
tobacco,  tdhnbdkJiiiy  Hicotiana  tabacum  ; 55  under  indigo,  guli, 
Indigofera  tinctoria ; and  the  remaining  323  under  various  vege- 
tables and  fruits. 

The  1875  population  return  shows,  of  a total  population  of  45,984 
souls,  43,074  or  93' 6 7 per  cent  Hindus,  and  2910  or  6*33  per  cent 
Musalmans.  The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are  : 1435  Brahmans, 
priests.  Government  servants,  and  traders;  892  Vanis,  21  Kalals, 
and  3 Bhadbhunj as,  traders  and  merchants;  6214  Kunbis,  907 
Mdlis,  1653  Dakshanis,  and  33  Babars,  husbandmen  ; 589  Sonars, 
gold  and  silver  smiths;  262  Sutars,  carpenters;  182  Lohars,  black- 
smiths 226  Shimpis,  tailors ; 69  Kasars,  coppersmiths  ; 160 
Kumbhars,  potters  ; 47  Dhigvans,  saddlers  ; 21  Beldars,  bricklayers; 
15  Patharvats,  stone-dressers ; 14  Otaris,  founders ; 492  Telis, 
oilpressers ; 75  Salis  and  15  Khatris,  weavers;  28  Rangaris,  dvers ; 
137  Guravs,  worshippers  of  Shiv  ; 107  Bhats,  bards;  480  Nhavis, 
barbers;  138  Dhobis,  washermen;  261  Dhangars,  shepherds;  369 
Kolis  and  263  Bhois,  fishers;  1353  Rajputs  and  211  Pardeshis, 
messengers  and  constables;  19,371  Bhils  and  2812  Konkanis, 
labourers;  2058  Manjaris,  carriers  and  husbandmen;  406  Chambhars, 
leather- workers ; 1 445  Mhars  and  69  Mangs,  village  servants  ; 17 
Buruds,  basket-makers ; 11/  Gosavis,  72  Gondhlis,  24  Joharis,  and 
1 1 Kolhatis,  beggars. 

Nasirabad,  one  of  the  east-central  sub-divisions,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Tapti  separating  it  from  Chopda  and  Savda,  on 
the  east  by  the  Vaghur  separating  it  from  Bhusaval,  on  the  south 
by  Pachora  and  Jdmner,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Girna  separating  '' 
it  from  Erandol.  Its  area  is  319  square  miles,  318  of  them  surveyed 
m detail ; its  population  according  to  the  1872  census  was  60,109 
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or  1 88-42  to  the  square  mile  ; and  in  1879-80,  its  realisable  land 
revenue  was  £21,353  (Rs.  2,13,530). 

The  318  square  miles  surveyed  in  detail,  all  of  them  Government 
village  lands,  contained,  according  to  the  revenue  survey,  158,089 
acres  or  77-64  per  cent  of  arable  j 32,139  acres  or  15-78  per  cent  of 
unarable  j 3002  acres  or  1*47  per  cent  of  grassy  and  10,  403  acres 
or  5-11  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams.  From 
the  158,089  ^res  of  arable  land,  12,761  acres  have  to  be  taken  on 
account  of  alienated  lands  in  Government  villages.  Of  the  balance 
of  145,328  acres  the  actual  area  of  arable  Government  land,  119,031 
acres  or  81-90  per  cent  were,  in  1878-79,  under  tillage.  ^ 

One  of  the  richest  of  the  dapti  valley  sub-divisions,  FTasirabad, 
like  Amalner  and  Erandol,  is  a rich  black  plain  in  the  north  and 
hilly  and  rolling  in  the  south.  The  hills  consist  of  spurs  running  into 
the  plain  from  the  south  and  branching  in  all  directions.  Most  of 
the  sub-division  is  highly  tilled.  But  except  in  the  north,  it  is  without 
the^mango  groves  which  are  so  common  in  other  sub-divisions. 

The  climate  is  generally  healthy,  as  is  the  case  in  Erandol  and 
other  open  sub-divisions  of  the  Tapti  valley.  The  rainfall  during 
the  twelve  years  ending*  1879  averaged  30-72  inches. 

The  supply  of  surface  water  is  abundant.  The  Tapti,  the  Girna, 
and  the  V%hur,  all  perennial  streams,  form  the  north,  west,  and 
east  boundaries.  Besides  these,  there  is  the  Hated  river  on  its  way 
from  tne  southern  hills  to  join  the  Girna.  Hone  of  these  rivers  are 
used  for  irrigation.  There  were,  in  1879-80,  1385  v/orking  wells 
with  a depth  of  from  forty  to  eighty  feet. 

The  rich  black  alluvial  clay  found  in  this  sub-division  is  of  the 
same  class  as  in  Amalner  and  Erandol,  but  richer  and  better.  In 
the  south,  instead  of  gradually  growing  less  rich,  it  passes  almost 
at  once  into  a poor  soil. 

In  1859-60,  the  year  of  settlement,  6809  holdings,  kMtdsy  were 
recorded  with  an  average  area  of  1 7-59  acres  and  an  average  rental 
of  £2  165.  2-^d.  {Rs,  28-1-10).  Equally  divided  among  the 
agricultural  population,  these  holdings  would  for  each  person 
represent  an  allotment  of  6*04  acres  at  a yearly  rent  of  19s.  3^d. 
(Rs  9-10-5).  Distributed  among  the  whole  population^  the  share^o 
each  would  amount  to  2-41  acres  and  the  incidence  of  the  land  tax 
to  7s.  8§d.  (Rs.  3-13-7). 

Nasirabad  had,  at  the  time  of  survey  (1860),  an  area  of  350 
square  miles,  123  Government  villages,  and  a population  of  52,338 
souls.  Of  the  123  villages,  only  ninety-three  were  inhabited.  ^For 
administrative  purposes  they  were  divided  into  two  groups,  the 
sub-division  of  Hasirabad  with  sixty-five,  and  the  petty  division  of 
Kanalda  with  twenty-eight  villages.  Since  the  survey  the  size  of 
tne  sub-division  has,  for  administrative  convenience,  been  reduced 
from  123  to  110  Government  villages.  The  survey  measurements 
were  begun  in  1853-54  and  finished  in  1856-57,  and  the  classifications 
were  begun  in  1857-58  and  finished  in  1859-60.  Of  the  110^ 
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^ For  two  of  these  villages,  full  yearly  details  are  not  available, 
village  was  not  settled. 
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GoTemtnent  villages^  eiglity-nine  were  settled  in  1859«60_,  three  in 
1863-64^  and  eighteen  in  1864-65, 

At  the  time  of  survey , Nasirabad  was  the  richest  sub -division  in 
Khandeshd  Near  the  Tapti  in  the  north  the  soil  was  better  than 
even  in  the  coiTesponding  lands  of  Amalner  and  Brandol.  Beyond 
the  limits  of  the  rich  Tapti  soih  especially  towards  the  centre  of  the 
sub-division^  where  a series  of  rocky  ridges  ran  in  irregular  lines 
to  the  south-west^  the  country  was  uneven  and  the  soil  poor.  Though 
in  the  richer  lands  there  were  fine  mango  groves,  it  was  less  well 
wooded  than  some  of  the  neighbouring  sub-divisions.  It  was  bounded 
on  three  sides  by  rivers  and  was  well  supplied  with  water.  The 
extent  of  tillage  in  the  norths  and  the  rocky  nature  of  the  waste 
lands  in  the  souths  were  unfavourable  for  cattle  breeding.  The 
returns  showed  a total  of  40_,900  head  or  26,000  fewer  than  in 
Erandol.  The  draught  cattle  were  in  poor  condition,  as,  whenever 
they  could  be  spared  from  field  work,  their  services  were  in  demand 
at  Jalgaon.  The  bulk  of  the  population  of  52,338  souls  were 
husbandmen.  Though  much  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  opening 
fair-weather  roads,  during  the  rainy  months  traffic  was  at  a standstilL 
The  Asirgad-Malegaon  road  that  crossed  the  centre  of  the  sub- 
division was  simply  a cleared  track.  Though  not  yet  (1860)  open  for 
traffic,  the  line  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  railway  had  been  laid 
across  the  sub-division. 

In  six  country  towns,  Nasirabad,  Jalgaon,  Naudra,  Asoda,  Kanalda, 
and  Pimprala,  weekly  markets  were  held.  Of  these  Jalgaon  was 
the  chief,  greatly  increased  of  late  years,  the  largest  place  of 
trade  in  Khandesh,  dealing  with  Berm’  and  exporting  cotton,  linseed, 
and  tin  to  Bombay.  About  880  hand  looms  were  employed, 
chiefly  in  Nasirabad  and  Jalgaon,  in  weaving  cheap  turbans  and 
common  cotton  cloth.  The  staple  products  were  millet  wheat, 
cotton,  linseed,  and  other  oilseeds,  almost  all  of  which  had  risen 
greatly  in  value  within  the  ten  years  ending  1860.^ 


^ ‘Nowhere  on  this  side  of  India,  whether  in  Gujarat  or  in  the  Southern  Mar^ths 
districts,  have  I seen  heavier  crops.’  Mr.  Robertson,  22ud  March  1860  : Bom.  Gov, 
Sel.  XCIII.  401.  ‘ It  is  a matter  of  notoriety  that  the  people  of  Nasirabad  are  com- 

paratively very  well  off.  I think  that  the  superior  wealth  of  its  cultivators  gives 
Nasirabad  a further  advantage  over  the  Virdel  sub-division.’  Mr.  A.  R.  Grant,  June 
1861,  ditto  454. 

^ The  details  were  : 

Nasirabad  Produce  Prices,  1851  - 1860. 


Prices. 


Years. 

Map  of  192  shers  (660- 

704  lbs.) 

Man  of  40  shera 
(80  lbs.) 

Wheat. 

Til  seed. 

Linseed. 

Cotton 

Rs. 

a. 

P. 

Rs. 

a. 

P. 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

p. 

1861  

9 

8 

0 

12 

0 

0 

8 

12 

0 

9 

0 

0 

1852  

8 

12 

0 

9 

4 

0 

8 

12 

0 

8 

0 

0 

1853  

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

1864  

9 

4 

0 

12 

0 

0 

13 

12 

0 

7 

4 

0 

1866  

12 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

1850  

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

1867  

12 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

1858  

12 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

1859  

12 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

.860 

12 

12 

0 

16 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 
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Under  tlie  former  system^  in  the  best  northern  villages^  except 
for  soils  liable  to  be  injured  by  floodings  the  prevailing  acre  rates 
were  6s.  b\d.  and  5s.  2d.  (Rs.  2-6-9  and  Rs.  1-15  a higha).  There 
was  nothing  to  show  that  these  rates  were  excessive.  The  fields 
were  highly  tilled,  and  in  many  of  the  villages  the  houses  were 
richly  and  handsomely  built.  In  the  poorer  southern  villages,  the 
prevailing  rate  was  2s.  6d.  (Rs.  1-4)  an  acre.  For  watered  land 
there  was  the  higher  acre  charge  of  7s.  8^d.  (Rs,  3-13-8), 

Under  the  new  settlement,  the  123  villages  were  arranged  into 
three  groups.  The  first  group  of  fifty -two  villajges,  marked  off  on 
the  north  by  the  road  crossing  the  Grirna  at  hlimbkheda,  proceeding 
by  Jalgaon  Budrukh  to  Nasirabad,  and  Jalgaon  Khurd  on  the 
V%hur,  had  very  rich  soil  able  to  yield  the  best  crops.  For  these 
a maximum  dry  crop  acre  rate  of  6s.  (Rs.  3)  was  fixed.  For  the 
second  group,  comprising  twenty-five  villages  lying  along  the  banks 
of  the  Girna,  south  of  the  ford  at  JSTimbkheda  Khurd  and  immediately 
south  of  the  road  which  marked  off  the  first  group,  together  with  a 
small  group  of  villages  beyond  the  Y aghur  to  the  west,  an  acre  rate 
of  4s.  3d.  (Rs.  2-2)  was  fixed.  On  the  third  g’roup,  comprising  the 
forty-six  remaining  villages,  twenty-one  of  which  were  uninhabited, 
an  acre  rate  of  3s.  6d.  (Rs.  1-12)  was  fixed. 

The  new  rates  on  the  second  and  third  groups  were  twenty-five 
per  cent  below  the  old  rates.  But  as  the  people  had  for  several 
years  been  rapidly  addiug  to  the  area  of  their  holdings,  and  as  the 
waste  land  was  of  very  inferior  quality,  it  seemed  doubtful  whether 
any  spread  of  tillage  could  be  looked  for  except  with  the  gradual 
increase  of  population.^ 

The  irrigated  area  was  small.  From  canals  only  sixty-eight  acres 
were  watered,  three  from  a masonry  dam  said  to  have  been  built 
in  1740,  and  sixty-five  partly  watered  from  two  mud  dams  across 
a small  stream  in  Mehrun  village.  In  the  three  acres  where  the 
water  supply  was  abundant,  the  rate  was  raised  from  5^,  9|d. 
(Rs.  2-14-3)  the  bigha  to  lOs.  (Rs.  5)  the  acre.  In  the  sixty-five 
acres,  where  the  supply  was  available  in  good  years  only,  the  acre 
rate  was  lowered  from  7s.  8^d.  (Rs.  3-13  8)  to  7s.  (Rs.  3-8), 
Only  1470  acres  were  watered  from  wells.  Nasirabad,  Jalgaon, 
Asoda,  and  Bhadli  had  each  more  than  100  acres,  but  in  the 
south,  few  villages  had  more  than  ten.  Garden  tillage  was  not 
popular.  It  trebled  the  labour  and  cost,  and  did  not  nearly 
treble  the  profits.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  garden  rates 
were  fixed  at  7s.  (Rs.  3-8)  the  acre  for  the  best  villages  and  Qs. 
(Rs.  3)  for  those  in  the  south. 

The  result  of  the  new  rates  was  to  lower  the  Government  demand 
from  £17,489  (Rs.  1,74,890)  to  £14,417  (Rs,  1,44,170),  or  about  17-56 
per  cent.  The  following  statement  shows  for  each  of  the  three 
groups  the  spread  of  tillage  in  the  year  of  settlement,  the  reduction 
in  the  Government  demand,  and  the  revenue  that  would  be  realised 
if  all  the  arable  waste  was  brought  under  tillage  ; 
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^ Mr.  Davidson,  29th  February  1860  : Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XCIII.  373  ; Mr.  Roberteois, 
22nd  March  1860  ; ditto  410 ; Mr.  Mansfield,  25th  July  1860  : ditto  413. 
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Nasirahad  Settlement,  1859-60. 


Class. 

VlIiLAOES. 

V.— — t 

Former. 

i 

1 

Survey. 

/ 

1 

1818-19  to  1858-59. 

1858-59. 

Govern- 

ment 

Area. 

Collections. 

Tillage. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Assess- 

ment, 

1858-69. 

Rental. 

[ 

Maximum 
Acre  Rate. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

Total  ... 

62 

25 

46 

Acres. 

75,786 

26,792 

61,370 

Es, 

87,537 

11,562 

12,976 

Acres. 

66,980 

12,665 

21,126 

Rs. 

1,36,142 

16,739 

22,010 

Rs. 

1,15,381 
13, >86 
15,602 

Rs. 

1,48,046 

26,766 

38,250 

Rs.  a.  p. 

3 0 0 

2 2 0 

1 12  0 

123 

163,948 

1,12,075 

90,771 

1,74,891 

1,44,169 

2,13,062 

... 

An  examination  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
chief  survey  block  of  eighty-nine  villages  since  the  introduction  of 
the  survey  rates  (1859-60)  gives  the  following  results.  The  figures 
of  the  settlement  year,  compared  with  those  of  the  year  before,  show 
an  increase  of  6218  acres  in  occupied  area,  of  13,991  acres  in 
waste,  of  £920  (Rs.  9200)  in  remissions,  and  a decrease  of  £1509 
(Rs.  15,090)  in  collections.  A comparison  of  the  figures  of  the 
settlement  year  with  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years  shows 
an  increase  of  17,512  acres  in  occupied  area,  of  4862  acres  in  waste, 
of  £437  (Rs.  4370)  in  remissions,  and  of  £835  (Rs.  8350)  in  collections. 
During  the  nineteen  years  since  the  survey,  yearly  remissions 
have  been  granted,  the  largest  sums  being  £1212  (Rs.  12,120)  in 
1859-60,  £4216  (Rs.  42,160)  in  1871-72,  and  £824  (Rs.  8240)  in 
1874-75.  A comparison  of  the  average  of  the  nineteen  years  since 
the  survey,  with  the  ten  previous  years,  shows  a decrease  in  waste 
of  21,522  acres,  and  in  remissions  of  £405  (Rs.  4050),  and  an 
increase  in  occupied  area  of  41,384  acres  and  in  collections  of  £346S 
(Rs.  34,630). 

Adding  to  the  figures  of  this  main  block  the  details  of  twenty-one 
Government  villages  since  settled,  the  result  for  the  whole  sub-division 
is,  comparing  the  average  returns  of  the  ten  years  before  the  survey 
and  of  the  nineteen  years  since  the  survey,  a fall  in  waste  of 
21,340  acres,  and  in  remissions  of  £335  (Rs.  3350);  an  increase  in 
occupied  area  of  47,302  acres,  and  in  collections,  including 
revenue  from  unarable  land,  an  increase  of  £4516  (Rs.  45,160)  or 
29-3  per  cent.  Again  comparing  the  average  returns  of  the  ten  years 
before  the  survey  and  the  returns  for  1877-78,  the  result  is,  including 
revenue  from  unarable  land,  an  increase  of  £5483  (Rs.  54,830)  or 
35-5  per  cent,  ^ 

The  following  statement  shows  for  the  settled  Government 
villages  the  effects  of  the  survey  settlement  during  the  nineteen  vears 
ending  1877-78  : 
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Nasirahad  Survey  Results,  1860-1878. 


Years. 

Area. 

Remissions. 

Collections. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Alienated. 

Unarable. 

Total . 

Assessed. 

Alienated. 

Total. 

Assessed. 

Unarable. 

Survey  Block  I.— 89  Government  Villages  settled 

IN  1859-60. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1858-59 

73,148 

10,945 

84,093 

32,719 

81,508 

2918 

1,54,460 

263 

5568 

2992 

1,63,283 

1859-60 

79,322 

10,989 

90,311 

46,710 

36,729 

12,121 

1,39,357 

274 

6573 

1007 

1,46,211 

1849-1859 

61,843 

10,956 

72,799 

41,848 

82,880 

7754 

1,31,379 

189 

5284 

2825 

1.39,677 

1859-1878 

102,759 

11,424 

114,183 

20,326 

39,241 

3708 

1,61,353 

1427 

8704 

3039 

1,74,523 

1877-78 

107,876 

11,680 

119,556 

12,338 

41,854 

232 

1,67,375 

1676 

11,853 

1916 

1,82,820 

Survey  Block  II.— 3 Government  Villages  spiLsn  in  1863-64. 

1862-63 

2300 

178 

2478 

1217 

5605 

23 

2637 

73 

1 

2711 

1863-64 

2750 

222 

2972 

3649 

1420 

99 

2628 

• • • 

80 

36 

2744 

1853-1863 

2315 

178 

2493 

1201 

5606 

64 

2484 

• • • 

59 

11 

2554 

1863-1878 

2912 

261 

3173 

3067 

1801 

88 

2806 

14 

113 

67 

8000 

1877-78 

2847 

291 

3138 

2915 

1988 

4 

2819 

35 

183 

45 

3082 

Survey  Block  III.— 18  Government  Villages  settled  in  1864-65. 

1883-64 

9603 

1027 

10,630 

3059 

15,001 

13,901 

231 

300 

14,432 

1864-65 

13,932 

nil 

15,043 

2652 

4147 

6283 

16,642 

... 

360 

293 

17,285 

1854-1864 

7819 

1012 

8831 

4463 

15,396 

411 

11,809 

• • • 

211 

102 

12,122 

1864-1878  ... 

12,962 

1107 

14,069 

2779 

4993 

1086 

20,907 

42 

6.38 

408 

21,995 

1877-78 

12,734 

1115 

13,849 

2399 

5594 

11 

21,855 

63 

1168 

192 

23,278 

Ten  years 

before  survey. 

71,977 

12,146 

84,123 

47,512 

103,882 

8229 

1,45,672 

189 

5554 

2938 

1,54,353 

Since  survey  . . 

118,633 

12,792 

131,425 

26,172 

46,035 

4882 

1,85,066 

1483 

9455 

3514 

1,99;518 

1877-78  

123,457 

13,086 

136,643 

17,652 

49,436 

247 

1,92,049 

1774 

13,204 

2153 

2,09,180 

According  to  tlie  1879-80  returns^  tEe  agricultural  stock  in 
Government  villages  amounted  to  3965  ploughs,  4196  carts,  16,405 
bullocks,  8666  cows,  6495  buffaloes,  611  horses,  10,304  sheep  and 
goats,  and  807  asses. 

Of  the  119,031  acres  under  tillage  in  1878-79,  grain  crops 
occupied  72,588  acres  or  60‘98  per  cent,  36,427  of  them  under 
Jr  an.  Sorghum  vulgar  e ,*  21,390  under  hdjri,  Penicillaria  spicata ; 
14,431  under  wheat,  gahu,  Triticum  aestivum;  303  under  rice,  hhdt, 
Orjza  sativa;  and  37  under  maize,  mahka,  Zea  mays.  Pulses 
occupied  2902  acres  or  2*44  per  cent,  1643  of  them  under  gram, 
harhhara,  Cicer  arietinum ; 1171  under  tur,  Cajanus  indicus ; 42 
under  kulith,  Dolichos  biflorus ; 34  under  udid,  Phaseolus  mungo  ; 
three  under  mug,  Phaseolus  radiatus  ; and  9 under  ^ others.^ 
Oilseeds  occupied  6677  acres  or  5*61  per  cent,  4043  of  them  under 
linseed,  alshi,  Linum  usitatissimum ; 2013  under  gingelly  seed,  til, 
Sesamum  indicum  ; and  721  under  other  oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied 
30,619  acres  or  25*72  per  cent,  30,592  of  them  under  cotton,  kdpus, 
Gossypium  herbaceum;  and  27  under  brown  hemp,  ambddi,  Hibiscus 
cannabinus.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  6145  acres  or  5*16  per 
cent,  546  of  them  under  tobacco,  tamhdkhu,  Nicotiana  tabacum ; 
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463  under  chillies,  mirclii,  Capsicum  frutescens  ; 154  under  indigo, 
gulif  Indigofera  tinctoria ; two  under  sugarcane,  us,  Saccharum 
officinarum,  and  the  remaining  4980  under  various  vegetables  and 
fruits. 

The  1875  population  return  shows,  of  a total  population  of  66,606 
souls,  60,626  or  91*02  per  cent  Hindus ; 5945  or  8*92  per  cent 
Musalmans;  30  or  0*04  per  cent  Christians;  and  5 Parsis.  The 
details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are  : 3205  Brahmans,  priests,  Grovernment 
servants,  and  traders;  2932  Yanis,  503  Bhatias,  126  Kalals,  traders 
and  merchants;  23,959  Kunbis,  2086  Malis,  368  Bunkars,  176 
Alkaris,  husbandmen;  1208  Sonars,  gold  and  silver  smiths  ; 812 
Sutdrs,  carpenters;  277  Lohars,  blacksmiths  ; 1449  Shimpis,  tailors  ; 
433  Kumbhars,  potters ; 190  Tambats,  coppersmiths ; 152  Beldars, 
bricklayers;  74  Otaris,  founders;  1124  Telis,  oilpressers ; 838 
Kangaris,  dyers;  907  Koshtisand  767  Salis, weavers ; 240  Thakm^s, 
village  bards;  139  Guravs,  worshippers  of  Shiv;  1069  Hhavis, 
barbers  ; 474  Dhobis,  washermen;  1467  Dhangars,  shepherds; 
113  Gavlis,  milk  and  butter  sellers;  4953  Kolis  and  597  Bhois, 
fishers  ; 237  Rajputs,  messengers  and  constables ; 769  Baris,  betel- 
leaf  sellers;  85  Dangats,  labourers;  1429  Bhils,  labourers;  1505 
Yanjaris,  carriers  and  husbandmen;  67  Pardhis,  game-snarers; 
856  Chambhars  and  31  Dohoris,  leather- workers ; 3766  Mhars  and 
344  Mangs,  village  servants ; 10  Kaikadis,  basket-makers ; 582 
Gosavis,  272  Manbhavs,  and  35  Kolhatis,  beggars. 

Pa'chora,  one  of  the  southern  sub-divisions  including  the  petty 
division,  jpeta,  of  Bhadgaon,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Amalner, 
Erandol,  and  Hasirabad ; on  the  east  by  Jamner  and  His  Highness 
the  Nizam’s  dominions  ; on  the  south  by  the  NizanPs  dominions;  and 
on  the  west  by  Chalisgaon  and  Dhulia.  Its  area  is  535  square  miles, 
506  of  them  surveyed  in  detail ; its  population,  according  to  the 
1872  census  returns,  was  84,880  souls  or  139*96  to  the  square  mile  ; 
and  in  1879-80  its  realisable  land  revenue  was  £30,828  (Rs.  3,08,280). 

Of  506  square  miles,  the  area  surveyed  in  detail,  five  are  occupied 
by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  remainder,  according  to  the 
revenue  survey  returns,  contains  267,396  acres  or  83’49  per  cent  of 
arable  land;  40,291  acres  or  12*58  per  cent  of  unarable  land;  and 
12,578  acres  or  3*93  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and 
streams.  From  the  267,396  acres  of  arable  land,  10,911  acres  have 
to  be  taken  on  account  of  alienated  lands  iu  Government  villages. 
Of  the  balance  of  256,485  acres,  the  actual  area  of  arable  Government 
land,  212,505  acres  or  82*85  per  cent  were,  in  1878-79,  under  tillage. 

Pachora  is  a wide  fairly  wooded  valley  lying  between  the 
Satmalas  to  the  south  and  low  ranges  of  hills  to  the  north. 

Except  in  the  villages  lying  below  the  Satmalas,  where,  owing  to 
the  dense  brushwood,  fever  and  ague  prevail  from  November  to 
February,  the  climate  is  healthy.  The  average  rainfall  during  the 
twelve  years  ending  1879  was  28*99  inches. 

It  is  fairly  well  supplied  with  surface  water.  The  only  perennial 
river  is  the  Girna  entering  from  Chalisgaon  in  the  west  near  the 
village  of  Bahai.  In  its  north-easterly  course  it  is  joined  by  the 
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Titur  and  the  Hivra,  near  Grliorda  Pimpri  and  Bondeslivarj  and 
passes  out  of  the  sub-division  near  Dahigaon.  The  Titur  is  fed  by 
the  Garat,  and  the  Hivra  by  the  Indra  which,  in  its  turn,  is  fed  by 
I the  Bahula,  all  of  them  rising  in  the  Satmalas.  These,  during 
! the  greater  part  of  the  year,  are  either  dry  or  only  a series  of 
detached  pools.  The  Bori  only  touches  the  boundaries  of  two 
villages  in  the  north-west.  There  were,  in  1879-80,  151  working 
I wells  with  a depth  of  from  twenty  to  forty  feet.  Irrigation  is  also 
carried  on  by  means  of  one  of  the  Jamda  canals,  which  enters  on  the 
, west  near  the  village  of  Guta  and  runs  for  fourteen  miles. 

The  prevailing  soil  is  red.  Near  the  hills  in  the  south  and  north 
: it  is  generally  light  and  friable.  The  black  is  coarse  and  mixed  with 
} lime  nodules.  In  the  basin  of  the  Girna  valley,  the  black  soil  though 
; good  is  poorer  than  that  of  the  Tapti  valley. 

In  1864-65,  the  year  of  settlement,  8980^  holdings,  hhdtds,  were 
i recorded  with  an  average  area  of  20*41  acres  and  an  average  rental 
of  £2  16s.  7|d.  (Rs,  28-5-3).  Equally  divided  among  the  agricul- 
! tural  population,  these  holdings  would  for  each  person  represent 
an  allotment  of  5*85  acres  at  a yearly  rent  of  16s.  2fd.  (Rs.  8-1-10). 

’ Distributed  among  the  whole  population,  the  share  to  each  would 
amount  'to  3*08  acres  and  the  incidence  of  the  land  tax  to  8s.  6^d, 
(Rs.  4-4-4). 

Of  the  three  'pargands,  Lohara,  Pachora,  and  Utran,  contained  in 
the  Pachora  sub-division,  Lohara  and  Pachora  formerly  belonged 
: to  the  Nizam  and  were  acquired  by  the  Peshwa  after  the  battle  of 
^ Kharda  in  1795.  Pachora  and  Sangvi,  a petty  division  of  Lohara, 
r were  made  over  to  Holkar  in  part  payment  of  a debt.  In  1818-19 
' Sangvi,  and  two  years  later  the  remaining  petty  division  of  Haveli 

I in  Lohara,  and  Pachora  became  British  territory.  In  1838-39  all 
except  Sangvi  were  given  back,  but  were  again  resumed  in  1 844-45. 

’ Utran  the  third  division,  belonged  to  Holkar,  and  with  other 
:/  territory  was  ceded  to  the  British  in  1818-19  by  the  treaty  of 
Mandesar. 

In  Pachora  the  survey  measurements,  begun  in  1855-56,  were 
i finished  in  1865-66,  and  the  classifications,  begun  in  1858-59,  were 
i finished  in  1869-70.  Of  228  the  present  (1880)  number  of  villages, 
145  form  the  sub-division  of  Pachora,  and  eighty- three  the 

II  subordinate  petty  division  of  Bhadgaon.  Of  the  Pachora  villages, 
i 108  Government  and  two  alienated  villages  were  settled  in  1864-65 
I and  thirty -five  Government  villages  in  1865-66.  Of  the  Bhadgaon 
' villages,  four  Government  villages  were  settled  in  1862-63,  five 
t;  Government  villages  in  1864-65  ; and  sixty-six  Government  and  one 
j alienated  villages  in  1865-66 ; the  remaining  seven  alienated  villages 
\\  of  Bhadgaon  have  not  been  settled. 

Of  the  three  survey  blocks,  those  of  113  Government  villages 
: settled  in  1864-65  and  of  101  Government  villages  settled  in  1865-66 
u are  the  largest.  An  examination  of  the  effect  of  the  survey  rates 
[1  introduced  in  them  gives  the  following  results.  For  the  group  of 

i 

' Three  of  these  were  alienated. 
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113  Government  villages,  the  figures  of  the  settlement  year^  compared 
with  those  of  the  year  before^,  show  an  increase  in  the  occupied  areai: 
of  30,072  acres,  in  the  waste  of  16,950  acres,  in  the  remissions  ofn 
£4206  (Rs.  42,060),  and  in  the  collections  of  £1626  (Rs.  16,260).. 
A comparison  of  the  figures  of  the  settlement  year  with  the  average 
of  the  previous  ten  years  shows  an  increase  in  the  occupied  area  of 
42,214  acres,  in  the  waste  of  9998  acres,  in  the  remissions  of  £4109* 
(Rs.  41,090),  and  in  the  collections  of  £2878  (Rs.  28,780).  During* 
the  fourteen  years  (1864-65  to  1877-78)  of  survey  rates  yearly 
remissions  were  granted,  the  largest  sums  being  £4336  (Rs.  43,360) 
in  1864-65  and  £3950  (Rs.  39,500)  in  1871-72.  A comparison  of' 
the  average  of  the  fourteen  years  of  the  survey  settlement  with  the  ■ 
average  of  the  ten  previous  years  shows  an  increase  in  the  occupied 
area  of  38,132  acres,  in  the  waste  of  11,870  acres,  in  the  remissions 
of  £419  (Rs.  4190),  and  in  the  collections  of  £6491  (Rs.  64,910). 

For  the  other  large  group  of  101  Government  villages  settled  in 
1865-66,  the  figures  of  the  settlement  year  compared  with  those  of 
the  year  before,  show  an  increase  in  the  occupied  area  of  20,561 
acres,  in  the  waste  of  15,631  acres,  in  the  remissions  of  £4688 
(Rs.  46,880),  and  in  the  collections  of  £1428  (Rs.  14,280).  A 
comparison  of  the  figures  of  the  settlement  year  with  the  average  of 
the  previous  ten  years  shows  an  increase  in  the  occupied  area  of 
33,667  acres,  in  the  waste  of  9217  acres,  in  the  remissions  of  £4592 
(Rs.  45,920),  and  in  the  collections  of  £2605  (Rs.  26,050).  During 
the  thirteen  years  (1865-66  to  1877-78)  of  survey  rates  yearly 
remissions  were  granted,  the  largest  sums  being  £4747  (Rs.  47,470) 
in  1865-66,  £1184  (Rs.  11,840)  in  1867-68,  and  £1203  (Rs.  12,030) 
in  1871-72.  A comparison  of  the  average  of  the  thirteen  years  of 
survey  settlement  with  the  average  of  the  ten  years  before  shows 
an  increase  in  the  occupied  area  of  31,065  acres,  in  the  waste  of 
11,275  acres,  in  the  remissions  of  £512  (Rs.  5120),  and  in  the 
collections  of  £4932  (Rs.  49,320). 

Adding  to  the  figures  of  these  two  groups  of  Government  villages 
the  details  of  the  remaining  four^  settled  Government  villages,  the 
result  for  the  whole  sub-division  is,  comparing  the  average  returns 
of  the  ten  years  before  the  survey  and  of  the  years  of  survey  rates, 
an  increase  in  the  occupied  area  of  69,673  acres,  in  the  waste  of 
24,004  acres,  in  the  remissions  of  £931  (Rs.  9310),  and  in  the 
collections,  including  revenue  from  unarable  land,  an  increase  of 
£11,774  (Rs.  1,17,740)  or  78*9  per  cent.  Again  comparing  the 
average  returns  of  the  ten  years  before  survey  and  the  returns  for 
1877-78,  the  result  is,  including  revenue  from  unarable  land,  an 
increase  of  £13,681  (Rs.  1,36,810)  or  91*7  per  cent. 

The  following  statement  shows  for  the  settled  Government 
villages  of  the  sub-division  the  effects  of  the  survey  settlement 
during  the  sixteen  years  ending  1877-78  : 


^ Of  these  one  has  no  cultivation,  and  for  one  the  information  is  incomplete. 
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Ykars. 

Remissions. 

Collections. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Alienated. 

Unarable. 

Total. 

Assessed. 

Alienated. 

Total. 

Assessed. 

1 

Un  arable. 

Survey  Block  I. — 2 Government  Villages  settled  in  1862-63. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

1861*62  

133 

1.33 

410 

5217 

7 

90 

• • 

« . • 

... 

90 

1862-63  

197 

197 

1686 

1676 

9 

127 

t • • 

... 

127 

1852-1862 

196 

4 

200 

343 

5217 

8 

137 

. « 

• • 

. . . 

137 

1862-1878 

661 

15 

676 

1202 

1682 

6 

386 

9 

... 

10 

405 

1877-78  

824 

27 

851 

940 

1769 

38 

424 

... 

... 

... 

424 

Survey  Block  II.— 113  Government  Villages  settled  in  1864-65, 

1863-64  

83,379 

6627 

90,006 

11,691 

128,566 

1303 

93,689 

• • < 

2369 

4434 

1,00,492 

1864-65  

112,819 

7259 

120,078 

28,641 

21,446 

4.3,362 

1,09,6-59 

• •• 

2658 

263 

1,12,580 

1854-1864 

71,3.32 

6632 

77,864 

18,643 

133,666 

2276 

81,260 

. . • 

2272 

1324 

84,856 

1864-1878 

108,717 

7279 

115,996 

30,513 

23,655 

6463 

1,43,196 

442 

4808 

3297 

1,51,743 

1877-78  

120,544 

7605 

128,149 

18,088 

23,926 

342 

1,57,644 

... 

8189 

451 

1,66,284 

Survey  Block  III.— 101  Government  Villages  settled  in  1865-66. 

1864-65  ... 

68,943 

3679 

72,622 

4199 

121,405 

592 

74,048 

35 

1138 

213 

75,434 

1865-66  

89,363 

3820 

93,183 

19,880 

24,636 

47,471 

88,041 

80 

1385 

2059 

91,565 

1855-1865 

55,825 

3691 

59,516 

10,613 

128,028 

1547 

62,391 

26 

1041 

753 

64,211 

1865-1878 

86,610 

3971 

90,581 

21,888 

25,109 

6670 

1,10,456 

320 

1998 

2022 

1,14,798 

1877-78  

93,386 

3913 

97,299 

14,165 

26,118 

1552 

1,15,875 

4 

2855 

568 

1,19,-302 

Ten  years 
before  survey. 

127,353 

10,227 

137,580 

29,599 

266,911 

3831 

1,43,788 

26 

3313 

2077 

1,49,204 

Since  surve3''  ... 

195,988 

11,265 

207,253 

53,603 

50,446 

13,139 

2,-54,038 

771 

6806 

5329 

2,66.944 

1877-78...  “ ... 

214,751 

11,545 

226,299 

33,193 

51,813 

1932 

2,73,943 

4 

11,044 

1019 

2,86,010 

According  to  the  1879-80  returns,  the  farm  stock  in  Government 
villages  amounted  to  8648  ploughs,  5567  carts,  28,la2  bullocks, 
i 16,682  cows,  9468  bnSaloes,  1461  horses,  16,101  sheep  and  goats. 


! and  325  asses. 

Of  the  212,505  acres  under  tillage  in  1878-79,  grain  crops 
occupied  121,190  or  57*03  per  cent,  66,796  of  them  under  jvdri, 
I Sorghum  vulgare  j 50,423  under  hdjrij  Penicillaria  spicata  j 2952 
:i  under  wheat,  gahu,  Triticum  aestivum;  922  under  rice,  bJidt,  Oryza 
j sativa ; and  97  under  maize,  malcka,  Zea  mays.  Pulses  occupied  3286 
f;  acres  or  1*54  per  cent,  1411  of  them  under  gram,  harbhara,  Cicer 
arietinum ; 1009  under  tuf'j  Cajanus  indicus ; 465  under  udid, 
t Phaseolus  mungo ; 359  under  hulitli,  Dolichos  biflorus;  18  under 
'!  Phaseolus  radiatus;  and  24  under  ^ others’.  Oilseeds  occupied 
i 9588  acres  or  4*51  per  cent,  7763  of  them  under  gingelly  seed,  til, 
;i  Sesamum  indicum;  1800  under  linseed,  alsJii,  Linum  usitatissimum  ; 
j;  and  25  under  other  oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied  75,049  acres  or  35*31 
per  cent,  74,942  of  them  under  cotton,  kdpus,  Gossypium  herbaceum, 
.1  and  107  under  brown  hemp,  ambddi,  Hibiscus  cannabinus. 
i Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  3392  acres  or  1*59  per  cent,  1326  of 
•I  them  under  chillies,  mirchi,  Capsicum  frutescens  ; 716  under  indigo, 
4 gull,  Indigofera  tinctoria ; 270  under  tobacco,  tambdhhu,  Nicotiana 
!<  tabacum;  168  uuder  sugarcane,  us,  Saccharnm  officinarum  and  the 
i remaining  912  under  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 
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PiMPALNER. 


A rea. 


Aspect. 


The  1875  population  return  shows,  of  a total  population  of  85,558 
souls,  77,806  or  90'93  per  cent  Hindus;  7736  or  9*04  per  cent 
Musalmans;  and  16  or  O'Ol  per  cent  Christians.  The  details  of  the 
Hindu  castes  are:  3270  Brahmans,  priests,  Government  servants,  and 
traders;  106  Kshatris,  writers;  2558  Vanis,  78  Bbatias,  21  Halvais, 
78  Kalals,  and  8 Bhadbhunjas,  traders  and  merchants;  27,754 
Kunbis,  3673  Malis,  950  Dakshanis,  234  Bharadis,  and  83  Bunkars, 
husbandmen;  1808  Sonars,  gold  and  silver  smiths;  1048  Sutars, 
carpenters  ; 531  Lohars,  blacksmiths;  1578  Shimpis,  tailors;  247 
Kasars,  coppersmiths ; 506Kumbhars,  potters ; 84  Dhigvans,  saddlers; 
18  Lonaris,  cement-makers;  183  Beldars,  bricklayers;  67  Otaris^ 
founders;  1787  Telis,  oilpressers  ; 492  Koshtis  and  137  Salis" 
weavers  ; 433  Bangaris,  dyers ; 34  Gadris,  wool  weavers  ; 243 
Bhats,  bards ; 152  Guravs,  worshippers  of  Shiv  ; 1249  Nhavis, 
barbers ; 599  Dhobis,  washermen;  977  Dhangars,  shepherds;  268 
Gavlis,  milk  and  butter  sellers;.  1954  Kolis  and  509  Bhois,  fishers  • 
2989  Rajputs  and  2484  Pardeshis,  messengers  and  constables; 
1060  Akarmasas,  118  Govardhans  and  25  Dangats,  labourers  • 
3050  Bhils,  labourers ; 2621  Yanjaris,  carriers  and  husbandmen; 
85  Pardhis,  game-snarers;  1410  Chambhars  and  141  Dohoris" 
leather-workers;  33  Buruds,  basket -makers ; 7318  Mhars  and 
1045  Mangs,  village  servants ; 170  Bham.tas,  thieves;  43  Kaikadis, 
basket-makers;  5 Bhangis,  scavengers ; 969  Gosavis,  111  Kolhatis" 
194  Manbhavs,  127  Shilavants,  and  91  Holars,  beggars.  ^ 

Pimpalner,  lying  to  the  extreme  south-west  of  the  district  partly 
above  and  partly  below  the  Sahyadris  and  including  the  petty 
divisions,  'petds,  of  Navapur  and  Nizam  pur,  is  bounded  on  the  north- 
west by  His  Highness  the  Gaikwaris  dominions,  separated  partly 
by  the  Tapti  and  partly  by  its  tributary  the  Nesu ; on  the  north  by 
Nandurbar  ; on  the  east  by  Yirdel  and  Dhulia ; on  the  south  by  the 
Satana  sub-division  of  Nasik  ; and  on  the  west  by  His  Highness  the 
Gaikwar's  dominions.  Its  area  is  1253  square  miles,  943  of  them 
surveyed  in  detail  its  population,  according  to  the  1872  census,  was 
60,125  souls  or  47*98  to  the  square  mile ; and  in  1879-80  its  i 
realisable  land  revenue  was  £11,834  (Rs.  1,18,340). 

Of  943  square  miles,  the  area  surveyed  in  detail,  four  are  occupied  I 
by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  remainder,  according  to  the 
revenue  survey,  contains  330,063  acres  or  54*92  per  cent  of  arable  i 
land;  56,382  acres  or  9*38  per  cent  of  unarable  land;  1228  acres  ' 
or  0*20  per  cent  of  grass;  and  213,359  acres  or  35*50  per  cent 
of  village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams.  From  the  330,063  acres 
of  arable  land,  7096  acres  have  to  be  taken  on  account  of  alienated 
lands  in  Government  villages.  Of  the  balance  of  322,967  acres  the 
actual  area  of  arable  Government  land,  176,320  acres"  or  54*59"  per  • 
cent  were,  in  1878-79,  under  tillage. 

The  most  mountainous  of  the  Khaudesh  sub-divisions,  Pimpalner 
consists  of  two  distinct  portions,  the  plain  or  desh  and  the  hill  lands 


1 The  imsurveyed  area  chiefly  consists  of  the  hilly  and  forest  portions  where 
population  IS  sparse,  the  climate  unhealthy,  and  the  country  infested  by  wild  beasts. 
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or  ddngj  separated  by  the  Sabyadris.  The  desli  or  eastern  part, 
lying  above  the  Sahyadris,  is  crossed  by  abrupt  mountain  ranges 
running  generally  from  west  to  east  and  divided  by  valleys  of  varying 
breadth.  The  most  considerable  range  are  the  Selbari  hills  which 
run  along  the  southern  boundary.  The  hills  are  mostly  bare  or 
Governed  with  low  thorn  brushwood.  Almost  all  the  arable  land  is  in 
the  valleys,  which,  except  some  mango  groves  along  the  banks  of 
rivers,  are  rather  bare  of  trees.  The  western  or  dang  portion,  lying 
below  the  Sahyadris,  is  full  of  steep  hill  ranges  covered  with  forest, 
broken  here  and  there  by  the  casual  tillage  which  surrounds  Bhil 
hamlets.  The  Sahyadris  come  to  an  end  in  the  north-west  corner  of 
this  sub-division,  and  though  they  gradually  fall  away  towards  the 
Tapti,  they  form  a very  noticeable  feature  from  the  plain  lands  in 
the  east.  The  whole  sub-division  is  more  or  less  infested  by  wild 
beasts. 

The  climate  of  the  eastern  portion  is  very  unhealthy,  and  the  west, 
except  in  the  hot  weather,  is  notoriously  fatal  to  Europeans  and  to 
natives  of  the  Deccan,  among  whom  there  is  a proverb  that,  ‘^To  a 
Brahman,  Navapur  is  worse  than  transportation.^  The  natives, 
almost  all  Bhils  and  Kokanis,  suffer  much  from  fever  and  ague  and 
from  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  The  average  rainfall  during  the 
twelve  years  ending  1879  was  25*41  inches. 

Except  the  villages  of  the  Nizampur  petty  division,  mahalj  where 
it  is  very  scarce,  the  sub-division  is  amply  provided  with  surface 
water.  Besides  the  Tapti  and  its  tributary  the  Nesu  which  form 
the  northern  boundary,  the  west  is  drained  by  four  rivers,  the 
Rangval  a tributary  of  the  Tapti,  and  the  Raigan,  the  Sarpin,  and 
the  Suki,  tributaries  of  the  Nesu.  Of  these  the  Tapti,  the  Nesu,  the 
Rangval,  the  Raigan,  and  the  Sarpin,  afford  a good  supply  of  water 
throughout  the  year.  All  but  the  Tapti  rise  in  the  Sahyadris  and 
flow  from  south-east  to  north-west.  The  rivers  in  the  eastern 
portion  are  the  Panjhra,  a perennial  stream  affording  a good  supply, 
and  its  tributaries  the  Kan,  the  Borai,  and  the  Pan.  Except  the 
Pan  which  rises  in  the  hills  near  Bhamer  fort,  all  have  their  sources 
in  the  Sahyadris  and  flow  from  west  to  east.  The  Kan  joins  the 
Panjhra  a few  miles  east  of  Sakri  Bhadna,  and  the  Pan  and  the 
Borai  join  it  in  Virdel.  The  rivers  are  largely  used  for  irrigation  by 
means  of  masonry  dams,  handharas.  Besides  rivers  and  streams, 
there  were,  in  1879-80,  1245  working  wells  with  a depth  of  from 
twenty-two  to  forty  feet. 

The  prevailing  soil  is  grey  or  light  yellow.  The  black  is  generally 
coarse  and  much  mixed  with  lime  nodules.  Rich  mould  is  found 
only  in  the  Dangs, 

In  1867-68,  the  year  of  settlement,  4180  holdings,  hhdtds,  were 
recorded,  with  an  average  area  of  2445  acres  and  an  average  rental 
of  £2  2s.  9kd.  (Rs.  21-6-1).  Equally  divided  among  the  agricul- 
tural population,  these  holdings  would  for  each  person  represent  an 
allotment  of  4*85  acres  at  a yearly  rent  of  8s.  7c?.  (Rs.  4-4-8). 
Distributed  among  the  whole  population,  the  share  to  each  would 
amount  to  2*50  acres  and  the  incidence  of  the  land-tax  to  4s.  5c^. 
(Rs.  2-3-4). 
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In  Pimpalner  the  survey  measurements,  begun  in  1859-60,  were 
finished  in  1868-69,  and  the  classifications,  begun  in  1861-62,  were 
finished  in  1869-70.  Of  254,  the  present  (1880)  number  of  villages,  170 
form  the  sub-division  of  Pimpalner,  and  eighty-four  the  subordinate 
petty  division  of  Nizampur.  Of  the  Pimpalner  villages  seventy- 
five,  twelve  plough-rate  aiithandij  fifty-five  farmed  maJcta,  six 
deserted,  and  two  alienated  have  not  been  settled.  Of  the 
remaining  ninety-five,  two  are  alienated  villages,  settled,  one  in 
1868-69^  and  the  other  in  1870-71  ; and  the  rest  Grovernment,  settled, 
eighty  in  1868-69  and  thirteen  in  1869-70.  The  eighty-four 
Nizampur  villages,  all  of  them  Government,  were  settled  in  1867-68. 

An  examination  of  the  effect  of  the  survey  rates  introduced  in  the 
two  largest  groups,  of  eighty-four  ^ Government  villages  settled  in 

1867- 68  and  of  eighty  Government  villages  settled  in  1868-69, 
gives  the  following  results.  For  the  first  group  the  figures  of 
the  settlement  year,  compared  with  those  of'the  year  before,  show  an 
increase  in  the  occupied  area  of  10,490  acres,  in  the  waste  of  63,215 
acres,  and  in  the  remissions  of  £148  (Es.  1480) ; and  a decrease 
of  £1329  (Es.  13,290)  in  the  collections.  A comparison  of  the 
figures  of  the  settlement  year  with  the  average  of  the  previous  ten 
years  shows  an  increase  in  the  occupied  area  of  1 1,659  acres,  in  the 
waste  of  62,301  acres,  and  in  the  remissions  of  £129  (Es.  1290); 
and  a decrease  in  the  collections  of  £1031  (Rs.  10,310).  Except 

1868- 69  and  1870-71,  during  the  eleven  years  (1867-68  to  1877-78) 
of  survey  rates,  yearly  remissions  were  granted,  the  largest  sum 
being  £252  (Rs.  2520)  in  1874-75.  Compared  with  the  average  of 
the  ten  years  before,  the  average  of  the  eleven  years  of  survey 
settlement  shows  an  increase  in  the  occupied  area  of  31,871  acres, 
in  the  waste  of  43,505  acres,  and  in  the  remissions  of  £40  (Es.  400)  • 
and  a decrease  in  the  collections  of  £555  (Rs.  5550). 

For  the  second  group,  the  figures  of  the  settlement  year,  compsTed 
with  those  of  the  year  before,  show  an  increase  in  the  occupied 
area  of  40,459  acres,  in  the  waste  of  42,504  acres,  and  in  the 
remissions  of  £534  (Rs.  5340)  ; and  a decrease  in  the  collections  of 
£1493  (Rs.  14,930).  A comparison  of  the  figures  of  the  settlement 
year  with  the  average  of  the  previous  ten  years  shows  an  increase 
in  the  occupied  area  of  41,747  acres,  in  the  waste  of  41,607  acres,  and 
in  the  remissions  of  £510  (Rs.  5100) ; and  a decrease  in  the  collections 
of  £730  (Rs.  7300).  During  the  ten  years  (1868-69  to  1877-78)  of 
survey  rates,  yearly  remissions  were  granted,  the  largest  sum  being- 
£536  (Rs.  5360)  in  1868-69.  Compared  with  the  average  of  the  ten 
years  before,  the  average  of  the  ten  years  of  the  survey  settlement 
shows  an  increase  in  the  occupied  area  of  47,405  acres,  in  the  waste 
of  35,818  acres,  and  in  the  remissions  of  £30  (Rs.  300)  • and  a 
decrease  in  the  collections  of  £345  (Rs.  3450).  " 

Of  the  seventy-five  hill  and  forest  unsettled  villages,  the  twelve 
Government  plough-rate  villages  yielded,  during  the  ten  years  endino* 
1877-78,  an  average  yearly  revenue  of  £155  (Rs.  1550),  and  the 
ntty-five  Government  farmed  villages,  £510  (Rs.  5110). 


1 Of  these,  for  eleven  villages  full  yearly  details  are  not  available. 
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Adding  to  tlie  figures  of  the  two  groups  of  settled  Government 
villages  the  details  of  the  remaining  thirteen  settled  Government 
villages^  the  result  for  the  whole  sub-division is^  comparing  theaverage 
returns  for  the  ten  years  before  the  survey  and  of  the  years  of  survey 
rates_,  an  increase  in  the  occupied  area  of  84^435  acres,  in  the  waste 
of  77,148  acres,  and  in  the  remissions  of  £70  (Rs.  700),  and  in  the 
collections,  including  revenue  from  unarable  land,  a decrease  of 
£343  (Rs.  3430)  or  3’3  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  addition 
of  the  ten  years^  average  revenue  from  the  unsettled  villages, 
changes  the  decrease  into  an  increase  of  £323  (Rs.  3230)  or  3*1  per 
cent.  Again  comparing  the  average  returns  of  the  ten  years 
before  survey  with  the  returns  for  1877-78,  the  result  is,  including 
« revenue  from  unarable  land,  an  increase  in  the  collections  of  £71 
(Rs.  710)  or  0*7  per  cent;  and  including  also  £828  (Rs.  8280),  the 
1877-78  revenue  from  the  unsettled  Government  villages,  a total 
rise  of  £899  (Rs.  8990)  or  8*6  per  cent. 

The  following  statement  shows  for  the  settled  Government 
villages  the  effects  of  the  survey  settlement  during  the  eleven  years 
ending  1877-78  : 

Pimpalner  Survey  Results,  1868-1878. 


Years. 

Area. 

Remissions. 

Collections. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Alienated. 

Unarable. 

Total. 

Assessed. 

Alienated. 

Total. 

Assessed. 

Unarable. 

Survey  Block  I.— 84  Government  Villages  settled  in  1867-68. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1866-67  ... 

25,724 

3149 

28,873 

45,440 

29,866 

453 

35,984 

322 

62 

387 

36,755 

1867-68  ... 

35,224 

4139 

39,363 

108,655 

144,682 

1935 

22,206 

853 

17 

897 

23,973 

1857-1867 

• • » 

24,638 

3066 

27,704 

46,354 

30,111 

649 

33,263 

104 

23 

426 

33,816 

1867  - 1878 

• • • 

.55,256 

4319 

59,575 

89,8.59 

15.3,815 

1046 

27,147 

616 

81 

2975 

30,819 

1877-78  ... 

... 

77,784 

4547 

82,331 

68,690 

158,315 

1006 

32,.552 

382 

145 

2560 

35,639 

Survey  Block  II.  -80  GovernxMent  Villages 

SETTLED  IN  1868-69. 

1867-68  ... 

25,084 

2732 

27,816 

49,039 

6921 

22 

74,420 

55 

79 

6132 

80,686 

1868-69  ... 

65,367 

2908 

68,275 

91,543 

95,032 

5359 

59,501 

9 

no 

2851 

62,471 

1858  - 1868 

23,865 

2663 

26,528 

49,936 

6925 

261 

66,832 

37 

52 

2543 

69,464 

1868  - 1878 

70,798 

3135 

73,9.33 

85,754 

95,196 

565 

62,958 

303 

210 

4100 

67,571 

1877-78  ... 

75,715 

3168 

78,883 

80,495 

95,514 

... 

63,226 

15 

347 

2637 

66,225 

Survey  Block  III. — 13  Government  Villages 

SETTLED  IN  1869-70. 

1868-69  ... 

4336 

312 

4648 

7549 

731 

2240 

12 

2252 

1869-70  ... 

9613 

83 

9696 

5454 

19,037 

3.979 

12 

440 

4431 

1859  - 1869 

3573 

231 

3804 

8393 

731 

1840 

1 

2 

1843 

1869  - 1878 

8841 

122 

8963 

6188 

19,036 

2539 

8 

759 

3306 

1877-78  ... 

10,116 

173 

10,288 

4863 

19,036 

2677 

• * « 

8 

1,287 

3972 

Ten  years 

before  survey  . 

52,076 

5960 

58,036 

104,683 

37,767 

910 

1,01,9.35 

141 

76 

2971 

1,0.5,123 

Since  survey 

... 

134,895 

7576 

142,471 

181,801 

268,047 

1611 

92,644 

919 

299 

7834 

1,01,696 

1877*78  ... 

... 

163,614 

7888 

171,502 

154,048 

272,865 

1006 

98,455 

397 

500 

6484 

1,05,836 

According  to  the  1879-80  returns,  the  farm  stock  in  Government 
villages  amounted  to  7305  ploughs,  3949  carts,  21,095  bullocks, 
5104  cows,  6429  buffaloes,  1018  horses,  16,127  sheep  and  goats,  and 
251  asses. 
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Of  tlie  176,320  acres  under  tillage  in  1878-79,  grain  crops 
occupied  121,781  or  69*07  per  cent,  65,759  of  them  under  hdjrij 
Penicillaria  spicata ; 22,509  under  rice,  hhdt,  Oryza  sativa;  9596 
under  harik  or  kodru,  Paspalum  scrobiculatum ; 8020  under  rdgiy 
Eleusine  coracana;  5576  under  wheat,  gahu,  Triticum  sestivum  ; 
4088  under  sdva,  Panicum  miliaceum ; 839  under  jvdri,  Sorghum 
vulgare  ; 817  under  maize,  makka,  Zea  mays;  and  4577  under 
miscellaneous  cereals.  Pulses  occupied  19,609  acres  or  11*12  per 
cent,  12,823  of  them  under  kulith,  Dolichos  bihorus  ; 3929  under 
gram,  harhhara,  Cicer  arietinum  ; 1729  under  peas,  vdtdna,  Pisum 
sativum ; 809  under  udid,  Phaseolus  mungo ; 252  under  lentils, 
masuTy  Ervum  lens;  and  67  under  ^others/  Oilseeds  occupied 
25,167  acres  or  14*27  per  cent,  15,190  of  them  under  gingelly  seed, 
tily  Sesamum  indicum,  and  9977  under  other  oilseeds.  Fibres 
occupied  8169  acres  or  4*63  per  cent,  8150  of  them  under  cotton, 
kdpuSy  Grossypium  herbaceum,  and  19  under  brown  hemp,  amhddiy 
Hibiscus  cannabinus.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  1594  acres  or 
0*90  per  cent,  634  of  them  under  sugarcane,  us,  Saccharum 
officinarum ; 585  under  chillies,  mirclii,  Capsicum  frutescens ; 85 
under  tobacco,  tamhdbkhuy  Nicotiana  tabacum,  and  the  remaining 
290  under  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1875  population  return  shows,  of  a total  population  of 
51,793  souls,  50,407  or  97*32  per  cent  Hindus  ; 1381  or  2*66  per 
cent  Musalmans  ; 4 Christians ; and  one  Parsi.  The  details  of  the 
Hindu  castes  are:  1142  Brahmans,  priests,  Grovernment  servants, 
and  traders ; 1315  Yanis,  traders  and  merchants;  12,194  Kunbis, 
1890  Malis,  44  Babars,  husbandmen  ; 696  Sonars,  gold  and  silver 
smiths;  408  Sutars,  carpenters;  117  Lohars,  blacksmiths;  801 
Shimpis,  tailors  ; 91  Kasars,  coppersmiths  ; 182  Kumbhars,  potters  ; 
11  Otaris,  founders  ; 534  Telis,  oilpressers ; 116  Rangaris,  dyers; 
48  Salis,  weavers  ; 86  Guravs,  worshippers  of  Shiv ; 60  Bhats,  bards ; 
653  Nhavis,  barbers;  164  Dhobis,  washermen;  494  Dhangars, 
shepherds;  363  Kolis  and  292  Bhois,  fishers;  185  Pardeshis, 
messengers  and  constables ; 200  Govardhans,  labourers ; 19,026 
Bhils  and  5416  Konkanis,  labourers;  830  Vanjaris,  carriers  and 
husbandmen;  523  Chambhars,  leather- workers  ; 5 Buruds  and  15 
Kaikadis,  basket-makers ; 1849  Mhars  and  137  Mangs,  village 
servants  ; 445  Gosavis,  63  Shilavants,  and  12  Joharis,  beggars. 

Sa'vda,  in  the  north-east  of  Khandesh,  including  the  petty 
divisions  of  Yaval  and  Raver,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  His 
Highness  Holkar^s  dominions,  on  the  north-east  and  east  by 
Nimar  in  the  Central  Provinces  ; on  the  south  by  the  Tapti 
separating  it  from  Nasirabad  and  Bhusaval ; and  on  the  west  by 
Chopda.  Its  area  is  866  square  miles,  474  of  them  surveyed  in  detail ; ^ 


1 The  unsurvreyed  area  mostly  consists  of  a wild  tract  of  country  lying  -within  the 
Sdtpudds,  known  as  the  Pdl  tappa.  ^ The  Pdl  valley,  stretching  about  fourteen  miles 
within  the  Satpudds,  consists  of  a rich  black  soil  plain  broken  by  knolls  and  drained 
by  the  Suki  river,  a small  stream  which,  with  most  of  the  streamlets  that,  intersect  the 
plain,  affords  a perennial  supply  of  water.  The  valley  is  said,  two  hundred  years  ago, 
to  have  contained  a large  population  and  seventy  villages  of  which  P^l  was  the 
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its  population,  according  to  the  1872  census  returns,  was  124,519 
souls  or  143*78  to  the  square  mile ; and  in  1879-80  its  realisable  land 
revenue  was  £28,273  (Rs.  2^82,730). 

The  474  square  miles  surveyed  in  detail,  all  of  them  in 
Government  villages,  contain,  according  to  the  revenue  survey, 
257,661  acres  or  84*87  per  cent  of  arable  land;  22,354  acres  or  7*36 
per  cent  of  unarable  land ; 1251  acres  or  0*41  per  cent  of  grass  ; and 
22,343  acres  or  7*36  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and 
streams.  From  the  257,661  acres  of  arable  land,  29,866  acres  have 
to  be  taken  on  account  of  alienated  lands  in  Government  villages. 
Of  the  balance  of  227,795  acres,  the  actual  area  of  arable  Government 
land,  217,874  acres  or  95*64  per  cent  were,  in  1878-79,  under  tillage. 

Savda  is  a well  wooded  unbroken  plain,  from  which  along  the 
north  the  Satpudas  rise  in  a wall-like  line.  It  is  highly  tilled  and 
thickly  peopled. 

Though  extremely  hot  from  March  to  June,  the  climate  is  healthy. 
The  average  rainfall  during  the  twelve  years  ending  1879  was  23*41 
inches. 

Notwithstanding  numerous  streams  that,  at  short  distances  and 
almost  parallel  to  each  other,  run  from  the  Satpudas  to  the  Tapti, 
the  sub-division  is  not  on  the  whole  well  provided  with  water.  The 
Tapti,  which  for  about  forty-eight  miles  forms  the  southern  boundary, 
is  the  only  important  river.  Its  tributaries  the  Bhokar,  the  Suki,  the 
Mora,  the  Harki,  and  the  Manki,  have,  owing  to  the  porous  nature 
of  the  subsoil,  the  curious  characteristic  that  from  the  base  of  the 
hills  to  about  a mile  from  the  Tapti  they  run  below  the  surface. 
Near  their  sources  some  of  them  are  strong  streams,  and  the  water 
appears  again  as  they  draw  near  the  Tapti ; but  in  the  tract  between, 
their  beds  are  dry  during  the  hot  season.  The  only  villages  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water  throughout  the  year  are  those  along  the 
Tapti  and  the  Suki.  There  were,  in  1879-80,  6299  working  wells 
with  a depth  of  from  forty  to  one  hundred  feet. 

The  prevailing  soil  is  a black  alluvial  clay  from  four  to  five  feet 
deep,  resting  on  a subsoil  of  soft  yellowish  clay,  man.  This  black 
soil  is  best  in  the  centre,  and  grows  poorer  towards  the  river  on 
the  south  and  the  hills  on  the  north.  The  varieties  of  red  and 
brown,  harad,  are  the  same  as  in  Amalner. 

In  1854-55,  the  year  of  settlement,  12,970  holdings,  hhdtds,  were 
recorded,  with  an  average  area  of  16*31  acres  and  an  average 
rental  of  £1  196-.  6d.  (Rs.  19-12-0).  Equally  divided  among  the 
agricultural  population,  these  holdings  would  for  each  person 
represent  an  allotment  of  4*29  acres  at  a yearly  rent  of  lOs.  4fd. 


chief.  The  remains  consist  of  a well  built  stone  mosque,  a mud  fort,  some  two- 
storied  buildings,  a reservoir  with  twelve  outlets,  the  lines  of  old  streets  and  several 
wells  and  fountains.  After  its  desertion,  the  valley  was  the  resort  of  a horde  of 
robbers  known  as  Kania  Bhdt’s  gang  Owing  to  its  deadly  climate,  repeated 
attempts  to  re-colonise  it  proved  unsuccessful,  till,  in  1867,  the  Collector  Mr.  Ashburner 
induced  a few  families  to  settle.  The  colony  gradually  increased  and  prospered  till 
1872,  when  there  was  a population  of  683  souls  and  a tillage  area  of  2000  acres.  Since 
1872,  the  settlement  has  somewhat  declined.  But  in  Mr.  Pollen’s  opinion,  cultivation 
is  too  firmly  established  to  allow  the  valley  to  lapse  into  its  former  deserted  state. 
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(Rs.  5-3-]).  Distributed  among  the  whole  population,  the  share 
to  each  would  amount  to  2T3  acres,  and  the  incidence  of  the  land  tax 
to  55.  l|d.  (Rs.  2-9-3). 

Savda,  including  Yaval  and  Raver,  was  the  first  part  of  the 
district  into  which  the  survey  settlement  was  introduced.  Operations 
were  begun  in  1852-53  and  finished  in  1854-55.  Of  the  three 
divisions  which  Savda  now  includes,  Savda  proper  and  Raver  were 
part  of  the  territory  made  over  to  the  Peshwa  by  the  Nizam  in 
1762.  Not  long  after  the  Peshwa  presented  Savda  to  the  Raste 
family,  and  Raver  to  Holkar,  under  whom  they  remained,  till,  in 
1818,  they  became  part  of  the  British  territory.  Yaval,  the  other 
petty  division  included  in  Savda,  was  in  1 788  given  by  Sindia,  to 
whom  it  had  been  made  over  by  one  of  the  Peshwas,  to  Dhar  Rao 
Nimbalkar,  an  officer  in  his  service,  under  whom  it  remained  till,  in 
1821,  it  lapsed  to  the  British.  In  1837  it  was  restored  to  Sindia; 
but  so  great  inconvenience  did  the  interlacing  of  Sindians  and  British 
villages  cause,  that  it  was  resumed  by  the  British  Government  in 
1843-44. 

Since  the  survey  many  changes  have  been  made  in  the  distribution 
of  the  Savda,  Yaval,  and  Raver  villages.  Yaval,  which  in  1855 
was  a separate  sub-division,  now  (1880)  forms  a subordinate 
division  under  Savda,  and  the  total  number  of  settled  Government 
villages  under  Savda,  Raver,  and  Yaval,  has  been  raised  from  214  to 
232.  Of  305,  the  present  (1880)  total  number  of  Savda  villages, 
ninety-one  form  the  mamlatdaPs  division ; eighty-one  the  subordinate 
division  of  Yaval ; and  133  the  subordinate  division  of  Raver.  Of  the 
Savda  villages,  all  of  them  belonging  to  Government,  seventy-seven 
were  settled  in  1854-55,  thirteen  in  1855-56,  and  one  in  1873-74.  Of 
the  Yaval  villages,  all  of  them  belonging  to  Government,  fifty-nine 
were  settled  in  1854-55,  and  twenty-two  in  1856-57.  Of  the  Raver 
villages,  seventy-three,  three  alienated  and  seventy  untraceable  Pal 
villages  have  not  been  surveyed ; the  remaining  sixty  Government 
villages  were  settled  in  1855-56.  Lying  together  along  the  north 
bank  of  the  Tapti,  in  the  extreme  north-east  of  the  district,  Savda 
and  Y4val  closely  resemble  each  other.  At  the  time  of  the  survev, 
from  the  Tapti,  north  to  the  wall  of  the  Satpuda  hills,  the  lands  of 
the  sub-division  stretched  a well-wooded  richly-tilled  plain  without 
rocks  and  unbroken  by  hollows  or  risings.  Close  to  the  Tapti  the 
soil  was  somewhat  shallow  and  poor.  Further  north  it  gradually 
passed  into  a rich  alluvial  black  without  rock  or  gravel  to  a depth 
of  over  ninety  feet.  Nearer  the  Satpud4s,  changing  first  into  brown 
and  then  into  red,  it  again  became  poorer.  The  nearness  of  the 
Satpudas  generally  ensured  a plentiful  supply  of  rain,  and  the  people 
were  healthy,  though  from  March  to  June  the  heat  was  intense.  Savda 
was  a great  cattle  market  for  valuable  Nimar  and  Berar  animals 
as  well  as  for  local  produce,  and  there  were  three  other  well  attended 
marts,  Faizpur,  Y4val,  and  Sankli.  The  country  was  badly  off  for 
roads.  ^ The  only  highway  was  a forty  feet  wide  fair  weather  track, 
a continuation  of  the  Hoshingabad  and  Asirgad  road.  Along  this 
in  the  fair  season  large  quantities  of  opium,  cotton,  and  linseed 
passed  to  the  coast.  Many  men  in  the  larger  villages  earned  most 
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of  their  living  as  carriers,  travelling  with  a cart  and  pair  of  bullocks 
to  Bhiwndi  in  Thana.  The  charge  was  from  £1  10^.  to  £1  14s. 
(Rs.  15 -Rs.  17)  and  there  was  the  chance  of  a return  load.  But 
especially  below  the  Sahyadris,  from  want  of  water  and  fodder,  the 
cattle  suffered  severely  and  often  died.  So  hard  and  risky 
was  the  employment,  that  it  was  expected  that  with  a little 
encouragement  from  lighter  rates  most  of  these  cartmen  would 
readily  give  up  carrying  and  take  to  tillage.  Almost  the  whole 
sub-division  was  highly  cultivated.^  The  only  exception  was  the 
north  of  Yaval,  where,  besides  eleven  unclassified  villages,  there  were 
20,000  acres  of  arable  waste.  Most  of  these  waste  lands  were  of  light 
soil  well  suited  for  cotton,  dl,  bdjri,  snnd  jvdri.  In  Yaval,  Indian 
millet  was  the  chief  crop  and  in  Savda,  Indian  millet  and  wheat 
were  grown  to  about  an  equal  extent.  The  villages  along  its  banks 
were  well  supplied  with  water  from  the  Tapti,  and  further  north, 
though  the  wells  were  deep,  they  yielded  plentiful  supplies.  In 
every  sort  of  tillage  the  husbandmen  used  manure  freely,  and  from 
the  demand  from  opium  gardens,  manure  usually  fetched  about  a 
rupee  a cart.  The  1851  census  gave  59,438  souls  for  Savda  and 
32,394  for  Yaval,  or  a total  of  91,832  ; of  these  about  1000  families 
were  weavers,  between  200  and  300  dyers,  and  the  rest  husband- 
men. In  spite  of  their  skilful  tillagn  the  cultivators,  though 
apparently  better  off  and  better  clothed  than  any  similar  class  in 
the  Deccan,  were  as  a body  just  as  deeply  indebted,  and  it  seemed 
that  the  owners  of  garden  lands,  getting  credit  more  readily  from 
the  moneylenders,  were  much  more  deeply  involved  in  debt  than 
those  who  had  only  dry  crop  fields. 

In  1819,  the  year  after  Savda  came  into  British  possession. 
Captain  Briggs  arranged  the  soil  into  classes,  fixing  for  the 
first  class  a depth  of  three  feet  and  a rate  of  IO.9.  8d.  an  acre 
(Rs.  4 a higha).  This  classification  was  rough  and  imperfect,  and 
so  large  an  area  was  included  in  the  first  class  that  much  land 
was  thrown  up.  Next  year,  in  consequence  of  the  decrease  in 
cultivation,  the  rates  of  each  village  were  fixed  by  a committee, 
panchdit,  of  the  village  headmen,  the  deshmukJi,  an  d his  agent,  gumdsta. 
The  rates  thus  fixed,  except  in  some  cases  where  reductions  were 
afterwards  granted,  remained  in  force  till  the  introduction  of  the 
revenue  survey.  In  1854  these  rates,  except  in  rare  cases,  were 
fairly  equal,  the  best  dry  crop  soils  in  most  villages  paying  an 
uniform  rent  of  6s.  b^d.  an  acre  (Rs.  2-6-9  a higha).  In  the  survey 
superintendent’s  opinion,  these  rates,  though  in  force  for  a series 
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' These  sub-divisions,  were  very  well  cultivated  and  the  people  were  in  better 
circumstances  than  in  any  other  sub-division  of  Khdndesh.  The  Collector  Mr, 
Mansfield  was  of  opinon  that  in  the  course  of  a very  few  years  there  would  be  no 
waste  land  left.  The  only  disadvantage  these  two  sub-divisions  laboured  under  was 
their  being  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Tipti  which  all  produce  for  Bombay,  cotton, 
linseed,  and  others,  had  to  cross.  The  river  being  too  broad  to  be  bridged,  could 
only  be  forded.  But  approaches  of  durable  material  to  the  fords  at  Bordval,  on  the 
high  road  from  Bombay  to  Central  India,  were  likely  to  cost  a large  sum,  owing  to  the 
height  of  the  banks  and  the  sandy  soil  they  were  composed  of.  Some  measure  was 
necessary  to  relieve  the  enormous  traffic  from  the  great  inconvenience  to  which  it 
was  exposed.  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  26  of  1858,  X.  3021-3022. 
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of  years,  bore  heavily  on  the  cultivators  and  were  maintained  only 
by  the  grant  of  free  remissions  in  bad  years,  and  from  the  fact  that 
the  moneylenders  prevented  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  poor 
cultivator,  and  in  bad  seasons  helped  him  with  grain  and  money 
advances.  The  effect  of  these  high  rates  had  been  to  confine  tillage 
to  the  best  soils.  For  settlement  purposes  the  fifty-seven  Savda 
villages  were  (1855),  as  regards  their  dry  crop  lands,  distributed 
over  four  classes  with  maximum  acre  rates  varying  from  3^.  to  4^.  9d. 
(Rs.l-8-Rs.  2-6).  As  regards  water  rates,  no  cess  was  levied  from 
lands  watered  from  wells  more  than  sixty  feet  deep.  Lands 
watered  from  wells  of  less  than  sixty  feet  deep  paid  6s.  (Rs.  3) 
an  acre  in  first  and  second  class  villages,  and  5s.  (Rs.  2-8)  an 
acre  in  other  villages.  The  immediate  result  of  these  new  rates  was 
to  reduce  the  revenue  from  £12,295  (Rs.  1,22,950),  the  actual 
receipts  in  1852-53,  to  £8685  (Rs.  86,850),  or  a fall  of  29*36  per 
cent. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  changes  in  detail  ; 


Savda  Settlement^  1854-55. 


Class. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Former. 

Survey. 

Collections. 

Rental. 

Acre  Rate. 

1818-19  to 
1852-53. 

1852-53. 

1853-54. 

Average 

Maximum, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs.  a.  p. 

Rs.  a. 

I 

4 

24,720 

26,172 

22,421 

17,449 

1 13  0 

2 6 

II 

18 

38,558 

48,832 

42,105 

34,580 

1 10  10 

2 4 

Ill 

32 

30,764 

44,865 

36,703 

32,394 

15  0 

2 2 

IV 

3 

2407 

3082 

2388 

2429 

0 11  2 

1 8 

Total  ... 

57 

96,449 

1,22,951 

1,03,617 

86,852 

17  9 

The  eighty-three  Yaval  villages  surveyed  between  1852  and 
1854  were,  as  regards  dry  crop  lands,  distributed  over  five  classes, 
with  maximum  acre  rates  ranging  between  2s.  6d.  and  4s.  6d. 
(Rs.  1-4  - Rs.  2-4).  As  regards  garden  cultivation,  the  maximum 
acre  rate  for  land  watered  from  wells  less  than  sixty  feet  deep 
was  6s.  (Rs.  3)  for  villages  round  Savda,  and  5s.  (Rs.  2-8)  for  other 
villages.  The  immediate  result  of  the  new  rates  was  to  lower 
the  revenue  from  £10,055  (Rs.  1,00,550)  in  1852-53  to  £8270 
(Rs.  82,700),  or  a fall  of  seventeen  per  cent.  The  following  state- 
ment gives  the  changes  in  detail  ; 


Ydval  Settlement,  1854^55. 


Class. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Former. 

Survey, 

Collections, 

Rental. 

Aci’e  Rate. 

1820  to  1837 
and  1844 
to  1854, 

1852-53. 

1853-54. 

Average. 

Maximum. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

Rs.  a. 

I 

6 

11,764 

12,993 

12,198 

7735 

1 7 0 

2 4 

II 

34 

54,492 

69,946 

62,935 

51,165 

1 1 5 

2 2 

Ill 

8 

1081 

2657 

2442 

3532 

0 14  3 

2 0 

IV 

16 

9250 

11,362 

10,843 

12,918 

0 12  4 

1 12 

V 

20 

1658 

3588 

3507 

7350 

0 6 3 

1 4 

Total  ... 

83 

78,245 

1,00,546 

91,925 

82,700 

0 14  10 
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The  Raver  petty  division,  surveyed  between  1853  and  1855,  lies 
in  the  extreme  north  of  the  district,  and  as  the  north  boundary 
of  Khandesh  was  not  then  fixed,  the  area  of  Raver  could  not  be 
correctly  ascertained  at  the  time  of  survey.  The  area  surveyed, 
83,011  acres  or  130  square  miles,  was  supposed  to  contain  all  the 
land  likely  to  be  brought  under  tillage.  The  deserted  lands  of  Pal 
tappa  were  entirely  left  out.  The  town  of  Pal,  of  which  in  1856 
traces  still  remained,  lay  about  six  miles  from  the  opening  of  a valley 
which,  deserted  since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
for  several  years  the  head-quarters  of  a band  of  robbers  known  as 
Kania^s  gan  g (1 81 9) . At  the  time  of  the  survey  its  climate  was  deadly, 
but  it  was  thought  that  if  the  brushwood  were  cleared,  settlers 
might  be  tempted  to  try  and  bring  it  under  tillage.  Except  close 
under  the  hills,  where  the  ground  was  slightly  uneven  and  con- 
siderably cut  by  small  ravines,  the  whole  sub-division  was  perfectly 
flat.  Especially  near  villages  it  was  well  clothed  with  mango  and 
tamarind  trees.  In  the  north  near  the  hills  the  soil  was  somewhat 
light.  In  other  parts  it  was  a fine  rich  vegetable  mould  of  varying 
depth.  Wells  were  few  and  the  great  depth  of  the  water  prevented 
irrigation  being  practised  to  any  considerable  extent.  The  chief 
water  supply  was  the  Tapti,  and  some  of  its  tributaries  whose  banks 
were  thickly  lined  with  villages.  The  only  irrigation  channel,  pat, 
was  one  in  the  town  of  Raver  that  commanded  an  area  of  3|-§- 
acres.  From  the  great  depth  at  which  water  was  found  many  of 
the  villages  were  without  wells  and  the  whole  number  was  only  638., 
Of  these  sixteen  were  public,  171  unserviceable,  twenty-nine  repair- 
able, and  422  in  use.  Though  extremely  hot  in  April,  May,  and 
June,  the  climate  was  generally  healthy.  The  main  line  of  road 
through  Raver,  from  Burhanpur  to  Savda,  crossed  the  Tapti  at 
Boraval,  and  passing  south  joined  the  made  road  to  Bombay.  The 
great  depth  of  the  Tapti  bed  was  a serious  difficulty  to  the  traffic. 
Every  year  many  carts  were  broken  and  many  bullocks  damaged, 
and  the  water  was  often  high  enough  to  harm  the  contents  of 
the  carts.  Of  market  towns  there  were  three.  Raver,  Ainpur,  and 
Rasulpura,  each  with  a weekly  market.  Besides  articles  of  local 
make  and  other  necessaries  for  local  use,  cotton  and  linseed 
were  bought  by  wholesale  merchants  and  sent  in  large  quantities 
to  Bombay.  During  the  thirty-seven  years  ending  1854,  the 
population  of  Raver  rose  from  13,975  to  22,2  78,  or  59  per  cent,  and 
the  live  stock  from  15,806  to  25,872.^  Except  Raver,  the  head- 
quarters, no  village  could  (1856)  boast  of  more  than  one  or  two 
substantial  brick  houses.  These  were  generally  owned  by  village 
officers  or  moneylenders.  The  rest  of  the  people  lived  in  most 
primitive  mud  huts,  covered  in  the  case  of  the  middle  classes  with 
flat  mud  roofs,  and  in  the  case  of  the  poorer  classes  with  thin 
thatch.  According  to  the  assistant  superintendent  of  survey,  though 
quiet,  able-bodied,  and  intelligent,  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  mean, 
vicious,  and  extremely  lazy.  The  women,  more  active  than  the 
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^ The  details  were,  arise  in  bullocks  and  buffaloes  from  3145  in  1818  to  8045  in 
1854,  in  cows  and  calves  from  6147  to  8448,  in  she-buflFaloes  from  2674  to  3703,  in 
horses  from  178  to  288,  and  in  sheep  from  3662  to  5388. 
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meiij  besides  tbeir  domestic  duties,  weeded  the  fields,  and  helped 
in  reaping  and  in  taking  the  produce  to  market.  The  moneylenders 
were  mean,  selfish,  and  heartless,  having  the  bulk  of  the  people 
at  their  mercy,  and  charging  from  forty  to  sixty  per  cent  interest. 
The  moneylenders  and  a few  of  the  richer  holders  would  be  the  chief 
gainers  by  any  lowering  of  assessment  rates. 

Of  seventy-eight  villages  four  alienated  were  not  surveyed.  Of 
the  seventy-four  Government  villages  seventy-one  were  thoroughly 
measured  by  the  chain  and  cross  staff,  and  three  were  partially 
surveyed ; the  site  of  Lonara,  a deserted  village  believed  to  have 
been  among  the  hills,  could  not  be  identified.  For  purposes  of 
assessment,  the  seventy-four  Government  villages  were  grouped 
into  five  classes  with  maximum  acre  rates  varying  from  4s.  9d.  to  2s.  6c?. 
(Rs.  2-6  - Rs.  1-4).  The  first  class,  with  a maximum  dry  crop 
acre  rate  of  4s.  9c?.  (Rs.  2-6),  comprised  the  larger  villages  or 
towns  where  weekly  markets  were  held.  The  second  class,  with  a 
maximum  dry  crop  acre  rate  of  4s.  6c?.  (Rs.  2-4),  comprised  such 
villages  as  were  either  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
market  towns  or  on  the  high  road  from  Savda  to  Burhanpur.  The 
third  class,  with  a maximum  dry  crop  acre  rate  of  4s.  (Rs.  2),  included 
those  villages  to  which  the  principal  markets  were  less  accessible. 
The  fourth  class,  with  a maximum  dry  crop  acre  rate  of  3s.  6c?. 
(Rs.  1-12),  included  villages  very  inconveniently  placed  with  respect 
to  markets  or  bordering  on  the  Satpuda  hills.  The  fifth  class,  with 
a maximum  dry  crop  acre  rate  of  2s.  6c?.  (Rs.  1-4),  included  such 
villages  as  in  a greater  degree  were  liable  to  the  disadvantages  of 
the  fourth  group.  Most  of  these,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Satpuda 
hills,  were  uninhabited  and  only  partially  tilled  by  people  from  the 
neighbouring  villages.  The  soil  was  inferior,  covered  with  thick 
stunted  brushwood,  and  from  its  want  of  depth,  incapable  of  absorbing 
any  large  quantity  of  water.  The  area  of  garden  tillage  was 
very  limited.  Land  under  well  irrigation  was  assessed  at  6s.  (Rs.  3) 
an  acre  in  villages  in  the  first  and  second  classes,  and  at  5s.  (Rs.  2-8) 
in  the  rest.  Wells  from  which  water  had  to  be  lifted  to  a height 
of  more  than  forty-five  feet  were  exempted.  The  immediate  result 
of  the  new  rates  was,  compared  with  the  average  of  the  five  previous 
years,  a fall  of  £2697  (Rs.  26,970). 

The  following  statement  gives  the  changes  in  detail  : 

Raver  Settlement,  1865-66. 


Class. 

Vil- 

lages. 

FO  RMER. 

Survey. 

Assessment. 

Collections. 

Assess- 

ment, 

1854-55. 

Rental. 

Acre  Rate. 

1818-19 

to 

1854-55. 

1853-54. 

1854-55. 

Average. 

Maxi- 

munn.. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

R.  a.  p. 

Rs.  a. 

I 

2 

11,005 

13,266 

15,093 

"1 

r 

13,767 

15  3 

2 6 

II 

38 

36,865 

48,370 

53,338 

I 

47,165 

1 7 0 

2 4 

Ill 

14 

) 1,19,327  4 

6866 

9178 

9892 

y 50,814^ 

10,223 

1 1 10 

2 0 

IV 

6 

981 

1677 

1640 

I 

2231 

0 13  3 

1 12 

V 

14 

J 1 

1484 

2145 

2186 

J 

L 

5928 

0 8 9 

1 4 

Total  . . . 

74 

1,19,327 

57,201 

74,636 

82,149 

50,814 

79,314 

13  4 

... 
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An  examination  of  the  results  of  the  survey  in  the  chief  blocks 
of  136  villages  settled  in  1854-55  and  seventy-three  in  1855-56, 
gives  the  following  results. 

In  the  block  of  136  villages,  the  figures  of  the  settlement  year, 
compared  with  those  of  the  year  before,  show  an  increase  in  the 
occupied  area  of  4965  acres  ; and  a fall  in  the  waste  of  89,701  acres, 
in  the  remissions  of  £2554  (Rs.  25,540),  and  in  the  collections  of 
£6463  (Rs.  64,630).  A comparison  of  the  figures  of  the  settle- 
ment year  with  the  average  of  the  previous  ten  years  shows  an 
increase  in  the  occupied  area  of  7234  acres,  and  a fall  in  the  waste 
of  90,190  acres,  in  the  remissions  of  £2872  (Rs.  28,720),  and  in  the 
collections  of  £4466  (Rs.  44,660).  During  the  twenty-four  years 
(1854-55  to  1877-78)  since  the  introduction  of  survey  rates,  yearly 
remissions  have  been  granted,  the  largest  sums  being  £11,028 
(Rs.  1,10,280)  in  1855-56,  and £770  (Rs.  7700)  in  1860-61.  Compared 
with  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years,  the  average  of  the 
twenty -four  years  since  the  survey  settlement  shows  an  increase  in 
the  occupied  area  of  44,243  acres ; and  a fall  in  the  waste  of 
126,026  acres,  in  the  remissions  of  £2590  (Rs.  25,900),  and  in  the 
collections  of  £1386  (Rs.  13,860).  In  the  block  of  seventy-three 
villages,  the  figures  of  the  settlement  year,  compared  with  those  of 
the  year  before,  show  an  increase  in  the  occupied  area  of  13,113 
acres  and  in  the  remissions  of  £3785  (Rs.  37,850),  a fall  in  the 
waste  of  53,810  acres  and  in  the  collections  of  £5569  (Rs.  55,690). 
A comparison  of  the  figures  of  the  settlement  year  with  the 
average  of  the  previous  ten  years  shows  an  increase  in  the  occupied 
area  of  15,039  acres,  and  in  the  remissions  of  £3006  (Rs.  30,060), 
a fall  in  the  waste  of  55,464  acres,  and  in  the  collections  of  £4121 
(Rs.  41,210).  During  the  twenty-three  years  (1855-56  to  1877-78) 
since  the  introduction  of  survey  rates,  yearly  remissions  have  been 
granted,  the  largest  sums  being  £3973  (Rs.  39,730)  in  1855-56 
and  £3576  (Rs.  35,760)  in  1860-61.  Compared  with  the  average  of 
the  ten  previous  years,  the  average  of  the  twenty-three  years  since 
the  survey  settlement  shows  an  increase  in  the  occupied  area  of 
27,243  acres  and  in  the  collections  of  £502  (Rs.  5020) ; and  a fall  in 
the  waste  of  67,787  acres  and  in  the  remissions  of  £637  (Rs.  6370). 

Adding  to  the  fig'ures  of  these  two  groups  the  details  of  the 
remaining  twenty-three  settled  Government  villages,  the  result  for 
the  whole  sub-division  is,  comparing  the  average  returns  of  the 
ten  years  before  the  survey  with  those  of  the  years  of  survey  rates, 
an  increase  in  the  occupied  area  of  79,572  acres  • and  a fall  in  the 
waste  of  204,602  acres ; in  the  remissions  of  £3335  (Rs.  33,350) ; 
and  in  the  collections,  including  revenue  from  unarable  land,  a 
decrease  of  £206  (Rs.  2060)  or  0*79  per  cent.  Comparing  the 
average  returns  of  the  ten  years  before  survey  with  the  returns 
for  1877-78,  the  result  is,  including  revenue  from  un arable  land,  an 
increase  of  £1762  (Rs.  17,620)  or  6’8  per  cent. 

The  following  statement  shows  for  the  settled  Government 
villages^  the  effects  of  the  survey  settlement  during  the  twenty -four 
years  ending  1877-78  : 


I Of  these,  for  ten  villages  full  yearly  details  are  not  available. 
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Sdvda  Survey  Results,  1855-1878. 


Years. 

Area. 

1 — 

Remissions. 

Collections. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Alienated. 

Un  arable. 

Total. 

Assessed. 

Alienated. 

Total. 

Assessed. 

Unarable. 

i 

Survey  Block  I.--136  Government  Villages  settled  in  1854-55. 

A cres. 

Acres- 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1853-54 

93,001 

18,738 

111,739 

138,028 

65,548 

27,954 

1,93,270 

5476 

962 

1,99,708 

1854-56 

97,666 

19,038 

116,704 

48,327 

29,432 

2417 

1,28,664 

... 

5448 

387 

1,34,499 

1844-  1854  .. 

84.887 

24,583 

109,470 

138,517 

63,538 

31,142 

1,7.3,920 

... 

4849 

778 

1,79,547 

1854-1878  ... 

132,712 

21,001 

153,713 

12,491 

29,144 

5244 

1,55,627 

270 

9014 

1498 

1,66,409 

1877-78 

138,380 

21,840 

160,220 

7565 

28,108 

122 

1,63,488 

188 

11,677 

2421 

1,77,774 

Survey  Block  II. — 73  Government  Villages  settled  in  1856-56. 

1854-65 

34,090 

4659 

38,749 

72,252 

25,786 

1885 

81,460 

71 

30 

76 

81,637 

1855-56 

46,960 

4902 

51,862 

18,442 

11,874 

39,731 

25,835 

24 

13 

223 

26,095 

1845-1855  ... 

30,943 

5880 

36,823 

73,906 

25,840 

9666 

66,902 

162 

18 

83 

67,165 

1855-1878  ... 

o8,9:>6 

5071 

64,066 

6119 

11.999 

3300 

71,502 

158 

448 

564 

72,672 

1877-78 

64,059 

5217 

69,276 

940 

12,065 

10 

77.800 

9 

673 

470 

78,952 

Survey  Block  III.— 22  Government  Villages  settled  in  1856-57. 

1855-56 

5985 

2646 

8631 

14,677 

8022 

9296 

4625 

269 

127 

5021 

1866-57 

7216 

2808 

10,024 

8234 

2776 

176 

9545 

557 

7 

10,109 

1846-1856  ... 

51.53 

2922 

8075 

14,869 

8745 

1224 

10,459 

459 

103 

11,021 

1856-1878  ... 

13,274 

2830 

16,104 

4074 

3080 

136 

15,618 

9 

1288 

146 

17,061 

1877-78 

14,994 

3020 

18,014 

3177 

3457 

... 

17,165 

... 

1728 

206 

19,099 

Survey  Block  IV. — 1 Government  Village  settled  in  1873-74. 

1872-73 

581 

85 

666 

2 

122 

1733 

6 

23 

1762 

1873-74 

617 

92 

709 

22 

53 

1299 

... 

13 

1312 

1863-1873 

573 

92 

665 

3 

146 

1747 

... 

4 

57 

1808 

1873-1878 

630 

92 

722 

9 

53 

1310 

1 

13 

14 

'1338 

1877-78 

639 

92 

731 

... 

53 

... 

1318 

13 

3 

1334 

Ten  years 

before  survey 

121,556 

33,477 

155,033 

227,295 

98,269 

42,032 

2,53,028 

162 

5.330 

1021 

2,59,541 

Since  survey... 

205,611 

28,994 

234,605 

22,693 

44,276 

8680 

2,44,057 

438 

10,763 

2222 

2,.57'480 

1877-78 

218,072 

.30,169 

248,241 

11,682 

43,683 

132 

2,59,771 

197 

14091 

3100 

2, 77', 159 

According  to  the  1879-80  returns,  the  farm  stock  in  Government 
villages  amounted  to  7277  ploughs,  7716  carts,  30,771  bullocks, 
20,374  cows,  11,823  buffaloes,  830  horses,  20,595  sheep  and  goats, 
and  1084  asses. 

Of  the  217,874acres  under  tillage  in  1878-79,  grain  crops  occupied 
125,846  acres  or  57*76  per  cent,  75,521  of  them  under  jvdri, 
Sorghum  vulgare  ; 37,967  under  hdjri,  Penicillaria  spicata;  12,221 
under  wheat,  gahu,  Triticum  aestivum  ; 29  under  maize,  makka,  Zea 
mays  ^ 36  under  rice,  hliat,  Oryza  sativaj  and  72  under  miscellaneous 
cereals.  Pulses  occupied  11,902  acres  or  5*46  per  cent,  9753  of 
them  under  tur,  Cajanus  indicus  j 1895  under  gram,  harhhara,  Cicer 
arietinum  j 111  under  kulitJif  Dolichos  biflorus  j 94  under  peas, 
vdtdna,  Pisum  sativum  ; 10  under  udid,  Phaseolus  mungo  ; and 
39  under  ^ others.^  Oilseeds  occupied  18,925  acres  or  8*68  per  cent, 
11,608  of  them  under  gingelly  seed,  Sesamum  indicum  ; 4136 
under  linseed,  alshij  Linum  usitatissimum,  and  3181  under  other 
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oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied  54,421  acres  or  24*97  per  cent,  all  under 
cotton,  kd^us,  Grossypium  herbaceum.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied 
6780  acres  or  3*11  per  cent,  1541  of  tbem  under  chillies,  mirchij 
Capsicum  frutescens  ; 1327  under  tobacco,  tamhdhJiu,  Nicotiana 
tabacum ; 639  under  indigo,  gtili,  Indigofera  tinctoria  ; 35  under 
sugarcane,  us,  Saccharum  oflBcinarum  ; and  the  remaining  3238 
under  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1875  population  return  shows,  of  a total  population  of 
124,519  souls,  110,252  or  88*54  per  cent  Hindus;  14,258  or 
11*45  per  cent  Musalmans ; and  9 Christians.  The  details  of  the 
Hindu  castes  are  : 4481  Brahmans,  priests.  Government  servants, 
and  traders;  4 Shenvis,  writers;  3107  Vanis,  136  Kalals,  77 
Bhadbhunjas,  and  10  Halvais,  traders  and  merchants ; 50,678 
Kunbis,  4219  Md,lis,  1338  Hakshanis,  420  Alkaris,  116  Hatkars, 
63  Bharadis,  and  48  Bunkars,  husbandmen ; 1771  Sonars,  gold  and 
silver  smiths;  1315  Sutars,  carpenters;  558  Loh^rs,  blacksmiths  ; 
1492  Shimpis,  tailors  ; 417  Kasars,  coppersmiths  ; 905  Kumbhars, 
potters;  116  Dhigv4ns,  saddlers;  192  Lonaris,  cement-makers; 
168  Beldars,  bricklayers;  57  Otaris,  founders;  1989  Telis,oil- 
pressers;  1576  Salis  and  1246  Koshtis,  weavers;  1067  Rangaris, 
dyers;  21  Gadris,  wool  weavers;  512  Bhats,  bards;  480  Guravs, 
worshippers  of  Shiv;  1852  Nhavis,  barbers  ; 621  Dhobis, 
washermen;  2238  Dhangars,  shepherds;  7525  Kolis  and  509 
Bhois,  fishers ; 1997  Rajputs,  messengers  and  constables  ; 843 
Bd^ris,  betel-leaf  sellers ; 106  Dangats,  98  Khangars,  31  Sortis,  and 
11  Akarmasas,  labourers;  1052  Bhils  and  73  Gonds,  labourers; 
2009  Yanjaris,  carriers  and  husbandmen;  157  P^rdhis,  game-snarers; 
1696  Chambh^rs,  leather-workers;  9023  Mhars  and  667  Mangs, 
village" servants;  37  Kaikadis,  basket-makers  ; 8 Bhangis,  scavengers; 
460  Gosavis,  200  Kolhdtis,  442  Manbhavs,  and  18  Shilavants, 
beggars. 

Sha'ha'da,  one  of  the  north-western  sub-divisions,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Barvani  state,  on  the  east  by  Shirpur,  on  the 
south  by  the  Tapti  separating  it  from  Nandurbar  and  Yirdel,  and 
on  the  west  by  Taloda.  Its  area  is  490  square  miles,  353  of  them 
surveyed  in  detail ; ^ its  population,  according  to  the  1872  census,  was 
46,228  souls  or  94*34  to  the  square  mile  ; and  in  1879-80  its 
realisable  land  revenue  was  £21,461  (Rs.  2,14,610). 

The  353  square  miles  surveyed  in  detail,  all  of  them  in  Government 
villages,  contained  according  to  the  revenue  survey  200,338  acres 
or  88*72  per  cent  of  arable  land  ; 11,188  acres  or  4*95  per  cent 
of  unarable  land;  519  acres  or  0*23  per  cent  of  grass  ; and  13,777 
acres  or  6*10  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams. 
From  the  200,338  acres  of  arable  land,  11,581  acres  have  to  be 
taken  on  account  of  alienated  lands  in  Government  villages.  Of 
the  balance  of  188,757  acres,  the  actual  area  of  arable  Government 
land,  112,379  acres  or  59*53  per  cent  were,  in  1878-79,  under  tillage. 

In  the  north  the  Satpudas  throw  out  several  spurs  along 
the  eastern  boundary  enclosing  one  of  the  richest  black  soil  plains 


^ The  unsurveyed  area  chiefly  consists  of  a wild  tract  of  country  lying  within  the 
Sdtpudds,  inhabited  by  Bhils. 
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in  KMndesli.  Tliis  plain  is  broken  by  a low  range  of  disconnected 
bills. 

Tbe  climate  of  the  open  portion  is  not  unhealthy,  but  the  villages 
lying  along  the  base  of  the  Satpudas  and  in  the  thick  western 
forests  are  most  malarious.  Fevers  and  spleen  diseases  are  common. 
Except  in  April  and  May,  the  sub-division  is  unsafe  for  Europeans. 
The  average  rainfall  during  the  twelve  years  ending  1879  was  23T6 
inches. 

Although  the  sub-division  possesses  two  perennial  streams,  the 
Tapti  forming  the  southern  boundary  for  a distance  of  twenty-seven 
miles  and  its  tributary  the  Gomi,  it  is  on  the  whole  scantily 
provided  with  surface  water.  The  Gomi  enters  from  the  north- 
east, and  in  its  south-westerly  course  passes  the  town  of  ShahMa 
and  joins  the  Tapti  near  Prakasha.  By  means  of  a masonry  dam 
it  irrigates  the  lands  of  eight  villages.  The  Gomi  and  its  tributaries 
the  Umbri  and  the  Sasri,  and  several  other  minor  streams  with 
water  for  part  of  the  year  only,  have  all  of  them  their  sources  in 
the  Satpudas.  There  were,  in  1879-80,  741  working  wells  with  a 
depth  of  from  twenty-five  to  sixty  feet. 

The  prevailing  black  soil  is  a rich  loam  resting  on  a yellowish 
subsoil. 

In  1863-64,  the  year  of  settlement,  4475  holdings,  hhdtds,  were 
recorded,  with  an  average  area  of  2 3 ’44  acres  and  an  average  rental 
of  £4  2.9.  fc?.  (Rs.  41-0-6).  Equally  divided  among  the  agricultural 
population,  these  holdings  would  for  each  person  represent  an 
allotment  of  8*13  acres  at  a yearly  rent  of  £1  8s.  b^d,  (Rs.  14-3--8). 
Distributed  among  the  whole  population,  the  share  to  each  would 
amount  to  3*54  acres,  and  the  incidence  of  the  land  tax  to  12s. 
4^d,  (Rs.  6-3-1). 

This  sub-division  in  1370  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Gujarat, 
and  was  invaded  and  laid  waste  by  Malik  Rfija  the  founder  of  the 
Khfindesh  kingdom.  He  was  in  turn  ousted  by  the  Gujarat  forces, 
commanded  by  King  Muzaffar  Shah.  It  subsequently  formed  part 
of  the  Moghal  empire,  and  passed,  after  the  battle  of  Kharda 
(1795),  into  the  possession  of  the  Peshwa,  by  whom  it  was  granted 
in  saranjdm  jdgir  to  Malharrao  Holkar.  It  remained  with  Holkar 
until  1818,  when,  by  the  treaty  of  Mandesar,  with  other  territory 
belonging  to  him,  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Satpuda  hills,  it  was 
ceded  to  the  British.  Under  the  Muhammadan  rule  this  sub- 
division is  said  to  have  been  in  a flourishing  condition,  and  the 
town  of  Sultanpur  to  have  been  the  headquarters  of  the  sub-division, 
to  which  it  gave  its  name.  At  Sultanpur,  now  in  rains  and  only 
inhabited  by  a few  Bhils  and  Vanjaris,  at  Javad  and  other  villages 
are  extensive  ruins  of  temples,  wells,  and  tombs,  which,  with  the 
well  marked  sites  of  numerous  deserted  villages,  show  that  the 
country  must  at  one  time  have  had  a large  and  flourishing 
population.  The  decline  probably  dates  from  the  failure  in  Moghal 
power  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Its  ruin  was  completed  by  the 
ravages  of  HolkaPs  army  in  1802  and  the  famine  of  1803,  followed 
by  the  incursions  of  Bhils,  who  had  taken  to  the  Satpuda  hills. 
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and  who^  as  well  as  marauding  parties  of  Pendharis  and  other 
freebooters^  overran  the  country.  In  1818,  when  it  came  under 
British  rule,  the  country  was  nearly  empty ; tillage  was  almost  at  a 
standstill;  and  the  state  of  the  few  people  who  remained  was 
miserable. 

In  Shahada,  the  survey  measurements,  begun  in  1853-54,  and  the 
classifications,  begun  in  1859-60,  were  both  finished  in  1869-70. 
Of  202  the  present  (1880)  number  of  villages,  forty-two,  thirteen 
plough-rate,  nine  deserted,  and  twenty  alienated,  have  not  been 
settled.  Of  the  remaining  160  villages,^  all  of  them  Government, 
eighty-eight  were  settled  in  1863-64,  forty-eight  in  1865-66,  three 
in  1866-67,  and  twenty-one  in  1869-70. 

An  examination  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
chief  survey  blocks  of  eighty-eight  villages  settled  in  1863-64,  and  of 
forty-eight  settled  in  1865-66,  gives  the  following  results.  In  the 
block  of  eighty-eight  villages  the  figures  of  the  settlement  year, 
contrasted  with  those  of  the  year  before  settlement,  show  an  increase 
in  the  occupied  area  of  4963  acres,  in  the  waste  of  9533  acres,  and 
in  the  remissions  of  £1363  (Rs.  13,630);  and  a decrease  in  the 
collections  of  £340  (Rs.  3400) . A comparison  of  the  figures  of  the 
settlement  year  with  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years  shows 
an  increase  in  the  occupied  area  of  15,573  acres,  and  in  the  waste  of 
257  acres.  As  regards  revenue  there  is  an  increase  in  the  remissions 
of  £774  (Rs.  7740),  and  in  the  collections  of  £1730  (Rs.  17,300). 
During  the  fifteen  years  (1863-64  to  1877-78)  that  the  survey  rates  of 
assessment  have  been  in  force,  yearly  remissions  have  been  granted, 
the  largest  sums  being  £1518  (Rs.  15,180)  in  1863-64  and  £1008 
(Rs.  10,080)  in  1871-72.  Compared  with  the  average  of  the  ten 
previous  years  the  average  of  the  fifteen  years  since  the  survey 
settlement  shows  that  while  the  waste  has  decreased  by  14,713  acres 
and  remissions  by  £547  (Rs.  5470),  the  occupied  area  has  increased 
by  28,426  acres  and  the  collections  by  £5045  (Rs.  50,450). 

In  the  block  of  forty-eight  villages,  the  figures  of  the  settlement 
year,  compared  with  those  of  the  year  before  settlement,  show  an 
increase  in  the  occupied  area  of  3878  acres,  in  the  waste  of  5050 
acres,  in  the  remissions  of  £165  (Rs.  1650),  and  in  the  collections  of 
£78  (Rs.  780).  A comparison  of  the  figures  of  the  year  of  settlement 
with  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years  shows  an  increase  in  the 
occupied  area  of  5778  acres,  in  the  waste  of  4723  acres,  in  the 
remissions  of  £240  (Rs.  2400),  and  in  the  collections  of  £169 
(Rs.  1690).  During  the  thirteen  years  (1865-66  to  1877-78)  of  survey 
rates  yearly  remissions  have  been  granted,  the  largest  sums  being 
£317  (Rs.  3170)  in  1865-66,  £259  (Rs.  2590)  in  1866-67,  £265 
(Rs.  2650)  in  1867-68,  and  £147  (Rs.  1470)  in  1868-69.  Compared 
with  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years  the  average  of  the  thirteen 
years  of  the  survey  settlement  shows  that  occupied  area  has  risen 
by  12,830  acres  ; collections  by  £784  (Rs.  7840) ; remissions  by  £31 
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' Of  these  eleven,  seven  of  the  second  block  and  four  of  the^  fourth  are  deserted 
and  have  no  cultivation.  Survey  details  have  been  therefore  given  for  149  villages 
only.  Of  these  149,  for  29,  three  of  the  block  settled  in  1863-64  and  twenty-six  of 
the  block  settled  in  1865-66,  information  is  incomplete. 
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(Rs.  310),  and  waste  by  1210  acres.  Of  the  forty-two  unsettled 
villages,  the  revenue  of  the  thirteen  plough-rate  and  four  deserted 
villages  during  the  ten  years  ending  1877-78  averaged  £8  (Rs.  80). 

Adding  to  the  figures  of  the  two  largest  groups  the  details  of 
the  remaining  settled  Government  villages,  the  result  for  the  whole 
sub-division  is,  comparing  the  average  returns  of  the  ten  years  before 
the  survey  and  of  the  years  of  survey  rates,  an  increase  in  the  occupied 
area  of  45,208  acres  ; a fall  in  the  waste  of  5043  acres,  and  in 
the  remissions  of  £625  (Rs.  6250) ; and  in  the  collections,  including 
revenue  from  unarable  land  and  from  the  thirteen  plough-rate  and 
four  deserted  villages,  an  increase  of  £6202  (Rs.  62,020)  or  46*6  per 
cent.  Again  comparing  the  average  returns  of  the  ten  years  before 
survey  and  the  returns  for  1877-78,  the  result  is,  including  revenue 
from  unarable  land  and  from  the  thirteen  plough-rate  and  four 
deserted  villages,  an  increase  in  the  collections  of  £6839  (Rs.  68,390) 
or  51*4  per  cent. 

The  following  statement  shows  for  the  settled  Government 
villages  the  effect  of  the  survey  settlement  during  the  fifteen  years 
ending  1877-78  : 

Shdhdda  Survey  Results,  1864-1878. 


Tears. 

Area. 

Remissions. 
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1862- 63 

1863- 64 

1853-1863  ... 

1863- 1878  ... 

1877-78 

1864- 65 

1866-66 

1855-  1865  ... 
1865  -1878  ... 
1877-78 

1865- 66 

1866- 67 

1856  -1866  ... 

1866-1878  ... 
1877-78 

1868- 69 

1869- 70 

1859-1869  ... 

1869-1878  ... 

1877-78 

Ton  years 
before  survey 
Since  survey... 
1877-78 

Survey  Block  I.— 88  Government  Villages  settled  in  1863-64. 

Acres. 

73,154 

77,419 

61,471 

90,181 

92,669 

Acres. 

9161 

9859 

10.234 

9950 

9955 

Acres. 

82,315 

87,278 

71,705 

100,131 

102,624 

Acres. 

17,002 

26,635 

26,278 

11,666 

8523 

Acres. 

27,573 

12,436 

28,600 

14,587 

15,135 

1 

Rs. 

1553 

15,182 

7440 

1965 

419 

Rs. 

1,43,972 

1,39,572 

1,24,252 

1,72,041 

1,77,506 

Rs. 

145 

67 

Rs. 

3954 

4957 

2978 

5493 

5862 

Rs. 

1913 

3122 

2191 

2061 

750 

Rs. 

1,49,839 

1,47,651 

1,29,421 

1,79,740 

1,84,176 

Survey  Block  IT. — 41  Government  Villages  settled  in  1865-66. 

5151 

9135 

3268 

15,733 

18,218 

846 

740 

829 

1194 

1392 

5997 

9875 

4097 

16,927 

19,610 

20,131 

25,181 

20,458 

21,668 

22,694 

7680 

24  V 3 
7044 
4542 
5027 

1515 

3170 

765 

1074 

399 

3352 

4162 

2474 

10,102 

12,216 

150 

89 

50 

23 

16 

77 

152 

4 

412 

148 

380 

184 

3406 

4597 

2638 

10,709 

12,641 

Survey  Block  III.— -3  Government  Villages  settled  in  1866-67. 

1904 

736 

2026 

1946 

24 

40 

68 

99 

1928 

776 

2084 

2045 

4055 

1007 

3878 

3909 

681 

45 

693 

698 

639 

124 

129 

68 

453 

67 

908 

1014 

26 

1 

4 

25 

68 

90 

453 

92 

1003 

1108 

Survey  Block  IV.— 17  Government  Villages  settled  in  1869-70. 

7180 

3638 

6028 

6092 

685 

389 

643 

468 

7765 

4027 

6671 

6560 

18,479 

14,656 

20,245 

22,078 

1716 

601 

2019 

2609 

493 

1403 

312 

562 

3478 

688 

3088 

2987 

64 

253 

475 

1 

8 

14 

2 

502 

318 

301 

36 

4045 

1014 

3656 

3500 

69,113 

113,968 

118,926 

11,492 

11.845 

11,914 

80,605 

125,813 

130,839 

62,399 

57,356 

57,204 

36,290 

21,841 

23,469 

9732 

3480 

1388 

1,27,481 

1,86,139 

1,93,723 

574 

621 

3002 

5586 

6020 

2682 

2810 

1060 

1,33,165 

1,95,108 

2,01,424 
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According  to  tlie  1879-80  returns,  the  farm  stock  in  aovernment 
villao’es  amounted  to  6374  ploughs,  5548  carts,  16,461  bullocks, 
9090°  cows,  6308  buffaloes,  1345  horses,  5181  sheep  and  goats,  and 

637  asses.  . ^ 

Of  the  112,379  acres  under  tillage  m 1878-79,  gram  crops 

occupied  80,293  acres  or  71*44  per  cent,  34,115  of  them  under  wheat, 
qahn,  Triticum  aBstivum  ; 25,374  under  hdjri,  Penicillaria  spicata  ; 
19,091  under  jmH,  Sorghum  vulgar e ; 1126  under  rice,  Oryza 
sativa  ; 175  under  maize,  maJcJca,  Zea  mays  ; and  412  under 
miscellaneous  cereals.  Pulses  occupied  10,465  acres  or  9 31  per  cent, 
7030  of  them  under  gram,  Tiarbliara,  Cicer  arietinum  ; 22  under 
Cajanus  indicus  ; 814  under  hulith,  Dolichos^  biflorus  ; 313  under 
udid,  Phaseolus  mungo  ; 13  under  peas,  vdtdna,  Pisum  sativum  ; 
and  95  under  other  pulses.  Oilseeds  occupied  9938  acres  or  8*84 
per  cent,  5645  of  them  under  gingelly  seed,  til,  Sesamum  indicum  ; 
4269  under  linseed,  alshi,  Linum  usitatissimum  ; and  24  under 
other  oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied  9957  acres  or  8*86  per  cent,  9^33 
of  them  under  cotton,  Jcdpus,  Grossypium  herbaceum,  and  24  under 
brown  hemp,  ambddi,  Hibiscus  cannabinus.  Miscellaneous  crops 
occupied  1726  acres  or  1*53  per  cent,  330  of  them  under  tobacco, 
tambdhhu,  Nicotiana  tabacum  ; 329  under  chillies,  mirchi,  Capsicum 
frutescens ; 186  under  indigo,  Indigofera  tinctoria ; 29 
sugarcane,  us,  Saccharum  officinarum  ; and  the  remaining  852 

under  various  vegetables  and  fruits.  ^ 4:^1100 

The  1875  population  return  shows,  of  a total  population  ot  41,133 

souls,  39,145  or  95*16  per  cent  Hindus,  and  1988  or  4’83  per  cent 
Musalmans.  The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are  : 1231  Brahmans, 
priests.  Government  servants,  and  traders  ; 5 Kshatris,  writers, 
418  Vanis,  95  Kalals,  7 Halvais,  4 Bhadbhunjas,  traders  and 
merchants ; 9826  Kunbis,  1300  Malis,  1556  Dakshanis,  40  Bunkars, 
36  Alkaris,  23  Hatkars,  husbandmen;  683  Sonars,  gold  and 
smiths;  312  Sutars,  carpenters;  182  Lohars,  blacksmiths;  373 
Shimpis,  tailors  ; 16  Kasars,  coppersmiths ; 153  Kumbhars,  potters ; 
30 Hhigvans, saddlers;  40  Beldars,  bricklayers; 571  Telis,  oilpressers; 
286  Sails,  weavers;  484  Rangaris,  dyers;  169  Guravs,  worshippers 
of  Shiv;  84  Bhats,  bards;  626  Nhavis,  barbers;  343  Dhangars, 
shepherds;  1458  Kolis  and  422  Bhois,  fishers  ; 1673  Rajputs  and 
75  Pardeshis,  messengers  and  constables ; 29  Baris,  betel -leai  sel  ers  , 
11,632  Bhils,  labourers;  1688  Vanjaris,  carriers  and  husbandmen; 
96  Pardhis,  game-snarers ; 404  Chambhars,  leather-workers ; 1 
Buruds,  basket-makers;  2110  Mhars  and  151  Mangs,  vi  age 
servants;  22  Bhangis,  scavengers;  297  Gosavis,  134  Manbhavs,  and 
47  Shilavants,  beggars. 

Shirpur,  one  of  the  north  central  sub-divisions,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Barvani  state  and  His  Highness  o ar  s 

dominions,  on  the  east  by  Chopda,  on  the  ® ^ 

separating  it  from  Virdel,  and  on  the  west  by  Shahada.  s area 
is  762  square  miles,  249  of  them  surveyed  in  detail;  its  population. 
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iThe  unsurveyed  area  chiefly  consists  of  a wild  and  hilly  tract  of  country  lying 
within  the  Sdtpudds,  known  as  the  Amha  pargana,  with  a most  deadly  climate  and 
few  inhabitants  except  Bhils. 
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according  to  the  1872  census,  was  34,642  souls  or  45*46  to  the 
square  mile,  and  in  1879-80  its  realisable  land  revenue  amounted 
to  £13,526  (Ks.  1,35,260). 

The  249  square  miles  surveyed  in  detail,  all  of  them  in 
Government  villages,  contained,  according  to  the  revenue  survey, 
133,059  acres  or  83*69  per  cent  of  arable  land  ; 13,813  acres  or 
8*69  per  cent  of  unarable  land ; and  12,122  acres  or  7*62  per  cent  of 
village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams.  From  the  1 33,059  acres 
of  arable  land,  8865  acres  have  to  be  taken  on  account  of  alienated 
lands  in  Government  villages.  Of  the  balance  of  124,194  acres, 
the  actual  area  of  surveyed  arable  Government  land,  87,635  acres 
or  70*56  per  cent  were,  in  1878-79,  under  tillage. 

A broken  range  of  the  Satpudas  running  from  east  to  west, 
divides  Shirpur  into  two  parts  with  distinct  natural  features. 
The  northern  part  comprises  a wild  and  hilly  country  full  of  wild 
beasts  and  sparsely  peopled  by  Bhils.  The  southern  is  an  unbroken 
plain  with  no  trees  except  near  village  sites.  Near  the  banks  of 
the  Tapti  where  the  soil  is  rich  and  highly  tilled,  the  population  is 
dense,  but  near  the  hills  the  soil  gradually  grows  poorer,  and 
both  people  and  tillage  become  scanty,  till  close  to  the  hills 
nothing  is  found  but  dense  forests  tenanted  by  wild  beasts. 

Hemmed  in  by  the  Satpudas  and  covered  with  thick  forest,  the 
northern  portion  is  very  unhealthy,  fever  and  ague  being  at  all 
times  prevalent.  Most  of  the  south  is  healthy,  except  in  some  villages 
along  the  Tapti  where  the  people  suffer  from  guineaworm.  In 
April  and  May  the  heat  is  extreme.  The  average  rainfall  during 
the  twelve  years  ending  1879  was  22*04  inches. 

Although  the  sub-division  has  three  streams  that  run  throughout 
the  year,  the  Tapti,  forming  the  southern  boundary  for  twenty-six 
miles,  and  its  tributaries  the  Aner  and  the  Arunavati  and 
numerous  other  streamlets  from  the  Satpudas,  the  supply  of  surface 
water  is  on  the  whole  scanty.  The  two  Tapti  tributaries  having 
their  sources  in  the  Satpudas,  enter  the  sub-division  from  the  north- 
east, and  after  taking  a westerly  direction  for  some  distance,  turn 
south  to  join  the  Tapti.  The  Arunavati,  passing  almost  through 
the  centre  of  the  sub-division,  flows  close  by  the  town  of  Shirpur 
and  joins  the  Tapti  at  Uparpind.  The  Aner  forms  for  some  distance 
the  boundary  between  Shirpur  and  Chopda,  and  falls  into  the 
Tapti  near  Pilada.  There  are  but  few  wells.  In  1879-80  there 
were  575  working  wells  with  a depth  of  from  thirty  to  ninety  feet. 

The  prevailing  black  soil  is  a rich  loam  resting  on  a yellowish 
subsoil. 

In  1865-66,  the  year  of  settlement,  3500  holdings,  hhdtds,  were 
recorded  with  an  average  area  of  20*88  acres  and  an  average  rental 
of  £3  la.  lOfc?.  (Rs.  30-15-1).  Equally  divided  among  the  agricultural 
population,  these  holdings  would  for  each  person  represent  an 
allotment  of  5*47  acres  at  a yearly  rent  of  16a.  2Jd.  (Rs.  8-1-8). 
Distributed  among  the  whole  population,  the  share  to  each  would 
amount  to  2*69  acres,  and  the  incidence  of  the  land  tax  to  7a. 
llfd.  (Rs.  3-15-9). 
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Tliis  sub-division  was  in  1370  granted  in  jdgir  by  Firoz  Tugblik 
tbe  emperor  of  Debli^  to  Malik  Raja  founder  of  tbe  Kbandesb 
kingdom.  After  tbe  battle  of  Kbarda  (1795)  it  became  part  of 
HolkaFs  possessions^  and  remained  under  bim,  until,  in  1818, 
by  tbe  treaty  of  Mandesar  it  was  ceded  to  tbe  British.  At  tbe 
time  bf  tbe  introduction  of  British  rule,  tbe  people  were  depressed 
having  suffered  considerably  during  tbe  wars  between  Holkar 
and  Sindia,  as  well  as  from  tbe  ravages  of  hordes  of  Pendhari 
freebooters  and  Bbils. 

Tbe  survey  measurements,  begun  in  1856-57,  and  tbe  classifications, 
begun  in  1863^64,  were  finished  in  1864-65.  Of  183  tbe  present 
(1880)  number  of  villages,  seventy -nine,  sixty-eight  plough-rate, 
ten  bigJia  rate,  and  one  alienated,  have  not  been  settled,  Of  the 
remaining  104,  which  are  all  Government,  seven  were  settled  in 
1856-57  and  ninety-seven  in  1865-66.^ 

An  examination  of  tbe  effect  of  tbe  survey  rates  introduced  in 
tbe  largest  block  of  ninety-seven  villages,  gives  tbe  following 
results.  Tbe  figures  of  tbe  settlement  year,  compared  with  those  of 
tbe  year  before,  show  an  increase  in  tbe  occupied  area  of  15,993  acres, 
in  the  waste  of  8252  acres,  and  in  tbe  collections  of  £318  (Rs.  3180)  ; 
tbe  remissions,  of  which  there  were  none  in  tbe  year  before  the 
survey,  amounted  in  tbe  settlement  year  to  £1811  (Rs.  18,110).  A 
comparison  of  tbe  figures  of  tbe  settlement  year  with  tbe  average 
of  the  ten  years  before  shows  an  increase  in  tbe  occupied  area  of 
34,402  acres,  in  tbe  remissions  of  £1562  (Rs.  15,620),  and  in  tbe 
collections  of  £2452  (Rs.  24,520) ; and  a fall  in  tbe  waste  of  7240 
acres,  During  tbe  thirteen  years  (1865’^66  to  1877-78)  of  survey 
rates,  yearly  remissions  have  been  granted,  tbe  largest  sums  being 
£1811  (Rs.  18,110)  in  1865-66,  £3477  (Rs.  34,770)  in  1871-72,  and 
£156  (Rs.  1560)  in  1876-77.  A comparison  of  tbe  average  of  tbe 
thirteen  years  of  survey  rates,  and  of  tbe  ten  years  before  tbe  survey 
shows  an  increase  in  tbe  occupied  area  of  43,539  acres,  in  tbe 
remissions  of  £187  (Rs.  1870),  and  in  tbe  collections  of  £4485 
(Rs.  44,850),  and  a fall  in  tbe  waste  of  16,650  acres. 

Of  tbe  seventy-eight  unsettled  bill  and  forest  Government  villages, 
thirty-four,  thirty-two  plough-rate  and  two  higha  rate  villages, 
yielded  an  average  yearly  revenue  of  £66  (Rs.  660)  during  tbe  ten 
years  ending  1877-78. 

Adding  to  tbe  figures  of  tbe  block  of  ninety-seven  villages  tbe 
details  of  tbe  remaining  seven  settled  Government  villages,  tbe  result 
for  tbe  whole  sub-division  is,  comparing  tbe  average  returns  of  tbe 
ten  years  before  tbe  survey  and  of  tbe  years  of  survey  rates,  a fall  in 
tbe  waste  of  17,744  acres  ; an  increase  in  tbe  occupied  area  of  45,479 
acres,  and  in  the  remissions  of  £185  (Rs,  1850)  ; in  tbe  collections, 
including  revenue  from  unarable  land  and  from  bill  and  forest 
villages,  an  increase  of  £4811  (Rs.  48,110)  or  67*21  percent.  Again 
comparing  tbe  average  returns  of  tbe  ten  years  before  survey  and 
tbe  returns  for  1877-78,  tbe  result  is  an  increase  in  tbe  collections 
of  £5687  (Rs.  56,870)  or  79*45  per  cent. 
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^ Of  these,  three  have  no  cultivation,  and  for  six  full  yearly  deta-ils  are  not  available. 
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The  following  statement  shows  for  the  settled  Government 
villages  of  the  sub-division  the  effects  of  the  survey  settlement 
during  the  twenty-two  years  ending  1877-78  : 

Shirpur  Survey  Results,  1857-1878. 


Years. 

Area. 

Remissions. 

Collections. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 



Alienated. 

Unarable. 

Total, 

Assessed. 

Alienated. 

Total. 

Assessed. 

Unarable. 

Survey  Block  I.— 7 Government  Villages  settled 

IN  1856-57. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1855-56 

965 

82 

1047 

2847 

5664 

858 

624 

... 

3 

14 

641 

1S56-57 

1187 

26 

1213 

3463 

971 

84 

1193 

• • 

6 

7 

1206 

1840-1856  .. 

550 

174 

724 

3095 

6196 

97 

879 

• • • 

2 

33 

914 

1866-1878  ... 

2613 

61 

2664 

2001 

992 

78 

2246 

20 

18 

16 

2300 

1877-78 

3323 

200 

3523 

1143 

999 

9 

2807 

... 

27 

9 

2843 

Survey  Block  II. — 94 

Government  Villages 

SETTLED  IN  1865-66. 

1864-65 

65,364 

8366 

63,730 

36,643 

66,442 

87,840 

3966 

372 

92,178 

1865-66 

70,652 

9071 

79,723 

44,895 

23,125 

18,108 

89,927 

• • • 

5056 

1016 

95,9.99 

1855-1865  ... 

36,992 

8329 

45,321 

52,135 

64,723 

2483 

67,227 

• • » 

3232 

202 

70;661 

1865-1878  ... 

79,812 

9048 

88,860 

35,485 

24,601 

4353 

1,08,312 

948 

6047 

1414 

1,16;721 

1877-78 

83,831 

9102 

92,933 

32,212 

24,491 

479 

1,15,624 

... 

7612 

1775 

1,25;011 

Ten  years 

before  survey 

37,542 

8503 

46,045 

55,230 

69,919 

2580 

68,106 

3234 

235 

71,575 

Since  survey  . 

82,425 

9099 

91,524 

37,486 

25,593 

4431 

1,10,558 

968 

6065 

1430 

1,19'021 

1877-78 

87,154 

9302 

96,456 

33,355 

25,490 

488 

1,18,431 

... 

7639 

1784 

i;27;854 

According  to  the  1879-80  returns,,  the  farm  stock  in  Government 
villages  amounted  to  4165  ploughs^  2653  carts,,  10,698  bullocks, 
11,478  cows,  3285  buffaloes,  878  horses,  7862  sheep  and  goats, 
and  381  asses. 

Of  the  87,635  acres  under  tillage  in  1878-79,  grain  crops  occupied 
58,193  acres  or  66‘40  per  cent,  34,104  of  them  under  hajri,  Penicillaria 
spicata  ; 17,123  under  Sorghum  vulgar e j 6942  under  wheat, 

gahuy  Triticum  sestivum;  16  under  maize,  mahka,  Zea  mays;  and 
eight  under  rice,  hfidt,  Oryza  sativa.  Pulses  occupied  3386  acres 
or  3 ‘86  per  cent,  2675  of  them  under  gram,  harhhara,  Cicer 
arietinum  ; 305  under  Cajanus  indicus  ; 281  under  huUthjDolich.os 
biflorus  ; and  125  under  Phaseolus  mungo.  Oilseeds  occupied 
9539  acres  or  10’88  per  cent,  8256  of  them  under  gingelly 
seed,  til,  Sesamum  indicum  ; 1264  under  linseed,  alshi,  Linum 
usitatissimum  ; and  19  under  other  oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied 
15,583  acres  or  17*78  per  cent,  all  under  cotton,  hdpus,  Gossypium 
herbaceum.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  934  acres  or  1*06  per 
cent,  510  of  them  under  indigo,  guli,  Indigofera  tinctoria  ; 178 
under  tobacco,  tambdkhu,  Nicotiana  tabacum;  75  under  chillies 
mirchi,  Capsicum  frutescens ; 3 under  sugarcane,  us,  Saccharum 
officinarum,  and  the  remaining  168  under  various  vegetables  and 
fruits. 

The  1875  population  return  shows,  of  a total  population  of  33,583 
souls,  31,737  or  94*51  per  cent  Hindus,  and  1846  or  5*49  per  cent 
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Musalmans.  Tlie  details  of  tlie  Hindu  castes  are  : 742  Bralimans, 
priests^  Government  servants,  and  traders;  1216  Vanis,  27  Kalals, 
and  8 Halvais,  traders  and  mercliants  ; 11,436  Kunbis,  287  Malis,  36 
Alkaris,  husbandmen ; 446  Sonars,  gold  and  silver  smiths ; 249 
Sntars,  carpenters;  179  Shimpis,  tailors;  107  Kumbhars,  potters; 
88  Lohars,  blacksmiths  ; 52  Beldars,  bricklayers;  16  Lonaris,  cement- 
makers;  13  Otaris,  founders;  295  Telis,  oilpressers;  85  Bangaris, 
dyers  ; 41  Salis,  weavers  ; 191  Bhats,  bards;  40  Gnravs,  worshippers 
of  Shiv;  436Nhavis,  barbers;  139  Dhobis^  washermen;  561  Dhan- 
gars,  shepherds ; 5 Gavlis,  milk  and  butter  sellers  ; 2036  Kolis 
and  539  Bhois,  fishers;  1870  Rajputs  and  216  Pardeshis,  messen- 
gers and  constables;  157  Baris,  betel-leaf  sellers;  4091  Bhils, 
labourers;  2294  Yanjaris,  carriers  and  husbandmen;  263  Pardhis, 
game-snarers;  304  Chambhars,  leather-workers;  2771  Mhars  and 
128  Mangs,  village  servants;  304  Gosavis,  58  Manbhavs,  and  11 
Joharis,  beggars. 

Taloda,  lying  in  the  extreme  north-west  of  the  district  and 
including  the  petty  states  of  Chikhli  and  Kathi,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Narbada  separating  it  from  His  Highness  the 
GhikwaPs  dominions,  on  the  north-east  by  the  Barvani  state,  on 
the  east  by  Shahada,  on  the  south  by  the  Tapti  separating  it  from 
Nandurbar,  and  on  the  west  by  the  states  of  Sagbara  and  Rajpipla. 
Its  area  is  1183  square  miles,  only  128  of  which  are  surveyed  in 
detail  its  population,  according  to  the  1872  census,  was  35,278 
souls  or  29*82  to  the  square  mile;  and  in  1879 -80  its  realisable  land 
revenue  was  £7114  (Rs.  71,140). 

Of  128  square  miles,  the  area  surveyed  in  detail,  five  are  occupied 
by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  remainder,  according  to 
the  revenue  survey,  contains  73,625  acres  or  93*49  per  cent  of 
arable  land  ; 1950  acres  or  2 47  per  cent  of  unarable  land ; and  3179 
acres  or  4*04  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams. 
From  the  73,625  acres  of  arable  land,  3892  acres  have  to  be  taken 
on  account  of  alienated  lands  in  Government  villages.  Of  the 
balance  of  69,733  acres,  the  actual  area  of  surveyed  arable 
Government  land,  54,677  acres  or  78'40  per  cent  were,  in  1878-79, 
under  tillage. 

As  in  Shahada,  the  most  striking  natural  feature  is  the  bold 
outline  of  the  towering  Satpudas  stretching  from  east  to  west,  with, 
along  their  foot,  a belt  of  thick  forest  infested  by  wild  beasts.  The 
range,  without  throwing  out  any  spurs,  rises  very  abruptly  and 
runs  close  to  the  Tapti  and  almost  parallel  with  it.  The  country 
is  wilder  than  Shahada,  with  tracts  covered  hypalasj  Butea  frondosa, 
and  hhair,  Acacia  catechu. 

Where  the  land  is  tilled  and  open  the  climate  is  not  unhealthy,  but 
in  the  villages  along  the  base  of  the  Satpudas  and  in  the  west  it 
is  extremely  feverish,  and  except  during  April  and  May,  unsafe 
for  Europeans.  Malarious  fever  and  spleen  diseases  are  common. 


1 The  unsurveyed  area  chiefly  consists  of  a wild  tract  of  country  lying  within  the 
SAtpudds,  known  as  the  Akrdni  mahdl,  details  of  which  are  given  below,  p.  421. 
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The  average  rainfall  during  the  twelve  years  ending  1879  was  30T9 
inclies. 

The  southern  or  surveyed  portion_,  though  intersected  by  numerous 
streams  rising  in  the  Satpudas,  is  not  well  supplied  with  surface 
water,  and  in  exceptional  seasons  only  have  the  streams  water 
throughout  the  year.  The  two  perennial  rivers  are  the  Tapti, 
forming  the  southern  boundary  for  thirty  miles,  and  the  Valer 
which  joins  the  Tapti  near  Bej.  The  Hatar  also  flows  throughout 
the  year,  but  as  its  bed  is  choked  with  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
the  water  is  unfit  for  use.  Of  the  smaller  streams,  the  Vaki,  rising 
in  the  Satpudas,  enters  from  the  north-east  from  Shahada,  and 
after  a winding  south-westerly  course,  joins  the  Tapti  near  Bahurupa. 
In  the  north,  the  Narbada  is  the  chief  river,  forming  the  northern 
boundary  for  a distance  of  forty- eight  miles.  There  were,  in 
1879-80,  135  working  wells  with  a depth  of  from  eight  to  forty-five 
feet. 

The  prevailing  soil  is  of  the  same  quality  as  the  rich  black  loam 
of  Shahada.  But  from  the  ruder  Bhil  tillage,  it  does  not  yield  such 
luxuriant  crops. 

In  1863-64,  the  year  of  settlement,  1257  holdings,  WidtaSy  were 
recorded  with  an  average  area  of  24’97  acres  and  an  average  rental 
of  £4  8s.  (Rs.  44-0-5).  Equally  divided  among  the  agricultural 
population,  these  holdings  would  for  each  person  represent  an 
allotment  of  12-41  acres  at  a yearly  rent  of  £2  3s.  d^d.  (Rs.  21-14-1). 
Distributed  among  the  whole  population,  the  share  to  each  would 
amount  to  4*30  acres,  and  the  incidence  of  the  land  tax  to  15s.  lid. 
(Rs.  7-9-3). 

The  survey  measurements, begun  in  1853-54,  and  the  classifications, 
begun  in  1859-60,  were  finished  in  1869-70.  Of  301  the  present 
(1880)  number  of  villages,  218,  192  plough-rate,  fifteen  deserted, 
and  eleven  alienated,  have  not  been  settled.  Of  the  remaining 
eighty- two  Grovernment^  and  one  alienated  villages,  thirty  were 
settled  in  1863-64,  twenty-eight  in  1865-66,  fifteen  Government 
and  one  alienated  in  1869-70,  and  nine  in  1870-71. 

An  examination  of  the  effect  of  the  survey  rates,  introduced  in 
the  two  largest  blocks  of  thirty  villages  settled  in  1863-64,  and  of 
twenty-eight  settled  in  1865-66,  gives  the  following  results.  For 
the  first  group  of  thirty  villages,  the  figures  of  the  settlement  year, 
compared  with  those  of  the  year  before,  show  an  increase  in  the 
occupied  area  of  735  acres,  in  the  waste  of  4939  acres,  and  in  the 
remissions  of  £56  (Rs.  560)  ; and  a fall  in  the  collections  of  £121 
(Rs.  1210).  A comparison  of  the  figures  of  the  settlement  year 
with  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years  shows  an  increase  in  the 
occupied  area  of  2942  acres,  in  the  waste  of  2959  acres,  in  the 
remissions  of  £57  (Rs.  570),  and  in  the  collections  of  £304  (rL  3040), 
During  the  fifteen  years  (1863-64  to  1877-78)  of  survey  rates,  yearly 
remissions  have  been  granted,  the  largest  sum  being  £413  (Rs.  4130) 
m 1863-64.  Compared  with  the  average  of  the  ten  years  before  the 


* Of  these,  for  six  villages  full  yearly  details  are  not  available. 
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survey,  tlie  average  of  the  fifteen  years  of  the  survey  rates  shows 
a fall  in  the  remissions  of  £277  (Rs.  2770) ; and  an  increase  in  the 
occupied  area  of  5645  acres,  in  the  waste  of  56  acres,  and  in  the 
collections  of  £1162  (Rs.  11,620). 

For  the  block  of  twenty-eight  villages,  the  figures  of  the 
settlement  year,  compared  with  those  of  the  year  before,  show 
a fall  in  the  waste  of  6072  acres;  and  an  increase  in  the  occupied 
area  of  3311  acres,  in  the  remissions  of  £45  (Rs.  450),  and  in  the 
collections  of  £220  (Rs.  2200),  A comparison  of  the  figures  of  the 
settlement  year  with  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years  shows  a 
fall  in  the  waste  of  7565  acres  ; and  an  increase  in  the  occupied  area 
of  5205  acres,  in  the  remissions  of  £115  (Rs.  1150),  and  in  the 
collections  of  £534  (Rs.  5340).  During  the  thirteen  years  (1865-66 
to  1877-78)  of  survey  rates,  yearly  remissions  have  been  grant- 
ed, the  largest  sums  being  £224  (Rs.  2240)  in  1865-66,  £89 
(Rs.  890)  in  1871-72,  and  £104  (Rs.  1040)  in  1872-73.  Compared 
with  the  average  of  the  ten  years  before  the  survey,  the  average  of 
the  years  of  survey  rates  shows  an  increase  in  the  occupied  area 
of  5824  acres  and  in  the  collections  of  £739  (Rs.  7390),  and  a 
fall  in  the  waste  of  8244  acres  and  in  the  remissions  of  £69 
(Rs.  690). 

Of  the  218  unsettled  hill  and  forest  villages,  the  average  yearly 
revenue  of  the  192  Grovernment  plough-rate  villages,  during  the  ten 
years  ending  1877-78,  amounted  to  £584  (Rs.  5840).  Of  the  eleven 
unsettled  alienated  villages,  the  lands  in  six  villages  have  been  made 
over  to  Government,  who,  during  the  eight  years  ending  1877-78,^ 
received  from  them  an  average  yearly  revenue  of  £98  (Rs.  980).^ 

Adding  to  the  figures  of  the  two  blocks  of  thirty  and  twenty- 
eight  villages  the  details  of  the  remaining  twenty-four  settled  Govern- 
ment villages,  the  result  for  the  whole  sub-division  is,  comparing  the 
the  average  returns  of  the  ten  years  before  the  survey  and  of  the 
years  of  survey  rates,  a fall  in  the  remissions  of  £326  (Rs.  3260) ; 
and  an  increase  in  the  occupied  area  of  13,991  acres ; in  the  waste 
of  eighteen  acres,  and  in  the  collections,  including  revenue  from 
unarable  land  and  from  unsettled  hill  and  forest  plough-rate  Govern- 
ment villages,  and  from  lands  in  six  out  of  the  eleven  alienated 
villages,  an  increase  of  £2858  (Rs.  28,580)  or  88’1  per  cent.  Again 
comparing  the  average  returns  of  the  ten  years  before  the  survey 
and  the  returns  for  1877-78,  the  result  is,  including  revenue  from 
unarable  land,  £686  (Rs.  6860)  from  the  plough-rate  villages,  and 
£58  (Rs.  580)  from  lands  in  the  six  alienated  villages,  an  increase 
in  the  collections  of  £2868  (Rs.  28,680)  or  88*4  per  cent. 

The  following  statement  shows  for  the  settled  Government  villages 
the  effects  of  the  survey  settlement  during  the  fifteen  years  ending 
1877-78  : 
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^ Of  these  six  villages,  the  lands  of  two  were  measured,  classed  and  assessed  by 
the  survey  department  in  1870-71,  and  of  the  remaining  four  in  1871-72, 
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Taloda  Survey  Results,  1864-1878. 


Years. 

Area. 

Remissions. 

Collections. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Alienated. 

Unarable. 

Total. 

Assessed. 

Alienated. 

Total. 

Assessed. 

Unarable. 

Survey  Block  I. — 30  Government  Villages  settled  in  1863-64. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1862-63 

13,203 

1965 

15,168 

7723 

5174 

3571 

26,345 

... 

Ill 

50 

26,506 

1863-64 

13,800 

2103 

15,903 

12,662 

2331 

4129 

25,113 

* • • 

136 

251 

25,500 

1853-1863  ... 

10,888 

2073 

1»961 

9703 

5272 

3562 

22,188 

• • • 

18 

93 

22,299 

1863-1878  ... 

16,466 

2140 

18,606 

9759 

2541 

789 

33,474 

31 

318 

287 

34,110 

1877-78 

16,236 

2116 

18,352 

9681 

2875 

12 

33,767 

46 

383 

414 

34,610 

Survey  Block  II. — 28  Government  Villages  settled  in  1865-66. 

1864-65 

8696 

1554 

10,250 

19,786 

5586 

1794 

12,495 

177 

86 

12,758 

1865-66 

11,828 

1733 

13,561 

13,714 

1737 

2244 

14,729 

« • • 

143 

374 

15,246 

1855-1885  ... 

6632 

1724 

8356 

21,279 

5587 

1096 

9447 

• ♦ 

88 

161 

9696 

1865-1878  ... 

12,463 

1717 

14,180 

13,035 

1871 

410 

16,694 

51 

181 

594 

17,520 

1877-78 

11,230 

1673 

12,903 

14,189 

2008 

15 

15,246 

145 

204 

653 

16,248 

Survey  Block  III. — 15  Government  Villages  settled  in  1869-70. 

1868-69 

724 

724 

345 

345 

1869-70 

2930 

• • * 

2930 

4390 

978 

• t* 

2398 

. 1 . 

• • • 

34 

2432 

1859-1869  ... 

691 

« . . 

691 

. . . 

2 

330 

• « • 

«.• 

2 

332 

1869-1878  ... 

2716 

98 

2814 

4767 

711 

165 

2064 

9 

5 

90 

2168 

1877-78 

2651 

165 

2816 

4896 

577 

... 

2085 

... 

2 

156 

2243 

Survey  Block  IV. — 9 Government  Villages  settled  in  1870-71. 

1869-70 

116 

116 

117 

117 

1870-71 

1135 

• • • 

1135 

2854 

5541 

• •• 

579 

325 

904 

1860-1870  ... 

126 

• • 

126 

... 

. . . 

115 

. . . 

115 

1870-1878  ... 

523 

2 

525 

3439 

5857 

38 

253 

153 

406 

1877-78 

328 

14 

342 

3619 

6506 

... 

207 

377 

584 

Ten  years 

before  survey. 

18,3.37 

3797 

22,134 

30,982 

10,859 

4660 

32,080 

• * . 

106 

256 

32,442 

Since  survey... 

32,168 

3957 

36,125 

31,000 

10,980 

1402 

62,485 

91 

504 

1124 

54,204 

1877-78 

30,445 

3968 

34,413 

32,385 

11,966 

27 

51,305 

191 

589 

1600 

53,685 

According  to  the  1879-80  returns^  the  farm  stock  in  Grovernment 
villages  amounted  to  4609  ploughs,  1447  carts,  11,928  bullocks, 
7673  cows,  1976  buffaloes,  368  horses,  1451  sheep  and  goats,  and 
226  asses. 

Of  the  54,677  acres  under  tillage  in  1878-79,  grain  crops  occupied 
44,124  or  80*69  per  cent,  12,806  of  them  under  hajri,  Penicillaria 
spicata  ; 13,991  under  wheat,  gahu,  Triticum  sestivum  ; 9944  under 
jvdri,  Sorghum  vulgare  ; 2076  under  rice,  hJidtj  Oryza  sativa  j 1338 
under  maize,  mahka,  Zea  mays  ; 947  under  sdva,  Panicum  miliaceum  ; 
550  under  harik  or  kodru,  Paspalum  scrobiculatum  ; and  2472 
under  miscellaneous  cereals.  Pulses  occupied  6051  acres  or  11*06  per 
cent,  4290  of  them  under  gram,  harhhara,  Cicer  arietinum  ; 1608 
under  tur,  Cajanus  indicus  ; and  163  under  udid,  Phaseolus  mungo. 
Oilseeds  occupied  3937  acres  or  7*20  per  cent,  2520  of  them  under 
gingelly  seed,  til,  Sesamum  indicum  ; 1404  under  linseed,  alshi, 
Linum  usitatissimum  ; and  13  under  other  oilseeds.  Fibres 
occupied  104  acres  or  0*19  per  cent,  76  of  them  under  cotton,  kdpus, 
Gossypium  herbaceum,  and  28  under  brown  hemp,  amhddi,  Hibiscus 
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cannabinns.  Miscellanous  crops  occupied  461  acres  or  0*84  per 
cent,  38  of  them  under  chillies,  mirchi,  Capsicum  frutescens ; 24 
under  tobacco,  tamhdkhu,  Nicotiana  tabacum  ; 7 under  sugarcane, 
us,  Saccharum  officinarum  ; and  the  remaining  392  under  various 
vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1875  population  return  shows,  of  a total  population  of  30,151 
souls,  29,771  or  98*73  per  cent  Hindus,  and  380  or  1*26  per  cent 
Musalmans.  The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are  : 410  Brahmans, 
priests,  Grovernment  servants,  and  traders  ; 470  Yanis,  151  Kalals, 
15  Halvais,  traders  and  merchants ; 1280  Kunbis,  522  Malis,  404 
Dakshanis,  and  10  Bunkars,  husbandmen;  219  Sonars,  gold  and 
silver  smiths;  60  Sutars,  carpenters;  136  Lohars,  blacksmiths  ; 123 
Shimpis,  tailors ; 41  Kasars,  coppersmiths  ; 77  Kumbhars,  potters  ; 
28  Dhigvans,  saddlers;  20  Beldars,  bricklayers;  and  39  Otaris, 
founders;  144  Telis,  oilpressers  ; 106  Salis,  weavers;  14  Bangaris, 
dyers;  61  Guravs,  worshippers  of  Shiv;  26  Bhats,  bards;  140 
JSfhavis,  barbers  ; 38  Dhobis,  washermen ; 88  Dhangars,  shepherds  ; 
235  Kolis  and  201  Bhois,  fishers ; 137  Rajputs,  and  128  Pardeshis, 
messengers  and  constables ; 23,435  Bhils  and  334  Dhankas, 
labourers;  30  Yanjaris,  carriers  and  husbandmen ; 25  Chambhars, 
leather- workers;  7 Buruds,  basket-makers;  296  Mhars  and  46  Mangs, 
village  servants;  15  Bhangis,  scavengers;  175  Gosavis,  78  Joharis, 
and  7 Holars,  beggars. 

Akrani.  Por^  about  fifty  miles  north-west  of  the  Sindva  pass, 
the  Satpudas  form  a steep  rugged  barrier  between  the  Tapti  and  the 
Narbada.  West  of  Turanmal  they  break  into  two  ranges  of  hills, 
which,  between  their  north  and  south  faces,  enclose  an  irregular 
table-land  about  sixty  miles  long  and  from  fifteen  to  thirty  broad. 
This,  the  Akrani  pargana,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Narbada ; 
on  the  east  by  the  Barvani  state  and  Turanmal;  on  the  south  by 
the  old  petty  divisions  of  Sultanpur  and  Kukarmunda,  and  the 
Mehvas  states  of  Bhudaval  and  Nal ; and  on  the  west  by  the 
Mehvas  state  of  Kathi.  In  1872  its  population  consisted  of  15,107 
souls,  lodged  in  3598  houses,  and  possessing  9971  head  of  cattle ; 
its  tillage  area  is  about  15,393  acres  and  its  yearly  land  revenue 
amounts  to  about  £610  (Rs,  6100).  Of  its  172  villages,  165  are 
inhabited  and  seventeen  are  deserted.  Only  three  of  them  are 
surveyed. 

The  whole  surface  is  mountainous,  the  height  varying  from  1600 
to  2500  feet  above  the  plain.  The  highest  parts  are  the  north  and 
south  ridges,  which  enclose  a succession  of  parallel  ranges  of  low 
hills.  Between  the  hills  are  many  rich  valleys  and  tablelands  watered 
by  unfailing  streams.  The  lower  hills  are  undulating,  and  the  soil, 
a rich  decomposed  iron-stone,  yields  abundant  crops  of  millet  and 
other  grains.  The  higher  ranges  are  covered  to  their  summits 
with  thick  brushwood,  which,  besides  an  unfailing  supply  of  fuel 
and  timber,  furnishes  many  valuable  drugs  and  dyes.  The  scenery 
is  varied  and  picturesque.  The  valleys  and  plateaus  are  parcelled 
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into  fields^  divided  by  strips  of  grass.  Most  villages  and  hamlets 
are  surrounded  by  mango  and  moha  groves.  The  river  banks  are 
always  green^  the  landscape  is  broken  by  numbers  of  date  and  brab 
palms^  and  on  all  sides  the  view  is  bounded  by  broken  rugged  hill 
tops. 

The  most  remarkable  hill  is  Turanmal_,  about  4000  feet  high^ 
overlooking  Akrani  from  the  east.  On  the  north-west  stands  the 
hill  of  Komal  and  on  the  west  Ddad^  both  of  them  steep^  rocky and 
hard  to  climb.  On  the  south-west  the  large  hill  of  Astambha  towers 
over  the  surrounding  range.  Near  Kakarda  is  the  hill  of  Olval, 
while  Bhulal  and  Bhodlal  are  the  most  remarkable  peaks  near 
Turanmal.  The  hills  are  believed  to  contain  veins  of  silver,  copper, 
and  iron. 

The  water  supply  is  abundant.  It  is  obtained  from  wells,  rivers, 
and  streams,  and  during  the  hot  season  from  springs  and  holes 
dug  iu  river  beds.  Besides  the  Narbada,  which  forms  the  northern 
boundary,  the  chief  rivers  are  the  Ude,  which,  after  crossing  the 
district  for  about  sixty  miles,  falls  into  the  Narbada  near  Bhusa  ; 
the  Utkhari,  a large  rapid  stream,  which,  after  a course  of  about  fifty 
miles  from  west  to  east,  falls  into  the  Tapti  near  Chikhli ; the  Jirkul, 
which  forms  the  boundary  between  Khandesh  and  the  Barvani  state, 
and  falls  into  the  Narbada  below  Turanmal ; the  Grogla,  rising  on 
the  south  slope  of  the  hills  near  Vaker,  and  after  a course  of  thirty 
miles,  falling  into  the  Tapti  near  Kukarmunda  ; and  the  Hatti,  a 
small  stream,  with  fever-giving  unwholesome  water,  which  falls 
into  the  Tapti  just  above  Taloda.  The  Jamne,  the  Bhumni,  the 
Pandhri,  and  the  Jira,  are  minor  streams. 

Though  with  rich  alluvial  patches,  the  soil  is  on  the  whole  rocky 
and  poor,  yielding  very  small  quantities  of  wheat  and  gram. 

As  the  country  varies  from  1600  to  2500  feet  above  the  plains, 
the  heat  is  at  all  times  moderate.  During  the  winter  months 
the  cold  is  severe,  ice  sometimes  forming  in  wells  and  streams. 
During  the  monsoon  the  fall  of  rain  is  excessive,  the  sun  is  often 
hid,  and  the  earth  shrouded  in  mist. 

Unlike  the  rest  of  the  Khandesh  Satpudas,  much  of  Akrani  teems 
with  an  active,  hardworking,  and  increasing  population. ^ They 
mostly  belong  to  the  two  tribes  of  Varlis  and  Pavras,  of  whom  the 
Pavras,  who  are  probably  of  part  Rajput  descent,  are  distinguished 
from  the  Varlis  and  other  Bhils  by  their  skill  as  husbandmen. 
Though  at  first  shy,  when  their  confidence  is  gained,  they  are 
cheerful  and  talkative.  They  are  very  honest  and  hardworking, 
and  the  fullest  trust  may  be  placed  in  their  word.  Like  most 
mountaineers,  they  are  keenly  attached  to  their  hills  and  never  leave 
them.  All  are  husbandmen,  many  of  them  with  large  herds  of 
cows  and  a few  buffaloes,  pasture  being  abundant  along  the  banks 
of  streams.  They  have  no  sheep  or  pigs,  but  a large  stock  of  goats 
and  poultry. 

The  country  about  seven  miles  round  Dhadgaon  is  as  fully  and 
highly  tilled  as  any  part  of  Khandesh.  Though  the  whole  soil  is 

^The  number  would  seem  to  have  risen  from  4467  in  1849  to  15,107  in  1872, 
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rocky  and  there  is  hardly  a level  patch  of  more  than  a dozen  acres, 
the  hardworking  Pavras,  both  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  hill  slopes, 
with  careful  weeding  and  manuring,  raise  excellent  crops  of  millet 
and  sometimes  of  Indian  millet,  wheat,  and  gram.  Since  1849,  the 
tillage  area  has  spread  from  2331  to  more  than  15,000  acres.  The 
chief  crops  are  hdjri,  jvdri,  ndgli,  and  rice.  Oil  plants  are  scarcely 
grown,  as  moha  oil  is  used  for  cooking,  and  oil  for  burning  is  not  much 
wanted  as  the  people  generally  go  to  bed  at  dusk  or  sit  over  wood 
fires.  The  plough  is  most  simple  with  an  iron  share  about  a foot 
and  a half  long.  The  land  revenue  is  collected  both  from  revenue 
farmers  and  from  tenant  proprietors.  Where  the  land  is  not 
measured,  the  plough  tax,  auibandi,  and  the  axe  tax,  hurhddj 
systems  are  in  vogue.  Formerly  the  pdtils  used  to  note  the  number 
of  ploughs,  ants,  owned  by  husbandmen,  and  form  their  own 
calculations  as  to  the  area  tilled ; now  a plough  is  considered  to  equal 
sixteen  acres.  Because  of  his  superior  skill,  a Pavra^s  plough  tax 
is  18s.  (Ps.  9),  while  a Varlhs  is  8s.  (Ps.  4).  The  axe  tax  is  based 
on  the  wood-ash  or  dahli  system  of  tillage.  The  axe  tax  was,  in 
1869-70,  replaced  by  a guess-by-sight,  nazar  anddz,  system  which 
has  proved  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory. 

Five  passes  lead  from  Khandesh  into  Akrani.  The  most  used  is 
the  Navagaon  pass,  an  easy  bullock  and  horse  track,  leading  from 
Shahada.  The  others  are  the  Dodhabuva  pass,  on  the  road  from 
Dhadgaon  to  Surat,  fit  for  foot  passengers  only  j the  Chandseli  pass, 
from  Kukarmunda  and  Taloda,  a steep  and  difficult  track  hardly  fit 
for  horses ; the  Surpan  pass,  from  the  Kathi  state,  though  somewhat 
difficult,  much  used  by  Yanjaris  from  Gujarat  and  Pajpipla ; and  the 
Kuraipani  pass  on  the  Udepur  road,  very  difficult  and  little  used. 

Carts  go  from  Taloda  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  by  three  chief  routes. 
From  Taloda  to  Dhadgaon,  by  Borad  and  Kudvad  in  Shahada 
through  Javda,  Navegaon,  Mandvi,  Dhavani,  and  Barvan,  this  road 
is  the  best  and  easiest ; by  Pampur  Budhara  and  Alvan,  over  the 
Dhoda  hill  through  Bibhu  Ohinal-kua  and  Palkha  to  Dhadgaon, 
hardly  passable  except  on  foot;  and  by  Pojeva  and  Kovar,  over  the 
Chandseli  pass  through  Chandseli,  Kakarpate,  Ganarya,  Kamod,  and 
Palkha.  Yanjaris  from  Shahada  and  Gujarat  use  these  passes, 
supplying  the  people  with  salt  and  groceries,  and  buying  their 
surplus  field  and  forest  produce.  The  export  of  grain  from  Akrani 
is  considerable.  There  is  also  a large  trade  in  chdroU,  Buchanania 
latifolia,  seed,  m,oha  flowers,  honey,  bees^  wax,  lac,  gums,  and  resin. 
In  1849,  the  exports  were  estimated  at  upwards  of  £1400  (Ps.  14,000). 

Of  Akrani  history  little  is  known.  The  south  part,  as  far  as 
Dhadgaon,  was  nominally  included  in  the  Muhammadan  kingdom 
of  Khandesh.  North,  of  Dhadgaon,  as  far  as  the  Narbada,  the 
country  seems  to  have  been  always  governed  by  local  chiefs.  After 
the  decline  of  Muhammadan  power  (1700),  the  district,  left  without 
any  ruler,  was  seized  by  Chavji  Pana  of  Dhushvai  beyond  the 
Narbada.^  On  his  death  Chavji  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Pana 

^ According  to  another  account,  Akrdni  was  granted  to  Prat^psing  the  founder  of 
the  present  Rdna’s  family,  by  Aurangzeb,  who  is  said  to  have  given  him  a grant  for  the 
whole  province  including  Taloda,  on  condition  of  protecting  8ultanpur  and  other 
districts  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  from  Bhil  attacks. 
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Giimansing,  who  built  the  Akrani  fort  and  established  comparative 
peace  and  quiet.  His  son  Himmatsing  ruled  twenty-eight  years. 

He  had  two  sons^  Rana  Babu  who  died  before  his  father_,  and  Rana 
Guman  who  succeeded  his  father  and  ruled  for  twelve  years.  His 
death,  without  heirs,  was  followed  by  great  disturbances,  and  many 
people  fled  into  Udepur.  Bhausing,  Rana  of  Matvar  the  province 
to  the  west  of  Akrani,  then  succeeded,  built  the  fort  of  Roshmal 
now  in  ruins,  and  induced  the  people  who  had  fled  to  return  to 
their  homes.  Bhausing  was  succeeded  • by  his  son  Bhikaji  Bhau. 
He  murdered  Janjar  Bhil,  Naik  of  Chikli,  below  the  hills  near 
Shahada,  whose  son  Divaji  Naik  to  avenge  his  father^s  death  made 
a foray  into  Akrani,  surprised  the  fort  of  Roshmal,  and  murdered 
Rana  Bhikaji,  after  he  had  ruled  for  about  five  years.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  outrage,  a detachment  of  the  Peshwa’s  troops, 
sent  against  Divaji  Naik,  took  possession  of  his  country  and  held  it 
for  about  a year.  Anandsing,  the  rightful  heir  to  Akrani,  a boy  of 
fifteen  years,  fled  to  Baroda,  and  Kandar  Bhaldar  a follower  of  the 
Gaikwar  imprisoned  the  Rana's  mother  Kuver  Bai  and  his  uncle 
Dalelsing,  and  seized  Rampur,  Akrani,  and  Dhadgaon.  In  1818 
Major  Jardine  released  the  two  prisoners,  and  Anandsing  returned 
with  200  mercenaries  from  Baroda,  and  enlisting  150  Han  durbar 
Arabs,  succeeded  in  recovering  his  possessions.  Unable  to  pay  his 
troops  he  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  Captain  Briggs  the  Political 
Agent,  who  paid  off  his  men  and  occupied  Dhadgaon  and  Akrani. 
The  young  chief,  who  was  little  better  than  an  idiot,  failed  to  pay  the 
£1800  (Rs.  18,000)  advanced  to  him,  and  the  management  of  his 
estate  was  assumed  by  the  British  Government.  He  was  allowed  to 
keep  two  villag’es  and  the  title  of  Rana,  and  the  family  now  draws 
a yearly  pension  of  £286  16s.  (Rs.  2868).  The  family  ranks  high 
and  has  intermarried  with  the  Gaikwars  of  Baroda  and  the  Rana  of 
Chhota  Udepur.  In  good  seasons  the  total  revenue  is  about  £1500 
(Rs.  15,000). 

Virdel,  one  of  the  central  sub-divisions,  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Tapti  separating  it  from  Shahada  and  Shirpur,  on  the  east  by 
the  Panjhra  separating  it  from  Amalner,  on  the  south  by  Dhulia,  and 
on  the  west  by  Pimpalner  and  Nandurbar.  Its  area  is  507  square 
miles  all  of  them  surveyed  in  detail  ; its  population,  according  to  the 
1872  census,  was  63,350  souls  or  124*95  to  the  square  mile  ; and  in 
1879-80  its  realisable  land  revenue  was  £23,924  (Rs.  2,39,240).  ‘ 

Of  507  square  miles,  the  total  area,  three  are  occupied  by  the 
lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  remainder  according  to  the 
revenue  survey  contains  258,435  acres  or  80*18  per  cent  of  arable 
land;  43,877  acres  or  13*62  per  cent  of  unarable  land;  2491  acres  or 
0*77  per  cent  of  grass;  and  17,503  acres  or  5*43  per  cent  of  village 
sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams.  From  the  258,435  acres  of 
arable  land,  31,049  acres  have  to  be  taken  on  account  of  alienated 
lands  in  Government  villages.  Of  the  balance  of  227,386  acres  the 
actual  area  of  arable  Government  land,  185,865  acres  or  81*73  per 
cent  were,  in  1878-79,  under  tillage. 

As  in  Amalner  and  Nandurbar,  the  northern  portion  forms  a 
continuation  of  the  rich  black  soil  Tapti  plain,  and  the  southern  is 
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for  tlie  most  part  Hilly  and  waving,  witH  large  tracts  of  waste  land 
used  for  grazing  cattle.  The  hills  on  the  south-west  enter  from 
Pimpalner,  and  after  throwing  out  several  spurs  on  either  side, 
end  near  the  village  of  Chimtana.  On  the  south-east  there  are  a 
few  straggling  hillocks  with  a low  chain  of  hills  skirting  the 
boundary.  The  sub-division  is  thinly  peopled  and  bleak,  with  but 
few  mango  or  other  trees. 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  climate  is  healthy.  But 
from  November  to  February,  especially  in  villages  near  the  hills,  the 
people  suffer  from  fever  and  ague.  The  average  yearly  rainfall 
during  the  twelve  years  ending  1879  was  19‘52  inches. 

Except  along  the  banks  of  the  Tapti  and  the  Panjhra,  Virdel 
is  poorly  supplied  with  surface  water.  The  two  chief  rivers  are 
the  Tapti  flowing  along  the  entire  north  boundary,  a distance  of 
thirty-five  miles,  and  its  tributary  the  Panjhra  flowing  along  the 
eastern  boundary.  The  other  Tapti  tributaries  are  the  Borai  and 
the  Amravati  flowing  north  and  almost  parallel  to^  each  other. 
The  Borai,  joined  by  the  Pan  near  the  village  of  Arav,  drains 
the  centre,  and  flowing  past  the  villages  of  Chimtana  and 
Sindkheda,  joins  the  Tapti  near  the  village  of  Sukvad.  The 
Amravati  drains  the  west  and  joins  the  Tapti  near  the  village  of 
Tavkheda.  Of  these  only  the  Tapti  and  the  Panjhra  flow  throughout 
the  year.  There  were,  in  1879-80,  2169  working  wells  with  a depth 
of  from  thirty  to  ninety  feet.  A small  area  is  irrigated  from  water 
channels. 

The  soils  are  the  same  as  those  in  Amalner.  The  prevailing 
black  soil  is  a rich  alluvial  clay  gradually  growing  poorer  towards 
the  south,  and  near  the  hills  becoming  light  and  friable. 

In  1860-61,  the  year  of  settlement,  7808  holdings,  khdtds,  were 
recorded  with  an  average  area  of  21*40  acres  and  an  average 
rental  of  £2  15s.  l\d.  (Rs.  27-9-0).  Equally  divided  among  the 
agricultural  population,  these  holdings  would  for  each  person 
represent  an  allotment  of  6*79  acres  at  a yearly  rent  of  17s.  5|d. 
(Rs.  8-11-11).  Distributed  among  the  whole  population,  the  share 
to  each  would  amount  to  3*12  acres,  and  the  incidence  of  the  land 
tax  to  8s.  |d.  (Rs.  4-0-3). 

Virdel,  formed  in  1861,  included  at  the  time  of  survey  ninety- 
three  ^ villages,  of  which  seventy-six  were  inhabited  and* 
seventeen  deserted.  The  total  area  was  293  square  miles  or  187,449 
acres. 

Since  the  survey,  the  subdivision  has  for  administrative  convenience 
been  increased  from  ninety- three  to  166  settled  Government  villages. 
The  survey  measurements  of  these  villages,  begun  in  1853-54,  were 
finished  in  1866-67,  and  the  classifications,  begun  in  1858-59,  were 
finished  in  1867-68.  Of  168  the  present  (1880)  number  of  villages, 
two,  which  are  alienated,  were  settled  in  1868-69.  Of  the  remaining 


* Before  the  formation  in  1861  of  this  new  sub-division,  of  the  93  villages  79 
belonged  to  'N’andurbdr  and  14  to  Dhulia  ; and  of  these  79,  27  belonged  to  the 
mdmlatddr’s  div^ision,  while  the  remaining  fifty -two  composed  the  peta  of  Virdel  in 
the  Nandurbdr  sub-division. 
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166,  all  of  wliicli  belong  to  Government,  forty-five  were  settled  in 
1857-58,  ninety-tfiree  in  1860-61,  twenty-five  in  1861-62,  and  three 
in  1867-68. 

At  the  time  of  survey  Virdel  was  (1861)  far  behind  the  neighbour- 
ing sub-division  of  Amalner.  There  was  much  arable  waste  and  the 
country  was  bleak,  almost  utterly  without  trees,  and  with  very  little 
garden  tillage.  In  the  north,  towards  the  Tapti,  the  soil  was  a rich 
black  loam.  Towards  the  south  it  gradually  became  poorer,  and 
ended  in  a series  of  very  barren  irregular  hills.  In  spite  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Tapti,  the  Borai,  and  the  Amravati,  the  country 
was  poorly  supplied  with  water.  It  had  only  428  wells.  There  was 
not  much  traffic.  The  high  road  from  Malegaon  by  Dhulia  to  Surat 
crossed  the  sub-division  from  east  to  west.  It  was  but  a fair  weather 
road  unmetalled  and  unbridged.  There  were  no  manufactures 
deserving  notice.  At  Mhalpur,  where  the  water  was  said  to  be 
favourable,  ten  or  fifteen  families  of  dyers  gained  a livelihood.  At 
Dondaicha,  excellent  country  carts  were  made  of  wood  brought  from 
Taloda  in  Sultanpur.  In  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Government  bullock  transport  train  and  the  opening  of  the  railway 
works,  the  value  of  Dondaicha  and  Taloda  carts  had  lately  risen  from 
£1  165.  or  £2  (Rs.  18  or  Rs.  20)  to  £3  IO5.  or  £4  (Rs.  35  or  Rs.  40). 
There  were  five  market  towns,  Sindkheda,  Dondaicha,  Yirdel,  Ranala, 
and  Chimtana.  In  the  southern  villages  large  numbers  of  cattle 
were  bred,  free  grazing  being  abundant  on  the  hills  and  over  the 
extensive  waste  lands.  Unlike  the  previously  settled  sub-divisions, 
the  waste  lands  in  Virdel  were  not  confined  to  particular  spots,  but 
spread  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country. 

In  1859-60,  of  130,136  acres  the  total  arable  area,  60,798  acres 
or  less  than  one-half  were  under  tillage.  Of  the  arable  waste 
20,000  acres,  or  about  one-third,  were  found  in  villages  of  the  best 
soil.  The  census  returns  (1851)  showed  a population  of  only  104  to 
the  square  mile,  a density  considerably  less  than  that  of  any  of  the 
previously  settled  parts  of  the  district.  Almost  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  were  husbandmenl  The  rich  northern  villages  along 
the  banks  of  the  Tapti  had,  except  the  temporary  rates  introduced 
by  Mr.  Mansfield  in  1853,  a single  acre  rate  of  55.  Qd.  (Rs.  2-1  the 
bigha).  Thirty-seven  of  the  best  villages  had  this  acre  rate  of 
55.  6d.  (Rs.  2-12),  ten  villages  paid  two  rates  of  35.  l\d.  and  25.  Qd. 
(Rs.  1-9  and  Rs.  1-4)  the  bigha,  and  one,  Dalvada,  had  four  rates. 
In  the  superintendent’s  opinion  these  rates  were  too  high  and  tended 
to  limit  tillage  to  the  best  soils.  In  the  poorer  villages  the 
old  rates  were  less  regular.  As  a rule,  in  any  one  village  there 
were  not  more  than  two  rates  between  35.  l\d.  and  25.  fid.  (Rs.  1-9 
and  Rs.  1-4)  the  bigha  ; but  neighbouring  villages,  alike  in  soil  and 
other  particulars,  had  widely  differing  rates.  In  the  villages  near 
and  among  the  hills  the  former  rates  were  generally  excessive.  The 
survey  superintendent  arranged  the  villages  in  four  groups.  The 
first  contained  the  forty-eight  richest  villages  on  which  a maximum 
dry-crop  acre  rate  of  55.  (Rs.  2-8)  was  fixed.  In  the  second  group 


^ The  details  were  : Sdvda,  246 ; Ydval,  186 ; Nasirabad,  149 ; Erandol,  146  ; 
Chopda,  115  ; Amalner,  114  ; and  Virdel,  104. 
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of  nineteen  villages^  close  to  tlie  south  of  the  first  group_,  the 
maximum  acre  rate  was  45.  ^d.  (Rs.  2-2)^  the  same  as  for  the  second 
class  villages  in  Amalner.  In  the  third  class  of  thirteen  poor  soiled 
villages^  further  south  near  the  hills^  the  rate  fixed  was  8s.  6d. 
(Rs.  1-12)  the  acre.  In  the  fourth  group  of  thirteen  poor  soiled 
villages^  situated  chiefly  among  the  hills  and  exposed  to  great  loss 
from  herds  of  wild  hog_,  a maximum  acre  rate  of  35.  (Rs.  1-8)  was 
fixed.  The  whole  area  of  garden  land  was  not  more  than  1000 
acres.  There  were  only  two  unbuilt  dams^  hacha  handhdrds,  one 
at  Mhalpur  watering  nine  acres^  and  the  other  at  Yadjhari 
occasionally  watering  fourteen  acres.  Three  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  wells  of  less  than  forty-five  feet  deep^  watering  an  area  of  1035 
acres,  were,  in  lieu  of  the  old  cess,  charged  a maximum  acre  rate 
of  05.  (Rs.  3).  The  immediate  result  of  the  settlement  was  a 
reduction  in  the  Grovernment  demand  from  £11,805  to  £9109 
(Rs.  1,18,050 -Rs. 91,090)  or  a fall  of  22  per  cent. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  details  of  the  changes  made  : 

Virdel  Settlement,  1860-61. 


Class. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Former, 

Survey. 

1818-19 

to 

1859-60. 

1859-60. 

Assess- 

ment, 

1859-60. 

Rental. 

Acre  Rate. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Arable. 

Tillage. 

Arable 

waste. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Average. 

Maximum 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

Rs.  a.  p. 

I. 

48 

41,298 

69,625 

37,822 

21,803 

90,211 

70,177 

99,199 

1 10  7 

2 8 0 

11. 

19 

9978 

25,824 

10,538 

15,286 

15,810 

12,423 

26,-339 

10  4 

2 2 0 

III. 

13 

5739 

23,454 

9135 

14,319 

8914 

6946 

13,347 

0 9 1 

1 12  0 

IV. 

13 

2042 

21,233 

3303 

17,930 

3118 

1545 

9620 

0 7 3 

18  0 

Total  ... 

93 

59,057 

130,136 

60,798 

69,338 

1,18,053 

91,091 

1,48,505 

12  3 

... 

An  examination  of  the  effect  of  the  survey  rates  introduced  in 
the  two  largest  blocks,  of  forty-five  Government  villages  settled  in 
1857-58  and  of  ninety-three  Government  villages  settled  in  1860-61, 
gives  the  following  results.  The  figures  of  the  settlement  year  for 
the  first  block  of  forty-five  villages,  compared  with  those  of  the 
year  before,  show  an  increase  in  the  occupied  area  of  866  acres,  in  the 
waste  of  5193  acres,  and  in  the  remissions  of  £312  (Rs.  3120) ; and 
a fall  in  the  collections  of  £649  (Rs.  6490).  A comparison  of  the 
figures  of  the  settlement  year  with  the  average  of  the  ten  previous 
years  shows  a fall  in  the  remissions  of  £204  (Rs.  2040)  ; and  an 
increase  in  the  occupied  area  of  2297  acres,  in  the  waste  of  3594 
acres,  and  in  the  collections  of  £209  (Rs.  2090).  During  the  twenty- 
one  years  (1857-58  to  1877-78)  of  survey  rates,  yearly  remissions  were 
granted,  the  largest  sums  being  £33 7 (Rs.  3370)  in  1857-58,  and  £363 
(Rs.  3630)  in  1860-61.  Compared  with  the  average  of  the  ten  years 
before  the  survey,  the  average  of  the  twenty-one  years  of  survey 
rates  shows  an  increase  in  the  occupied  area  of  18,103  acres,  and  in 
the  collections  of  £2440  (Rs.  24,400) ; and  a fall  in  the  waste  of  12,194 
acres,  and  in  the  remissions  of  £496  (Rs.  4960). 

For  the  second  block  of  ninety-three  villages,  the  figures  of  the 
settlement  year,  compared  with  those  of  the  year  before,  show  an 
increase  in  the  occupied  area  of  8011  acres,  and  in  the  remissions  of 
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£413  (Rs.  4130) ; and  a fall  in  the  waste  of  64^742  acres,  and  in  the 
collections  of  £2348  (Rs.  23,480).  A comparison  of  the  figures  of 
the  settlement  year  with  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years  shows 
an  increase  in  the  occupied  area  of  15,764  acres,  and  in  the  collec- 
tions of  £360  (Rs.  3600)  ; and  a fall  in  the  waste  of  71,854  acres, 
and  in  the  remissions  of  £384  (Rs.  3840).  During  the  eighteen 
years  (1860-61  to  1877-78)  of  survey  rates,  yearly  remissions  have 
been  granted,  the  largest  sums  being  £615  (Rs.  6150)  in  1860-61 
and  £4620  (Rs.  46,200)  in  1871-72.  Compared  with  the  average  of 
the  ten  years  before  the  survey,  the  average  of  the  eighteen  years 
of  survey  rates  shows  an  increase  in  the  occupied  area  of  46,760 
acres,  and  in  the  collections  of  £3592  (Rs.  35,920)  ; and  a fall  in  the 
waste  of  104,173  acres,  and  in  the  remissions  of  £694  (Rs.  6940). 

Adding  to  the  figures  of  these  two  blocks  the  details  of  the 
remaining  twenty-eight  settled  Grovernment  villages,  the  result  for 
the  whole  sub-division  is,  comparing  the  average  returns  of  the  ten 
years  before  the  survey  and  of  the  years  of  survey  rates,  a fall  in  the 
waste  of  127,417  acres,  and  in  the  remissions  of  £1204  (Rs.  12,040)  ; 
and  an  increase  in  the  occupied  area  of  79,249  acres,  and  in  the 
collections,  including  revenue  from  unarable  land,  an  increase  of 
£6703  (Rs.  67,030)  or  43*6  per  cent.  Again  comparing  the  average 
returns  of  the  ten  years  before  survey  and  the  returns  for  1877-78, 
the  result  is,  including  revenue  from  unarable  land,  an  increase  in 
the  collections  of  £8948  (Rs.  89,480)  or  58*3  per  cent. 

The  following  statement  shows  for  the  settled  Government  villages 
of  the  sub-division  the  effects  of  the  survey  settlement  during  the 
twenty-one  years  ending  1877-78  ; 


Virdel  Survey  Results,  1858-1878. 


Years. 

Area. 

Remissions. 

Collections. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied, 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Alienated. 

Unarable. 

Total. 

Assessed. 

Alienated. 

Total. 

Assessed. 

Unarable. 

Survey  Block  I.— 45  Government  Villages  settled  in  1857-58. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1856-57 

31,098 

6878 

37,976 

17,337 

41,575 

255 

53,666 

1171 

388 

55,225 

1857-58 

32,031 

6811 

38,842 

22,530 

10,434 

3372 

47,176 

1172 

370 

48,718 

1847-1857  ... 

29,579 

6966 

36,545 

18,936 

41,871 

5408 

45,224 

1031 

661 

46',  806 

1857-1878  ... 

47,524 

7124 

54,648 

6742 

10,420 

444 

67,316 

50 

3294 

325 

70,985 

1877-78 

62,357 

7296 

69,653 

1733 

10,420 

137 

72,027 

4 

4357 

271 

76,659 

Survey  Block  II.— 93  Government  Villages  settled  in  1860-61. 

1859-60 

61,208 

18,657 

79,865 

131,320 

65,974 

2019 

1,18,115 

927 

833 

1,19,875 

1860-61 

67,333 

20,543 

87,876 

66,578 

32,449 

6150 

94,598 

961 

2969 

'98'528 

1850-1860 

60,444 

21,668 

72,112 

138,432 

65,645 

9993 

91,108 

851 

1629 

93,588 

1860-1878 

97,963 

20,909 

118,872 

34,259 

33,951 

3054 

1,25,785 

47 

2049 

1512 

1,29,393 

1877-78 

115,591 

20,813 

136,404 

17,024 

33,680 

646 

1,38,840 

9 

3078 

1280 

i;43,207 

Survey  Block  III.— 25  Government  Villages 

SETTLED  IN  1861-62. 

1860-61 

15,088 

1137 

16,225 

22,685 

20,358 

319 

15,281 

379 

402 

16,062 

1861-62 

17,327 

1233 

18,560 

22,705 

14,806 

1642 

12,895 

466 

28 

477 

13,866 

1851-1861  ... 

12,740 

1171 

13,911 

25,001 

20,256 

710 

12,406 

38 

115 

12,559 

1861-1878  ... 

25,875 

1331 

27,206 

13,784 

15,046 

582 

18,773 

402 

33 

633 

19,'84l 

1877-78 

31,412 

1406 

32,818 

8086 

15,127 

112 

2i;707 

300 

51 

580 

22,638 
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Years. 

Area. 

Remissions. 

Collections. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Alienated. 

Unarable. 

Total. 

Assessed. 

Alienated. 

Total. 

Assessed. 

Unarable. 

1 

Survey  Block  IV. —3 

Government  Villages  settled  in  1867-68. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1866-67 

725 

734 

1459 

966 

332 

• •4 

695 

4 1* 

1 

696 

1867-68 

838 

1265 

2103 

1578 

3686 

44  4 

286 

11 

297 

1857-1867  ... 

572 

751 

1323 

1100 

332 

20 

535 

.44 

. . . 

635 

1867-1878 

1149 

1265 

2414 

1277 

3687 

12 

289 

1 

7 

297 

1877-78 

1878 

1265 

3143 

537 

3687 

... 

457 

... 

12 

469 

Ten  years 
before  survey- 

93,335 

30,556 

123,891 

183,469 

128,104 

16,131 

1,49,273 

88 

1882 

2295 

1,63,488 

Since  survey... 

172,511 

30,629 

203,140 

56,052 

63,104 

4092 

2,12,163 

600 

6376 

2477 

2,20,516 

1877-78 

201,238 

30,780 

232,018 

27,380 

62,914 

895 

2,33,031 

313 

7486 

214.3 

2,42,973 

According  to  the  1879-80  returns,  the  farm  stock  in  Government 
villages  amounted  to  7527  ploughs,  5008  carts,  19,053 
bullocks,  13,315  cows,  6563  buffaloes,  1292  horses,  13,560  sheep 
and  goats,  and  624  asses. 

Of  the  185,865  acres  under  tillage  in  1878-79,  grain  crops 
occupied  121,147  acres  or  65-18  per  cent,  86,888  of  them  under  hdjri, 
Penicillaria  spicata  ; 20,130  under  jvdri,  Sorghum  vulgar e ; 13,994 
under  wheat,  galiu,  Triticum  mstivum  ; 86  under  rice,  hJidi,  Oryza 
sativa  ; 40  under  maize,  mahha,  Zea  mays  ; and  nine  under 
miscellaneous  cereals.  Pulses  occupied  11,091  acres  or  5-96  per  cent, 
8731  of  them  under  kulith,  Dolichos  biflorus  ; 2060  under  gram, 
harhhara,  Cicer  arietinum  ; 192  under  tur,  Cajanus  indicus  ; 47  under 
peas,  vdtdna,  Pisum  sativum  ; and  60  under  other  pulses.  Oilseeds 
occupied  7858  acres  or  4-22  per  cent,  5441  of  them  under  gingelly 
seed,  tU,  Sesamum  indicum  j 1931  under  linseed,  alshi,  Linum 
usitatissimum  ; and  486  under  other  oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied 43,253 
acres  or  23*27  per  cent,  all  under  cotton,  kdpus,  Gossypium 
herbaceurn.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  2516  acres  or  1*35  per 
cent,  789  of  them  under  indigo,  guli,  Indigofera  tinctoria ; 1126 
under  chillies,  mirchi,  Capsicum  frutescens  ; 280  under  tolDacco, 
tambdkhuj  Nicotiana  tabacum  ; 4 under  sugarcane,  us,  Saccharum 
offfcinarum  ; and  the  remaining  317  under  various  vegetables  and 
fruits. 

The  1875  population  return  shows,  of  a total  population  of  66,834 
souls,  64,483  or  96-48  per  cent  Hindus ; 2344  or  3*50  per  cent 
Musalmans;  and  7 or  O'Ol  per  cent  Parsis.  The  details  of  the 
Hindu  castes  are  : 2216  Brdhmans,  priests.  Government  servants, 
and  traders;  1371  Vanis,  60  Kalals,  traders  and  merchants ; 18,288 
Kunbis,  4700  Malis,  552  Dakshanis,  197  Hatkars,  husbandmen ; 
1238  Sonars,  gold  and  silver  smiths;  906  Sutars,  carpenters  ; 1335 
Shimpis,  tailors  ; 493  Lohars,  blacksmiths  ; 328  Kumbhars,  potters  ; 
120  Kasars,  coppersmiths  ; 115  Lonaris,  cement-makers ; 72  Beldars, 
bricklayers ; 55  Otaris,  founders ; 40  Dhigvans,  saddlers ; 1532 
Telis,  oilpressers  ; 548  Rangaris,  dyers ; 179  Gadris,  wool  weavers  ; 
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9 Salis,  weavers;  G49  Bhats,  bards;  163  Guravs,  worshippers 
of  Shiv;  1212  Nhavis,  barbers;  409  Dhobis,  washermen;  1122 
Dhangars,  shepherds;  3178  Kolis  and  722  Bhois,  fishers;  6011 
Rajputs  and  462  Pardeshis,  messengers  and  constables  ; 88  Sortis, 
labourers ; 25  Baris,  betel-leaf  sellers ; 8309  Bhils,  labourers ; 
581  Pardhis,  game-snarers ; 169  Yanjaris,  carriers  and  husbandmen ; 
1029  Chambhars,  leather- workers ; 4271  Mharsand449  Mangs,  village 
servants;  23  Kaikadis,  basket-makers;  8 Bhangis,  scavengers;  543 
Manbhavs,  436  Gosavis,  146  Shilavants,  63  Gondhlis,  36  Joharis, 
and  25  Holars,  beggars. 


CHAPTEK  XIV. 

PLACES  OF  INTEREST'. 

Ada'vad,  twelve  miles  east  of  Oliopda^  poor  and  witli  only  4455 
inhabitants,  many  of  them  Tadvi  Bbils,  was  once  a place  of  some 
consequence,  the  head-quarters  of  a sub-division.  The  site  of  the 
old  offices  is  now  occupied  by  a school-house,  and  the  people 
are  fast  carting  away  the  earth  of  the  ruined  fort  in  the  centre 
of  the  town.  Among  its  objects  of  interest  are  a fine  old  stone 
and  mortar  step  well,  thirty  feet  by  twelve,  in  a ruined  enclosure 
known  as  the  Red  Garden,  Ldl  Bdgh,  and  built  by  a certain 
Shamdas  Gujarati.  To  the  north  of  the  town  is  a mosque,  twenty 
feet  by  twelve,  of  stone  and  mortar  below  and  brick  and  mortar 
above,  built,  according  to  a Persian  writing  on  one  of  the  steps, 
in  1678  (1089  H.).^  Three  miles  to  the  north-west  are  the  celebrated 
Unabdev  hot  springs.^ 

Akra’ni,  a hill-fort  in  the  Akrani  petty  division  of  Taloda,  about 
eighteen  miles  north  of  Taloda,  was  described  in  1862  as  naturally 
strong,  but  with  very  few  defences  remaining.^ 

Amalner,  north  latitude  21°  3'  east  longitude  75°  1',  a municipal 
town  the  head-quarters  of  the  Amalner  sub-division,  on  the  Bori  river 
twenty-one  miles  north  of  Dhulia  and  about  a mile  east  of  the 
Bombay  and  Agra  highroad,  contained,  in  1872,  7564  inhabitants, 
and  in  1879  yielded  a total  municipal  income  of  £225  (Rs.  2250). 
The  town  mainly  consists  of  three  streets  of  two  or  three  storied 
houses,  many  of  them  with  handsome  wood  carvings,  running 
parallel  with  the  river.  There  is  an  important  local  grain  trade, 
and  in  May  a fair,  lasting  for  about  three  weeks,  is  held  in  the  bed 
of  the  river  in  memory  of  Sakaram  Bava  a Brahman  priest,  who 
lived  about  a hundred  years  ago,  and  in  whose  honour  a handsome 
temple  has  been  built  in  the  bed  of  the  stream.  About  80,000 
people  are  said  to  attend  the  fair,  and  traders  come  from  more  than 
100  miles.^  The  mamlatdaPs  office  and  the  school  are  the  only 
Government  buildings. 

When  (1818)  the  British  took  Khandesh,  Amalner  fort,  one  of 
the  chief  posts  in  Khandesh,  nominally  held  for  the  Peshwa  by 


^ Most  of  this  chapter  is  compiled  from  Mr.  Propert’s  printed  list  of  Archaeological 
E.emains,  and  from  materials  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  Pollen,  C.  S. 

^ Such  of  the  writing  as  can  be  read  runs  : I asked  for  the  date  of .......  . his 

death  from above * Saith  Hdtif  (the  genius  of  date  verses),  his  faith 

was  the  lamp  of  the  faith.  This  gives  1089  H.,  that  is  1678  a.d. 

3 See  above,  p.  12.  ^ Gov.  List  of  Civil  Forts,  1862. 

5 Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XCIII.  278,279. 
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Madhavrav  Raja  Bahadur,  was  really  in  the  hands  of  his  Arab 
soldiers.  On  leaving  the  fort,  in  obedience  to  orders,  he  gave  the 
garrison  strict  injunctions  to  surrender  it  to  no  one,  not  even  the 
Peshwa.  This  order  was  strictly  obeyed,  for  after  the  chief  had 
succeeded  in  re-establishing  himself  in  the  good  graces  of  his  master, 
the  garrison  refused  to  admit  him.  They  afterwards  acknowledged 
him  and  he  returned.  But  when  he  wished  to  hand  over  the  place 
to  the  British  authorities,  they  would  not  allow  him.  After  many 
attempts  to  purchase  their  submission  had  failed,  they  were  declared 
rebels.  A force  under  Colonel  Huskisson,  amounting  to  1000 
European  foot,  800  infantry,  and  250  irregular  horse,  marched  from 
Malegaon.  Summoned  to  unconditional  surrender  the  garrison  at 
first  refused.  But  finding  all  way  of  escape  blocked,  after  some 
delay  they  laid  their  arms  outside  of  the  fort,  and  advancing 
into  the  bed  of  the  river  were  made  prisoner s.^  The  exactions 
of  this  garrison  and  of  their  commandant  Ali  Jamadar  are  still 
remembered. 

In  1818  the  fort  was  described  as  200  feet  square,  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  the  town,  and  on  the  fourth  washed  by  the 
river  Bori.  The  wall  on  the  river  side  as  well  as  the  corner  towers 
were  lined  with  stone.  The  inside,  filled  nearly  to  the  foot  of  the 
parapet,  commanded  the  town,  which  was  inclosed  by  an  eight  feet 
high  wall,  whose  river  face  was  likewise  lined  with  stone.  The 
three  gates  and  the  traverse  thrown  out  to  cover  them  were  greatly 
out  of  repair.  The  place  was  of  little  importance  as  it  was 
commanded  by  a hillock  about  250  yards  off,  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river.2  Except  the  old  fort,  the  deshmukh^s  house  is  the 
only  remarkable  building. 

Anturli,  about  twelve  miles  north  of  Edlabad  in  the  Bhusaval 
sub-division,  has  a fine  well  preserved  brick  and  mortar  well  about 
150  years  old. 

Anjangaon,  about  six  miles  east  of  Edlabad,  has  a well 
preserved  brick  and  mortar  temple  of  Amarsingbhava,  130  feet  by 
thirteen. 

Bahuleslivar,  about  three  miles  west  of  the  Maheji  railway 
station,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Bahula  and  Cirna,  has  a fine  old 
Mahadev  temple. 

Balsa'ne,  fourteen  miles  east  of  Pimpalner,  has  a well  preserved 
series  of  old  temples  and  caves.  The  chief  temple,  of  the  style 
locally  known  as  Hemadpanti,  though  small  is  very  graceful,  and 
both  inside  and  out  is  most  richly  carved  from  base  to  summit. 
In  age  and  style  it  closely  resembles  the  late  Brahman  caves  at 
Elura  (725  a.d.).  The  figures  are  fairly  cut  and  the  rest  of  the 
carving  is  minute  and  delicate.  The  black  stone  walls  look  as 
if  all  their  mortar  had  been  picked  out.  But  as  in  other  Hemad- 
panti temples,  the  stones  were  probably  carved  one  by  one  and  put 
together  without  mortar.  In  front  of  the  temple  is  a portico 
approached  by  six  steps.  The  pillars  at  the  top  of  the  steps  are  five 


^ Slacker’s  Mardtha  War,  399  401. 


2 Blacker ’s  Mardtha  War,  400. 
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feet  apart  and  the  whole  portico  is  twelve  feet  wide.  The  inner  hall 
of  the  temple^  eighteen  feet  square  with  a doorway  in  each  side,  has 
pillars  each  about  ten  feet  high  and  two  and  a half  feet  square  at 
the  base.  Each  pillar  has  for  its  capital  a horizontal  flat  cross,  with, 
under  each  arm,  a cherub,  the  palms  of  whose  hands  are  pressed 
together  as  in  prayer.  The  figures  are  remarkably  perfect  and 
singularly  like  similar  figures  in  English  cathedrals.  Some  of  the 
other  temples  and  buildings,  though  less  striking,  are  very  beautiful. 
On  a lintel  in  one  of  them  is  a Marathi  or  Sanskrit  writing. 

Beta'vad,  an  old  irregularly  built  town,  with,  in  1872,  2774 
inhabitants  and  several  large  but  neglected  old  houses,  lies  in  the 
Virdel  sub-division  twenty-four  miles  north-east  of  Dhulia.  At  the 
time  of  the  British  conquest  (1817),  a Brahman  named  Daji  Gopal, 
with  about  300  followers,  held  Betavad,  and  driving  out  the 
mamlatdar,  levied  contributions  from  the  country  round.  On  the 
surrender  of  Thalner  he  left  the  fort,  and  it  was  quietly  taken 
by  the  British  troops.^  The  town  was  formerly  the  head-quarters 
of  the  old  revenue  division  of  Betavad,  and  has  a post  office  and  a 
municipality,  with,  in  1879,  an  income  of  £123  (Rs.  1230). 

Bhadgaon,  north  latitude  20^40'  and  east  longitude  75°  12', 
a municipal  town,  with,  in  1872,  6153  souls,  the  head-quarters  of  a 
petty  division  of  the  same  name  in  Pachora,  stands  on  the  Girna 
thirty -four  miles  south-east  of  Dhulia.  In  1879  the  municipal 
income  amounted  to  about  £209  (Rs.  2090). 

The  town  is  built  partly  on  an  island  formed  by  two  branches  of 
the  Girna,  the  south  of  which,  the  dry  river,  siiki  ndla,  almost 
never  holds  any  water.  On  the  further  bank  of  the  dry  river  is  a 
magnificent  mango  grove.  The  towers,  battlements,  and  four  main 
gates,  of  what  was  once  a strong  town  wall,  still  remain.  According 
to  a local  story,  a very  famous  seer,  rishi,  once  lived  at  the  meeting 
of  the  dry  and  flowing  rivers.  So  great  was  his  name  for  piety  that 
religious  Brahmans,  or  Bhats,  gathered  round  him  from  all  sides.  To 
supply  their  wants  traders  and  others  came,  and  finally  a town  arose, 
called  after  the  Bhats,  Bhatgaon  or  Bhadgaon.  At  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  Khandesh  was  annexed  by  the  Moghals,  a 
certain  Ramji  Pant  of  Bhadgaon,  who  had  done  good  service  at  the 
siege  of  Asirgad,  was  rewarded  with  the  government  of  Nasirabad, 
Erandol,  Jamner,  Bahai,  and  Bhadgaon.  Making  his  native  place 
the  head-quarters  of  his  charge,  Ramji  raised  it  to  great  prosperity. 
On  Ramji’s  death  his  wife  LMkubai  carried  on  the  administration, 
and  is  still  remembered  as  having  slaughtered  300  robber  Bhils 
on  the  banks  of  the  dry  river.  Since  its  transfer  to  the  British 
(1818),  the  only  remarkable  event  is  the  great  flood  of  the  15th 
September  1872  which  destroyed  about  750  houses. 

Of  its  1206  houses  about  fifty  are  two-storied  and  ten  or  twelve  are 
tiled.  The  rest,  one-storied  and  flat  roofed,  are  partly  built  of  stone 
and  fire-baked  brick  and  mortar,  partly  of  mud,  unbaked  brick,  and 
wattle  and  daub.  Its  trade,  of  little  more  than  local  importance. 
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consists  chiefly  in  cotton,  indig'o,  linseed,  and  udid  pulse.  The 
municipality  have  raised  and  repaired  most  of  the  streets. 
Covering  an  area  of  three  acres,  and  surrounded  by  a high  wall, 
with  four  towers  and  a wooden  nail-studded  entrance  gate,  the 
mansion,  vdda,  of  Ladkubai  Deshpande  is  the  most  remarkable 
object  in  the  town.  Inside  the  wall  are  many  half-ruined  dwellings, 
fountains,  and  wells.  Parts  of  the  building  are  said  to  be  400  years 
old.  Next  in  importance  comes  the  house  now  used  as  the  sub- 
judge’s court,  which  was  built  seventy-five  years  ago  by  one  of  the 
Peshwa’s  nobles.  The  mahalkari’s  office  is  in  the  old  mud  fort, 
and  to  the  west  of  it  is  the  Government  school.  To  the  north  of 
the  Girua  is  a travellers’  rest-house.  The  Khandesh  Government 
farm,  the  only  Government  farm  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  lies  two 
miles  to  the  north  of  Bhadgaon  and  ten  miles  to  the  north-east  of  the 
Kajgaon  railway  station.  It  is  managed  by  a resident  European 
superintendent . ^ 

The  chief  Hindu  buildings  are  a Mahadev’s  temple,  with  a flight 
of  stone  steps  leading  to  the  river,  built  by  a wealthy  money- 
lender; a flight  of  stone  steps  leading  to  the  river  near  the  Parola 
gate,  built  seventy  years  ago  ; and  three  temples  of  Yitthal  in  the 
main  town,  and  one  to  Balaji  in  front  of  the  village  ofiice. 

Of  Muhammadan  remains  the  chief  are,  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
the  tomb  of  a warrior  named  Pir  Shabaskhan  said  to  have  been 
killed  in  battle  ; two  old  mosques  north  of  the  mud  fort ; and  in  the 
market  place,  a house  with  a tomb  built  by  one  Turab  Ali  Shah. 

Bha'mer,  a ruined  stone  built  town,  at  the  foot  of  a great  fortified 
hill,  lies  four  miles  south  of  Nizampur,  strewed  with  ruins  and  old 
foundations.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a loose  broken-down  wall. 
On  the  west  is  a gate  flanked  by  two  round  towers  with  two  single 
stone  pillars  about  nine  feet  high  and  four  gate  posts,  one  of  them 
in  its  place,  the  others  lying  at  some  distance.  The  old  stone  palace, 
a government  ofiice  in  the  Peshwa’s  time,  has  two  entrance  gates. 
On  one  of  these  gates  is  carved  an  animal,  like  an  heraldic  lion,  with 
a circular  shield  on  the  right.  The  other  gateway  is  much  finer. 
At  either  end  is  an  archway,  and  between  the  arches  on  each  side 
of  the  roadway  is  a raised  terrace  between  five  and  six  feet  high. 
On  each  terrace  stand  two  pillars  about  twelve  feet  high,  and  behind 
each  pillar  in  the  side  wall  is  a pilaster,  and  in  each  end  wall  in  a 
line  with  the  pillars  are  other  pilasters.  Near  this  gateway  is  a 
Hemadpanti,  or,  as  it  is  locally  called,  a Gavli  Raj  reservoir,  and 
not  far  from  it  a ruined  mosque. 

The  fort,  at  the  east  end  of  a rugged  irregular  range  of  rocky 
hills,  is  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  range  by  an  artificial  chasm. 
The  natural  escarpment  of  the  fort  that  overlooks  the  town  has  in 
places  been  strengthened  by  masonry.  The  ascent  is  roundabout 
and  easy,  though  the  hill  is  of  a considerable  height.  The  entrance 
is  on  the  southern  face.  Inside  are  several  cisterns  of  good  water  as 
w^ell  as  four  large  stone-rooms  hollowed  out  of  the  rock.  There 


^ For  details  see  above,  pp.  178-181. 
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are  many  ruined  gateways  and  gates,  and  nearly  ruined  towers.^ 
Sixty  years  ago  it  is  said  to  have  been  seized  by  Kale  Khan  a 
Musalman  rebel,  in  punishing  whom  the  town  is  said  to  have  been 
destroyed,  A remarkable  feature  in  the  fort  is  that  its  buildings  are 
mostly  underground,  the  escarpment  being  honeycombed  with  caves, 
some  of  them  plain  and  shapeless,  but  others  regular  buildings  v/ith 
pillar-supported  roofs.  Of  these  caves,  locally  known  as  the  Gavli 
Rajahs  houses,  some  seem  of  great  age  and  others  are  apparently 
much  more  modern.  All  the  important  caves  face  south-west, 
and  are  nearly  on  one  level  like  those  of  Elura,  The  rock  generally 
overhangs  the  doorways,  and  another  rock  rising  in  front  forms 
a parapet.  The  first  set  of  three  caves  open  into  each  other.  The 
floors  are  deeply  covered  with  mud,  leaving  their  present  height 
about  tw^elve  feet.  The  middle  cave,  about  twenty-four  feet  square, 
is  the  largest.  The  partition  walls  are  very  thin,  and  there  is  no 
carving.  But  tool  marks  all  over  the  walls  show  that  the  caves  are 
artificial.  The  next  set  of  caves,  also  three  in  number,  consists  of  a 
large  irregularly- shaped  central  and  two  side  caves  divided  by  rock 
partitions  through  both  of  which  openings  have  been  made.  The  roof 
of  the  central  cave  is  supported  by  three  columns  of  rock  left  to 
serve  as  pillars.  In  two  of  these  pillars,  grooves,  one  in  each  pillar, 
have  been  cut  apparently  to  support  lamps  or  a screen.  Beyond  this 
second  group  are  two  other  caves  neither  of  them  remarkable. 
Fifty  yards  further  is  a water  cave,  divided  by  a wall  of  rock  fifteen 
inches  thick  that  rises  to  within  three  feet  of  the  roof.  The  mouth 
of  this  reservoir  is,  by  two  stone  pillars,  divided  lengthwise  into 
three  parts.  The  next  group  of  three  caves  was  formerly  used  as 
the  fort  office.  Of  these  three  caves  the  first,  locally  supposed  to  be 
about  300  years  old,  is  divided  by  two  rows  of  regularly  ‘shaped 
pillars,  with  pilasters  corresponding  to  them  in  the  walls.  The 
doorway  has  a lintel  of  the  form  called  in  England  shouldered.'’’ 
The  side  posts  are  fluted  to  the  ground  and  moulded  about  half 
way  down.  In  the  fluting,  below  the  moulded  part,  are,  on  tho 
left  side  of  the  doorway,  two  figures  about  fifteen  inches  high. 
They  seem  to  be  male  and  female,  and  are  locally  called  the  mace 
bearers,  ch(ypddrs.  There  is  a third  figure  on  the  right  doorpost. 
The  second  cave  is  in  very  good  preservation  and  is  used  to  live  in. 
Its  pillars  are  divided  into  successive  portions,  alternately  round 
and  square.  The  third  cave  is  like  the  other  two.  Beyond  these 
three  caves,  with  a long  narrow  opening,  is  a great  square  hole  about 
twenty  feet  deep  and  somewhat  more  than  twenty  feet  long  and  broad, 
said  to  have  been  used  as  a dungeon.  Through  the  small  hole  at  the 
side  near  the  office  food  is  said  to  have  been  passed  to  the  prisoners. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  facing  north-east,  is  an  unimportant 
cave,  and  in  the  same  side  facing  north  towards  Nizampur,  is  a 
whole  range  of  caves  said  to  be  inaccessible. 

Bha'mer  Port.  See  Bhamer. 

Bhokri  Digar,  two  miles  east  of  Raver,  has  a well  preserved 
temple  of  Omkareshvar,  with  a writing  bearing  the  date  1199,  or 
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1277  a.d4  There  is  also  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhokar  a ruined  rest- 
house^  said  to  have  been  built  by  Ahalya  Bai  Holkar  (1800). 

BllUSa'val,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Bhusaval  sub-division^  with^ 
in  1 87 2_,  6804  souls^^  stands  a mile  from  the  Tapti  river  and  two  miles 
west  of  the  junction  of  the  Nagpur  and  Allahabad  lines  of  the  Glreat 
Indian  Peninsula  Railway.  Before  the  opening  of  the  railway  (1863) 
Bhusaval  was  a small  village.  It  has  since  become  an  important 
centre^  with  large  railway  works  and  a considerable  European 
population.  The  works  consist  of  running  sheds  and  repairing  shops 
for  the  railway  district  bounded  by  Nandgaon^  Sheogaon^  and 
Khandwa.  Of  the  1200  workmen  who  earn  about  £2800  ( Rs.  28^000) 
a month  in  wages^  100  are  Europeans  or  Eurasians,  almost  all  of 
them  engine-drivers  and  mechanics.  The  rest  are  natives,  700  of 
them  Hindus,  200  Musalmans,  and  200  Parsis  and  Portuguese.  The 
demand,  occasioned  by  the  residence  of  so  many  railway  employees, 
has  attracted  shopkeepers  of  all  descriptions,  but  their  business  is 
confined  to  the  supply  of  local  wants.  The  railway  company  have 
built  a handsome  station,  a large  locomotive  workshop,  and  houses 
for  their  employees.  Most  of  these  are  built  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  line  from  the  village.  The  railway  station  lies  in  a hollow, 
two  miles  from  where  the  line  branches  to  Nagpur  and  a full  mile  from 
the  river.  The  water  supply  is  brought  from  the  Tapti  by  means  of 
a steam  pump  and  pipes.  The  water  is  driven  up  to  a large  tank  in 
the  gardens  near  the  station,  set  on  the  top  of  a handsome  two- 
storied  building,  the  lower  storey  used  as  a billiard  room  and  the 
upper  as  a railway  library.  In  front  of  the  tank  house  is  a hand- 
some fountain,  near  which  the  railway  volunteer  band  plays  once 
or  twice  a week ; and  outside  of  it,  in  the  railway  gardens,  is  a 
pavilion  with  a boarded  floor,  which  is  much  used  for  dances.  All 
the  railway  premises  have  been  carefully  fenced  with  wire.  From  the 
north  side  of  the  line,  the  side  on  which  the  Government  offices  lie, 
an  underbridge  is  being  constructed  opposite  the  village  office  at 
the  town  end  of  the  Tapti  road,  partly  from  railway  and  partly 
from  local  funds,  the  estimated  cost  being  £100  (Rs.  1000).  On 
the  same  side  as  the  village  are  other  railway  houses,  a hospital, 
and  a rest-house.  Gardens  have  been  laid  out  and  tree  planting 
encouraged  to  such  an  extent  that  Bhusaval,  formerly  an  open 
field,  is  now  somewhat  overgrown  with  trees.  The  village  has  never 
been  very  healthy,  but  of  late  with  greater  care  it  has  improved. 
The  traffic  at  the  station  shows  a very  large  increase  in 
passengers,  from  200,872  in  1868  to  369,775  in  1878,  but  a decrease 
in  goods  from  4056  to  1955  tons. 

A large  local  fund  rest-house  stands  outside  the  railway  gate  on  the 
village  side  of  the  line,  and  opposite  it  is  a small  hotel  for  the  use 
of  European  travellers.  To  the  north  of  the  line,  on  a road  leading 

I 

^ It  reads  : Charanraj  Vitthal  Balldl  Dd,tye  maiije  Dhdloli,  pargane  Rcljtlpur,  tcRuke 
Vijaydurgkar,  nirantar  1199  and  is  translated,  ‘‘  The  dust  of  the  (god’s)  feet,  Vitthal 
BalUl  Dhtye,  of  the  village  of  Dhdloli  of  Rdjtlpur  in  Vijaydurg,  (in  the)  ‘ Perpetual  ’ 
(year  ?)  1199.” 

2 A recent  census  (20th  June  1880)  of  Bhusdval  and  the  neighbouring  village  of 
Sdtdra  gave  a total  population  of  8569  souls.  If  to  this  is  added  the  number  of 
railway  employees  living  in  the  railway  compound,  the  total  population  caunot  be 
under  10,000. 
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to  the  Tapti,  are  several  Government  buildings,  a school-house  on  the 
left,  a inamlatdaEs  office  with  Bhil  lines  behind  it  on  the  right  j a 
railway  magistrate's  office  attached  to  the  jail  wall  ^ the  sub -jail  ^ the 
subordinate  judge’s  court ; and  the  assistant  collector’s  residence. 
Besides  this  road,  carefully  planted  with  trees,  a branch  of  which 
passes  from  between  the  railway  doctor  s and  engineer  s bungalows, 
there  are  two  chief  roads  in  the  town  itself,  named  Propert  Street 
and  Pollen  Street  both  carefully  planted  with  trees.  The  Govern- 
ment telegraph  office,  a large  building  on  the  north  side  of  the 
railway  line,  stands  at  the  end  of  a road  branching  east  from  the 
Tapti  road  past  the  old  lock-up,  which  is  now  used  as  a residence 
by  the  jailor.  Except  the  mam  station  road,  the  streets  are  nariow 
and  irregular,  and  the  houses  low  and  rnean. 

Bra'llllianVGl,  ten  miles  west  of  Nizampur,  has  the  stone  tomb 
of  a Hindu  ascetic,  samddh,  seven  feet  long  by  seven  broad,  and  a 
stone  and  mortar  temple  of  Devi  twenty-seven  feet  long  by  fifteen 
broad.  Both  the  tomb  and  the  temple  are  in  good  repair. 

Bod-Vad.,  a town  in  Bhusaval,  with,  in  1872,  5197  souls,  lies 
two  miles  south  of  the  Nadgaon  railway  station.  It  is  joined  to 
Nadgaon  by  a made  road,  and  has  an  important  trade  in  cotton, 
linseed,  and  oilseed.  The  houses  are  for  the  most  part  pooi  and 
badly  built,  and  the  streets  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty.  It  was  once  a 
place  of  some  consequence,  but  its  only  remains  are  a ruined  fort,  old 
town  gateways,  and  an  old  reservoir. 

ByaVal  Sa'kli.  Yaval.  • 

CliaTisgaoiljthe  chief  town  of  the  Chalisgaonsub-division,  with,  m 
1872,  8941  souls,  stands  on  the  railway  line  about  thirty  miles  south 
of  Dhulia,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a fine  partly -bridged  road 
thirty-six  miles  long.  Though  the  town  is  of  no  great  importance, 
trade  has  increased  since  the  opening  of  the  railway,  the  leturn 
showing  in  goods  a rise  from  2705  tons  to  12,164  in  1878,  and  in 
passengers  from  29,425  to  42,126.  Few  traces  of  the  town  walls 
remain?  The  old  fort,  formerly  used  as  the  mamlatdar’s  office,  has 
fallen  into  complete  decay A new  office  has  been  built  on  the  lailway 
side  of  the  Girna.  There  is  also  a travellers’  bungalow  about  a quarter 

of  a mile  from  the  railway  station.  ^ t .• 

CllDi^Hgd-GV,  in  Bhusaval  at  the  meeting  of  the  Puma  and  lapti, 
about  four  miles  north-west  of  Edlabad,  has  a well  pieserved 
temple  of  Changdev.  In  the  HemMpanti  style,  105  feet  round  and 
120  high,  it  is  built  of  huge  black  marble  blocks  fitted  one  on  the 
other  without  mortar  or  other  cement.  On  either  side  of  the  entrance 
is  a writing  in  hdlbodh  character,  but  so  worn  as  to  be  unreadable. 

1 In  1862  it  was  described  as  having  a strong  natural  position  and  being  supplied  with 

water  cisterns.  Gov.  List  of  Civil  Forts,  1862.  _ 

2 Of  this  Mahadev,  Abul  Fazl  tells  the  following  story  : There  was  a blind  man 
who  always  carried  about  him  an  image  of  Mahddev,  to  which  he  used  to  pay  daily 
adoration:  It  happened  that  he  lost  it  at  this  place,  upon  which,  being  greatly  distressed, 
he  formed  of  saM  an  image  resembling  it,  which  he  worshipped  as  he  had  done  the 
original.  By  the  will  of  the  Almighty  the  figure  of  sand  became  stone,  and  still  remains. 
Near  this  temple,  Abul  Fazl  mentions  a spring  which,  he  says  the  Hindus  believe  to 
bo  the  Ganges.  They  say  that  by  the  power  of  God  a certain  devout  man  use  to  go 
constantly  to  the  Ganges,  and  return  again  the  same  day.  One  night  the  nver  Ganges 
appeared  to  him  in  a dream  and  said,  ‘ Cease  from  all  this  labour,  for  I will  spring  up 
here  in  your  cell.’  Accordingly  in  the  morning  the  spring  appeared,  and  is  running  to 
this  day.  Gladwin’s  Ain-i-Akbari,  II.  53. 
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On  the  walls  are  many  figures  of  gods  and  heroes.  There  is  also, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  rivers/  a very  holy  shrine  of  Mahadev  with 
a stone  temple,  sixty  feet  by  thirty-three,  built  about  eighty  years 
ago  by  Ahalya  Bai  Holkar.  The  upper  part  was  thrown  down  in  the 
1837  flood,  the  lower  part  remains. 

Clia'rtlia'n,  about  twelve  miles  east  of  Edlabad,  has  a well 
preserved  Hemadpanti  temple  of  Mahadev  said  to  be  700  years  old. 
It  measures  about  thirty-four  feet  by  twenty-eight,  and  is 
supported  by  twenty-four  pillars,  and  on  the  walls  has  figures  of 
peacocks  and  parrots.^  It  has  also  a Musalman  shrine,  dargdli,  in  fair 
condition,  and  said  to  be  about  600  years  old.  Char  than  is  said  to 
have  once  had  700  wells  and  to  have  been  a large  thriving  town. 

Cliailga/On,  a small  village  of  604  souls,  seven  miles  north-west 
of  Chopda,  has,  about  a mile  and  a half  to  the  north,  a ruined  fort,  one 
of  the  Gavli  Raj  remains.  Standing  on  a rising  ground,  it  covers 
an  area  of  600  feet  square,  and  is  estimated  to  have  cost  £20,000 
(Rs.  2,00,000).  The  fort  plateau  is  reached  by  steps,  and  in  the  side 
of  the  hill  are  cisterns,  some  of  them  of  carved  stone.  Inside  the  fort 
are  a saint^s  tomb,  two  ponds,  and  four  reservoirs. 

Chinchkhed.  See  Maheji. 

Chopda,  a municipal  town,  with,  in  1872,  a population  of  13,690 
souls,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Chopda  sub-division,  lies  fifty-one 
miles  north-east  of  Dhulia.  Six  miles  from  the  meeting  of  the  Girna 
and  the  Tapti,  and  on  the  high  road  of  communication  between 
east  Khandesh^  and  the  coast,  Chopda  is  probably  a settlement 
of  great  antiquity.  Its  ruined  fort  shows  that  it  was  a place  of 
some  consequence  under  early  Hindu  rulers.  In  1600  it  was 
large  and  well  peopled,  with  a temple  of  Rameshvar,  to  which 
Hindus  came  from  great  distances.^  About  fifty  years  later,. 
Tavernier  (1660)  mentions  i^  and  a few  years  after  (1679),  when 
plundered  by  Shivaji,  it  is  spoken  of  as  a great  mart.®  About  that 
time  it  was  known  to  the  Musalmans  as  Mustafabad  Chopda.®  In 
1760  it  is  mentioned  as  having  a famous  temple  of  Rameshvar.^  In 
1820,  when  it  was  handed  over  by  Sindia,®  it  was  the  head  of  a 
sub-division,  surrounded  by  country  much  covered  with  forest.®  In 
1837  it  was  restored  to  Sindia,  and  in  1844  again  received  by  the 
British.!® 

Chopda  has  a large  trade  in  cotton  and  linseed.  The  town  has 
the  offices  of  a mamlatdar  and  a chief  constable,  a post  office,  a 
dispensary,  and  three  schools.  The  municipality,  established  in  1867, 
had,  in  1879-80,  an  income  of  £360  (Rs.  3600). 

Traces  of  former  wealth  remain  in  some  of  the  old  houses,  notably 
iu  one  with  a richly  carved  hall  in  Navsari  Ganj.  The  dwellings  in 


If  so 


^ This  meeting,  says  Abul  Fazl,  is  held  sacred  by  the  Hindus,  and  called  jigartirth 
literally  the  liver,  that  is  the  most  precious  of  holy  places.  Ain-i-Akbari,  II,  5^ 

^ List  of  Archaeological  Remains,  30.  It  is  said  to  be  built  of  stone  and  mortar, 
it  has  probably  been  repaired. 

^ Gladwin  s Ain-i-Akbari,  II.  53.  In  1610  Finch  mentions  it  as  a great  town. 
Kerr,  VIII.  278.  ^ Harris,  II.  352.  ^ Orme’s  Historical  Fragments,  84. 

® Muntakhabu-l-lubdb  in  Elliot,  VII.  307. 

^ Tieffenthaler,  Res.  His.  et  Geog.  Sur.  Unde,  I.  368. 

® Hamilton’s  Description  of  Hindustan,  II.  101. 

^ Or.  Chris.  Spec.  VIII.  198.  10  See  above,  p.  257,  260. 
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the  suburbs  are  poor,  most  of  them  low  huts  thatched  with  grass  and  Chapter  XIV. 
twigs.  The  fort  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  town  close  to  the  main  places  of  Interest, 
street,  and  contains  the  Bhil  lines  and  the  mamlatdar’s  court  and  record  chopda. 

rooms.  The  court  room  is  much  out  of  repair,  and  the  foundations 
of  a new  building  in  the  fort  have  been  laid.  A police  station,  chdydi, 
was  built  in  1875.  It  stands  in  the  main  street,  a two-storied  building, 
the  upper  rooms  being  used  as  the  municipal  office.  In  the  same  street 
is  the  school-house  to  which  an  upper  storey  has  lately  been  added. 

Facing  the  main  street  are  the  houses  of  JVIanek  Shet  a wealthy 
Marvadi,  and  of  his  cousin,  two  of  the  most  remarkable  modern 
buildings  in  the  town.  They  are  four  stories  high,  and  much  of  the 
wood  work  is  richly  carved.  Here,  as  in  other  Khandesh  towns,  many 
new  houses  are  being  built. 

Besides  the  fort  are  several  mosques,  chief  among  which  is  the 
Jama  mosque,  thirty-four  feet  bv  forty-eight,  built,  it  is  said,  by 
Miran  Muhammad  Khan  (1520-1535)  the  eighth  of  the  Faruki  kings. 

Among  the  other  mosques  are  the  Black  Mosque,  forty  feet  by  forty- 
two,  said  to  have  been  built  by  DMa  Miya  a local  Muhammadan  saint. 

A third  is  Sylani  Saheb^s  mosque,  forty  feet  by  thirty,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Sylani  Saheb,  a religious  devotee  who  lived  200  years 
ago.  A fourth  is  the  Shekhpura  mosque,  thirty-seven  feet  square, 
supposed  to  have  been  built  by  a saint  named  Miran  Shaikh 
Muhammad  Walajah  Awliya.  Two  handsome  old  wells  deserve 
notice  one  the  Satkothadia  well,  sixty-five  feet  by  forty-five,  is 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Jawha  Bana  Duli,  whose  descendant 
Amin  the  son  of  Shaikh  Bhikari  still  owns  it.  ^ The  other,  in  the 
Seven  Palms  garden,  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  a landholder 
named  Jan  Ali  Khan. 


Dehera  Port.  See  Rajdair. 

Dormal  Port,  in  the  Pimpalner  sub-division  sixteen  miles  south- 
east of  Pimpalner,  had,  in  1862,  a strong  natural  position  but  very 
few  defences.  The  water  supply  was  abundant.^ 

Dliaiiora,  in  the  Handurbar  sub-division  about  sixteen  miles 
north-east  of  Nandurbar,  has  a fort  with  richly  carved  fragments  of 
an  old  temple  built  into  its  walls. 


Dehera  Fort. 
Dermal  Fort. 


Dhanora. 


X)b.arailgaoil,  a municipal  town  in  Erandol,  thirty-five  miles  Dharangaox 
north-east  of  Dhulia,  contained,  in  1872,  11,807  inhabitants,  and  in 
1879  had  a municipal  income  of  £438  (Rs.  4380). 

At  the  time  of  the  Moghal  conquest  (1600)  Dharangaon  was  famous 
for  its  jirifaf  Qindi  hhiran  cloths.^  During  the  seventeenth  century, 
under  the  forms  Dongong,  Dorongon,  and  Drongom,  it  is  several 
times  mentioned  as  a trade  centre  of  considerable  importance.  Here, 
in  1674,  the  English  established  a factory.  The  following  year  (March 
1675)  the  town  was  plundered  by  Shivaji.^  And  four  years  later 
(1679),  Shivaji,  joining  his  forces  with  those  of  the  Raja  of  Berar, 
again  plundered  Dharangaon,  then  one  of  the  most  flourishing  places  in 


1 Gov.  List  of  Civil  Forts,  1862. 
3 Bruce’s  Annals,  II.  36,37. 


2 Gladwin’s  Ain-i-Akbari,  II.  52. 
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Chapter  XIV.  the  country.^  Six  years  later  (1685)^  Shambliaji  still  more  savagely 
Places  of  interest.  P^^^^idered  the  town,  burning  or  pillaging  every  house.^  Under  the 

Marathas  Dharangaon  suffered  much  from  Bhil  raids,  and  was  the 
Duarangaon.  scene  of  one  of  the  frightful  Bhil  massacres  by  which  the  Marathas 

vainly  attempted  to  keep  order.  It  came  into  British  possession  in 
1818/  and  here,  from  1825  to  1880,  Lieutenant,  afterwards  Sir  James, 
Outram  busied  himself  in  raising  the  Bhil  Corps.^  In  1844  two 
American  planters,  Mr.  Blount  of  Grorakhpur  and  Mr.  Simpson  of 
Madras,  who  had  been  appointed  superintendents  of  cotton  experi- 
ments, set  up  saw-gins.  Next  year  (1845)  a screw  press  was  built, 
but  this  on  account  of  its  costliness  proved  a failure.  In  1850  the 
gins,  nineteen  in  number,  were  hired  to  Messrs.  Ritchie  Stewart 
and  Co.  of  Bombay,  who  had  established  an  agency,  and  a further 
supply  of  twenty-one  more  were  made  for  them.  In  1854  the  office 
of  superintendent  was  abolished,  and  only  a small  establishment 
was  kept  to  take  charge  of  the  gins.  Of  these  nineteen  had  been 
sold,  a few  hired  out,  and  fifty-nine  remained  ready  for  disposal 
without  any  applicants.^  In  1855  Government  established  a 
factory  with  ninety -three  saw  gins,  under  the  management  of  a 
European  overseer ; merchants  and  cultivators  were  charged  £1 
(Rs.  10)  a month  for  the  hire  of  a gin.  But  the  experiment  proved 
costly,  and  after  a time  was  given  up.  In  1865  there  were  120 
gins,  and  an  establishment  kept  at  a yearly  cost  of  £144  (Rs.  1440), 
an  outlay  not  nearly  covered  by  the  income  realised  from  the  gins.® 
Trade.  There  is  a considerable  cotton  and  oilseed  trade  mth  Jalgaon, 

the  railway  station  about  twenty  miles  to  the  east  where  many  of 
the  Dharangaon  merchants  have  agents.  Formerly  Dharangaon 
paper  and  cloth  were  held  in  esteem.  At  present  the  manufacture 
of  paper  has  ceased,  but  the  weaving  of  coarse  cloth  still  gives 
employment  to  more  than  100  looms. 

There  is  little  remarkable  about  the  town.  Many  of  the  houses  are 
well  built  of  stone  and  mortar,  but  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
irregular,  and  the  lanes  dirty  and  crooked.  There  are  two  large 
ponds,  one  to  the  north  of  the  town  and  another  to  the  west  near 
Outram’s  bungalow.  But  these  are  used  only  for  cattle  and  for 
washing  clothes,  and  the  town  is  badly  off  for  drinking  water.  In 
the  bed  of  the  stream  which  fiows  through  the  town  are  the  remains 
of  some  old  dams. 

The  only  remarkable  building  is  Outram^ s Bungalow,  with  a 
reception,  darhdr,  hall  forty  feet  by  thirty-four  and  sixteen  high. 
The  walls  and  pillars  are  covered  with  excellent  polished  cement. 
The  building  is  now  used  by  the  assistant  collector  and  the 
assistant  superintendent  of  police.  Near  it  are  the  residence  of 
the  Superintendent  of  police,  whose  head-quarters  it  is,  the  old  ginning 
factory,  and  one  or  two  European  houses  now  in  ruins.  In  the 


1 Orme’s  Historical  Fragments,  84.  In  1683  the  Drongom  investment  was  10,000 
pieces  broad  bdstas,  10,000  pieces  sevgazis,  and  100,000  lbs.  (2500  mans)  of  turmeric. 
256,  257. 

2 Orme’s  Historical  Fragments,  143.  The  factors  at  Dharangaon  had  but  two 
hours  to  escape. 

Grant  Duff,  III,  464,  ^ Mr.  J,  Pollen,  C.S.  ® Ctissel’s  Cotton , 89-100, 

® Bom.  Gov.  Sel.,  New  Series,  XCIII.  309. 
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centre  of  the  town  is  the  municipal  office^  an  octagonal  upper- 
storied building.  A new  school-house  has  lately  been  finished  outside 
the  gate  in  front  of  Outram^s  bungalow.  There  are  also  some 
old  mosques  and  large  old  native  buildings.  To  the  north  of 
the  town  are  the  Bhil  lines  with  accommodation  for  200  families^ 
and  provided  with  a school-house  and  dispensary.  The  school  for 
Bhil  boys,  which  was  first  opened  in  1829,  has  an  average  attend- 
ance of  forty-seven  pupils.  In  1880  it  was  reported  to  be  in  a 
good  state,  though  the  boys  were  backward  in  geography,  dictation, 
explanation,  and  recitation,^  The  town  is  provided  with  a post  office 
and  four  schools, 

Dhargaon  Fort,  in  the  Taloda  sub-division,  about  twenty  miles 
north  of  Taloda,  was  in  1862  lately  repaired  at  Grovernment  expense. 
Water  and  supplies  were  procurable.  The  fort  was  occupied  by  a 
party  of  the  Bhil  Corps. ^ 

Dha'yata,  about  forty  miles  north-east  of  Dhulia,  at  present  of 
no  importance,  is  an  old  settlement.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  (1609)  it  was  noticed  as  a great  market  for  drugs 
and  pintadoes  or  calicoes.^  About  fifty  years  later,  Tavernier 
(1660)  mentions  it  as  the  next  great  town  from  Nizampur,  encom- 
passed almost  round  with  a river  in  the  midst  of  a most  delicious 
country.  The  town  was  a dirty  hole  with  dirty  people,  and  great 
quantities  of  moha  liquor,  not  wholesome  unless  well  burnt.^ 

Dh-Ulia,  north  latitude  21°  10'  and  east  longitude  75°  20',  the 
chief  town  of  the  district  and  the  head- quarters  of  the  Dhulia  sub- 
division, with,  in  1872,  a population  of  12,489  souls,  lies  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Panjhra,  thirty  miles  north  of  Chalisgaon  the 
nearest  railway  station.  To  the  north  is  the  river  Panjhra,  to  the 
south  the  Baling  hills,  and  to  the  east  and  west  a rather  barren 
rolling  plain.  The  town  and  its  suburbs,  covering  about  one 
square  mile,  lie  well  shaded  by  trees  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Panjhra.  Furthest  up  the  river  are  the  European  residences, 
most  of  them  with  gardens  and  well  shaded  enclosures,  and 
to  the  south  an  open  plain  and  exercise  ground.  Further  east  is 
new  Dhulia  with  regular  streets  of  well  built  houses  lined  with 
rows  of  trees,  and  beyond  the  new  town,  old  Dhulia  with  its  mud 
fort  and  quaintly  grouped  houses  and  hovels.  The  Bombay- Agra 
road  passing  through  the  new  town  crosses  the  Panjhra  by  a fine 
stone  bridge.  Across  the  river  lies  Devpur,  a hamlet  whose  small 
fort  was  partly  swept  away  by  the  1872  flood.  Though  most  of 
the  country  round  is  dull  and  barren,  from  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  with  the  bridge  as  a foreground  and  the  Baling  hills  in  the 
distance,  the  view  of  Dhulia,  with  its  temples  and  houses  rising 
from  among  trees,  and  girt  with  gardens,  watered  fields,  and  mango 
groves,  is  rich  and  picturesque.  Pleasant  during  the  cold  season. 
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1 Collector,  20th  September  1880. 
3 Salbaak  in  Harris,  I.  98. 


2 Gov.  List  of  Civil  Forts,  1882. 
* Harris,  I.  84. 
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Chapter  XIV.  Dhulia  is  very  trying  during  the  hot  months,  and  in  the  rains. 
Places  oif  Interest.  I^ongh  tempered  with  south-west  winds,  the  air  is  hot  and  close.^ 

Dhulia  12,489,  the  total  (1872)  population,  10,607  were  Hindus, 

1782  Musalmans,  83  Christians,  and  17  others. 

History.  From  its  nearness  to  the  important  fort  of  Laling,  Dhulia  is 

probably  a very  old  settlement.  Early  in  the  seventeenth  century 
(1629),  when  the  Delhi  Emperors  were  bringing  Khandesh  into 
order,  the  village  of  ^ Dholiya  near  Mang  ^ is  mentioned  as  the 
place  where  Khaja  Ab-ul-Hasan,  Sh^h  Jahan^s  general,  passed  the 
rainy  season.^  In  the  ruin  that  fell  on  the  country  in  1803,  Dhulia 
was  utterly  deserted.  In  the  following  year,  Balaji  Balvant,  a 
dependant  of  Vitthal  Narsing  Yinchurkar,  repeopled  the  village,  and 
in  return  received  from  the  Yinchurkar  a deed  granting  him  certain 
lands  and  privileges.^  At  the  same  time  the  fort  was  repaired  and 
the  division  known  as  Ganesh  Peth  built.  Being  afterwards 
entrusted  with  the  entire  management  of  the  districts  of  Songir  and 
Laling,  Balaji  Balvant  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Dhulia,  and 
continued  to  exercise  his  authority  till,  in  1818,  the  country  passed 
to  the  British.  In  1819,  Captain  Briggs  the  first  Political  Agent, 
probably  for  its  central  position  and  because  it  was  on  the  highroad 
between  Poona  and  Hindustan,  made  Dhulia  the  district  headquarters. 
The  town  was  then  very  small,  shut  in  between  the  water  channel 
and  the  river,  and  without  a single  workman  who  could  make  a 
common  screw.  Merchants  and  others  were  invited  from  Burhanpur; 
master  carpenters  and  smiths  were  brought  from  Bombay  and 
Surat ; a residence  and  three  offices  were  built ; and  a new 
suburb  known  as  Briggs’  Peth  was  founded.  The  ground  for 
the  new  town  was  granted  rent-free,  liberal  advances  were  made 
to  traders  and  others  to  enable  them  to  build,  and  freedom  from 
taxes  was  promised.^  Public  buildings  gradually  sprang  up,  old 
inhabitants  returned,  and  shopkeepers  and  traders  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  came  and  settled.  No  special  industry  has  been  started 
in  Dhulia.  But  with  the  very  great  spread  of  tillage  and  growth 
of  population  in  the  country  round,  its  trade  has  steadily  increased. 
Except  coarse  cloth  blankets,  turbans,  and  robes  manufactured  for 
local  use,  the  first  three  by  the  people  of  the  place  and  the  last 
by  Musalmans  from  Allahabad,  Benares,  and  Lucknow,  Dhulia  has 
no  manufactures.  A steam  cotton  press  was  opened  in  1876  by 
Messrs.  Yolkart  Brothers  of  Bombay. 

Sub-divisions.  Dhulia  is  divided  into  four  parts  : the  old  town  j the  old  east-end 

suburb ; Ganesh  Suburb  outside  the  old  town ; and  Briggs’ 


1 Rain  and  heat  details  for  the  five  years  ending  1879  have  been  given  above,  pp.  14-15. 

2 Bddshdh  lS[4ma  in  Elliot’s  History,  VII.  10. 

3 The  deed  states  that  the  district  had  been  ruined,  first  by  rebels  and  then  by 
a famine  ; that  the  few  inhabitants  had  fled  ; that  the  country  round  was  overgrown 
with  brushwood  ; and  that  B4Mji  had  cleared  the  thickets  and  brought  traders  and 
husbandmen  to  settle,  had  helped  them  with  money  to  build  houses,  had  established 
a mart,  and  had  in  other  respects  made  the  town  habitable.  Mr.  Pollen,  C.S.  _ 

4 The  immunities  were,  an  exemption  for  five  years  from  house  tax ; (2)  remissions 
for  the  same  period  of  town  duties  on  exports  and  imports;  and  (3)  rent-free 
grant  of  a higha  of  dry  crop  land  for  every  brick  and  mortar  house  built.  Mr. 
Pollen,  C.  S. 
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Suburb  to  the  south  of  the  town.  Closely  connected  with  Dbulia 
proper^  are  ‘'the  Lines ^ and  the  hamlet  locally  known  as  the  Mogldi} 
The  old  town  stands  on  uneven  ground  towards  the  south-east,  sloping 
towards  the  river  on  one  side  and  rising  towards  the  fort  on  the  other. 
The  houses/ built  in  short  narrow  irregular  lanes,  are  for  the  most  part 
inhabited  by  poor  husbandmen,  with  the  occasional  dwelling  of  a 
well-to-do  deshpande  or  rich  Marvadi.  Like  the  old  town  the  east-end 
suburb  is  most  irregular.  It  was  formerly  kept  for  shopkeepers,  but 
now  contains  houses  belonging  to  most  of  the  lower  classes,  Pardhis, 
Bhils,  Lodhis,  and  Mhars.  Ganesh  Suburb  still  contains  many 
respectable  shops  and  one  or  two  good  substantial  houses  belonging 
to  Marvadis,  but  the  greater  part  of  this  division  is  occupied  by 
Bhois,  Musalmans,  and  Pardeshis.  Briggs^  Suburb,  the  new  town, 
by  far  the  most  populous  and  respectable  division  of  the  city,  has 
been  carefully  laid  out  in  regular  lines,  some  running  parallel  with, 
and  others  at  right  angles  to,  the  Agra  road.  It  is  inhabited  by 
Government  servants,  Marvadi  traders,  Musalmans,  Gujars,  labourers,, 
tailors,  blacksmiths,  goldsmiths,  weavers,  and  potters.^  The  weekly 
market  is  held  in  the  middle  of  this  suburb,  and  separate  bye- 
streets  have  been  set  apart  for  butchers  and  those  who  follow  other 
offensive  trades.  The  main  street,  leading  from  the  clock  tower  and 
running  at  right  angles  to  the  Agra  road,  is  occupied  on  both  side^ 
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* The  Mogldiy  separated  from  Dhulia  proper  by  the  Moti  stream,  is  the  local  name 
for  the  space  occupied  by  the  houses  and  lines  of  the  detachment  of  Poona  Horse 
stationed  at  Dhulia, 

^ The  houses  in  the  old  town,  belonging  generally  to  the  poorer  classes,  are  very 
humble  and  irregular.  The  few  rich  houses  are  usually  built  of  stone  and  mortar 
on  high  ground,  on  strong  plinths  raised  from  four  to  eight  feet,  with  flat  roofs  supported 
by  cross  beams  resting  on  wooden  posts  set  on  stone  bases.  The  entrance  door,, 
made  of  strong  wood,  is  reached  by  a flight  of  steps  either  standing  out  into  the  street, 
or  cut  out  of  the  plinth.  The  verandah  is  generally  shaded  by  a slanting  roof. 
The  door  opens  into  the  dwelling  room,  the  chief  room  of  the  house,  with,  on  one  or 
both  sides,  sleeping  and  cooking  rooms.  At  the  back  of  this  room  a door  opena 
into  the  square,  chauk,  in  which  are  the  store  rooms  and  the  cattle  house.  This, 
is  the  most  usual  form  of  a well-to-do  husbandman’s  house.  Another  very  common, 
house  built  of  burnt  bricks  has  a front  verandah  and  an  entrance  door  leading 
into  a small  oblong  room,  often  used  by  the  owner  for  business  or  for  receiving: 
friends.  Through  this  is  another  small  room,  chiefly  used  for  cooking,  and  from  the 
cooking  room  a door  opens  into  the  back  room  of  the  house,  used  as  a sleeping  apart- 
ment, with  store  rooms  on  either  side.  A back  door  usually  leads  into  a yard  in  which 
is  the  cattle  shed.  These  inner  rooms  are  lighted  by  windows,  or  rather  by  holes  in 
the  roof  with  bars  across  them.  The  houses  of  poor  cultivators,  usually  built  of' 
hardened  mud,  are  supported  on  wooden  posts,  with  sloping  roofs  thatched  with, 
cotton,  tur,  or  jvdri  stalks  and  grass.  They  have  seldom  more  than  one  room,  but, 
especially  in  cases  of  sickness,  parts  of  the  room  are  occasionally  partitioned  off, 

^ Though  regularly  built,  very  few  of  the  houses  in  Briggs’  Suburb  are  more  than  one 
storey  high.  Nearly  all  are  raised  on  plinths  from  two  to  six  feet  above  the  street. 
The  houses  of  the  higher  classes  are  of  three  parts,  the  front  consisting  of  a, 
verandah,  ota,  sometimes  open  sometimes  roofed,  and  a receiving  room  ; the  middle, 
a good  sized  room,  its  inner  part,  mdjghar,  used  as  a dining  room,  with  a flat  roof, 
supported  on  wooden  pillars,  lighted  by  holes  in  the  roof  or  by  windows  opening 
into  the  reception  room  ; and  the  back,  consisting  of  the  chaulc  or  parus,  four  verandahs 
facing  inwards,  with,  in  the  middle,  an  open  space  for  rainwater.  On  each  side  of  the 
reception  room  and  middle  house  are  store  or  cooking  rooms,  and  close  beside- 
the  cooking  room  is  the  idol  room.  The  room  for  lying-in  Avomen  is  usually  in  the 
corner  nearest  the  parus.  The  poorer  houses  have  seldom  more  than  two  rooms. 
At  the  back  of  almost  every  house  is  a well.  Till  lately  there  was  a strong  feeling 
against  building  houses  with  two  stories  or  with  tiled  roofs.  A few  have  lately  been 
built,  but  the  majority  are  single  storied  and  flat  roofed. 
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by  cloth  merchants  and  sweetmeat  sellers_,  and  further  on  by 
blacksmiths_,  goldsmiths^  and  other  artisans. 

Nagar  PattC  the  part  of  the  new  town  lying  nearest  the  old 
town_,  miming  parallel  with  the  watercourse^  is  occupied  by  a few 
Brahmans,  Kunbis,  barbers,  and  weavers.  Khal  or  Brahm.an  Gali,  a 
lowlying  street  running  at  right  angles  to  Nagar  Patti  and  parallel 
with  the  Agra  road,  is  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  Brahmans^, 
pleaders,  Government  servants,  writers,  and  others.  In  this  street 
there  is  also  a three-storied  temple  sacred  to  Ram.  The  street 
itself,  not  having  been  raised  like  the  Agra  road,  is  during  the 
rains  little  better  than  the  bed  of  a stream,  Navgrahi,  another 
division  of  the  town  chiefly  occupied  by  Brahmans,  is  situated  close 
to  the  river  near  the  school-house.  It  suffered  severely  during 
the  1872  flood.  The  Agra  road  is  chiefly  occupied  by  shopkeepers 
and  Marvadis,  The  houses  near  the  bridge  were  washed  away 
during  the  1872  flood,  and  new  shops  with  higher  plinths  have  taken 
their  place.  These  shops  are  only  one  storey  high  with  flat  roofs, 
but  many  new  shops  are  now  (1880)  being  built.  Up  to  1873, 
when  the  detachment  of  Native  Infantry  was  withdrawn  from 
Dhulia,  there  were  two  sets  of  military  lines,  one  for  the  regular 
troops  and  the  other  for  the  Bhil  Corps.  Since  1873,  the  Bhil  Corps 
are  housed  in  the  Native  Infantry  lines,  and  the  old  Bhil  lines  have 
been  allowed  to  fall  out  of  repair.  The  present  Bhil  Corps  lines, 
four  rows  of  regularly  built  houses  well  shaded  with  avenues  of  nim 
trees,  lie  to  the  south-west  of  the  town  between  the  jail  and  the 
hospital.  To  the  north  of  the  lines,  between  Briggs^  Suburb  and  the 
Moti  Nala,  lie  the  jail,  the  Judgeh  court  house,  the  Collectors 
offices,  and  the  dwellings  of  European  officers.  On  the  left  bank  of 
the  Moti  Nala  are  two  more  bungalows,  one  close  to  the  hamlet 
known  as  the  Moglai  and  the  other  lying  a little  to  the  south.  The 
Moglai  is  an  irregular  little  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Moti 
Nala  at  its  meeting  with  the  Pan j lira.  It  is  occupied  by  men  of 
the  Poona  Horse,  with  their  wives,  families,  and  camp  followers, 
and  a few  shopkeepers  and  milkmen. 


Markets.  The  camp  or  military  market,  sadar  hdzdr,  lies  along  both  sides 

of  the  Agra  road  where  it  divides  Briggs^  Suburb  and  stretches 
from  Manik  Chauk  to  the  Panjhra  bridge.  Here  are  sold  all 
articles  of  daily  consumption,  groceries,  spices,  confections,  and 
cloth  of  all  descriptions.  The  shops  are  built  in  a row  and  shaded 
with  trees.  Business  hours  are  generally  from  six  in  the  morning 
to  ten,  and  again  from  two  to  six.  Some  shops,  especially  the 
grocers’  and  sweetmeat  sellers’,  remain  open  till  ten.  These  dealers, 
like  most  of  the  shopkeepers,  live  in  houses  behind  their  shops  and 
do  not  shut  their  shops  and  go  home  as  is  usually  done  in  large 
towns. ^ Besides  the  sadar  hdzdrj  a daily  market  is  held  every 


^ From  eleven  to  twelve  they  take  their  midday  meal,  then  smoke,  sleep,  or 
gossip  till  about  two  or  three.  In  the  evening  they  take  their  meal  about  eight  and 
then  sit  talking  with  their  friends  or  family,  or  listening  to  songs  till  ten  when  they 
retire. 
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morning  and  evening  in  Manik  Chank,  Here,  also,  every  Tliurs-  Chapter  XIT. 

day,  a weekly  market  is  held,  when  vegetables,  fruit,  molasses,  ^fi^terest 

sweetmeats,  earthenware,  copper  and  brass  pots,  and  cutlery,  as 

well  as  cartloads  of  grain,  pulse,  rice,  and  millet,  are  offered  for  Dhulia, 

sale.  Here  the  local  merchants  have  stalls  for  the  sale  of  their 

stock,  and  from  here  goods  brought  from  Bombay  through  Malegaon 

are  spread  over  the  surrounding  market  towns.  The  transactions 

on  market  days  are  said  to  average  from  £2000  to  £5000  (Rs.  20,000- 

Rs.  50,000)  during  the  fair  or  busy  season,  and  from  about  £500 

to  £1000  (Rs,  5000-Rs.  10,000)  in  the  rainy  months,  A cattle 

market  is  held  on  the  same  day,  and  bulls,  horses,  buffaloes,  sheep, 

and  cows  are  brought  for  sale  in  large  numbers.  There  is  one  shop 

for  country  liquor  and  two  for  European  liquors.  Opium,  ganja^ 

hhdng,  and  other  drugs  are  sold  by  licensed  shopkeepers. 

The  municipality,  established  in  1860,  had,  in  1879-80,  an  income  MunidpalUy. 
of  £2358  (Rs.  23,580).  Since  its  establishment,  the  chief  public 
improvements  have  been  making  roads  and  drains,  and  building  a 
handsome  clock  tower  which  cost  about  £600  (Rs.  6000), 

There  are  two  hospitals,  one  civil,  the  other  charitable  with  Buildings, 
dispensaries  attached,  and  five  schools.  The  English  high  school 
is  held  in  what  once  was  the  travellers^  bungalow.  Beside  it  is 
the  vernacular  school,  a spacious  two-storied  building  finished 
in  1869.  There  is  a native  general  library,  a pretty  looking 
octagonal  building,  erected  at  the  sajme  time  as  the  vernacular 
school.  Across  a little  stream  bed  stands  Messrs,  Volkart  Brothers' 
press-house,  and  the  old  Rang  Mahal,  formerly  a bungalow  used 
by  European  residents  and  now  occupied  by  the  manager  in 
charge  of  the  press.  South  of  this,  just  outside  Briggs'  Suburb, 
is  another  old  bungalow,  lately  bought  by  the  municipal 
committee  and  made  into  a municipal  office.  Next  door  to  this 
is  another  bungalow  formerly  the  residence  of  the  officer 
commanding  the  Poona  Horse  and  now  occupied  by  Parsis.  Further 
west  comes  a little  bungalow  at  present  occupied  by  the  assistant 
forest  officer.  Close  beside  and  north  of  this  bungalow  lies  the 
graveyard.  The  native  girls'  school  is  in  Briggs'  Suburb  on  the 
Agra  road.  There  are  several  rest-houses,  some  for  general  use 
and  others  reserved  for  Hindus  or  Musalmans. 

The  Gfovernment  offices  are  all  to  the  west  of  Briggs'  Suburb 
between  it  and  the  Moti  Nala.  On  leaving  the  town  and  passing 
by  the  graveyard  on  the  left,  the  first  group  of  buildings  is  the 
Collector’s  offices.  These  consist  of  seven  separate  buildings  for  the 
use  of  the  different  establishments.  To  the  south  of  the  Collector's 
offices,  on  the  other  side  of  an  open  plain,  stands  the  Judge's 
court,  a substantial  building,  with  the  jail,  surrounded  by  a large 
high  wall,  attached  to  it.  Behind  the  jail  and  the  Bhil  lines  is  the 
civil  hospital,  a spacious  building.  Further  west  of  the  Collector's 
offices  comes  the  old  opium  godown,  now  (1880)  the  Registration  Office, 
the  first  bungalow  in  Dhulia  formerly  occupied  by  Captain  Briggs. 

To  this  bungalow  Mr.  Boyd,  when  Collector  of  Khandesh,  added 
an  upper  storey,  and  the  whole  is  now  occupied  by  the  assistant 
engineer.  Opposite  the  gate  of  this  bungalow  on  the  river  side 
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is  the  local  funds  workshop.  Passing^  along  the  road  from  the 
workshop  to  the  west  comes  the  Collectors  compound  and  bungalow^ 
close  to  which  is  a bath-house.  Outside  the  western  gate  of  the 
Collector’s  compound,  at  the  junction  of  theMoti  Ndla  and  the  Panjhra, 
stands  a bungalow  now  falling  into  decay,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Mr.  Boyd,  and  of  which  there  is  at  present  no  owner.  South 
of  it,  surrounded  by  a garden,  is  a bungalow  formerly  occupied  by 
Dr.  Elliot,  and  a little  to  the  east  of  it,  in  a comer  of  the  Collector’s 
compound,  stands  an  upper -storied  building  formerly  used  as  a mess 
house  by  native  regiments.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  to 
Dr.  Elliot’s  bungalow  and  on  the  edge  of  the  Moti  Ndla  stand  the 
Judge’s  and  another  upper-storied  bungalow.  Across  and  on  the 
west  of  the  Moti  NMa,  close  to  the  Moglai,  stand  two  other  large 
bungalows.  These,  with  the  old  quarter-guard  now  used  as  a police 
bungalow  on  the  road  to  the  jail,  and  the  court-house,  complete 
the  list  of  European  residences.  Inside  the  town  the  mamlatdar’s 
office  and  the  police  lock-up  are  the  only  public  buildings.  The 
travellers’  bungalow  stands  by  the  side  of  the  Agra  road  in  Devpur 
village,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Panjhra.  Close  beside  it  Messrs. 
Gaddum  and  Company  of  Bombay  have  (1879)  erected  a new  press- 
house.  Of  the  old  Dhulia  towm  wall,  except  some  large  stones,  no 
traces  remain.  The  site  of  the  fort  is  still  marked  by  a mound  of 
white  earth.  Like  the  wall,  the  fort  was  once  faced  with  stone  and 
brick,  and  some  of  the  large  s tones  may  still  be  seen.^  Much  of 
the  mud  of  the  fort  was  carried  away  in  the  great  1872  (15th 
September)  flood.  What  remains  is  being  used  by  the  people  in 
repairing  or  enlarging  their  houses.  No  remains  to  which  legends 
are  attached  occur  near  Dhulia.  A stone  pillar  in  the  middle  of 
the  plain  in  front  of  the  jail,  like  some  of  the  old  tombs  in  the 
Malegaon  churchyard,  is  the  only  monument  of  interest.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  tomb  of  an  officer  of  a Madras  regiment,  but  the  tablet 
which  belonged  to  it  has  been  carried  off. 

There  are  few  religious  buildings.  On  the  left  of  the  Agra  road 
near  the  rest-house  is  a small  pretty  Yithoba’s  temple,  with  a 
canopy,  chhatri,  very  neatly  carved  in  the  style  of  a Muhammadan 
cupola.  Its  foundation  and  outer  wall  were  much  injured  by  the 
1872  flood.  On  the  other  side  of  the  road,  on  a lower  level  than 
the  bridge  and  saved  by  it  in  the  1872  flood,  stand  temples  of  Emn 
and  Ganpati,  built  about  thirty  years  ago  by  Bhagoji  Nmk  a 
wealthy  Yanjari.  Though  much  hidden  by  buildings  and  trees 
on  the  Dhulia  side,  their  high  spires  are  seen  for  miles  from 
across  the  river.  The  temples  are  painted  red,  blue,  yellow, 
and  green,  and  are  adorned  with  figures  of  animals.  In  the  old 
town  is  a temple  sacred  to  Ekvina  Devi,  an  ordinary  two-storied 
house  with  a strong  wooden  and  tiled  roof.  In  the  new  towm  are  two 
J ain  tem^ples  not  differing  in  appearance  from  ordinary  dwellings. 
On  the  Agra  road  to  the  south  of  the  school,  in  the  centre  of 
Briggs’  Suburb  is  a temple  sacred  to  Bam,  known  locally  as  Patta 


^ In  1818  Captain  Briggs  found  several  terraced  houses  in  the  fort. 
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highi  Bam,  and  said  to  have  cost  £4000  (Rs.  40,000).  It  was 
he^nn  twenty  years  a^o  by  Narayan  Bava  Brahniachan,  with  the 
help  of  Khnshal  Damodardas,  a wealthy  Gujarat  Vani.  In  the 
front  is  a verandah  built  on  a plinth  of  carved  stone,  with  an 
upper  storey  used  as  a drum-room,  nagdr  hhdna.  ^ Inside  of  the 
verandah  is  a square,  chauh,  surrounded  by  a plinth  of  carved 
stone.  Opposite  the  main  door  a flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  shrine. 
The  temple,  whose  stones  have  been  brought  from  Nagpur,  is  still 
unfinished.  Of  Muhammadan  remains  there  is,  besides  two  or  three 
of  less  importance,  a well  built  old  mosque  at  the  end  of  the  Ganesh 
Suburb. 

The  chief  objects  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dhulia, 
besides  Baling  hill  which  is  separately  mentioned,  are,  at  Amboda, 
twelve  miles  to  the  east,  a stone  built  well  preserved  Hemadpanti 
temple  of  Khanderav,  about  eight  feet  square  at  Ohadre,  about 
fourteen  miles  to  the  south,  a stone  built  twelve  feet  square 
ruined  Hemadpanti  temple  of  Mahadev  ; at  Nandala,  twenty  miles 
to  the  north,  a stone  built  twelve  feet  square  ruined  temple  of 
Mahadev  ; at  Shirad,  fourteen  miles  to  the  south,  a ruined 
Hemadpanti  temple  of  Devi  fifteen  feet  square, ^ and  a ruined 
Hemadpanti  well  twelve  feet  square  j and  at  Minchur^  Budruk, 
fourteen  miles  to  the  south,  a ruined  Hemadpanti  or  Gavli  Raj  well 
fifteen  feet  square. 

Diglli,  about  eight  miles  south  of  Kajgaon  railway  station,  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  river  Gadad,  has  a somewhat  ornamented  stone  and 
mortar  temple  of  Devi.  The  shrine,  nine  feet  square  by  eighteen 
high,  is  approached  by  three  vestibules  or  halls,  the  first  nine  feet 
square  by  fifteen  high,  the  second  sixteen  and  a half  feet  square 
by  twenty  high,  and  the  third  six  and  a half  feet  by  five  and 
sixteen  high.  Since  the  village  came  under  British  rule  a yearly  fair 
formerly  held  on  Chaitra  shuddh  Purnima  (March  - April)  has  been 
discontinued, 

Edlabad^  the  chief  town  of  the  petty  division  of  Edlabad,  had 
in  1872  a population  of  2458  souls,  1968  of  them  Hindus,  488 
Musalmans,  and  two  Christians.  At  the  time  of  the  Moghal 
conquest  (1600),  it  was  a good  town,  with  a lake  always  full  of  water, 
and  much  venerated  by  the  Hindus  as  the  place  where  Raja  Jesirat 
atoned  for  his  crimes.  The  banks  of  the  lake  were  highly  cultivated^ 
In  1750  it  was  girt  with  part  stone  walls  and  strengthened  with  a 
very  old  for^  and  in  1832  it  was  a small  city  of  500  or  600  houses 
surrounded  by  a fairly  good  wall.^  Now  (1880)  the  place  is  half  in 
ruins.  The  mahalkarfls  office  is  held  in  the  travellers^  bungalow 
outside  the  town,  close  to  the  old  road  leading  from  Bodvad  to 
Burhanpur.  Just  below  the  town  is  a local-fund  dam  of  solid 
masonry,  with  a wooden  sluice  gate  to  keep  in  store  the  water  of 
the  stream.  Besides  some  fine  remains  of  old  residences  a;nd  wells, 
there  are  the  ruins  of  its  very  strong  double  fort,  built  it  is  said  by 
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^ Gladwin’s  Ain-i-Akbari,  II.  53. 

2 Tieffenthaler,  Ees.  His.  et  Geog.  Sur.  I’Inde,  I.  368. 
2 Jacquemont’s  Voyage  Dans  I’lnde,  III,  482. 
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Chapter  XIV.  the  Moghals_,  which  can  be  seen  for  miles  commanding  the  flat 
Places  of^nterest.  towards  Yarangaon  and  Bodvad. 

Erandol.  Erandol,  a municipal  town,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Erandol 

sub-division,  with,  in  1872,  a population  of  11,071,  and  in  1879-80 
a total  municipal  revenue  of  £435  (Rs.  4350),  rises,  with  high 
battlemented  walls,  from  the  bank  of  the  Anjni  river.  Besides 
with  Dhulia,  about  forty  miles  to  the  west,  Erandol  is  connected  by 
well  made  roads  with  Dharangaon  eight  miles  to  the  north-west,  and 
with  the  Mhasavad  railway  station  eight  miles  to  the  south-east. 
On  the  Dharangaon  road  is  a solid  masonry  level-crossing  over  the 
Anjni  river. 

Though  doubtless  an  old  settlement,  the  only  reference  that  has 
been  traced  to  Erandol  is  that,  under  the  name  Andal,  it  is,  in  1630, 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  places  of  the  Payinghat  of  Chalisgaon  that 
were  ravaged  by  Shivaji.^  The  manufacture  of  coarse  native  paper, 
for  which  Erandol  was  once  famous,  is  kept  up  to  a small  extent. 
There  is  also  a considerable  local  trade  in  cotton,  indigo,  and  grain, 
the  chief  market  being  Jalgaon,  a railway  station  eight  miles  to 
the  north-east.  The  dispensary,  a large  school-house,  and  the 
mamlatdaPs  office,  are  all  in  the  fort. 

The  most  remarkable  building  is,  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
Pdndav’s  Vdda,  a ruined  stone  mansion.  It  forms  a large  quadrangle, 
surrounded  by  a wall  a great  part  of  which  has  a succession  of 
windows  with  stone  lattice  work  of  various  patterns.  The-  temple 
at  one  end,  now  used  asaMusalman  place  of  prayer,  was  once  the 
centre  of  a raised  corridor,  which,  as  shown  by  the  ruined  pillars, 
formerly  stretched  right  across  this  end  of  the  quadrangle.  On 
either  side  of  the  central  shrine  are  arched  recesses  surrounded  by 
beautiful  and  varied  scroll  work,  with  the  crescent  and  star  on  the 
tops  of  each.  Above  one  arch  are  the  remains  of  a beautiful  Persian 
inscription.  The  central  shrine  has  a massive  roof  of  great  blocks 
and  beams  of  stone  still  bearing  traces  of  red  and  yellow  colouring, 
the  whole  supported  on  large  stone  pillars  ornamented  with  flowers. 
The  wall  of  the  quadrangle,  already  falling  in  ruins,  is  coarse  careless 
stone  and  mud  work.  The  whole  building  is  a curious  mixture  of 
styles.  The  only  date,  1620,  probably  marks  the  year  when  the 
original  Hindu  buildings  were  changed  and  added  to  by  the 
Muhammadans.  The  only  other  object  of  special  interest  is  at  the 
crossing  of  the  two  chief  streets,  a group  of  graceful  arches,  one  for 
each  street. 

Faizpur.  Faizpur,  two  miles  west  of  Savda,  with,  in  1872,  8365 

souls,  7260  of  them  Hindus  and  1105  Musalmans,  is  surrounded  by 
a high  mud  and  baked  brick  wall,  with  several  fine  gateways.  Inside 
the  wall  the  buildings  are  crowded,  the  main  streets  are  crooked 
and  narrow,  and  the  houses  high  and  tiled,  some  of  them  with  three 
or  four  storeys.  There  is  a fine  police  station  and  a big  native 
rest-house  now  used  as  a school-room.  The  town  is  still  famous  for 


^ BAdsh^h  Ndnia  in  Elliot’s  History,  VII.  lt>. 
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its  dark  blue  and  red  dyes^  and  its  weekly  wood  market.  There  are 
about  250  families  of  dyers  at  Eaizpur  who  dye  thready  turbans,  and 
robes,  and  stamp  cloth  of  all  kinds.  Like  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Savda,  Eaizpur  is  surrounded  by  garden  land  watered  from  wells, 
and  hdbhul,  Acacia  arabica,  trees  grow  all  about  it  in  great  luxuriance. 
The  town  is  already  crowded  and  many  huts  have  been  raised  outside 
the  old  walls.  Eaizpur  is  one  of  the  chief  cotton  marts,  and  gives 
its  name  to  the  best  variety  of  Khandesh  cotton. 

Parda'pur,  in  the  Nizam’s  territory,  about  thirty  miles  south-east 
of  Pachora  railway  station,  about  four  miles  from  the  Ajanta  pass,  and 
close  to  the  entrance  of  the  valley  on  the  right  side  of  which  are  the 
famous  Ajanta  caves,  is  a middle-sized  village,  with,  on  the  top  of  a 
rising  ground,  a large  and  handsome  but  somewhat  ruined  caravan- 
serai. In  an  open  space  to  the  south  of  the  village  stands  the 
travellers’  bungalow  used  by  visitors  to  the  Ajanta  caves.  Erom 
its  position  at  the  foot  of  the  Ajanta  pass,  one  of  the  chief  lines  of 
communication  between  the  Deccan  and  the  north,  Eardapur  must 
be  a settlement  of  great  age.  But  except  in  1679,  when  it  is 
mentioned  as  the  place  where  the  Moghal  general  Khan  Jahan  was 
stationed  to  intercept  the  Marathas,^  and  in  1750  when  it  was 
spoken  of  as  a village  at  the  foot  of  the  Deccan  hills,^  no  notices 
have  been  traced. 

Patehpur,  ten  miles  north  of  Shahada,  has  a ruined  fort,  with 
some  curious  wall  paintings. 

GAndhli,  a small  village  of  1053  souls  six  miles  north-east  of 
Amalner,  is  the  first  place  in  Khandesh  at  which  Gujarat  Shravak 
Yanis  settled.  Until,  in  1804,  it  was  plundered  and  its  people 
scattered  by  a Pendhari  leader  named  Ghodji  Bhonsla,  Gandhliwas  a 
prosperous  town  with  150  Shravak  Yani  houses  and  a respectable 
Jain  temple. 

Ga'rkhedj  six  miles  north  of  Jamner,  has  an  underground  temple 
of  Mahadev.  An  eight-cornered  building,  forty-seven  feet  by 
twenty-four,  its  outer  corners  are  richly  carved  with  figures  of  men 
and  women.  The  villagers  still  worship  the  ling.  But  the  building 
is  in  ruins,  and  the  figures  are  so  worn  as  to  be  unintelligible. 

Hadtala,  about  four  miles  south-west  of  Edlabad  in  Bhusaval 
has  an  old  irrigation  lake  restored  during  the  distress  of  1870.  Of 
old  buildings  it  has  two  ruined  Hemadpanti  Mahadev  temples 
eighteen  feet  by  thirty-eight,  and  a ruined  mosque. 

Hema'dpanti  Hemains.  Pretty  generally  distributed  over 
Khandesh,  as  well  as  in  Ahmednagar  and  the  Central  Deccan  are 
the  stone  built  temples,  reservoirs,  and  wells,  locally  known  as 
Hemadpanti,  or  in  Khandesh  as  Gavli  Raj.  The  term  Hemadpanti 
is  derived  from  Hemadpant  or  Hemadri,  the  minister,  mantriy  of 
Ramchandra  (1271)  the  YMav  ruler  of  Devgiri.^  A well  known 


1 Muntakhabu-l-lubdb  in  Elliot’s  History,  VII.  307. 

2 Tieffenthaler,  Res.  His.  et  Geog  Sur.  I’lnde,  1.  368. 

^ According  to  one  local  legend  Hemddpant  was  a giant  ; according  to  another  he 
was  a physician,  who  brought  from  Ceylon  the  use  of  Modi  the  Mardthi  current 
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Chapter  XIX.  writer,  Hemadri  was  also  a zealous  temple  builder,  and  probably 

Places  oYYnterest.  i^I^^ocluced  some  change  in  the  style  of  architecture.  But  the  term 

^ , Hemadpanti  has  long  lost  its  special  meaning,  and  is  now  applied 

Eemains^^  to  any  old  stone  building.^  The  local  Khandesh  term  Gavli  Raj 

probably  refers  to  the  Yadav  kings,^  who,  as  in  Kathid^war,  would 
seem  to  have  been  closely  connected  with  the  Ahirs  or  shepherds, 
one  of  the  chief  elements  in  the  population  of  Khandesh.^ 

The  Khandesh  list  of  remains  gives  a total  of  thirty-nine 
Hemadpanti  buildings,  thirty-one  of  them  temples,  six  step  wells,  and 
two  stone-lined  reservoirs.  Some  of  them  may  be  of  greater  age,  but 
most  of  them  were  probably  built  either  in  the  twelfth  or  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  These  Hemadpanti  buildings  are  all  of  blocks 
of  cut  stone  carefully  joined  and  put  together  without  mortar.  In 
some  the  stones  are  so  large  as  to  have  given  rise  to  the  saying  that 
they  are  the  work  of  giants.^  The  wells  are  strong,  plain,  and 
square,  with  a flight  of  steps  running  down  each  side.  The  reservoirs 
are  square,  eight  or  sixteen  sided,  and  built  in  courses,  each  course 
set  into  the  course  below  which  has  a raised  ledge  on  the  outer  edge, 
to  prevent  the  upper  stone  from  slipping  forward.  This  style  is 
also  employed  in  some  of  the  temples  as  at  Sankhed  not  far  from 
Toka  in  Ahmednagar.  The  temples  dedicated  to  Shiv,  though  often 
small,  are  sometimes  of  considerable  size.^  Standing  on  high  bases, 
with  strongly  built  mortarless  walls  of  hewn  stone,  with  numerous 
mouldings  and  often  an  abundance  of  mythological  sculpture,  the 
style  is  almost  certainly  an  outgrowth  of  the  Gujarat  Chalukyan. 
Some  of  the  finest  specimens  are  found  in  Berar.  In  the  Haidarabad 
districts,  the  vertical  breaks  in  the  lines  of  the  walls  are  often  set 
off  at  oblique  angles  which  give  a great  play  of  light  and  shade.  The 
pillars  of  the  porch,  manda'p,  have  also  sometimes  similar  sections. 
Instead  of  the  usual  broken  square,  they  are  formed,  as  if  two  or  more 
square  pillars  of  the  same  size  were  placed  in  one  another,  at  different 
angles,  so  that  the  section  is  star-shaped.  The  spires  of  most  of 
them  are  destroyed,  but  one,  the  temple  of  Dodda  Basappa  at 
Dambal  in  Dharwar  is  still  almost  complete  and  is  exceedingly  fine.® 

Hirapur.  Hira'pur,  seven  miles  west  of  Ohalisgaon,  has  a ruined 

Hemadpanti  temple  of  Mahadev,  fifty  feet  long  by  twenty-seven 


writing  ; according  to  a third  he  was  the  Brdhman  minister  of  a Musalind,n  king  of 
Bidar  or  Golconda,  Ind.  Ant.  VI.  366. 

] Mr.  Burgess’  Arch.  Bep.  III.  93.  In  the  south  of  India  Jakhandchdrya  is 
similarly  credited  with  the  building  of  all  the  better  class  of  old  temples. 

^ Abhir  kings  are  mentioned  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century.  In  an  inscription  of 
Sinha  the  Yddav  ruler  of  Devgiri,  the  Gurjars  and  MMav  kings  are  described  as 
having  been  humbled,  and  the  race  of  the  ‘ heroic  Abhir  king’  as  having  been  destroyed. 
Br.  Biihler  holds  that  the  term  the  ‘ heroic  Abhir  king  ’ refers  to  Narsimha  the 
BallM  Y^dav  of  Dv^rsamudra,  a portion  of  whose  territories  Sinha  is  said  to  have 
annexed.  Burgess’  Arch  Sur.  Rep.  (1878),  86.  3 See  above,  p.  39. 

^ The  story  told  of  them  that  each  was  built  in  one  night  or  ‘ before  every  night,  ’ 
that  is  one  a day,  is  also  told  of  early  remains  in  Bengal  and  other  parts  of  India. 
Blochmann  in  Ind.  Ant.  III.  344. 

* Of  thirty-one  temples  given  in  the  Khdndesh  list,  the  largest  measurement  is 
fifty-five  feet  by  twenty-four,  and  the  smallest  eight  feet  square. 

6 Mr.  Biggess’  MS.  note.  See  Architecture  of  Dhdrwdr  and  Mysore,  57,  and 
corresponding  photograph. 
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broad  and  twelve  high.  The  door  and  the  eighteen  pillars  are  to  a 
certain  extent  ornamented.  There  is  neither  legend  nor  writing. 

Jalgaon,  a town  in  the  Nasirabad  sub-division  on  the  railway 
line_,  is  fifty-five  miles  north-east  of  Dhnlia  and  261  from  Bombay. 
Though  from  its  situation  probably  an  old  settlement^  Jalgaon  was, 
before' the  introduction  of  British  rule,  inferior  both  to  the  town 
of  hTasirabad  and  to  the  neighbouring  village  of  Mehrun,  from  which 
it  is  still  locally  known  as  Jalgaon- Mehrun.  Under  the  British  its 
position  on  the  high  road  from  Asirgad  to  Bombay,  and  its  central 
situation  among  the  local  marts  of  Ueri,  Jamti,  Savda,  Faizpur, 
Dharangaon,  and  Erandol,  attracted  traders  and  weavers,  and 
before  1860,  it  could  boast  of  more  than  400  handlooms.  In  I860,, 
when  the  railway  was  opened,  it  remained  for  some  time  the 
terminus  and  rapidly  increased  in  importance.  In  that  year  it  was 
said  to  be  one  of  the  chief  towns  in  Nasirabad,  of  late  greatly 
increased,  extending  its  trade  into  Berar,  and  with  many  agencies 
of  Bombay  houses  to  buy  cotton,  linseed,  and  sesamum.^  During 
the  American  war  (1862-1865)  Jalgaon  became  the  great  cotton 
mart  of  Khandesh.  Grinning  mills  and  full  and  half  presses  were 
started.  In  the  revulsion  at  the  close  of  the  American  war,  Jalgaon 
suffered  severely.  Many  local  merchants  were  ruined,  and  mills 
and  other  buildings  were  left  unfinished.  Since  then  the  town  has 
been  slowly  but  steadily  recovering,  and  is  now  the  eastern  capital 
of  Khandesh,  a large  wealthy  town,  though  in  size  and  appearance 
far  inferior  to  the  cities  of  Grujarat.  Since  1868  trade  has  greatly 
increased,  showing  in  goods  a rise  from  15,310  in  1865  to  47,003- 
tons  in  1878,  and  in  passengers  from  59,073  to  74,296.  During 
1877  and  1878  two  new  cotton  presses  and  a large  steam  spinning- 
and  weaving  mill  were  opened.^  The  Bombay  Bank  have  alsa 
started  a branch,  and  send  an  agent  during  the  busy  season 
(November -May).  The  population,  which  in  1872  was  returned  at 
6893,  has  within  the  last  few  years  increased  by  more  than  a 
thousand.  The  new  suburb,  known  as  Pollen  Peth,  has  been  finished 
and  laid  out  in  regular  lines  carefully  planted  with  trees.  The* 
main  road  leads  through  the  new  market  place  into  the  heart  of  the- 
town.  The  market  place  has  been  laid  out  in  lines  and  carefully 
planted  with  trees.  A new  school  has  been  built  in  1879.  The 
municipality  has  also  started  a garden  on  the  site  of  part  of  the  old, 
cotton  market,  and  planted  many  rare  and  valuable  trees.  The 
dispensary  is  called  the  Sundardas  Mulji  Dispensary,^’  the  late 
Mr.  Sundardas  and  the  present  Messrs.  Mulji  Jaitha  and  Company 
of  the  Khandesh  spinning  and  weaving  mills  having  contributed 
largely  towards  its  construction,  and  subscribing  £60  (Bs.  600)  a 
year  for  its  maintenance.  The  town  is  supplied  with  water  by 
means  of  iron  pipes  from  the  Mehrun  lake,  two  miles  south  of  the 
town,  a municipal  work  finished  in  1878  at  a cost  of  £7800 
(Rs.  78,000).  The  cotton  presses  and  mills  have  been  built  on  a 
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1 Mr.  Davidson,  Bom.  Gov.  8el.  XGIII.  367,368. 

2 There  were  (1879)  three  full  presses,  one  large  ginning  factory,  and  one  spinning 
and  weaving  mill. 
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piece  of  land  within  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  station.  The 
feeling  against  building  new  houses  is  fast  disappearing,  and  one 
of  the  most  striking  of  the  many  handsome  buildings  in  the  new 
suburb  is  a three-storied  dwelling  built  by  Daji  patil  of  Pathri,  a 
successful  Grujar  Kunbi.  The  principal  Government  and  municipal 
buildings  are  the  assistant  police  superintendent’s  bungalow_,  the 
travellers’  bungalow  a substantial  thatched  dwelling  built  in  1879, 
the  post  office,  the  mamlatdar’s  court,  a native  rest-house,  a school- 
house,  the  dispensary,  and  the  police  station  and  municipal  office. 
The  huts  of  Dakhani  porters,  hamdls,  outside  the  town  and  north 
of  the  railway  have  been  carefully  placed  in  line,  and  every 
precaution  taken  to  guard  against  fire.  A good  road  joins  Jalgaon 
with  the  railway  station,  and  there  is  also  a made  road  fourteen 
miles  to  the  neighbouring  market  of  Neri  in  Jamner.  Other  roads 
are  much  required,  to  Dharangaon,  Chopda,  and  Paizpur.  The 
municipality,  started  in  1867,  Imd,  in  1879-80,  an  income  of  £1883 
(Rs.  18,830). 

Ja'mner,  the  chief  town  of  the  Jamner  sub-division,  with,  in 
1872,  5309  souls,  is  situated  on  the  Kag  river  about  sixty  miles  east 
of  Dhulia.  Formerly  surrounded  with  walls  and  with  a good  fort, 
Jamner  was  a place  of  some  consequence.^  Some  good  square-built 
houses,  especially  the  deshmukh’s  mansion,  vcida,  show  that  it  had 
once  some  rich  families.  Most  of  them  have  fallen  into  poverty,, 
and  the  town,  without  trade  or  manufactures,  is  of  little  consequence., 
Near  the  river  gate  is  a temple  of  Vithoba,  and  opposite  it  is  an 
archway  over  which  there  was  formerly  a draw  room,  now  used  as 
a library.  Besides  the  mamlatdar’s  and  chief  constable’s  office, 
held  in  the  old  fort,  Jamner  has  a large  Government  school,  and 
one  Government  and  two  private  rest-houses.  To  the  east  of  the 
town  is  a large  well  and  a temple  to  Ram,  known  as  Ram  Man  dir. 
A post  of  the  Poona  Horse  stationed  at  Jamner  have  their  lines 
outside  of  the  town. 

J a'vda,  ten  miles  north-w^est  of  Shahada,  though  now  a deserted- 
village  overgrown  with  brushwood,  seems  to  be  the  site  of  a large 
and  flourishing  town.  Not  many  years  ago  some  Buddhist  sculptures 
in  white  marble,  apparently  of  the  same  period  and  style  of  art  as 
the  Ajanta  sculptures,  were  found  in  the  forest  and  sent  to  the 
British  museum.^ 

Kalma'du,  about  two  miles  north-east  of  Nhavi  in  Savda,  has  a 
ruined  well,  twenty- seven  feet  long  by  fifteen  broad  and  seventeen 
high.  It  is  locally  said  to  have  been  built  under  the  Gavli  Raj. 
About  sixty  years  ago  the  Nimbalkar  carried  off  some  of  the  stones 
to  repair  his  fort  at  Yaval.  Since  then  it  has  fallen  out  of  repair 
and  dried  up. 

Ka'nalda,  fourteen  miles  north-west  of  Nasirabad,  has  a quaint 
temple  of  carved  black  stone  on  the  bank  of  the  Girna  below  the 


^ Tieffenthaler  (1750)  speaks  of  it  as  a village  by  a stream  with  a walled  fort  iu 
good  repair.  Res.  His.  et.  Geog.  Sur.  I’liide,  I.  SOS. 
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village^  and  close  beside  it  a Gosai^s  house.  In  the  centre  of  this 
house  a flight  of  steps  leads  to  a door.  Inside  of  the  door  are  a few 
more  steps^  and  then  a big  hole^  inside  of  which  are  a series  of  four 
cells  one  within  the  other.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  these 
cells  j they  are  simply  dug  out  of  soft  earth.  Their  dimensions 
are,  the  first  five  feet  by  ten ; the  second,  seven  feet  by  four ; the 
third  four  feet  by  three  and  a half  ; and  the  fourth  three  and  a half 
feet  by  three. 

Kana^si,  four  miles  from  Kajgaon  railway  station  on  the  road 
to  Bhadgaon,  has  a Manbhav  temple  to  Krishnanath.  A domed 
building  of  stone,  brick,  and  lime,  the  temple  is  twenty-one  feet 
square  and  thirty-two  high,  and  said  to  be  about  200  years  old. 
A vestibule,  sahlia  mandap,  has  been  recently  added  by  a wander- 
ing Manbhav.  A small  fair  assembles  yearly  on  Ghaitra  shuddh 
Purnima  (March  - April .) 

Kanda^ri,  two  miles  north-east  of  Bhusaval,  has  a half  ruined 
Hemadpanti  temple  of  Mahadev  fifteen  feet  by  twelve  and  twenty 
high.  The  pillars  show  sig*ns  of  great  age.  Above  the  entrance  are 
figures  of  Bhairoba  and  his  wife,  and  on  either  side  are  representations 
of  Maruti  and  Ganpati. 


Chap  to  XIV. 
Places  of  Interest. 

Kanalda. 


KanAsi. 


KandAri. 


Kha'tgaon,  three  miles  north  of  Jamner,  has  a ruined  Hemadpanti  KhAtgaon. 

temple  of  Mahadev,  thirty-seven  feet  by  thirty-two,  standing  on 
rising  ground  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  and  built  of  very  large 
square  blocks  of  solid  black  stone. 

Kanliera  Fort,  in  the  ChMisgaon  sub-division,  eight  miles  Kanhera  Fort. 
south-west  of  Chalisgaon,  has  a strong  natural  position.^ 

Kukarmiinda,  north  latitude  21°  31',  east  longitude  74°  7',  Ktjkarmunda. 
eight  miles  south-west  of  Taloda,  with  a present  population  of  1365 
souls,  was  a well  known  outpost  on  the  frontiers  of  Khandesh  and 
the  Rajpipla  state.  Immediately  after  the  acquisition  of  Khandesh 
(1818),  a detachment  nnder  Captain  Briggs  was  stationed  at 
Kukarmunda  to  keep  in  subjection  the  disaffected  Bhils  of  that 
neighbourhood,^  and  soon  after  it  was  made  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Kukarmunda  petty  division.  About  1 855  the  town  was  found  to  be  so 
unhealthy  that  the  outpost  had  to  be  withdrawn.^  A Bhil  school  was 
established  to  educate,  along  with  Bhils,  the  young  chiefs  of  the 
neighbouring  states,  and  by  1855,  many  Dang  chiefs  or  their  sons 
were  being  educated  there. ^ It  was  closed  about  the  year  of  the 

mutiny.  Kukarmunda  is  the  second  village  in  Taloda,  and  its  shoes 
have  a high  local  name  and  are  largely  in  demand  in  Taloda  and 
Akrani.  The  only  object  of  interest  is  a ruined  brick  and  mud  fort 
240  feet  square  and  about  five  hundred  years  old.^ 


1 Gov.  List,  of  Civil  Forts,  1862.  ^ Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XXVI.  176. 

8 Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XXIII.  306,  308. 

4 Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XXIII.  176,  177.  Every  inducement  was  offered  to  send  their 
children  to  school,  and  during  their  attendance  the  children  were  supported  by 
Government  with  a monthly  allowance  of  3s.  (Re.  1-8).  Very  few  parents  took 
advantage  of  the  terms.  Ditto  189,  190. 

® In  1826  Captain  Clunes  found  the  fort  in  ruins  and  the  town  of  Kukarmunda 
surrounded  by  a hedge.  The  river  was  knee-deep  and  150  yards  wide  in  May,  but  a 
fjuarter  mile  wide  in  the  rains.  Itinerary,  89. 
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Chapter  XIV.  Kurh.a^d.khurd.,  a small  village  of  1047  souls,  seven  miles  south- 
Places  of  Interest.  Maheji  and  half  way  on  the  road  from  Pachora  to  Lohara,  has 

Kurhabkhurd.  Hemadpanti  temple  of  Mahadev,  a many  cornered  building 

eighteen  feet  long  by  fifteen  wide  and  fourteen  high.  It  contains 
a ling,  and  at  the  back  a Devi.  The  entrance  is  through  a hall  on 
the^  north  side  which  is  mostly  in  ruins.  Between  the  hall  and  the 
shrine  is  an  image  of  Granpati.  The  temple  has  neither  writing 
nor  legend.  About  a mile  and  a half  to  the  east  of  Kurhad^  the 
village  of  Saugvi  has  a comparatively  modern  temple  of  Mahadev, 
said  to  have  been  built  by  one  Baburav  Vishvanath  patil  about  175 
years  ago. 


Lalinq. 


Lasur. 


Laling,  a ruined  fort  on  the  top  of  a hill,  six  miles  south  of 
Dhulia,  is  probably  a place  of  considerable  age.  The  fact  that  it 
and  not  Thalner  was  granted  to  his  eldest  son,  would  seem  to  show 
that  Laling  was  the  chief  fort^  of  Malik  Raja  (1370-1399),  the  first 
oj  the  Faruki  kings,  and  here  in  1437  Nasir  Khan  and  his  son  Miran 
Adil  Khan  were  besieged  by  the  Bahmani  general  till  relieved  by 
the  advance  of  an  army  from  Gujarat.^  Early  in  the  seventeenth 
century  (1629-1631)  it  is  more  than  once  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  movements  of  the  Moghal  troops  in  their  campaigns 
against  the  Deccan.^  In  1862  the  fort  is  mentioned  as  strongly 
situated,  but  mth  very  few  defences  left.^  Besides  the  fort  there 
are,  at  Laling,  two  small  Hemadpanti  shrines,  each  eight  feet  square, 
one  in  bad  the  other  in  good  repair.  There  is  also  a ten  feet  square 
Hemadpanti  well  in  good  order. 

La'sur,  eight  miles  north-west  of  Chopda,  formerly  a town  of 
considerable  importance,  held  by  the  Thoke  family,  has  the  ruins  of  a 
once  formidable  fort  and  towered  gate  and  walls.  There  is  a large 
pond  in  front  of  the  Thoke^s  mansion,  vdda,  and  outside  the  walls 
close  to  the  old  suburb,  is  a fine  well  with  flights  of  steps.  Near 
the  well  are  the  remains  of  a mosque.  The  village  is  now  nothing 
but  a collection  of  mud  huts  and  irregularly  built  houses  with 
a population  of  1489  souls.  The  fort  was  dismantled  by  the  British, 
and  the  Thoke^s  mansion  was  burnt  down  a few  years  ao*o.  The 
history  of  the  Thoke  family  illustrates  the  state  of  Khindesh  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  Karnatak  mercenaries, 
entertained  by  every  petty  proprietor,  had  made  themselves  so 
obnoxious,^  that  GulzM’  Khan  Thoke,  the  holder  of  the  strong  fort  of 
Lasur,  enlisted  a body  of  Arabs  to  oppose  them.  Unable  t(?  control 
or  pay  his  Arabs,  he  used  to  let  them  loose  on  the  country  round, 
till  at  last  the  other  proprietors,  entering  into  a league  against  him^ 
bribed  his  Arabs  to  assassinate  him  in  Lasur  and  his  eldest  son 
^Ibyar  Khan  in  Chopda.  A second  son,  Alif  Eihan,  escaping  from 
Lasur  took^  refuge  with  Surajirav  Nimbalkar  of  Yaval.  Returning 
to  Lasur  with  some  Karnatak  mercenaries  lent  him  by  the  NimbM- 
kar,  Alif  Khan,  on  pretence  of  paying  the  Arabs  their  arrears, 


2 Briggs’  Ferishta,  IT.  429  ; IV.  295,296. 
Gov.  List  of  Civil  Forts,  18G2. 


^ Briggs’  Ferishta,  IV.  283. 
3 Elliot,  VII.  35,  102. 
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entered  the  fort,  and  the  Karnatak  troops,  seizing  the  Arabs,  put 
them  to  death.  Instead  of  being  in  possession  of  his  fort, 
Alif  Khan  found  that  the  Karnatak  troops  had  orders  to  hold  the 
fort  for  their  master  the  Mmbalkar.  Driven  to  despair  Alif  Khan 
allied  himself  with  the  Bhils  and  plundered  without  mercy.  At 
last  the  Nimbalkar  agreed  to  give  up  the  fort  for  a money  payment 
of  £1000  (Rs.  10,000).  This  sum  Captain  Briggs  advanced  to 
the  Thoke  family  and  occupied  the  fort  with  British  troops. 
Subsequently  a member  of  the  Thoke  family  was  appointed  keeper, 
rahhvdlddr,  of  the  hills  and  of  the  Bhirram  pass,  and  the  family  now 
serve  as  headmen  of  the  village.  In  the  hills  to  the  north  of  Lasur 
is  an  old  enclosed  temple  of  Nateshvar,  forty-five  feet  long  by  thirty- 
eig’ht  broad.  On  one  of  the  wells  inside  the  temple  is  a writing 
apparently  in  Bdlhodh. 

Lolia^ra,  a large  village  ten  miles  south-east  of  Maheji,  with  a 
population  of  3477  souls,  was  in  Akbar^s  time  the  head  of  a sub- 
division, ftiah'dl,  with  a yearly  revenue  of  £2066  (247,965  tcLuhhds). 
In  1818  Captain  Briggs  proposed  that  twelve  Lohara  villages  closely 
mixed  with  British  villages  should  be  obtained  from  Sindia.  In 
1820  an  agreement  was  made  to  this  effect,  and  the  twelve  villages 
were  taken  over  by  the  British  in  the  same  year.  But  they  were 
again  restored  to  Sindia  in  1837,  and  not  recovered  till,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Gwalior,  Lohara  was  again  made  over 
to  the  British,  though  actual  possession  was  not  obtained  until  after 
great  opposition.  Of  the  many  interesting  remains  of  its  former 
greatness,  Lohara  has,  about  a mile  and  a half  to  the  south,  an 
old  temple  of  Tapeshvar  Mahadev.  Built  for  the  most  part  in 
Hemadpanti  style,  it  contains  an  outer  hall,  sabhdmandaj),  eight  feet 
square  and  sixteen  high,  and  a shrine  eight  feet  square  and  eight 
high.  The  roof,  now  fallen  in,  was  supported  on  eight-sided  stone 
pillars,  and  there  is  a curved  doorway  opening  to  the  east.  The 
temple  has  neither  legend  nor  inscription.  It  has  a money  allowance 
of  £1  IO5.  (Rs.l5)  and  land  yielding  a yearly  rental  of  9s.  (Rs.  4-8). 

Ma'heji  or  Chinchklied,  a small  village  three  miles  north  of 
the  Maheji  railway  station,  is  the  scene  of  the  chief  fair  in  Khandesh. 
Maheji,  the  woman  in  whose  honour  the  fair  is  held,  is  said  to  haye 
lived  about  200  years  ago.  A Tiloli  Kunbi  of  Hivri,  ten  miles  south- 
east of  Jamner,  she  suffered  such  ill  treatment  at  the  hands  of  her  father 
and  mother-in-law,  that  she  fled  from  her  home  and  became  an  ascetic. 
Taught  by  a holy  man  on  TuranmM  hill,  she  wandered  through 
the  country  and  gained  so  great  a name  for  sanctity,  that  even  in 
her  lifetime  vows  were  paid  to  her.  At  last  she  settled  at  Chinchkhed, 
and  after  living  there  for  twelve  years,  buried  herself  alive. 
A temple,  the  present  building,  a rough  structure  twenty-five  feet 
by  eighteen  and  twenty-eight  high,  was  raised,  and  a yearly  fair 
established  on  the  fifteenth  oi  Fosh  Shuddh  (January -February). 
The  fair  is  said  to  owe  its  importance  to  the  successful  issue  of  a 
vow  made  by  the  head  of  the  Povar  house,  The  number  of 
devotees  increased,  and  traders,  finding  order  and  freedom  from 
taxation,  flocked  to  it  in  numbers.  Then  came  the  ruin  of  1803,  and 
for  four  years  there  was  no  fair,  As  order  was  restored  the  business 
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Chapter  XIV,  of  the  fair  increased.  In  1833  it  was  taken  under  Government 
Places  of  Interest,  ^^^^g'^ment^  booth  sites  were  allotted  to  the  different  dealers^  and 
Mi-HEji  order  was  carefully  kept  and  the  roads  were  well  guarded_,  large 

numbers  again  assembled.^  In  the  prosperous  years  of  the 
American  war  the  fair  became  a great  place  of  trade.  For  some  seasons 
an  agricultural  show  was  successfully  held  at  the  time  of  the  fair. 
But  in  the  bad  years  that  followed  the  close  of  the  American  war^ 
the  show  proved  too  costly,  and  has  to  a great  extent  been 
discontinued.  The  railway,  also,  by  ensuring  an  easy  and  regular 
supply  of  goods  to  the  village  markets,  to  some  extent  did  away 
with  the  need  of  a fair.  In  the  three  years  ending  1873  the  sales 
fell  from  £198,939  to  £102,908.  Though  with  signs  of  recovery,  they 
remained  small,  till,  in  1878,  they  rose  to  £210,002,  and  in ’l 8 79 
there  was  a farther  advance  to  £224,326,  compared  v/ith  an  average 
of  £153,197  during  the  ten  previous  years.  The  following  statement 
gives  the  chief  details  : 

Mdheji  Fair,  1869-1879. 


Manapuri. 


Mandara. 

Mehune. 

MhAlpur. 


Mhasva. 


Year, 

Goods 

received. 

Goods 

sold. 

Unsold. 

Year. 

Goods 

received. 

Goods 

sold. 

Unsold. 

1869  

1870  

1871  

1872 

1873  

1874  

£ 

194,942 

•240,777 

226,762 

197,849 

154,818 

163,018  1 

£ 

158,175 

198,939 

182,823 

145,964 

102,908 

114,855 

£ 

36,766 

41  843 
43,938 
51,884 
51,914 
48,159  j 

1875  

1876 

1877  

1878  

1879  

£ 

208,972 

180,255 

192,433 

277,945 

274,722 

£ 

166,094 

127,283 

124,933 

210,002 

224.326 

£ 

42,877 

52,971 

67,499 

67,942 

50,396 

traffic  at  the  Maheji  railway  station  shows  a fall  in  goods  from 
26,485  tons  in  1868  to  24,550  in  1878,  but  a rise  in  passengers 

3775.  The  municipal  income  for  1879  was  £118 

(Us.  1180). 

puri,  fourteen  miles  north-west  of  Yaval,  has  about  a mile 
and  a half  to  the  north,  at  the  extreme  end  of  a picturesque  gorge 
^ waterfall  in  the  Satpuda  hills,  a part-ruined  temple  to 
Manabai  twenty-two  feet  long  by  fifteen  broad.  The  Gavli  Ghar 
rums,  of  which  the  only  traces  are  huge  bricks,  overhang  the 
gorge  in  which  the  temple  is  situated. 

Ua,  about  ten  miles  north-east  of  Shahada,  has  a very 

high  fort,  in  which  is  a singularly  well  carved  small  white  marble 
image. 

IVIgIiuiig,  five  miles  north-west  of  Edlabad,  has  a well  preserved 
eight  feet  square  temple  of  Mahadev. 

]y[halpxil*j  a village  of  1887  souls  on  the  western  frontier  of 
Yirdel,  is  so  thickly  strewn  with  ruins  that  it  seems  to  have  once 
been  a place  of  importance.  The  water  is  well  suited  for  dyeing 
and  the  place  has  still  a name  for  its  black  and  red  cotton  clothes.^  ^ 

Mha'sva,  two  miles  east  of  Parola,  has,  on  the  site  of  an 


The  fair  is  described  m 1837  as  bringing  large  numbers  of  people.  Merchants 

from  the  coast  came  to  meet  inland  traders  and  exchange  goods.  ^ The  trading  went 
on  for  about  a month.  Or.  Chris.  Spec.  VIII.  196  ^ ^ * ''''''  ^raciing  v^ent 

2 Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XCTII.  426,  474. 
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older  building,  a modern  temple  dedicated  to  Jhinjana  Devi, 
with  a four-handed  image  cut  in  white  stone.  To  the  east,  close 
together,  are  two  brick  and  mortar  lamp-pillars,  dipmdls,  each 
sixteen  feet  round  and  thirty-one  high.  These  pillars  are  said  to 
be  of  the  same  age  as  the  old  temple  of  Jhinjana  Devi.  A small 
fair  assembles  yearly  in  the  month  of  Chaitra  (April).  To  the  north 
of  the  temple  is  a four-sided  stone  and  mortar  built  pond  105  feet 
square  and  twenty-five  deep,  with  a flight  of  steps  on  each  side. 
About  150  feet  from  the  temple  to  the  south-east,  are  some  highly 
carved  and  apparently  very  old  remains  of  a building  said  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  Turki  Devi.  The  Mhasva  reservoir  is  built  close 
to  this  village.^ 

Mnklipat,  three  miles  south-east  of  Erandol,  has  an  irregular 
plateau,  with  a pond  named  Padmalaya,  on  whose  banks  are  temples 
of  Mahadev,  Maruti,  and  Glanpati. 

Nagar  Devla,  a large  village  about  five  miles  east  of  Kajgaon 
station,  has,  to  the  west,  a ruined  Heniadpanti  temple  of  Mahadev 
eighteen  feet  long  by  eight  broad  and  ten  high.  With  a doorway 
but  no  walls,  all  that  is  left  is  the  roof  of  large  plain  stones 
supported  on  pillars.  It  has  no  writing  or  local  legend. 

Na^ndre,  three  miles  south  of  Maheji,  has  a Hemadpanti  well, 
apparently  of  great  age,  measuring  ninety  feet  both  ways  at  the 
level  of  the  ground,  and  with  steps  on  three  sides.  It  is  not  now 
used  and  is  falling  to  ruin. 

Nandurba'r,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Nandurbar  sub-division, 
one  of  the  oldest  if  not  the  oldest  town  in  Khandesh,  is  situated 
thirty-two  miles  north-west  of  Dhulia. 

Under  the  name  Nandigara,  Nandurbar  is  supposed  to  be 
mentioned  in  a Kanheri  cave  inscription  of  the  third  century 
According  to  a local  story  it  was  founded  by  Nand  Gavli,  and 
remained  in  the  hands  of  his  family  till  the  arrival  of  the  Musalmans, 
whose  leader  Samin  Moin-u(Udin  Chishti,  helped  by  the  saint  Syed 
‘ Sadat  Pir,  commonly  known  as  Syed  Ala-ud-din  Pir,  totally  defeated 
the  Gravli  king.^  About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
(1342),  Nandurbar  was  visited  by  Ibn  Batuta  who  mentions  it  as  a 
place  inhabited  by  Marathas.^  In  1370  Nandurbar  along  with 
Sultanpur,  was  taken  by  Malik  Raja  (1370-1399),  the  first  Earuki 
ruler  of  Khandesh;  but  Sultan  Muzaffar  Gujarati  rapidly  marching 
against  him,  Malik  Raja  was  forced  to  retire  to  Thalner.^  In  1429 
the  chief  of  Jalwara,  a fugitive  from  Gujarat,  having,  by  the  help 
of  Malik  Nasir,  got  the  command  of  a small  force  to  assist  him  in 
releasing  his  country,  employed  it  in  plundering  Nandurbar.®  In 


^ For  details  see  above,  p.  142.  ^ Lassen,  Ind.  Alt.  IV.  83. 

3 In  the  battle  the  Gavli  prince,  engaging  in  personal  conflict  with  the  saint,  struck 
off  his  head.  The  headless  body  continued  to  fight,  and  the  Hindu  army  seized  with 
a panic  fled.  The  trunk  then  suatched  up  the  head  and  led  the  victorious  army  to 
a neighbouring  hill,  where  the  earth  opened  and  swallowed  it.  Mr.  J.  Pollen,  C.  S. 

* Yule’s  Cathay,  II.  415.  ® Briggs’  Ferishta,  IV.  283. 

® Briggs’  Ferishta,  IV,  293. 
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1536,  as  he  had  promised  when  in  confinement  at  Asirgad,  Nan  dur- 
bar and  Sultanpur  were  made  over  to  Mubarak  Khan  Faruki  by 
Muhammad  Shah  III.  when  he  became  king  of  Grujarat.^  In  the 
troubled  time  that  followed  Muhammad’s  death  (1560-66),  Nandurbar 
and  Sultanpur  were  invaded  and  taken  by  Changez  Khan  of  Grujarat.^ 
Shortly  after  they  were  again  given  up.  But  in  the  arrangements 
made  by  Akbar  about  the  close  of  the  century  these  districts  were 
taken  from  Khandesh  and  made  over  to  Malwa.  The  Ain-i- Akbari 
mentions  the  district,  sirlmr,  of  Nandurbar  as  measuring  644,730 
acres  (859,604  highds),  and  yielding  a yearly  revenue  of  £125,406 
(50,162,250  dams).  It  was  very  rich  in  musk  melons  and  grapes.^ 
The  transfer  to  Malwa,  if  ever  carried  out,  seems  to  have  lasted  a few 
years  only,  as  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  (1609),  Nandurbar, 
Netherheri,  is  mentioned,  among  Khandesh  towns,  as  dealing  in  brass 
ware,  suits  of  armour,  berries,  drugs,  pintadoes  or  calicoes,  cotton,  yarn, 
wool,  and  coarse  cloth.  In  1610  it  is  noticed  as  a city  with  a castle 
and  fair  pond  with  many  tombs  and  pleasure-houses.  Fifty  years 
later  Tavernier  describes  it  as  enjoying  considerable  prosperity  and 
renowned  for  its  grapes  and  melons.^  In  1666  an  English  factory 
was  established  at  Nandurbar,  and  in  1670,  as  it  proved  an  important 
trading  centre,  the  Ahmedabad  factory  was  transferred  to  it,  and 
specimens  of  its  produce  were  sent  to  England.^  In  1695  it  was 
a large  town,  so  rich,  that  on  one  occasion,  without  any  general 
pillage,  a sum  of  £170,000  (Rs.  17,00,000)  was  raised  from  the 
bankers.^  With  the  rest  of  Khandesh  the  town  suffered  during 
the  disasters  at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century.  When 
acquired  by  the  British  in  1818^  it  was  more  than  half  deserted.  In 
1820  it  is  mentioned  as  formerly  of  great  importance,  enclosed  by 
the  ruins  of  a wall  two  miles  square,  containing  500  houses  and 
yielding  a yearly  revenue  of  £1200  (Rs.  12,000).  Near  it  were 
the  remains  of  many  tombs  and  temples,  showing  former 
prosperity.®  Under  the  British,  from  the  set  of  trade  eastwards  to 
the  railway,  Nandurbar  has  never  recovered  its  former  importance. 
The  leading  exports  are  cotton,  linseed,  wheat,  gram,  and  grass  oil ; 
the  leading  imports,  salt,  cocoanuts,  and  spices.  The  chief  local 
manufacture,  extracting  grass  or  rosha  oil,  gives  work  to  about  100 
stills.  This  oil,  exported  chiefly  to  Surat,  with  a pleasant  though 
strong  scent,  has  been  long  known  as  a cure  for  rheumatism. 

The  town  has  the  courts  of  a mamlatdar  and  a subordinate 
judge,  a school  house,  municipal  buildings,  and  a post  office.  The 
1872  population  was  7205,  and  in  1879-80  the  municipal  income  was 
£410  (Rs.4100). 

The  object  of  most  interest  is  the  old  fort  now  used  as  the 
mamlatddUs  office.  It  is  a common  mud  structure,  like  those  found  in 


1 Briggs’  Ferislita,  II.  315.  ® Briggs’  Ferislita,  IV.  315. 

3 Gladwin’s  Ain-i-Akbari,  II,  43,  228.  ^ Tavernier  in  Harris,  II.  352. 

® Anderson’s  English  in  Western  India,  160.  ® Elliot,  VII.  363. 

^ A detachment  under  Major  Jardine  took  possession  of  Nandurbdr,  a town  of 
considerable  size  in  1818.  Hamilton’s  Des.  of  Hind.  II.  100*101 : Bom.  Gov.  Sel. 
XCIII.  478. 

® Malcolm’s  Central  India,  II.  508, 
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many  KEandesli  towns  only  somewhat  larger  and  stronger.  Inside 
are  two  wells^  and  outside/ on  the  west,  are  the  remains  of  an  old 
mosque  and  a ruined  tower  with  a Persian  inscription  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  repaired  about  seventy  years  ago.  To  the  north  of  the 
fort  is  the  Jama  mosque  supposed  to  have  been  built  with  the  stones 
of  a Hindu  temple.  Before  it  are  two  modern  brick  minarets.  To 
the  west  of  the  fort  are  two  mosques,  one  old  and  built  of  stone 
known  as  the  Dagdi  or  stone  mosque,  supposed  to  be  of  the  same 
age  as  the  Jama  mosque ; the  other,  known  as  the  Makka  mosque, 
is  of  a more  recent  date.  Outside  the  town,  to  the  north-east,  is  an 
old  shrine  and  mosque  with  an  inscription  stating  that  it  was  built 
in  the  reign  of  Akbar  1583  (991  H.).  On  the  Panala  road,  a little  to 
the  west  of  the  town,  is  a very  old  mosque  known  as  Awal  Grhazi-’s 
mosque.  Another  old  mosque,  with  a worn-out  Persian  inscription 
on  two  tombs,  lies  to  the  south  on  the  banks  of  the  Panjhra ; on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  to  the  south  of  the  town,  is  a place  of 
prayer,  idgdh.  A wall  is  all  that  now  remains.  At  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  on  the  north,  and  between  the  Perishta  tomb  and  the  west  of 
the  town  in  the  quarter  where  the  Musalmans  still  live,  is  a great 
Musalman  burying  ground  with  numbers  of  tombs. 

Of  Hindu  buildings  the  chief  are,  two  sacred  to  Pam  near  the 
Grovernment  rest-house,  and  one  to  Yitthal  in  the  Desaipura  division 
of  the  town.  There  are  also  several  old  ponds  of  which  the  chief 
are  two,  known  as  the  Ldl  Taldv  and  the  Ghdmbhdr  Taldv  to  the 
north;  two,  the  Wajya  and  Desdi  Taldv s to  the  west;  and  one,  the 
Fir^s  Taldv,  the  biggest  of  all,  to  the  south.  * Of  private  dwellings 
the  house  of  the  Sar  Desai,  said  to  be  400  -years  old,  is  the  most 
interesting. 

Na'ra'y^npiir,  about  five  miles  west  of  Nandurbar,  has  an  old 
fort  close  to  a stone  dam  on  the  Shivnad  river.  A little  way  up  the 
stream  is  a well  lined  with  curiously  carved  stones,  which,  with 
some  others  that  have  been  left  lying  about,  are  supposed  to 
belong  to  a temple  that  originally  stood  in  the  Narayanpur  fort. 

Nasirabad,  formerly  the  chief  town  of  the  ISTasirabad  sub- 
division, stands  about  six  miles  east  of  Jalgaon  and  two  south  of  the 
Bhadli  railway  station.  In  1872  it  had  a population  of  9941  souls, 
chiefly  cultivators  and  poor  Musalmans,  with  a few  wealthy  Brahmans 
and  moneylenders.  The  streets  are  long,  irregular,  and  narrow, 
and  though  there  are  many  large  four-storied  houses,  the  whole  looks 
poor  and  neglected.  The  old  fort,  which  commands  a fine  view  of 
the  country  round,  has,  since  the  removal  of  the  mamlatdar^s  office 
to  Jalgaon,  been  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin.  Part  of  it  is  now  used 
as  a Government  school-house.  The  manufacture  of  glass  bangles 
is  still  an  important  industry  supporting  about  200  houses  of 
Maniars  or  Musalman  banglemakers.  There  are  several  old 
mosques  in  the  neighbourhood,  said  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Musalman  deshmukh  family  of  the  town. 

Nasirabad,  formerly  an  open  village,  locally  known  as  Sol  NimbJiora 
from  its  having  sixteen  villages  under  it,  was,  before  the 
British  conquest,  several  times  plundered  by  the  SatmMa  Bhils.  In 
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1801  it  was  plundered  by  a freebooter  named  Juba^  and  again,  just 
before  the  great  famine  of  1803,  by  one  of  the  Pesbwa^s  officers. 
After  this  the  village  wall  was  built  by  one  of  the  Purandharis  to 
whom  the  town  was  given  in  grant. 

Nasratpur,  a mined  village  about  twenty  miles  west  of 
Chalisgaon,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a family  named  Khoja. 
It  has  the  remains  of  strong  walls,  handsome  buildings,  and  water 
works. 

Nava^pur,  in  the  Pimpalner  sub-division,  about  twenty-four  miles 
east  of  Nizampur  on  the  main  road  between  the  Deccan  and  the 
Gujarat  coast,  is  mentioned  in  1660  as  a great  town  full  of  weavers. 
It  was  also  famous  for  its  rice,  which,  though  smaller  than  common 
rice,  when  boiled  was  white  as  snow  and  smelled  like  musk.  It  was 
greatly  prized  by  grandees,  and  was  sent  in  presents  to  Persia.^ 
In  1666  it  is  mentioned  as  a small  city  in  Balaghat,  four  days  from 
Surat,  famous  for  white,  large  and  nice  looking  grapes,  and  for 
much  cotton.  In  many  places  were  sugarcane  gardens  and  all  the 
growers  had  mills  and  furnaces.  There  were  mountains  hard  to 
cross,  and  beautiful  plains  watered  with  rivers  and  streams.^ 

Nir,  a town  with,  in  1872,  6622  inhabitants,  stands  on  the 
Panjhra  fourteen  miles  west  of  Dhulia.  Akbar  made  Nir  the  head- 
quarters of  a sub-division,  malidl,  in  the  Nandurbar  district,  sirkdry 
with  a yearly  revenue  of  £1807  (7,22,760  ddms).  Traces  of  its 
former  consequence  are  seen  in  the  Muhammadan  tombs  that  still 
line  the  main  road  leading  into  the  town.  Like  the  neighbouring 
villages  it  suffered  much  during  the  Panjhra  flood  in  1872.  The 
houses  in  Nir  are  like  those  in  the  old  town  of  Dhulia.  Most  of 
its  people  are  husbandmen  and  its  trade  is  merely  local.  It  is 
provided  with  a post  office. 

NizAmpur,  the  head-quarters  of  a petty  division,  about  ten 
miles  north-east  of  Pimpalner,  was,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  (1610),  the  first  great  town  between  Surat  and 
Agra.^  Fragments  of  Hemadpanti  temples  show  that  before 
Musalman  times  Nizampur  was  a place  of  consequence.  The  only 
object  of  interest  is  an  old  well  preserved  stone  and  cement  Jain 
temple  seventy-five  feet  by  fifty-nine,  dedicated  to  Parasnath  the 
twenty- third  of  the  Jain  saints. 

Nizardev,  in  forest  land  about  eight  miles  north  of  Chopda, 
has  a hot  spring.  Rising  apparently  in  the  bed  of  the  Gavli,  the 
water  used  to  flow  through  the  head  of  a cow,  fixed  in  the  side  of  a 
six  feet  square  cistern  that  dates  from  pre-Musalman  or  Gavli  Raj 
times.  Now  the  water  trickles  from  a cleft  in  the  rock,  a little  to 
the  side  of  this  cistern.  The  cistern  is  empty,  and  the  spring  has 


* Tavernier  in  Harris,  II.  352. 

^ Thevenot’s  Voyages,  V,  49,  219.  In  this  as  in  many  other  passages  Tavernier  seems 
to  have  borrowed  from  Thevenot. 

^ Finch  in  Harris,  I,  84.  In  the  year  before  (1609)  Salbank  seems  (Harris,  I.  98)  to 
refer  to  it  as  Nabon,  a place  with  exports  of  grain,  cotton,  and  wool,  and  where  sugar 
grew  in  great  abundance. 
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lost  its  virtue.  Thermometer  readings  mark  a temperature  of  100° 
at  sunrise  and  103°  at  noon.  Colourless  and  earthy  in  taste,  analysis 
has  failed  to  trace  in  the  water  any  medicinal  properties.^ 

Pa'cliora,  the  head- quarters  of  the  Pachora  sub-division,  with, 
in  1872,  a population  of  2723  souls,  stands  on  the  railway  line 
thirty-five  miles  south-east  of  Dhulia  and  231  from  Bombay.  It  is 
the  nearest  station,  twenty-five  miles  from  the  Ajanta  caves.  Except 
the  traces  of  a wall  and  the  old  fort  where  the  mamlatdar’s  office 
is  held,  there  is  nothing  old  in  Pachora.  A good  well  shaded  road 
runs  between  it  and  the  railway  station,  and  it  has  a travellers’ 
bnngalow  and  a post  office. 

PAdalsa,  on  high  ground  overlooking  the  plain,  about  six  miles 
south-west  of  Savda,  has  a temple  to  Bhiloba  eighty-five  feet  by 
sixty-six  and  fifteen  high.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  about  100 
years  ago  by  a devotee,  hhagat,  named  Krishna  whose  grandson 
keeps  it  in  repair. 

PaT,  a ruined  town  in  the  Pal  tappa  in  Savda,  on  a table-land 
in  the  Satpuda  hills  fourteen  miles  north-west  of  Paver  is  said 
to  have  once  been  the  chief  of  seven ty-three  villages.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  abandoned  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  at  the  introduction  of  British  rule  was  utterly  desolate  and 
infested  with  wild  beasts.  In  1820  Subahdar  Kimbalkar,  a brother 
of  the  proprietor  of  Yaval,  offered  to  re-people  Pal  if  Government 
advanced  him  a sum  of  £2540  (Ps.  25,400).  But  Captain  Briggs  did 
not  advise  Government  to  favour  the  proposal.  After  1820,  several 
attempts  were  made  to  re-people  the  place,  but  on  account  of 
its  deadly  climate  and  of  the  ravages  of  wild  beasts,  none  proved 
successful.  At  last,  in  1869-70,  Mr.  James,  C.S.,  induced  some 
cultivators  to  settle,  and  there  are  now  six  hundred  inhabitants. 
Except  the  founder  of  the  colony.  Shiv  Charan  patil,  a Pardeshi 
Brahman  who  has  built  a good  house,  repaired  a few  old  wells  and 
brought  nearly  600  acres  under  tillage,  the  people  are  very  poor, 
and  the  village  is  little  more  than  a collection  of  huts.  The  site  of 
the  old  town  seems  to  be  a triangular  piece  of  ground,  about  a 
square  mile  in  area,  enclosed  between  two  mountain  streams  and 
the  Suki  river. 

Traces  remain  of  the  wall  and  battlements  of  the  old  fort  with 
its  flanking  towers.  About  two  hundred  yards  east  of  the  fort, 
in  what  seems  to  have  been  the  centre  of  the  main  street  of  the 
town,  an  old  stone  mosque  stands  inside  an  enclosure,  entered 
by  a stately  arched  gateway  strengthened  by  brickwork  battle- 
ments. On  each  side  of  the  enclosure  are  the  ruins  of  rooms,  and 
to  the  right  of  the  mosque,  a doorway  opens  on  steps  that  lead  to  the 
roof  of  these  buildings.  The  mosque,  of  black  stone  without  cement, 
measures  twenty-seven  feet  square.  Though  its  front  pillars  are 
much  weather-worn  and  some  of  the  blocks  have  been  displaced. 


1 The  details  in  grains  to  the  gallon  are  ; total  solids  by  evaporation,  21  *6 ; 
organic  matter,  3 ’2  ; silica  and  iron,  8 ”4  ; lime,  none  ; chloride  of  sodium,  8;  sulphates, 
2 ; nitrates,  a trace  ; nitrites,  none  ; hardness,  1 ’75.  List  of  Archseological  Remains,  17. 
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the  main  building  is  well  preserved.  Behind  the  mosque,  a little 
to  the  north-west,  stands  a caravanserai,  about  200  feet  square, 
with  a gateway  facing  west.  Nothing  remains  but  the  four  walls 
and  the  plinths  showing  the  position  of  the  different  rooms.  Pass- 
ing from  the  mosque  towards  the  fo7’t,  a once  well  paved  road  leads 
down  to  the  Nagjiri  fountain,  a little  cistern  of  pure  water  over- 
shadowed by  a grove  of  well  grown  trees.  The  cistern,  fifty  feet 
by  thirty,  is  said  to  be  fed  from  the  old  fort  well,  with  which  it  is 
joined  by  an  underground  pipe.  The  supply  of  water  is  large,  the 
overflow  passing  to  the  river  through  thirteen  mouths  cut  in  the 
cistern’s  side.  Under  a banyan  tree  overlooking  this  cistern,  a 
little  bungalow  has  been  built  by  Mr.  J.  Pollen,  with  a flight  of 
steps  leading  to  a small  garden  beside  the  cistern.  Heaps  of  stone 
are  the  only  traces  of  private  buildings. 

Pala'sda,  about  twenty  miles  north-west  of  Jalgaon,  has,  on  a 
small  hill  near  the  meeting  of  the  Grirna  and  Tapti,  a well  preserved 
temple  of  Eameshvar  seventeen  feet  by  fourteen  and  twenty-one 
high.^ 

Pa'rola,  north  latitude  20°  56^  and  east  longitude  75°  14',  a large 
straggling  municipal  town,  formerly  of  considerable  importance, 
situated  in  the  Amalner  sub-division  twenty -four  miles  east  of  Dhulia 
and  twenty-two  west  of  the  Mhasavad  railway  station,  had,  in  1872,  a 
population  of  12,235  souls,  and  in  1879-80  a municipal  revenue  of 
£383  (Es.  3830). 

From  a small  village  of  fifty  houses,  Parola  is  said,  about  150 
years  ago,  to  have  been  raised  to  the  position  of  a walled  town  by 
its  proprietor  Hari  Sadashiv  Damodar.  At  the  beginning  of  British 
rule  (1818),  Ijala  Bhau  Jhansikar,  by  the  strength  of  his  fort  and 
by  the  promise  of  sharing  in  the  spoils  taken  by  his  mercenary 
bands,  induced  many  merchants  to  settle  in  Parola.  The  disturb- 
ances caused  in  the  villages  round  and  an  attempt  to  assassinate 
Captain  Briggs,  brought  on  the  proprietor  the  wrath  of  the  British 
Government,  and  though  allowed  to  keep  his  estate,  he  was  forced 
to  give  up  his  fort  (1821).  Deprived  of  their  illegal  gains  the 
traders  gradually  left  for  Dhulia  and  other  marts.  Still,  in  1837, 
Parola  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  towns  in  Khan- 
desh  with  many  weavers  and  a considerable  trade.^  In  1857  the 
proprietors  were  found  to  be  disloyal,  and  their  estate  was  confis- 
cated and  the  town  resumed.  Much  of  the  town  is  now  deserted, 
and  though  the  houses  about  the  fort  and  along  the  made  roads 
appear  prosperous,  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  poor.  Most  of  the 
houses  have  tiled  roofs,  and  some  are  two  or  even  three  stories  high. 
The  town  has  three  vernacular  schools. 

The  chief  trade  is  in  womens’  robes,  lugdds,  and  other  female 
garments  for  which  the  Parola  weavers  have  a high  local  name. 
Of  late,  under  the  competition  of  Hindustani  goods,  the  demand 
for  Parola  cloth  has  greatly  fallen  and  many  of  the  weavers  have 


1 Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  50  of  1822,  156,157. 
^ Or.  Chris.  Spec.  VIII.  198, 
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taken  to  husbandry.  From  November  to  June  there  is  a consider-  Chapter  XIV. 
able  trade  in  cattle^  cotton,  and  grain.  Places  of  Interest. 


The  chief  object  of  interest  is  the  fort,  situated  on  the  plain,  built 
about  150  years  ago  (1727)  by  Jaghirdar  Hari  Sadashiv  Damodar. 
It  is  still  one  of  the  finest  architectural  remains  of  its  kind  in 
Khandesh,  and  must  at  one  time  have  been  a place  of  great 
strength.  Built  of  stone  and  mortar,  about  525  feet  long  by  435 
broad,  it  is  surrounded  by  a moat  widened  towards  the  east  into  a 
reservoir  with  steps  on  three  sides,  those  on  the  west  being  of  the 
same  date  as  the  fort,  and  those  on  the  east  not  so  old.  The 
entrance  was  formerly  protected  by  a drawbridge  of  rafters  and  large 
flanking  towers.  Inside  the  fort  were  additional  fortifications,  and 
the  proprietor’s  mansion  was  very  strongly  built  of  stone  and 
mortar  with  a square  opening  in  the  centre,  all  the  rest  being 
terraced  over,  not  unlike  the  Shanvar  palace  at  Poona.^  After 
1857  the  proprietor  was  dispossessed  and  the  fort  dismantled. 
Nothing  now  remains  except  the  walls  and  one  large  building,  the 
lower  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  mahalkari  and  the  upper  by 
the  municipal  office.  The  ditch,  said  at  one  time  to  have  kept  full 
of  water  all  the  year  round,  is  now  dry  during  the  hot  weather. 
Outside  the  town  are  several  old  mosques,  and  not  far  from  the 
fort  is  a graceful  minaret,  like  those  on  the  Burhanpur  road.  To 
the  east  of  the  fort  is  a plain  shrine,  darcjdh,  called  Imam  Badshah’s, 
from  containing  the  tombs  of  two  brothers  Imam  and  Badshah. 
The  building  is  thirty-one  feet  square  and  fifteen  high,  with  a small 
spire  at  each  corner  of  the  roof  and  a large  spire  in  the  centre. 
The  lower  part  of  the  building  is  of  plain  stone,  the  upper  of  cement- 
covered  brick  and  lime.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Hindu  Jaghirdar  Sadashiv  Damodar.  Every  year  in  the  month  of 
Shrdvan  (August)  a three  days’  fair  is  held. 

Of  Hindu  buildings  the  chief  are  a temple  of  carved  stone  to  Earn, 
a second  sacred  to  Mahadev,  and  a third  to  Bhavani.  The  Svami’s 
temple  at  Parola  is  a fine  stone  building  twenty-four  feet  square, 
with  a brick  spire  highly  ornamented  with  cement  figures,  the 
whole  forty  feet  high.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Trimbakrav 
Sadashiv  Jaghirdar.  Another  temple  to  Jhapata  Bhava,  also 
attributed  to  Trimbakrav  Sadashiv,  contains  four-handed  images  of 
Granpati  and  of  Devis,  and  an  elegant  highly  ornamented  canopy, 
chhatri.  A yearly  fair  is  held  in  Vaishdkh  (May) . The  temple  is 
fifty-eight  feet  long  by  fifty-six  broad,  and  over  the  shrine  has 
a spire  thirty-five  feet  high.  Like  the  Svami’s  temple  the  body  of 
the  building  is  of  stone  and  the  spire  of  brick.  About  a quarter  of 
a mile  out  of  Parola  on  the  Dhulia  road,  a,  very  graceful  canopy, 
chhatri,  stone  below  and  brick  above,  thirty-three  feet  high  and  twelve 
feet  square  at  the  base,  enshrines  an  impression  of  the  foot,  pdduJca, 
of  Girdhar  Sheth  Balaji  Yale. 

Pa'tna,  a deserted  village,  about  ten  miles  south-west  of  Chalis- 
gaon,  at  the  entrance  to  one  of  the  chief  passes  through  the  Satmala 
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hills,  is  probably  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  Khandesh.^  The 
chief  remains  are,  in  the  glen  behind,  a temple  of  M ah  Me  y,  without 
writing  or  legend,  and  of  which  only  the  vestibule,  sabha  mandapj 
remains.  Built  of  stone  in  the  Hemadpanti  style,  and  containing, 
in  fairly  good  order,  the  ling  and  sacred  bull,  and  the  images  of 
Ganpati,  Lakshmi  Narayan,  and  PMvati,  the  temple  is  crowded  with 
pillars  supported  on  small  stone  elephants,  like  those  at  the  Kailas 
cave  in  Elura  (725  a.d.).  The  entire  building  is  seventy-five  feet 
long  thirty-six  broad  and  eighteen  high,  and  the  doors  and  pillars 
are  richly  carved.  A stone  in  the  vestibule,  sabha  mandap,  bears  a 
Sanskrit  inscription  in  Balbodh  character,  of  which  only  the  date 
1173  (1095  shake)  has  been  read.  Another  temple  on  the  village 
site,  thirty-nine  feet  long  eighteen  wide  and  twelve  high,  is  built 
in  plain  uncarved  Hemadpanti  style.  There  is  no  writing  and  the 
only  image  is,  above  the  outer  door,  a small  naked  figure  in  the 
attitude  of  contemplation,  and  backed  by  a carved  canopy,  chhatri. 
On  the  village  site  is  a third  temple,  small  and  in  ruins,  with  only 
the  cell  in  fair  preservation.  The  whole  appears  to  have 
been  thirty-one  feet  long,  twenty-seven  broad,  and  lOJ  high. 
The  part  still  in  fair  preservation  is  16 J feet  long  by  six  broad. 
Except  that  above  the  door  is  a damaged  image  of  Ganpati 
the  building*  is  plain.  Of  its  origin  no  inscription  or  legend  has 
been  found.  Half  a mile  from  the  village,  towards  the  hill  on  the 
opposite  or  east  bank  of  the  stream,  is  a temple  of  Devi.  A 
flight  of  twenty-five  steps,  leading  down  to  the  stream,  has  on  each 
side  a lamp  pillar,  dipmdl,  one  much  older  than  the  other.  The 
building  is  a quadrangle,  surrounded  by  stone  and  cement  veran- 
dahs, olds,  with  a ruined  roof  and  shrine.  In  the  shrine  are  three 
cells  in  a line  and  a smaller  cell  facing  the  third  cell.  Two  of  the 
three  main  cells  have  lings,  and  two  have  images  of  goddesses 
and  sacred  bulls.  The  third  with  an  image  of  Devi  is  the  only 
one  still  worshipped.  The  small  cell  on  the  left  has  an  image  of 
Vishnu.  In  the  vestibule  are  representations  of  the  Sheshashayi, 
Devi,  and  Lakshmi  Narayan.  The  cells  and  the  vestibule  are 
built  in  Hemadpanti  style  and  the  ground  is  paved.  The  building 
contains  thirty-five  pillars,  some  round  and  some  four-cornered,  and 
seven  of  them  with  new  stone  supports.  The  pillars  and  doors  are 
to  some  extent  ornamented.  The  ruined  walls  have  in  places  been 
repaired  with  brick.  The  entire  building  is  sixty-nine  feet  long, 
forty-five  broad,  and  fourteen  high.  At  an  outer  corner  of  the 
temple  is  a stone  with  a Sanskrit  inscription.  In  the  vestibule  is  a 
tomb  of  Kanhera  Svami,  who  is  said  to  have  brought  the  Devi  to 
the  place  by  his  prayers.  A small  yearly  fair  is  held  in  March. 

On  the  hill  side,  half  a mile  to  the  south-east,  is  a cave  known  as 
Shringar  Ohauri,  cut  out  of  the  trap  rock  with  eaves  and  a verandah. 
The  cave  has  a frontage  of  25^  feet  by  7J  and  high,  and 
contains  five  ornamented  pillars.  Within  the  door  is  a space  of 


1 It  is  mentioned  by  Bhaskardchd,rya  under  the  name  of  Jadvid.  Here  in  1206 
Bhdskar’s  grandson  Changdev  established  a college,  math^  to  teach  his  grandfather’s 
works,  Jour.  K.  A.  S.  New  Series,  I.  410. 
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eighteen  feet  by  fifteen  and  10 J high,  plain  and  with  no  pillars  or  Chapter  XIV. 

images.  A water  cistern  is  cut  in  the  rock  outside  of  the  cave,  piopoo 

Near  the  Shringar  Chauri,  and  half  way  up  the  hill,  is  a second  cave 

called  the  Sita  Nhani.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  an  outer  and  Patna. 

an  inner,  the  outer  measuring  twenty-one  feet  long  by  1\  broad  and 

eight  high,  and  the  inner  twenty  by  fifteen  and  eight  high.  The 

roof  of  each  part  is  kept  up  by  two  plain  square  pillars.  N%arjun, 

a third  cave  on  the  way  from  the  Sita  Nhani  to  the  Devils 

temple,  consists  of  a gallery,  'padashdli,  and  an  inner  cave,  the 

former  twenty-one  feet  by  six,  the  latter  twenty-four  feet  by  134  with 

an  average  height  of  eight  feet.  The  gallery  has  two  pillars,  and 

there  are  two  more  in  the  inside,  all  to  some  extent  ornamented. 

Within  are  three  seated  figures,  the  centre  one  in  an  attitude  of 
contemplation.  To  the  right  of  the  whole  group  is  a small  cell  five 
feet  square,  and  at  the  right  end  of  the  gallery  is  another  cell  10 J 
feet  square,  and  at  the  left  end  a water  cistern.  The  cave  has 
neither  writing  nor  legend. 


Plia.rka'ndG,  six  miles  south-west  of  Erandol,  has  a mosque  built  Pharkande. 
about  150  years  ago  by  one  Chand  Momin,  with  two  minarets  said 
to  be  so  sensitive  that  when  one  is  shaken  the  other  moves.  In 
1837  it  is  mentioned  as  once  a place  of  consequence,  still  having 
some  good  Musalman  buildings.^ 

Pimpalgaon  Budruk,  about  six  miles  south-east  of  Varkheda,  Pimpalgaon 

in  Pachora,  has  a fine  old  temple  to  Hari  Hareshvar  Mahadev,  Budrtjk. 
where  in  January  a yearly  fair  is  held.  The  temple  revenues  are 
drawn  from  the  village  of  Jaokheda. 

PimpalnGr,  with,  in  1872,  2972  inhabitants,  the  head-quarters  Pimpalner. 
of^  the  Pimpalner  sub-division,  lies  under  the  hills  on  the  river 
Panjhra^  about  forty  miles  west  of  Dhulia.  Except  several  fine 
two-storied  houses  in  the  main  street,  the  buildings  are  low  and 
mean.  Pimpalner  is  probably  a place  of  considerable  age.  It  is 
mentioned,  in  1630,  as  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  the  rebel  general 
Khan  Jahan.^  The  chief  trade  of  the  town  is  westward  with  the 
Dangs.  Rosha  or  grass  oil  is  sent  to  Surat.  The  inward  trade  is 
in  articles  wanted  for  local  use  only. 

On  the  river  bank  to  the  west  of  the  town  stands  the  old  fort, 
now  used  as  the  mamlatdar  s office.  To  the  north  is  a very  old  and 
large  temple  to  Pam,  and  in  the  woodland  to  the  east  are  a 
reservoir  and  a Mahadev  temple  of  considerable  age.  Besides  the 
remains  in  Pimpalner  itself,  numberless  fragments,  apparently 
of  the  sarne  class  of  buildings  as  the  Hemadpanti  temples,  are 
scattered  in  many  of  the  villages  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  south 
of  the  Panjhra.  These  fragments  are  generally  single  pillars 
curiously  carved,  evidently  very  old,  and  often  built  into  other 
buildings.  ^ The  most  conspiQuous  is  in  a village  about  five  miles 
south  of  Pimpalner.  There  is  also  a Hemadpanti  reservoir  at  the 
village  of  Indra  six  miles  north-west  of  Dusana,  on  the  road  to 
Malpur. 


^ Or.  Chris,  Spec.  VIII.  198. 

2 BMshah  Ndnia  in  Elliot’s  History,  VII.  16,  17. 
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Pimparklieda,  six  miles  north-east  of  Bhadgaon  on  the 
Erandol  road^  has  a mined  temple  of  Pareshvar  Mahadev^  with  a 
ruined  reservoir.  The  temple,  built  of  stone,  brick,  and  mortar,  is 
quadrangular  with  a domed  roof  nine  feet  by  six  and  twelve  high. 
South  of  the  temple  the  pond,  built  of  stone  and  mortar,  sixty  feet 
by  forty-five  and  twelve  deep,  has  flights  of  stone  steps  on  the  north, 
east,  and  south  sides.  Though  in  bad  repair,  it  is  still  in  use. 

Praka^slia;,^  a municipal  town  in  Shahada,  with  3649  inhabitants 
and  in  1879-80  an  income  of  £155  <Rs.  1550),  lies  on  the  banks  of 
T^pti  at  its  meeting  with  two  tributaries,  twenty-five  miles  north- 
west of  Dhulia.  Along  the  river  bank  are  many  fine  houses, 
inhabited  chiefly  by  wealthy  Gujar  Kunbis  and  Gujarat  Brahmans, 
and  scattered  here  and  there  many  temples  more  or  less  sacred. 
Of  these  the  chief  are  : To  the  east  of  the  town,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Gomi,  an  old  temple  of  Gautameshvar  Mahadev,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  one  of  the  Holkars.  Every  twelve  years  on  the  entrance 
of  the  planet  Jupiter,  guru,  into  the  constellation  of  the  Lion, 
sinhasth,  a fair  is  held  in  honour  of  this  Mahadev.  Between  the 
rivers  lies  another  famous  temple,  known  as  Sangameshvar  Maha- 
dev, so  Musalman  in  style  that  it  looks  as  if  it  were  a converted 
mosque.  Three  Sanskrit  inscriptions,  two  in  the  shrine  and  one  in 
the  vestibule,  state  that  it  was  built  in  1745  (1667  Shalivdhan). 
On  the  west  lies  a temple  sacred  to  the  g^oddess  Mansapuri  and 
containing  her  image  with  eighteen  arms.  Next  is  a temple  sacred 
to  Kedareshvar  Mahadev,  with,  on  the  south,  a pavement  fifty-nine 
feet  long  and  seventeen  broad  and  a lamp-pillar  forty-three  feet 
high.  A flight  of  stone  steps,  160  feet  by  fifty-five,  leads  to  the 
river.  To  the  north  lies  another  Mahadev  temple,  having  on  the 
gates  a fine  carving  of  two  elephants,  and  in  a recess  on  the  south 
an  illegible  inscription  containing  the  date  1742  (1664  Shdlivdhan). 
A stone  mosque,  built  by  one  Main  Miya,  lies  to  the  south  of  the 
Mansapuri  temple. 

Raikot  Fort,  also  called  Raypur,  in  the  Pimpalner  sub-division, 
about  twenty  miles  north-west  of  Pimpalner,  has  a strong  natural 
position.  In  1862  very  little  of  the  defences  remained.^ 

Ea'jdair,  or  Dehera  Fort,  in  the  Chalisgaon  sub-division, 
about  fourteen  miles  south-west  of  Chalisgaon,  is  naturally  very 
strong.  It  is  merely  a high  precipitous  mountain  possessing  no 
works,  except  such  as  have  been  constructed  for  the  defence  of  a 
narrow  traversing  footpath,  cut  through  the  rock  with  great  labour 
and  secured  by  gates.  The  entrance  into  Rajdair  resembles  that 
of  the  famed  Daultabad,  except  that  it  is  open  at  the  top  instead 
of  being  altogether  underground.^  In  1818,  above  the  gates  and  all 


1 The  name  is  said  to  come  from  the  reappearance,  prakdsh,  of  the  Payoshni,  a 
feeder  of  the  Tdpti,  part  of  whose  course  is  underground. 

^ Government  List  of  Civil  Forts,  1862. 

3 The  passage  into  Daultabad  contains  several  iron  gates,  and  the  method  proposed 
for  their  defence  is  the  ignition  of  combustible  matter  heaped  behind  thern  when- 
ever they  shall  be  threatened.  But  independent  of  the  passage  into  Rdjdair  being 
capable  of  a similar  expedient,  it  is  much  more  defensible  from  being  exposed  over- 
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along  the  precipice  which  commands  the  passage,  stones  were  piled.  Chapter  XIV. 
which  alone  afforded  the  means  of  sufficient  opposition.  Loop-  places  of  Interest, 
boles  and  embrasures  were  also  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  to  rake 
the  traverses  successively,  and  the  fort  was  abundantly  watered.  In 
spite  of  its  great  strength,  and  though  it  had  a year’s  provisions, 
it  was  captured  by  a detachment  under  Lieutenant- Colonel 
MacDowell.  The  garrison  refusing  to  surrender,  batteries  were 
erected.  Their  fire  was  so  effective  that  the  garrison  offered  to 
surrender  if  they  received  their  arrears  of  pay.  The  messengers 
were  told  that  nothing  more  than  their  private  property,  and 
freedom  to  go  where  they  chose,  could  be  granted,  and  were  sent 
back  with  a respite  of  tw'o  hours  to  consider  the  terms.  They  had 
scarcely  gained  the  interior  of  the  fort,  when  it  was  observed  to 
be  on  fire.  There  were  frequent  explosions,  and  those  within,  in 
the  greatest  terror  and  confusion,  endeavoured  to  gain  the  outside. 

This  was  effected  with  much  difficulty,  owing  to  the  obstructions 
of  the  passage ; which  shortly  became  so  warm,  that  a party  sent 
to  seize  it  was  unable  to  endure  the  heat,  Under  cover  of  the 
night  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  escaped.  Forty  were  brought 
prisoners  and  seven  found  alive  in  the  place.  The  cause  of  the 
fire  was  never  found  out.  It  was  probably  due  to  the  bursting  of 
some  shell  that  for  a time  had  lain  quiet.  Within  were  twelve 
pieces  of  ordnance  of  different  sizes,  and  some  treasure  was  found 
among  the  ashes.^ 

Ra'm  TalaV,  or  Suna’bdev,  hot  springs  are  in  a narrow 
gorge  formed  by  two  low  projecting  spurs  of  the  Satpuda  hillsj  in  the 
Chopda  sub-division,  four  miles  west  of  Unabdev  and  evidently 
supplied  from  the  same  source.  In  the  woodland  two  miles  from 
the  village  of  Yardi  close  to  Sunabdev,  are  traces  of  a large  weir, 
handhdra,  of  uncommon  thickness  and  strength,  which  used  to  dam 
the  hot  water  and  form  the  Ram  Talav.  The  hot  water,  which  now 
wells  from  the  ground  in  one  or  two  places,  is  very  slightly  heated, 
about  90°  Fahrenheit,  and  seems  to  have  no  healing  power. 

The  bricks  of  the  embankment  are  very  large  and  strong,  about  a 
foot  and  a half  long  and  from  tvvo  to  four  inches  thick.  It  is  said 
that  a Musalman  in  the  pay  of  the  owner  of  the  village,  who  was 
in  charge  of  Yardi,  used  the  bricks  in  building  a stepwell.  But 
from  the  day  the  well  was  opened,  a curse  from  the  offended  deity  of 
the  spring  fell  on  the  villagers.  They  were  stricken  with  guinea- 
worm,  and  fled  from  the  village.  After  a time  the  village  was  again 
peopled,  and  the  bricks  were  used  in  building  a village  office, 
chdvdi.  No  sooner  was  the  office  finished  than  the  curse  returned. 

Fever  and  dysentery  broke  out,  and  in  two  years  the  village  was 
once  more  empty  and  has  never  since  been  inhabited.  The  new 
village  of  Yardi  lies  outside  the  walls  of  the  old  village,  where  it  is 
believed  the  offended  deity  of  the  pond  still  angrily  guards  what 
are  left  of  his  ancient  bricks. 


Ram  Talav  or 
Sunabdev. 


head  to  the  precipitation  of  stones,  none  of  which  could  be  avoided  by  the  assailants. 
Blacker’s  Mar^tha  War,  318. 

^ Blacker’s  Mardtha  War,  318-320. 
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Rangaon,  a small  village  on  the  Tapti  six  miles  from  Savda  and 
three  miles  above  the  railway  bridge,  has  a pretty  bungalow  built, 
in  1835,  by  Mr.  Fawcett  then  Collector.  The  river  is  broad  and 
deep,  and  for  six  jniles  stretcher  in  an  unbroken  reach. 

Rasulpura,  about  a mile  from  Raver,  with  which  it  is  generally 
named  by  the  people,  was  formerly  an  important  place.  At 
present  it  contains  the  remains  of  a Musalman  mansion  surrounded 
by  a ruined  fort  886  feet  long  by  300  broad.  The  mansion,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Diwan  Saheb  the  proprietor  of  the  village,  is  also 
in  ruins.  ^ His  descendants,  who  are  still  remembered  with  affec^ 
tion  by  the  people,  are  said  to  be  settled  in  the  NizanFs  territory, 
Outside  of  the  fort  a handsome  tomb,  said  to  have  been  raised  over 
the  founder  of  the  village,  is  still  revered  both  by  Musalmans  and 
Hindus. 

RaVad  Chincholi,  about  twelve  miles  south  of  Bhusaval,  has 
well  preserved  Hemadpanti  stone  temples  to  Mahadev. 

Ra'ver,  with,  in  1872,  6558  inhabitants,  is  situated  in  the 
Savda  sub-division  on  the  highroad  from  Burhanpur,  about  fourteen 
miles  east  of  Savda  town.  Two  miles  of  made  road  carefully  bridged 
join  it  to  the  nearest  railway  station. 

Ravaged  by  Yashvantrao  Holkar  in  1803,  it  was  shortly  after 
taken  by  Surajirao  HimbMkar  and  held  by  him  till  its  transfer  to 
the  British  in  1818.  Though  the  people  are  chiefly  agriculturists, 
the  dyed  turbans  and  robes,  and  the  gold  lace  of  Raver  are  held 
in  high  local  esteem.  The  main  street  leading  from  the  market 
place  to  the  fort  gate,  is,  like  the  Burhanpur  streets,  very 
picturesque.  The  houses  are  nearly  all  threerstoried  and  tiled,  many 
of  them  with  richly  carved  wooden  fronts.  Raver  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  water.  Each  house  has  its  well,  and  from  the 
Nagjiri  pool  close  to  the  west  gate,  a stream  runs  half  round  the 
town.  The  fort,  now  used  as  the  mahalkari^s  oflice,  has  no  features 
of  special  interest.  About  fifty  yards  from  the  fort  a pool  called 
Keshav  Kund,  twenty-two  feet  by  eighteen,  with  constant  supplies 
of  fresh  clear  water,  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Ahalya  Bai 
Holkar  (1800).  On  a stone  ^ of  the  old  rest-house,  now  used  as  a 
market  place,  is  an  almost  illegible  Persian  inscription.  A small 
rest-house  has  been  lately  built  at  the  station  and  on  the  high  road  a 
double  storied  school-house  was  finished  in  1879. 

RAyghar,  about  sixteen  miles  north-west  of  Nandurbar,  though 
a market  town,  is  nearly  deserted,  and  the  fort  is  almost  utterly 
ruined.  There  is  a small  set  of  temples  to  Mahadev,  a lamp  pillar,  a 
^mall  reservoir,  and  an  avenue  of  mango  trees,  none  of  them  old. 

Reagaon,  about  twenty  miles  south-east  of  Edlabad,  has  a 
ruined  temple  of  Mahadev  supposed  to  have  been  built  about  150 
years  ago  by  one  Bayaja  Bai. 


^ In  1820,  when  the  hills  had  to  be  held  against  Kh^n  Mia  NMk  and  his  Bhil  gang, 
a detachment  of  British  troops  was  quartered  in  this  mansion. 

? This  stone  has  since  been  removed  to  a saint’s  tomb  close  beside  the  market. 
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Sa'jgaon,  a small  village  of  680  souls,  five  miles  north-east  of 
Pachora,  has  a temple  to  Tukabaji  Dev^i.  Made  of  brick  and  wood, 
it  is  said  to  have  been  built  about  200  years  ago  by  one  Balaji 
Moreshvar  Pandit,  a patil.  A small  fair  is  held  on  the  fifteenth  of 
Mdrgshirsh  (December  - J anuary). 

Sangameslivar,  on  the  bank  of  the  Gadad,  below  its  meeting 
with  the  Arunavati  four  miles  west  of  Kajgaon  railway  station,  has  a 
fine  partly  ruined  Hemadpanti  temple  of  Mahadev.  Inside  of  a 
porch,  twenty-four  feet  by  eight  and  ten  high,  where  is  the  sacred 
bull,  two  vestibules,  the  outer  1 6 J feet  square  by  twelve  high,  and  the 
inner  8J  feet  by  6|  and  fifteen  high,  lead  to  a shrine  8|  feet  square 
by  seventeen  high.  The  doors  are  ornamented  and  the  roof 
supported  on  twenty-two  stone  pillars.  It  has  neither  writing 
nor  legend.  A small  fair  is  held  on  the  fourteenth  of  Mdgh  Shuddh 
(January  - February). 

Sa'vda,  with,  in  1872,  7562  inhabitants,  stands  surrounded  by 
irrigated  garden  land  in  the  centre  of  Savda  sub-division  two  miles 
south-east  of  Faizpur.  A good  metalled  road  three  miles  long, 
undertaken  as  a famine  work  and  completed  from  local  funds  at  a 
cost  of  upwards  of  £2800  (Rs.  28,000),  connects  the  town  with 
the  railway  station,  near  which  is  a small  rest-house  for  native 
travellers.  Its  streets  are  irregular,  and  its  houses  tiled  and  mean 
looking.  Of  its  former  fortifications  the  slightly  raised  fort  and 
ruined  gateway  are  all  that  remain.  The  only  building  in  the 
old  fort  is  used  as  the  mamlatdar’s  office.  Outside  the  fort  gate 
is  the  Government  school-house  and  a native  library  lately  built  in 
memory  of  Keshavrao  Gambhirrao,  deshmukh  of  Savda.  Shortly 
after  (1  763)  its  transfer  from  the  Kizam  to  the  Peshwa,  Savda  was 
bestowed  on  Sirdar  Rasteh  whose  daughter  the  Peshwa  married, 
and  seems  to  have  remained  in  the  Rasteh  family  till,  in  1818,  it  fell 
to  the  British.  In  1852,  in  connection  with  the  introduction  of  the 
revenue  survey,  a serious  disturbance  took  place  at  Savda.  From 
10,000  to  15,000  malcontents  gathered,  and  were  not  dispersed 
till  a detachment  of  troops  arrived  and  seized  fifty^nine  of  the 
ringleaders.^  There  are  no  local  manufactures,  but  a considerable 
trade  in  cotton,  gram,  linseed,  wheat  and  other  grains,  and 
vegetables.  At  its  weekly  cattle  market  very  valuable  Nimar  and 
Berar  animals  are  often  offered  for  sale. 

Sha'ha'da,  the  chief  town  of  the  Shahada  sub-division,  with,  in 
1872,  5212  inhabitants,  and  in  1879-80  a municipal  revenue  of  £324 
(Rs.  3240),  lies  forty-eight  miles  north-west  of  Dhulia.  Except 
one  main  street  of  large  tiled  houses  running  east  and  west,  the 
town  consists  of  lanes  of  the  poorer  class  of  houses  of  burnt  and 
unburnt  brick  or  mud.  The  people  are  chiefly  Gujar'  Kunbis,  and 
the  largest  house  belongs  to  Dharamdas  Shambhudas  a Gujarati 
moneylender.  Its  only  trade  is  an  unimportant  grain  traffic. 
Except  the  old  fort  now  used  as  the  mamlatdar^s  office,  there  aro 
no  buildings  of  interest. 
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1 Details  are  given  above,  p,  261. 
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Shelgaon,  about  twelve  miles  nortb-east  of  Jalgaon,  has,  on 
bigb  ground  near  the  meeting  of  the  Tapti  and  Yaghur,  a rather 
ruinous  stone  and  cement  monastery,  math,  eighty-five  feet  by  sixty 
and  thirty  high,  said  to  have  been  built  by  one  Masangir  Gosavi. 

Shendurni,  a town  of  5350  inhabitants,  about  twelve  miles 
east  of  Pachora,  belongs  to  the  descendants  of  Patankar  Dikshit, 
the  family  priest  of  Bajirav  the  last  of  the  Peshwas.  The  Dikshits 
were  the  first  family  in  whose  favour  Bajirav  spoke  to  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  and  Shendurni  was  granted  to  them  instead  of  Daleh- 
khand  in  Hindustan.  There  is  little  remarkable  about  the  place  ; 
its  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  the  houses  irregularly  built 
and  crowded.  Outside  of  the  town  to  the  south,  with  a well  fifteen 
feet  by  twelve  and  a broad  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  stream,  is 
an  old  Hemadpanti  temple  sacred  to  Mahadev.  The  hall,  forty-two 
feet  by  thirty,  is  built  of  long  blocks  of  solid  stone,  and  the  roof  is 
supported  by  stone  pillars.  Connected  with  the  temple  are  about 
twenty  minor  shrines,  some  of  them  with  curious  carving.  In  the 
middle  of  the  town,  in  an  earthen  cave,  is  an  image  of  the  god 
Trivikram,  in  whose  honour  a yearly  fair  is  held.  The  story  goes 
that  the  god  Trivikram,  appearing  to  him  in  his  sleep,  implored 
Kadir  Bava  Teli,  a famous  local  saint,  to  release  him  from  his 
earthen  prison.  Kadir  began  to  dig  in  the  market-place,  found  the 
image,  and  set  it  in  the  place  where  the  temple  now  stands. 

Sllirpnr,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Shirpur  sub-division,  with,  in 
1872,  6571  inhabitants,  and  in  1879-80  a municipal  revenue  of  £416 
(Ps.  4160),  lies  thirty  miles  north  of  Dhulia.  Except  that,  in  1820, 
it  is  described  as  a large  and  populous  town  belonging  formerly  to 
Holkar,^  no  particulars  have  been  traced.  With  houses  nearly 
all  flat-roofed,  and  with  a few  exceptions  of  the  very  humblest 
description,  the  town  has  nothing  remarkable.  Shirpur  suffered 
severely  in  the  1875  flood,  when  the  water  stood  in  places  six  feet 
deep,  injuring  fifty-two  houses  and  destroying  property  of  the 
estimated  value  of  £3200  (Rs.  32,000).  It  has  a mamlatdaHs  and 
a sub-judge’s  court,  a school-house,  a travellers’  bungalow,  a post 
office,  and  a rest-house. 

SindkllGda,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Yirdel  sub-division,  with,  in 
1872,  4566  inhabitants,  is  situated  about  twenty-four  miles  north  of 
Dhulia.  It  was  mentioned  in  1610  as  a great  dirty  town,^  and  in 
1660  as  one  of  the  towns  on  the  road  from  Surat  to  Burhanpur.^ 
The  municipal  income  in  1879-80  was  £187  (Rs.  1870). 

Songir,  north  latitude  21°  4''  and  east  longitude  74°  50^,  in  the 
Dhulia  sub-division,  with,  in  1872,  4618  souls,  and  in  1879-80  a 
municipal  revenue  of  £207  (Rs,  2070),  stands  on  the  Agra  road 
fourteen  miles  north  of  Dhulia.  Songir,  like  Dhulia,  passed  through 
the  hands  of  the  Arab  kings,  the  Moghals,  and  the  Nizam,  to  the 
Peshwa  who  gave  it  to  the  Yinchurkar,  from  whom  it  passed  into 
British  possession  (1818),  Not  long  after  the  British  occupation. 


* Hamilton’s  Des.  of  Hind.  II.  99. 
^ Tavernier  in  Harris,  II.  352. 


2 Finch  in  Kerr,  VIII.  278. 
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the  Arab  soldiers  made  an  attempt  to  recover  Songir,  bnt  were  Chapter  XIV, 
gallantly  repulsed  by  a party  of  250  native  cavalry,  who  had  been  pieces  of  Interest, 
placed  in  charge  by  Captain  Briggs  d Songir. 

Formerly  the  chief  town  of  a sub-division,  Songir  was,  in  1820, 
incorporated  with  Dhnlia.  In  1847  seventy-four  Dhulia  villages 
were  formed  into  a petty  division,  and  a mahalkari^s  office 
established  at  Songir.  In  1801  the  Songir  villages  were  re- 
arranged, and  finally,  in  1868,  the  mahalkarks  office  was  abolished 
and  Songir  was  included  in  Dhnlia.  Most  of  the  houses  of  the 
present  town  are  terrace-roofed  and  only  one  storey  high.  The 
town  is  of  some  manufacturing  importance,  with  skilled  workers  in 
brass  and  copper,  and  a considerable  manufacture  of  coarse  woollen 
blankets  and  cotton  cloth. 

The  fort,  a strip  of  300  yards  by  fifty,  is  partly  commanded  by  a 
hill  about  400  yards  to  the  south.  The  north  and  south  ends  are 
of  solid  masonry,  and  the  walls,  of  uncut  stone,  are,  except  in  a 
few  places,  in  good  order.  Of  the  inner  buildings  hardly  a trace 
remains.^  Besides  the  fort  there  is  a handsome  old  reservoir  and  a 
fine  old  well.  In  1862  very  little  of  the  defences  remained.^ 

Sulta'npur,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Shahada,  is  a ruined  city,  Sultanpur. 
with  an  old  fort  and  walls  enclosing  about  a square  mile.  Its 
present  name  is  said  to  date  from  1306,  when  Malik  Kafur,  on  his 
way  to  conquer  the  Deccan,  stopped  here  for  some  time.^  It 
continued  part  of  Gujarat,  till,  in  1370,  it  was  taken  by  Malik  Baja 
(1370-1399)  the  first  Faruki  king  of  Khandesh.  Malik’s  hold  of 
it  did  not  last  long.  Muzaffar  the  Gujarat  king  hastened  to 
recover  it,  and  Malik  Baja  was  forced  to  abandon  it  and  retire  to 
Thalner.^ 

In  1417  the  joint  forces  of  Malik  Nasir  of  Khandesh  (1400-1437) 
and  Ghazni  Khan  of  Malwa  invested  Sultanpur,  but  retired  on  the 
advance  of  the  Gujarat  army.*^  In  1536,  according  to  a promise 
made  while  a prisoner,  Muhammad  III.  made  over  Sultanpur  and 
Nandurbar  to  Mubarak  Khan  Faruki  of  Khandesh.'^  Under  Akbar 
(1600)  Sultanpur  was  a sub-division,  pargana,  of  the  district,  sirhar, 
of  Kazurbar  or  Nandurbar,  and  yielded  a yearly  revenue  of  £70,299 
(28,119,749  ddms).^  The  local  story  of  the  destruction  of  Sultanpur 
is  that  Yashvantrao,  the  great  Holkar,  escaping  from  Poona  came 
near  Sultanpur,  then  part  of  Holkar’ s dominions,  and  forming  an 
alliance  with  the  Bhils,  plundered  such  of  the  people  as  would 


1 The  Arabs  2000  strong  attacked  the  town  two  hours  before  daybreak,  applied 
scaling  ladders  to  the  wall,  and  obtained  possession  of  part  of  the  town.  The 
little  band  of  250  men  retreated  to  the  deshmukh’s  house,  while  a small  guard  of 
twelve  sepoys  shut  the  gates  of  the  fort  and  fired  the  guns  on  the  Arabs  beneath. 
Still  the  Arabs  pressed  on  until  Bdpu  Gikmdn,  the  m^mlatddr,  secretly  detached 
fifty  of  his  men  with  instructions  to  creep  round  the  hill  on  the  outside  of  the 
town,  and  rush  towards  the  village  shouting  that  the  English  troops  had  arrived. 
This  device  succeeded.  The  Arabs  fled  in  confusion  leaving  twenty-one  killed  and 
forty  wounded.  Mr.  J.  Pollen,  C.S. 

2 Military  Insp.  Rep.  1845.  ^ Government  List  of  Civil  Forts,  1862. 

4 Briggs’  Ferishta,  I.  366.  ® Persian  Ferishta,  II.  543  : Briggs,  IV.  283. 

® Briggs’  Ferishta,  IV.  292.  ^ Briggs’  Ferishta,  II.  315. 

® Gladwin’s  Ain-i-Akbari,  II.  228. 
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not  acknowledge  him  as  their  king.  Among  those  who  refused 
allegiance  was  Lakshmanrav  Desai^  the  chief  man  of  Sultanpur. 
Taking  up  his  quarters  at  Chikli,  a village  about  six  miles  west  of 
Sultanpur  whose  Bhil  chieftain  Jugar  Naik  was  his  friend^  Holkar 
sent  a letter  to  Lakshmanrav^  calling  on  him  to  pay  £50  (Rs.  500). 
Lakshmanrav  replied  by  scoffing  at  Holkar’ s caste  and  taunting 
him  with  his  illegitimate  birth.  Hearing  of  this  and  fearing 
Holkar’ s vengeance^  Kriparam  Hagaram,  a rich  banker^  one  of  the 
headmen  of  the  town_,  went  to  Holkar  and  offered  him  the  tribute 
of  £50  (Rs.  500).  Satisfied  by  this  that  he  might  rely  on  a party 
in  Sultanpur,  Holkar,  with  his  Bhil  ally,  entered  the  town,  and 
winning  over  the  garrison,  plundered  the  Desffi’s  house.  Then  the 
Bhils  were  let  loose,  the  town  was  laid  waste,  and  except  one  man 
all  the  people  fled. 

The  state  of  the  town,  deserted  but  not  decayed,  and  with  clearly 
marked  roads,  avenues,  and  gardens,  supports  the  truth  of  this 
story.i  Besides  the  fort,  originally  an  intricate  building  of  mud 
faced  with  brick,  there  are  the  remains  of  a great  mosque  known  as 
the  Jama  Masjid  of  no  particular  merit,  and  now,  like  the  other  ruins, 
dismantled  to  supply  building  materials  for  the  neighbouring  villages. 
Outside  of  the  town  is  a ruined  temple  of  Mahadev  built  by 
Lakshmanrav  Desffi,  who,  according  to  the  story,  brought  ruin  on 
Sultanpur.  Opposite  the  usual  camping  ground  is  a small  well 
preserved  temple  built  by  Ahalya  Bai  Holkar  queen  of  Indor  (1800). 
To  the  east  of  the  town,  a garden,  from  250  to  300  yards  square,  is 
enclosed  by  a three  feet  thick  brick-faced  mud  wall,  and  entered  by 
a striking  brick  gateway  thirty  feet  high.  From  this  gateway,  four 
trees,  the  remains  of  a palm  avenue,  lead  to  the  middle  of  the  garden, 
where  four  tombstones  stand  on  a raised  plinth  about  five  feet  high 
and  four  square,  once  paved  with  cut-stone.  The  most  interesting 
ruin  is  the  mansion  of  Lakshmanrav  Desai,  once  a large  handsome 
house,  with  a fine  well  watered  garden. 

Suna'bdev  Hot  Springs.  See  Ram  Talav. 

Ta'kli  Budruk,  about  three  miles  south-east  of  Kajgaon  railway 
station  in  Pachora,  has,  standing  on  a stone  plinth,  a plain  temple 
of  MahMev,  thirty-three  feet  square  and  twelve  high,  with  a spire 
eight  feet  in  height.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  more  than  100 
years  ago  by  the  Hiwan  of  Bala  Bhikaji  Dhamdheri. 

Taloda,  with,  in  1872,  5145  inhabitants,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Taloda  sub-division,  stands  sixty-two  miles  north-west  of  Dhulia. 
Except  one  street  with  several  fine  houses  the  town  is  irregular  and 
mean.  Besides  being  the  chief  timber  mart  in  Khandesh,  Taloda 
has  a considerable  trade  in  grass  oil,  rosha,  and  grain.  Its  carts, 
each  costing  about  £4  (Rs.  40),  are  the  best  in  the  district. 

Taloda  is  a municipal  town,  with,  in  1879-80,  an  income  of  £297 
(Rs.  2970).  It  has  a mamlatdar’s  office,  a fine  newly  built  Govern- 


^ Of  Sultdnpur  Captain  Climes  writes  in  1826  : * The  remains  of  the  walls,  towers, 
and  buildings,  show  marks  of  what  was  a handsome  town  so  late  as  1803,  the  famine 
year,  when  the  whole  country  was  depopulated.’  Itinerary,  90, 
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ment  scliool,  and  a post  office.  Close  to  tlie  town  is  the  fort  described 
in  1862  as  in  pretty  good  repair.^ 

The  chief  remains  in  the  country  round  Paloda  are  i At  Anilad^  a 
village  two  miles  to  the  east,  an  old  well  preserved  brick  and  mortar 
temple  of  Chankeshvar  thirty  feet  by  twenty-four,  and  a ruined 
temple  of  Rokdeshvar  thirty  feet  by  twenty-four  j at  Ashraiva,  four 
miles  to  the  south,  an  old  well  preserved  brick  and  mortar 
Hemadpanti  temple  of  Mahadev  fifteen  feet  square  ; at  Fulvadi, 
eight  miles  to  the  south-west,  an  old  ruined  brick  and  moitai 
Hemadpanti  temple  of  Mahadev  about  fifteen  feet  by  thirteen  and  a 
half  ; at  Hatoda,  two  miles  to  the  south-east,  a ruined  Hemadpanti 
temple  twenty-one  feet  by  seven  and  a half,  and  three  tombs, 
samddhsy  of  Hindu  saints,  one  twelve  feet  square,  the  other  sixteen 
and  a half  by  fifteen,  and  a third  thirteen  and  a half  feet  squaie 
at  Magapada,  twelve  miles  distant,  an  old  well  preserved  stone  and 
mortar  Hemadpanti  temple  of  Devi  ; and  at  Manjin,  twelve  miles 
distant,  an  old  ruined  stone  and  brick  fort  one  and  a half  squaie 
miles  in  area. 

Ta^masva^di,  up  the  Bori  river  eight  miles  south  of  Parola,  has 
the  remains  of  a temple  of  Mahadev  said  to  have  been  built  125  years 
ago  by  Ramji  Pant  Appa,  a local  mamlatdar.  The  building,  twenty- 
four  feet  by  eighteen,  is  of  stone,  brick  and  mortar.  The  vestibule, 
sabha  mandap,  though  ruined,  has  still  eighteen  handsome  pillars, 
and  the  shrine  supports  a twenty-five  feet  brick  and  mortar,  spire 
highly  ornamented  with  figures. 

TavlaT,  a nearly  deserted  village,  two  miles  north  of  Sultanpur, 
has  an  old  step  well,  one  of  the  finest  in  Khandesh,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  one  Maheshvar  Bhat,  whose  sickle,  striking  against  a stone, 
was  turned  to  gold.  Thinking  nothing  of  the  stone  Maheshvar  ran 
home  to  show  his  sickle.  His  mother,  hearing  his  story,  came  to 
the  place,  and  tapping  them  all  with  a piece  of  iron,  found  which 
was  the  philosopher’s  stone.  Of  the  wealth  that  he  soon  amassed 
Maheshvar  spent  a part  in  building  this  well.  Round,  and  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  across  the  inner  diameter,  the  well  has 
about  a hundred  steps,  some  of  the  lower  ones  always  under  water. 
The  stairs  eighteen  feet  wide,  are,  by  broad  landing  places,  broken 
into  flights  of  about  twelve  steps  each.  Over  two  of  the  landing’ 
places  rise  high  mosque-like  domes,  and  at  three  places  in  the 
descent  the  stairs  pass  through  arches  the  first  of  one  storey,  the 
second  of  two  storeys,  and  the  third  of  three  storeys.  Phis  work, 
which  for  its  size  has  a strangely  grand  effect,  is  in  excellent  repair 
and  deserves  to  be  carefully  preserved. 

TliaTnGr,^  the  first  capital  of  the  Faruki  kings,  with,  in  1872, 
3281  inhabitants,  stands  on  the  Tapti,  in  the  Shirpur  sub-division, 
about  twenty-eight  miles  north-east  of  Dhulia. 

According  to  a local  grant,  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century  1128  (1050  shah),  while  the  country  for  twenty  miles  round 
was  ^ without  a light,’  and  twenty-seven  of  its  forts  were  deserted. 


^ Government  List  of  Civil  Forts,  1862, 

2 Thdlner  is  perhaps  Ptolemy’s  Tiatura  ; Elliot’s  History,  1.  3o6, 
B 411—60 
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TMlner  prospered  under  Javaji  and  Govaji  of  the  Tele  sub-division 
of  Gavlis  or  Ahirs.  At  that  time,  Daulatrao  son  of  Bajirao  of 
Daulatabad  came  to  people  Khandesh,  and  finding  Thalner  flourish- 
ing, established  Javajfis  family  as  headmen  of  the  townd  Late  in 
the  fourteenth  century  (1370),  when  Firozshah  Tughlik  (1351-1388) 
granted  Malik  Eaja  Faruki  an  estate  on  the  south  border  of 
Gujarat,  Malik  chose  Thalner  as  his  head- quarters.  In  the  following 
year  (1371),  defeated  by  the  Gujard^t  king,  Malik  was  forced  to 
take  refuge  in  Thalner  fort.^  On  his  death  in  1399  Malik  left 
Thalner  to  his  second  son.  But  in  141 7,  with  the  aid  of  the  Sultan  of 
Malwa,  Nasir  Khan  the  elder  son  wrested  it  from  his  brother.^  In 
1498  Thalner  was  invested  by  Mahmud  Begada  king  of  Gujarat, 
whose  army  laid  waste  the  district  and  did  not  retire  till  arrears  of 
tribute  were  paid.^  In  1511,  Mahmud  Begada  granted  Thalner 
with  about  one-half  of  Khandesh  to  Malik  Hissam-ud-din,  a noble 
of  his  court.  But  in  the  next  year,  Hissam-ud-din  was  murdered 
and  Thalner  restored  to  Khandesh.^  In  1566  it  was  the  scene  of 
the  defeat  of  the  Khandesh  king  Miran  Muhammad  Khan  by 
Changez  Khan  of  Gujardt.®  In  1600,  when  it  passed  to  the  Emperor 
Akbar,  Thalner  is  noticed  as  being  of  great  strength  though  in  a 
plain.”^  In  1660  Tavernier  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  places  of 
trade  on  the  Surat  and  Burhanpur  line.®  In  1750  it  was  a strong 
fort,  the  centre  of  thirty-two  little  governments.^  Shortly  after  it 
passed  to  the  Peshwa,  and  was  by  him  made  over  to  Holkar,  who, 
about  1800,  pledged  it  to  the  Nimbalkars.  It  was  recovered  in  the 
following  year  and  kept  by  the  Holkar  family,  till,  in  1818,  under 
the  terms  of  the  Mandesar  treaty,  it  was  made  over  to  the  British. 

As  Sindva,  a place  with  a much  greater  name  for  strength,  had 
at  once  surrendered,  no  resistance  was  expected  at  Thalner.  But 
its  capture  proved  one  of  the  bloodiest  incidents  in  the  conquest  of 
Khandesh.  Blacker  gives  the  following  detailed  account.^^^  When  in 
1818  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  the  British  general,  came  to  take  possession, 
the  garrison  began  hostilities  by  firing  matchlocks  at  the  palanquin 
of  a sick  officer,  and  at  the  same  time  opened  fire  with  a gun  on  the 
head  of  the  baggage,  then  entering  the  plain.  A summons  was 
sent  to  the  commandant,  and  a close  reconnaisance  of  the  place  was 
made.^^  The  party  descended  into  the  ravines  surrounding  the  fort,. 


^ Mr.  J.  Pollen,  C.  S.  The  present  deed  is  a modern  copy  of  the  original  grant. 

^ Briggs’  Ferishta,  IV.  2-3.  ^ Briggs’  Ferishta,  IV.  292. 

^ Briggs’  Ferishta,  IV.  299.  Bird  (Mirdt-i-Ahmadi,  214)  says,  “Mahmud  only  went 
to  see  the  fort.  ” 

® Briggs’  Ferishta,  IV.  306,  ® Briggs’  Ferishta,  IV.  317-18. 

7 Gladwin’s  Ain-i-Akhari,  II.  54.  ® Harris’  Voyages,  II.  352. 

^ TiefFen thaler,  Ees.  His.  et  Geog.  Sur.  I’lnde,  I.  368.  Maratha  War,  228. 

The  fort  is  described  as  with  one  side  rising  out  of  the  Tdpti,  and  the  three 
other  sides  surrounded  by  a hollow  way,  varying  in  width  from  100  to  150  yards.  The 
walls  rose  to  the  height  of  about  sixty  feet  above  this  hollow,  and  the  interior  had 
the  same  elevation.  The  only  entrance  was  on  the  eastern  side,  and  secured  by  five 
successive  gates  communicating  by  intricate  traverses,  whose  enclosures  gradually 
rose  to  the  height  of  the  main  wall.  A winding  ramp,  interspersed  in  some  places 
with  steps,  ascended  through  the  gate  to  the  terre-pleine  of  the  rampart.  Great 
ingenuity  had  been  exercised  to  make  this  part  as  strong  as  possible,  apparently  under 
the  idea  that  the  profile  of  the  rest  rendered  it  secure,  notwithstanding  the  absence 
of  a ditch.  Blacker’s  Maratha  War,  229. 
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and  from  them  ascended  into  the  town,  driving  put  a small  party  Chapter  XIT, 

of  the  enemy.  As  it  was  ascertained  that  the  enemy  had  no  guns  pieces  ofinterest. 

on  the  western  face,  where  there  was  water  and  comparatively  clear  Thalner 

ground  on  the  river  bank,  General  Hislop  resolved  to  encamp  there,  halner. 

and  attack  the  place  from  the  north-east  angle.  With  this  object  two 

five  'and  a half  inch  howitzers  with  ten  six-pounders,  the  only  guns 

in  the  camp,  were  moved  down  the  beds  of  the  ravines.  They  were 

then  carried  to  positions  in  the  town,  where  the  houses  gave 

tolerable  cover  to  batteries  which  opened  within  250  and  300 

yards  of  the  north-east  angle  of  the  fort.  In  a few  hours,  during 

which,  by  the  well  aimed  fire  of  matchlocks  from  the  walls,  several 

casualties  had  occurred,  the  enemy  were  nearly  silenced ; but  no 

progress  had  been  made  in  reducing  the  garrison,  who,  it  was 

thought,  would  surrender  as  soon  as  any  serious  demonstration  was 

made  against  them.  Further  examination  showed  that  the  outer  gate 

was  in  a ruinous  state,  and  promised  cover  in  traverses,  while  a 

commanding  position  immediately  opposite  to  it  overlooked  the 

nearest  defences.  For  these  reasons  it  was  determined  to  attack  the 

gates.  Two  guns  were  opened  on  the  traverses,  with  considerable 

effect,  while  two  others  were,  by  a detour,  brought  to  a position 

whence,  with  the  view  of  blowing  it  open,  they  might  easily  be 

run  up  to  the  gate.  At  the  same  time  a storming  party  ^ was 

brought  down  to  the  same  place.  Indifferent  as  the  enemy  had 

hitherto  been,  the  preparation  against  the  gate  did  not  fail  to 

alarm  them,  and  they  sent  out  to  demand  terms  of  capitulation.  In 

reply  they  were  told  that  unconditional  surrender  would  alone 

be  accepted ; and  they  were  invited  to  avail  themselves  of  this 

offer  before  the  assaults,  on  the  gates  should  begin.  The  evening 

was  now  advanced,  and  the  enemy  probably  trusted  to  the 

approaching  darkness  for  an  opportunity  of  abandoning  the  place. 

To  prevent  this  the  guns  and  storming  party  were  ordered  to  advance 
to  the  gate.  This  was  done  without  loss..  It  was  found,  that  in 
consequence  of  its  ruinous  state  there  was  a passage  for  single  files 
between  the  wall  and  the-gate  frame  j and  no  opposition  being  offered 
from  within,  the  storming  party,  followed  by  the  pioneers,  entered, 
though  tediously,  without  difficulty.  After  the  passage  of  the  storming 
party,  endeavours  were  used  to  blow  open  the  outer  gate  that  the 
guns  might  be  advanced  to  the  remainder.  But  before  that  was 
effected,  the  storming  party  had  passed  through  the  second  gate- 
without  opposition.  At  the  third  it  was  met  by  the  commandant,^ 
with  a number  of  artificers  whom  he  had  on  the  previous  evening 
forced  in.  Lieut. -Colonels  Conway  and  Murray,  with  several  others,  had 
entered  with  the  storming  party,  and  it  was  still  doubtful  whether 
resistance  would  ultimately  be  made,  for  at  this  time  there  was  none. 

They  accordingly  passed  through  the  fourth  gate,  which,  as  well  as 
the  second,  appeared  so  much  out  of  repair  as  to  be  incapable  of 
being  shut  ;•  but  at  the  fifth  or  last  gate  they  were  stopped  though 
the  wicket  was  opened.  A hurried  conversation  about  the  terms  of 


^ This  party  consisted  af  tho  flank  companies,”  of  His  Majesty’s  Royal  Scots  and  of 
the  Madras  European  Regiment  under  Major  Gordon  of  the  former  corps.  Blacker, 
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surrender  now  took  place.  It  was  probably  little  intelligible  under 
the  circumstances  of  noise  and  apprehension  which  attended  it. 
Colonel  Murray,  in  this  state  of  uncertainty,  concluding  that  there 
was  an  urgent  necessity  for  establishing  a footing  such  as  would 
secure  eventual  success  to  the  attack,  should  the  enemy  hold  out, 
entered  by  the  wicket  with  Major  Gordon  and  three  grenadiers ; 
but  refrained  from  drawing  his  sword,  to  show  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  breaking  the  parley.  He  expected  to  be  followed 
by  as  many  men  as  should  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  a 
confined  situation  ; but  four  or  five  persons  only  had  got  in,  when  the 
enemy,  apprehending  the  consequences,  attacked  most  furiously, 
and  in  a moment  laid  them  all  dead,  except  Colonel  Murray,  who, 
covered  with  wounds,  fell  towards  the  wicket.  They  then  attempted 
to  close  the  wicket,  but  their  efforts  were  rendered  ineffectual  by  a 
grenadier  who  thrust  his  musket  into  the  aperture,  while  Lieut- 
Colonel  Mackintosh  and  Captain  MacCraith  forced  it  open.  In  this 
state  it  was  held  while  the  Captain  with  one  hand  was  dragging 
Colonel  Murray  through  it,  and  warding  off  blows  with  his  sword 
in  the  other.  A fire  was  now  poured  in  through  the  wicket,  which 
cleared  the  gateway  sufficiently  for  the  head  of  the  storming  party, 
under  Major  MacGregor  of  the  Royals,  to  enter  ; and  the  place 
was  carried  without  further  difficulty,  but  at  the  expense  of  that 
officer's  life.i  As  soon  as  the  supporting  detachment  could  open 
the  gate,  many  troops  poured  in,  the  garrison  was  shortly  put  to  the 
sword,  and  the  commandant  was  hanged  on  the  same  evening  to  a 
tree  on  the  flagstaff  tower .^- 

On  the  British  occupation  the  country  for  thirty  miles  round 
was  a desert.  Since  then,  though  the  neighbourhood  has  much 
improved,  Thalner  has  remained  an  insignificant  place  with  ruined 
walls  and  fort  ^ and  almost  no  trade.  Besides  the  tombs  of  Major 
MacGregor  and  Captain  Gordon,  the  chief  objects  of  interest  are 
ten  Muhammadan  domed  tombs  of  common  country  black  stone 
and  two  of  burnt  brick.  Of  the  whole  number,  one  is  eight- cornered 
and  the  rest  are  square.^  They  vary;  in  size  from  eleven  feet  by 
eleven  to  three  and  a half  feet  square.  Though  more  or  less  damaged 
outwardly  and  with  the  inside  of  part  of  their  domes  destroyed, 
they  are  in  good  order,  three  of  them  fit  for  European  officers  to 
live  in.  The  eight -cornered  tomb  has  some  Arabic  writing,  but  so 


1 Two  tombs,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  officers  killed,  bear  the  following 
inscriptions  : No.  I.  “ Here  lie  entombed  the  remains  of  Major  R.  MacGregor,  of 
H.  M.’s  Royal  Scots,  who  fell  in  the  assault  and  storming  of  this  fort  on  the  27th  Feby. 
1818.”  No.  II.  “ Here  lie  entombed  the  remains  of  Major  J.  Gordon,  of  H.  M.’s 
Royal  Scots,  who  fell  in  the  assault  and  storming  of  this  fort  on  the  27th  February 
1818.” 

2 The  enemy  lost  about  250  men  killed ; the  British  loss  was  twenty-five. 
Blacker,  228,  232.  According  to  a local  story  some  of  the  garrison  escaped  by  leaping 
into  the  river  from  the  battlements,  with  bundles  of  jvdri  stalks  in  their  arms.  A 
somewhat  different  account,  severely  blaming  Sir  T.  Hislop  for  hanging  the 
commandant,  is  given  in  the  Summary  of  the  Mardtha  and  Pendhtiri  Campaign  (1820), 
143-154. 


^ Government  List  of  Civil  Forts,  1862. 

The  measurements  are  : 1,  10'  x 10';  2,  11'  x 11';  3,  11'  x 11'  ; 4,  8'  x 8' ; 
6,  3y  X 3|' ; 7,  6'  X 6'  ; 8,  11'  x 11'  ; 9,  4'  x 4'  ; 10,  4'  x 4'. 


5,  8'  x 8' ; 
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worn  as  to  be  unreadable.  According  to  the  local  story  they  were  CliaptCT_XIV. 
built  bv  a saint  But  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  they  Places  of  Interest, 
are  the^tombs  of  tbe  Ffouki  kings,  of  whom  four,  Malik  Raja  (1396), 

Malik  Nasir  (1437),  Miran  Adil  Khan  (1441),  and  Miran  Mubarik 
Khan  (1457),  were  buried  in  Thalnerd 

Toild.S.^pllP)  ^ village  with,  in  1872,  1182  inhabitants,  and  at 
present  little  more  than  a collection  of  huts,  in  the  Jamner^  sub- 
division at  the  foot  of  the  Satmala  range  about  ten  miles  from  Ajanta, 
contains  the  remains  of  a fine  old  fort,  and  an  old  black  ®lone 
Hemadpanti  pond  eighty-five  feet  square  and  twenty-five  deep,  with 
large  flights  of  mortarless  steps  leading  to  the  water,  ^ i he  bed  o 
the  pond  is  thirteen  feet  square,  and  in  each  corner  of  it  are  sma 
black  stone  pyramids.  Beside  the  pond  is  a_  small  lately  repaired 
Hemadpanti  temple  9-|  feet  square  and  13 j high, 

Turkheda,  situated  on  the  plain,  in  Shahada,  about  sixteen  miles  Turkheda. 
south-east  of  Prakasha,  is  mentioned,  in  1826,  as  a neat  little  town  on 
the  highroad  from  Surat  to  Mhow,  with  a large  ferry  boat  capable 
of  carrying  over  200  persons.^  In  1862  its  fort  was  in  pretty  good 


repair.^ 

Udhali  Budruk,  ou  the  Tapti,  six  miles  south  of  Savda,  has 
a well  preserved  temple  of  Nath  nineteen  feet  by  fifteen  and 

twenty-four  high. 

Udhali  Khnrd,  on  the  Tapti,  five  miles  south  of  Savda,  has  a 
half -ruined  temple  of  Mahadev  twenty-seven  feet  by  twenty-four. 

Una'bdev,  a village  three  miles  north  of  Adavad  in  the  Chopda 
sub-division,  under  the  Satpuda  hills,  is  remarkable  for  a hot  spring, 
whose  waters,  issuing  from  a seemingly  solid  block  of  masonry 
forming  the  lower  part  of  a Hindu  temple,  flow  through  a stone 
conduit  fashioned  like  a cow’s  head,  and  are  collected  m a twenty- 
five  feet  square  pond  surrounded  by  a strong  red-brick  wall. 
Within  the  enclosure,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  pond,  is  a rest-house 
now  under  repair,  and  two  small  Hindu  shrines,  and  outside  the 
enclosure  the  water  is  collected  in  a cattle  trough  built  out  ot  local 

funds  in  1876. 

XT ^ fli rkhod^/y  three  miles  south-west  of  Parola,  has,  in  an  island 
on  tbe  Bori  river,  a well  preserved  temple  of  Shri  Nagesbvar 
Mabadev,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Trimbakrav  Mama  Petbe,  to 
whom  tbe  Pesbwa  granted  tbe  village  about  125  years  ago. 
Surrounded  by  a wall  seventy-five  feet  on  each  side,  with  mg  s o 
steps  leading  to  the  river  and  ornamented  by  a lamp-pillar,  the 
temple,  forty  feet  by  twenty-five,  consists  of  an  outer  hall,  a porch 
with  a sacred  bull,  and  a shrine.  The  hall  of  brick  and  lime  li^s  a 
small  spire,  and  the  shrine,  of  cut  stone  highly  ornamented  on  the 
outside,  rises  in  a many  cornered  forty  feet  high  spire. 


UuHALi  Budruk. 


Udhali  Khurd. 


Unabdev. 


Ul^DIRKHEDA, 


■ Persian  Ferishta,  II.  143,  and  Briggs’  Ferishta,  IV.  283 
dunes’  Itinerary,  88.  ■*  Government  Bist  of  Civil  lorts,  1802. 

^ Details  of  the  spring  are  given  at  p,  13.  ■' 
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Vadgaon,  ten  miles  east  of  Edlabad  in  Bhusd^val,  has  a 
Hemadpanti  temple  of  Mahadev  thirty-eight  feet  long  by  thirty-seven 
broad, 

Vadgaon  Amba,  an  important  market  town  five  miles  from 
Varkheda_,  has  a mined  stone  Hemadpanti  temple  of  Mahadev  foTirteen 
feet  by  twelve.  There  is  also  a well  preserved  Hemadpanti  well  of 
large  blocks  of  plain  stone,  with,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  two 
flights  of  steps  nineteen  feet  wide. 

Va'ghli,  six  miles  east  of  Chalisgaon,  has  three  temples,  an  old 
one  to  Madhai  Devi,  a small  one  to  its  right,  and  a Manbhav  temple. 
The  old  ruined  temple  to  Madhai  Devi,  built  on  the  river  bank  in 
Hemadpanti  style,  fifty -five  feet  by  twenty-four  and  seventeen  high, 
is  enclosed  in  a walled  space  142  feet  by  eighty-four.  Though 
generally  plain,  the  doorway  and  twenty-four  of  the  pillars  have 
some  slight  ornament.  Within  is  a representation  of  Bhavani. 
The  small  ruined  temple  to  the  right,  eleven  feet  square  and  QJ  high^ 
contains  an  image.  The  Manbhav  temple,  built  in  Hemadpanti 
style,  thirty-three  feet  long  by  twenty-two  broad  and  thirteen  high, 
with  ornamented  pillars  and  doorway,  formerly  contained  a ling, 
and  has  still  the  sacred,  bull  outside.  Three  large  stones  bear 
illegible  Sanskrit  inscriptions.  Near  the  temple  is  a well,  inside  and 
on  each  side  of  which  is  a small  cell.  The  temple  is  undoubtedly 
very  old,  and  has  for  the  last  seven  generations  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  Manbhav  sect. 

Va'ghod,  three  miles  north-east  of  Savda,  has  a ruined  mosque 
known  as  the  Bdldmiya  Masjid,  nineteen  feet  long  by  eighteen 
broad  and  twenty-five  high. 

Vaibhale,  six  miles  south  of  Bhusaval,  has  a well  preserved 
domed  and  pillared  Hemadpanti  temple  of  Mahadev,,  thirty-seven 
feet  long  by  twenty-eight  broad. 

Varangaon,  with,  in  1872,  4337  souls,  and  in  1879-80  a municipal 
income  of  £238  (Rs.  2380),  in  the  centre  of  the  Bhusaval  sub-division, 
was  formerly  the  head-quarters  of  a mamlatdar  and  a sub-judge. 
It  was  handed  over  to  the  British  by  Sindia  in  1861.  Formerly 
a town  of  considerable  importance,  it  has  declined  since  the 
establishment  of  Bhusaval,  and  the  removal  to  it  of  the  mamlatdaFs 
office.  It  has  few  houses  of  any  importance,  and  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  irregular.  The  village  walls  and  gates  are  still  standing 
in  a ruined  state.  The  trade  of  Yarangaon  is  purely  local  and 
confined  to  cotton,  oilseeds,  and  grain.  The  most  remarkable 
religious  building  is  a temple  to  Ram,  known  as  the  Bdm  Mandir, 
situated  to  the  south  of  the  town  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
stream,  and  said  to  have  been  built  by  Lakshman  Kasli,  one  of  the 
Peshwa^s  mamlatdars. 

Varkheda,  six  miles  east  of  Pachora,  with,  in  1872,  a population 
of  598  souls,  is  one  of  the  twelve  Pachora  villages  which  were 
received  from  Sindia  in  1821,  restored  to  him  in  1835,  and  handed 
♦back  in  1843.  On  the  occasion  of  the  last  transfer  the  village 
made  a remarkable  resistance.  The  Rajput  headman  shut  the  gates 
of  the  fort,  a common  mud  fortification  cased  with  brick,  seventy-five 
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feet  square  and  twenty-eight  refused  to  surrender,  and  for  Chapter  XIV. 

a long  time,  resolutely  and  successfully  withstood  a detachment  of  places  of  Interest, 
the  line,  with  a couple  of  nine-pounders  from  Malegaon  and  the 
Bhil  Corps  under  Captain  Morris.  The  fort  was  not  taken  till, 
after  a long  and  obstinate  resistance,  the  outer  gate  was  blown  open, 
the  headman  Mansaram  was  shot  dead,  his  son  severely  wounded, 
and  sixteen  of  the  attacking  force  were  killed  or  wounded. 

Ya'val,  or  Bya'val  Sa'kli,  so  called  because  of  its  nearness  to 
the  large  market  village  of  Sakli,  the  head-quarters  of  a petty  divi- 
sion, with,  in  1872,  a population  of  8836  souls,  stands  twelve  miles 
west  of  Savda  and  nine  north-west  of  Bhusaval,  the  nearest  railway 
station.  It  formerly  belonged  to  Sindia,  and  was,  about  1788, 
granted  to  Kao  Dhar  NimbMkar  one  of  his  officers.  By  the  payment 
to  Kashirhv  Holkar  of  £35,000  (Rs.  3,50,000),  the  Nimbalkars 
obtained  possession  of  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Raver,  Thalner, 
and  Umbar,  and  extended  their  territories  for  miles  round. 

Surajirav  Nimbalkar,  son  of  Rao  Dhar,  entertained  large  bodies  of 
troops  known  as  Karnatak  Sibandis,  which  he  lent  to  neighbouring 
proprietors.  In  1821,  when  in  the  possession  of  Surajirav  Nimbalkar, 
it  was  handed  over  to  the  British  Government.  For  some  time  Yaval 
was  the  cause  of  considerable  uneasiness  and  difficulty,  as,  in  the  hope 
of  recovering  it,  Surajirav  Nimbalkar  actively  aided  the  Bhils  and 
Pendharis  in  their  raids  and  efforts  to  cause  disturbance.  In  1837 
Yaval  was  restored  to  Sindia,  with  whom  it  remained  till  1843,  when 
it  was  received  back  by  the  British  Government.  Yaval  was  once 
famous  for  its  manufacture  of  coarse  native  paper  and  for  its  indigo. 

A little  paper  is  still  made  and  the  remains  of  indigo  vats  can  be 
seen  near  the  town.  About  three  miles  outside  on  the  road  to 
Bharaval,  there  are  also  the  remains  of  salt  pans.  Outside  the  fort 
are  two  Government  schools,  and  below,  inside  the  gate,  stands  the 
subordinate  judge^s  court.  Inside  the  walls  the  town  is  deserted 
in  parts,  and  gardens  have  taken  the  place  of  houses.  One  of  the 
best  gardens,  belonging  to  the  deshmukh,  has  a large  number  of 
betel  and  cocoa  palms  and  a garden  house  in  the  midst.  Most  of 
the  houses  are  tiled,  and  many  are  two  storeys  high.  The  main 
street  stretches  irregularly  from  the  east  to  the  river  gate  on  the 
west,  and  parallel  with  it  run  several  minor  lanes.  The  people  are 
chiefly  husbandmen  and  poor  Musalmans. 

Of  objects  of  interest  The  chief  is  a fairly  preserved  ^fort,  252 
feet  long  by  228  broad  and  fifty  high.  It  was  built  by  Appajirao 
son^  of  Goba  Dada  NimbMkar.  At  present  it  is  used  as  the 
mahalkarTs  office.  Inside  are  two  buildings,  the  old  office,  and  a 
two-storied  structure,  known  as  the  Nim  Kacheri,  formerly  part  of  the 
NimbMkaPs  residence.  From  the  top  of  the  Nim  Kacheri,  and 
from  the  windows  of  the  lower  courts,  the  view  up  the  river  to  the 
hills  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Khandesh.  Near  the  town  is  a mosque, 
and,  opposite  the  fort,  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  a sainFs  tomb 
of  some  renown.  Outside  the  east  gate,  on  the  road  to  Savda,  are 
the  clearly  marked  traces  of  large  suburbs. 

Ya'val  Fort.  Bee  Yaval,  Yaval  Fort. 
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Places  of  Interest. 

Ajanta  Caves. 


Early 

References. 


The  Ajanta  Caves, ^ in  north  latitude  20°  25'  and  east  longitude 
76°  12',  in  a wild  lonely  glen,  about  four  miles  north-west  of  one  of 
the  chief  passes  in  the  Ajanta  or  Indhyadri  hills,  lie  about  three 
and  a half  miles  south-west  of  Fardapur  the  nearest  village,^  and 
about  thirty-four  miles  south-east  of  Pachora,  the  nearest  railway 
station. 

From  Fardapur  the  way  to  the  caves  lies,  for  about  a mile,  south- 
wards along  the  wide  open  valley  of  the  Vaghur.  It  then  enters  a 
smaller  valley  that  strikes  to  the  south-west  and  leads  along  the 
rocky  bed  of  a stream,  also  called  Vaghur,  between  ranges  of  stony 
brushwood-covered  hills  from  200  to  300  feet  high.  After  about 
two  miles  the  stream  bends  sharply  to  the  west,  and  shows  to  the 
right,  a steep  hill  face  about  250  feet  high,  sweeping  round  in  a 
horse-shoe  curve,  with  a narrow  belt  of  its  rocky  face  cut  into  a line 
of  low  flat  pillared  cave  mouths,  relieved  here  and  there  by  higher 
arched  fronts.  Beyond  the  line  of  caves  the  ravine  ends  in  a cliff 
about  200  feet  high,  over  which,  with  seven  leaps,  the  last  from 
gQ'Y-0xity  to  eighty  feet  high,  the  stream  falls  into  a deep  daik  pool. 
At  the  top  of  the  steep  hill-face  in  which  the  caves  are  cut,  stretches 
a waving  plateau,  and  beyond  the  plateau,  the  hill  rises  gradually 
some  200  or  300  feet  to  the  level  of  the  Deccan  plain.  On  the  plateau 
are  a few  remains  of  a village,  known  as  Lenapur,  or  cave  town, 
once  united  with  the  caves  by  a flight  of  steps  that  run  down  the 
scarp  close  beside  the  caves. 

This  site,  lonely  and  picturesque,  and  at  the  same  time  close  to  a 
main  line  of  traffic,  combines  the  three  leading  characteristics  of  the 
sites  chosen  by  the  builders  of  the  rock  temples  of  Western  India.^ 

The  only  early  reference  that  has  been  traced  to  the  Ajanta  caves 
is  by  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Hiwen  Thsang  (642).  He  did  not  visit 
Ajanta.  But  when  at  the  capital,  probably  Badami  in  south 
Kaladgi,  of  Pulikesi  II.  king  of  Maharashtra,  he  heard  that  on  the 
eastern  borders  of  the  kingdom  a convent  had  in  old  times  been 
built  in  a dark  valley  in  a range  of  hills,  with  tops  rising  one  above 
the  other,  chains  of  rock,  two  storied  peaks,  and  scarped  crests. 
The  raised  buildings  and  deep  halls  of  this  monastery,  filled  wide 
openings  in  the  rock  and  were  supported  (or  roofed)  by  the  upper 


1 Accounts  of  Ajanta,  Asirgad,  Assay e,  Burhdnpur,  Ghatotkach  and  Sindva,  have 
been  prepared  as,  though  outside  of  Khdndesh limits,  they  are  naturally  and  historically 
closely  connected  with  Khdndesh.  In  Ajanta  the  details  of  caves  and  sculptures  are 
fnkpn  from  Mr  Burgess’  Notes  on  the  Buddha  Rock  Temples  of  Ajanta,  and  the 
remarks  about  the  pmntings  from  Mr.  Griffiths’  reports  (1874-1879).  The  introduction 
has  had  the  advantage  of  revision  and  additions  by  Mr,  Griffiths, 

2 So  the  remains  at  Pdtna  and  Chdndor  in  south-west  Kh4ndesh  are  in  wild  glens 
or  commanding  hill  sides  close  to  leading  routes  from  north  to  south,  and  on 
picturesque  hills  close  to  the  great  westward  routes,  are,  on  the  Thai  line,  the  NAsik 
caves  on  the  Nana  pass  the  Harishchandragad  caves,  and  on  the  Bor  pass  the  Kdrli, 
Bh^ja  and  Bedsa  caves  above  and  the  Kondiine,  Jambrug,  and  Ambivle  caves  below 
the  Sahy4dris.  So,  in  other  Konkan  groups,  Kanheri,  though  wild  and  lonely,  is  not  far 
from  SupAra,  Kalykn,  and  Bhiwndi  ; Elephanta,  with  its  beautiful  view  of  Bombay 
harbour  is  within  easy  distance  of  Thffiia  and  Kalydn  ; and  Kuda,  looking  across  the 
richly  wooded  Rdjpuri  creek,  was  almost  certainly  close  to  some  trade  centre,  the 
Musopalle  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  the  Periplus.  So  too  the  caves  at  Mahdd  and 
Chiplun  are  both  on  leading  lines  of  traffic  between  the  Deccan  and  the  coast. 
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part  of  the  hill.  Its  porches  and  two-storied  tower  (or  facade) 
stood  out  in  front  of  the  caves  and  faced  the  ravine.  The  convent 
was  built  by  Lo-han  ’0-tche-lo  (Arhat  Atchara).  The  monks’  quarters 
were  about  100  feet  high  (above  the  stream  ?).  In  the  middle 
was  a seventy  feet  stone  statue  of  Buddha_,  and  over  the  statue, 
hanging  without  any  apparent  support,  were  seven  stone  canopies 
about  three  feet  apart,  kept  up,  it  was  said,  by  the  power  of  Lohan’s 
prayers.  Round  the  monastery  were  sculptured  stone  walls  showing 
the  events  of  Ju-lai’s  (Tath^ata’s)^  life  in  all  the  places  where 
he  had  played  the  part  of  a Buddhist  teacher ; the  happy  omens 
that  marked  his  rise  to  the  dignity  of  saint,  arhat ; and  the  divine 
wonders  that  followed  his  entry  into  the  state  of  rest,  nirvana.  The 
artists’  chisel  had  given  them  all  with  the  minutest  detail.  Outside 
of  the  convent  gates,  to  the  left  and  right,  were  stone  elephants, 
which  at  times  were  said  to  utter  frightful  cries  and  shake  the 
earth.2 

When  and  why  Ajanta  ceased  to  be  a place  of  pilgrimage  and 
a settlement  of  Buddhist  monks  is  not  known.  Hiwen  Thsang’s 
account  of  the  decay  of  the  Amravati  monastery,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Krishna,  is  probably  true  of  Ajanta.  ‘ The  hill  people,’  he 
writes,  ^ changed  their  feelings  and  did  not  cease  to  show  their 
violence  and  anger.  Travellers  no  longer  dared  to  go  to  the 
convent.  Thus  it  has  become  deserted,  and  neither  monks  nor 
novices  are  to  be  seen.^ 

For  several  years  after  the  British  conquest  (1818)  the  country 
round  Ajanta  was  most  wild  and  unsafe.  In  1819,  the  Madras 
officers  who  first  saw  them,  found  the  caves  most  difficult  of  access.^ 
Five  years  later  (1824),  Lieut.,  now  General  Sir,  James  E.  Alexander, 
on  his  way  to  the  caves,  was  warned  by  an  officer  in  the  Nizam’s 
horse,  that  he  would  never  return,  that  if  he  escaped  the  tigers, 
he  would  fall  a victim  to  the  stonyhearted  Bhils.  Near  the  path, 
several  cairns,  covered  with  rags,  marked  spots  where  travellers  had 
been  killed,  and  in  one  of  the  caves  was  a human  skeleton  and  foot- 
prints of  tigers,  jackals,  and  bears.^  Since  then  the  state  of  the  caves, 
and  of  the  road  to  the  caves,  has  been  much  improved.  Between 
1849  and  1855,  the  late  Major  R.  G-ill,  while  employed  by  the  Court 
of  Directors  in  copying  the  paintings,  cleared  away  much  rubbish 
and  debris.  In  1874,  plans  were  prepared  for  fitting  the  doors  and 
windows  of  all  caves  containing  paintings  with  shutters,  but  these 
proposals  have  not  yet  been  carried  out.® 


^ Tatlidgata,  corresponding  to  the  Chinese  Ju-lai,  means  *thus  come’  (Sansk.  tapid 
thus  and  dgata  come),  ‘he  who  has  come  according  to  expectation.’  (Beal’s  Fah-Hian, 
66,  83,  notes).  Burgess  (Cave  Temples,  15)  holds  that  the  word  means  ‘ who  came 
in  the  same  way  as  the  previous  Buddha, ’ In  the  index  (voce  Tathdgata),  he  gives 
‘ one  who  goes  in  like  manner,’  a mortal,  a Buddha. 

2 Stan.  Julien  Mem.  Sur,  les  Cont.  Occident,  II.  151,  quoted  in  Fergusson  and 
Burgess’  Cave  Temples,  282.  The  account  is  confused  and  difficult  to  render,  as  the 
translator,  and  probably  the  writer,  thought  that  the  monastery  was  a building  in  a 
narrow  valley  or  natural  cleft,  not  caves  cut  in  a hill  side. 

3 Histoire  de  Hiwen  Thsang,  188,  quoted  in  Fergusson’s  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship, 

154.  4 Trans,  Bom.  Lit.  Soc.  III.  250.  ® Trans.  R.  A.  S.  II.  362,  368. 

3 Mr.  Burgess  gives  the  following  list  of  modern  notices  and  accounts  of  the  Ajanta 
caves  : The  Madras  officers’  account  1819,  T.  B.  L.  S,  III,  520  ; Lt.,  now  General 
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Chapter  XIV. 

Places  of  Interest. 

Ajanta  Caves. 
Cave  Details. 


The  caves  are  cut  in  a shallow  horizontal  stratum  of  hard  trap^ 
damaged  by  intrusions  of  green  stone,  and  bedded  in  a softer  rock, 
which,  weathering  badly,  has  caused  many  of  the  columns  to  crumble 
away.  In  cutting  the  caves  long  alleys  seem  first  to  have  been 
dug  by  the  pick-axe ; the  intervening  walls,  except  where  they  were 
wanted  for  support,  were  next  broken  down ; and  the  sides  of  the 
caves  smoothed  by  an  iron  punch,  from  a point  to  a quarter  of  an 
inch  at  the  cutting  end,  worked  with  a hammer  used  in  either 
hand.^  About  600  yards  long,  and  from  thirty  to  a hundred  feet 
above  the  stream,  the  line  of  caves  stretches,  a row  of  twenty-four 
flat  pillared  monasteries  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  broken  near 
the  centre  and  west  by  fine  chapels,  whose  fronts,  at  least  twice  as 
high  as  the  monasteries,  are  formed  either  of  a large  single  arch 
or  are  two-storied  with  horse-shoe  shaped  upper  windows.  Of  the 
twenty-nine  caves  five  are  temples,  chaihjas,'^  and  the  rest  monasteries, 
vihdrs?  Of  the  whole  series  four  temples  and  twenty-three 
monasteries  are  accessible ; the  remaining  two  (XXVIII.  and 
XXIX  in  the  extreme  west)  are  hard  to  reach  and  are  unfinished.^ 


Sir,  James  E.  Alexander’s  visit  in  1824,  T.  R,  A.  S.  II.  3G2  ; Mr.  Ralph’s  account  of 
a visit  in  1828,  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  V.  557-561  ; Dr.  John  Wilson’s  account  of  a visit 
in  1838,  Jour.  Bom.  Br.  Roy.  As.  Soc.  III.  part  II.  71  -72  ; Lieut.  Blake’s  description, 
Bombay  Courier  1839,  reprinted  in  Description  of  Mdndu  and  Ajanta,  Bombay  Times 
Press,  1844  ; Mr.  Fergusson’s  Paper,  J.  R.  A.  S.  1842  ; Dr.  J.  Muir’s  journey  from 
Agra  to  Bombay,  1854  ; Major  Gill’s  stereoscopic  photographs  of  Ajanta  and  Elura, 
1862  ; Dr.  Bh4u  Daji’s  transcripts  and  translations  of  inscriptions,  J.  Bom.  B,  R.  A.  S. 
VII.  55-74  ; Major  Gill’s  Illustrations  of  Architecture  and  Natural  History  in  Western 
India,  1864  ; Mr.  Burgess’  Rock-cut  Temples  of  Ajanta,  Ind.  Ant.  III.  269-274,  and 
Notes  on  Bauddha  Rock  Temples  of  Ajanta,  their  Paintings  and  Sculptures  ; Mr. 
Griffiths’  account  of  the  frescoes,  Ind.  Ant.  I.  354,  II.  152,  III.  25,  and  IV.  253  ; Dr. 
RajendralM  Mitra’s  ‘Foreigners  in  Ajanta  Paintings,’  J. A.S.  Ben.  XLVII.  62;  and 
Mr.  Fergusson’s  Chosroes  II.  in  Ajanta  Paintings,  J.  R.  A.  S.  New  Series,  XI. 

1 Gill’s  Ajanta  Photos,  5.  Burgess’  Ajanta  Notes,  82.  The  process  is  best  shown  in 
XXIV.,  an  unfinished  cave. 

2 The  derivation  and  meaning  of  the  word  chaitya  are  doubtful.  General  Cunning- 
ham holds  that,  as  the  word  is  derived  from  the  root  chit  to  think,  it  includes  every 
object  of  worship,  whether  a bodily  relic,  such  as  a bone  or  tooth  ; a personal  posses- 
sion, such  as  a bowl  or  Bodhi  tree  ; or  a monument,  such  as  a stupa,  a wheel,  or  an 
image.  (Bharhut  Stupa,  108).  Burgess  holds  that  chaitya  comes  from  tlie  word  chita 
a funeral  pile,  and  hence  means  a monument,  or  altar,  and  in  a secondary  sense  a 
temple  containing  a monument  or  alta,r.  (Cave  Temples  of  India,  174),  According 
to  Hardy  (Manual  of  Buddhism,  217),  objects  of  Buddhist  reverence  were  called 
chaityas,  on  account  of  the  satisfaction  produced  in  the  minds  of  those  by  whom 
they  were  properly  regarded,  Colebrooke  (Amara  Kosha,  in  voce  chaitya)  translates 
the  word  an  altar,  adding,  in  a note,  that  some  interpret  it  as  a monument  of  wood 
or  other  materials  placed  in  honour  of  a deceased  person.  Wilson  (Sanskrit  Dictionary 
in  voce)  calls  it  a sacred  tree,  a place  of  sacrifice  or  religious  worship,  an  altar,  or  a 
monument ; while  Tumour  (Mahavanso,  Index  in  voce)  makes  it  an  object  of  wor- 
ship, whether  an  image,  a tree,  an  edifice,  or  a mountain.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
chaityas  were  in  existence  before  the  time  of  ShAkyamuni,  as  he  directed  the  people 
of  Vaiscili  to  maintain,  respect,  and  reverence  chaityas,  keeping  up  the  ancient 
offerings  without  diminution.  (Tumour  in  Jour.  Beng.  R.  A.  S.  VII.  294).  Bharhut 
Stupa,  108. 

3 Vih4rs  were  monasteries  in  which  the  Buddhist  devotees  spent  the  rainy  season, 
studying  the  sacred  books  and  practising  a temperate  asceticism.  The  earliest  form 
of  monastery  seems  to  have  been  one  or  more  cells,  with  a front  verandah,  or  porch, 
and  a stone  bed  or  bench  within.  Afterwards  central  assembly  halls  were  intro- 
duced, and  often  used  as  school  rooms.  Cave  Temples  of  India,  18,  175. 

^ For  easy  local  reference  the  caves  are  numbered,  not  according  to  age  but  accord- 
ing to  position  from  the  east  westward.  The  oldest  (150-50  b.c.)  caves  are  in  the 
centre  (VIII.  -XIII.)  ; the  latest  (525-650)  are  at  the  ends.  Details  are  given  below, 
p,  484, 
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Temple,  or  chaitya,  caves  (IX.  X.  XIX.  XXVI.  XXVII.)  are 
about  twice  as  long  as  they  are  either  wide  or  high,  and  have  almost 
always  a rounded  inner  end.  The  roofs  are  lofty  and  vaulted. 
Some  of  them  (IX.  and  X.)  have  been  ribbed  with  wood,  while  in 
others  (XIX.  and  XXVI.)  the  stone  has  been  cut  in  imitation  of 
wooden  ribs.  A colonnade  runs  round  each  dividing  the  nave  from 
the  aisles.  In  the  oldest  specimens  (150-50  b.c.),  the  columns  are 
plain  eig’ht-sided  shafts,  without  bases  or  capitals ; the  more  modern 
pillars  (525-650)  have  both  bases  and  capitals,  and  have  highly 
ornamented  shafts.  Within  the  semicircular  end  of  the  nave  stands 
the  relic-shrine,  ddglioha,  a solid  mass  of  rock,  either  of  the  simple 
or  composite  pattern.^  The  front  of  the  cave  is  formed  by  a wall 
or  screen  of  varying  heig“ht.  It  is  pierced  by  three  doors,  or  one 
door  and  two  windows,  the  larger  and  central  opening  forming  the 
entrance  to  the  nave,  and  the  two  smaller  ones  to  the  aisles. 
Springing  from  the  top  of  this  screen  is  a large  open  arch,  with,  as 
a rule,  a span  o£  one-third  the  height  or  breadth  of  the  cave.  In 
front  of  one  temple  cave  is  a verandah,  and  in  front  of  another  is 
a portico,  both  with  upper  terraces,  not  quite  so  high  as  the  bottom 
of  the  great  arch,  from  which  springs  a second  and  outer  arch 
somewhat  larger  than  the  inner  one,  and  having,  at  the  foot  of  it,  a 
parapet  wall  about  three  feet  high.  These  terraces  may  perhaps 
have  been  for  musicians. 
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Monastery,  or  vihclr,  caves  are  usually  square,  with  low  flat  roofs.  Monasteries, 

and  cells  at  the  sides  and  ends.  They  are  supported  by  rows  of 
pillars,  either  running  round  them  and  separating  the  central  hall 
from  the  aisles,  or  disposed  in  four  equi-distant  lines.  Opposite 
the  entrance  of  the  cave  is  the  sanctuary,  invariably  occupied  by  a 
statue  of  Shakyamuni  or  Grautama,  the  last  Buddha  of  the  present 
age.^  The  shrine  is  usually  approached  through  an  antechamber, 
in  front  of  which  are  two  pillars  and  pilasters  running  parallel  to 
the  back  of  the  cave,  in  which,  as  well  as  on  each  side,  are  cells. 

All  the  monastery  caves  have  front  verandahs  with  chapels  or  cells 
at  the  ends,  and  some  consist  of  a verandah  only,  with  cells  opening 
from  the  back  of  it.  Both  in  the  temples  and  monasteries  there 
seems,  at  first,  a want  of  harmony  in  the  style  of  the  pillars.  Closer 
examination  shews  a certain  regularity  of  system.  In  the  temple 
caves,  the  columns,  over  against  one  another  on  each  side  of  the 


1 Ddgliobds  are  monuments,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  in  the  form  of  altars  or  relic 
shrines.  Tumour  derives  the  word  from  dJicita  a relic  and  gubban  a casket ; and  Prof. 
Wilson  (As.  Kes.  XYII.  605)  and  after  him  K^jendraldl  Mitra  (Buddha  Gaya,  219) 
from  deha  body  and  gopa  what  preserves.  The  simple  relic  shrine,  supposed  to  be 
the  more  ancient  form,  consists  of  a plain  cylindrical  base  supporting  a cupola  or 
dome,  generadly  more  than  a hemisphere,  and  surmounted  by  a square  capital.  In  the 
composite  shrine,  both  on  the  base  and  cupola,  are  introduced  sculx3tures  of  Buddha 
and  his  disciples,  of  tiny  images  of  the  great  temple  window,  and  of  fret.  Above  the 
capital,  three  small  umbrella-like  canopies  rise  one  over  the  other,  the  uppermost 
uniting  with  the  roof  at  the  junction  of  the  ribbings  at  the  end  of  the  cave.  Gill’s 
Ajanta  Photos,  2. 

2 Shdkyamuni,  that  is  the  ascetic,  muni,  of  the  Shdkya  dynasty  of  Kapilavastu  ; 
Gautama  is  his  family  name.  Buddha,  from  the  Sanskrit  root  budh  to  know,  means 
the  enlightened  one,  who  has  gained  biiddhi,  the  full  knowledge  that  frees  the  soul 
from  the  need  of  change. 
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nave,  correspond  in  order,  and  in  the  monastery  caves,  in  each  face 
of  the  colonnades,  the  two  central  pillars  are  alike,  then  those  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  central  pillars,  and  so  on  to  the  corner 
pillars,  all  four  of  which  are  occasionally  of  one  pattern. 

Very  few  of  the  caves  seem  to  have  been  completely  finished; 
but  of  all,  except  one,  every  portion,  walls  ceilings  and  pillars, 
seems  to  have  been  painted.^  Except  the  most  eastern  of  the  caves 
whose  whole  facade  is  covered  by  beautiful  and  varied  designs,  the 
sculptures  in  the  monastery  caves,  male  and  female  figures  and 
beautiful  frets  and  scrolls,  are  found  chiefly  round  the  doorways  and 
windows  and  about  the  openings  of  the  sanctuaries.  In  the  most 
ancient  temple  caves  the  sculpture  is  confined  to  the  facade  ; in  the 
more  modern  temples  it  covers  the  walls  of  the  aisles,  the  columns 
and  entablatures  of  the  pillars,  and  the  relic  shrines. 

The  making  and  adorning  of  these  caves  is  supposed  to  have  lasted 
for  about  1000  years,  from  the  second  century  before  to  the  eighth 
century  after  Christ.  Historically  the  caves  form  two  groups.  Near 
the  centre  of  the  row,  where  the  line  droops  towards  the  river  bed, 
are  the  five  oldest  caves  VIII.  IX.  X.  XII.  and  XIII. ,2  built  under 
the  Andhrabhritya  or  Shatakarni  kings,  probably  in  the  second 
and  first  centuries  before  Christ.  Cave  X.  seems  to  have  been  added 
to,  and  both  IX.  and  X.  to  have  been  adorned  with  paintings  in  the 
second  century  after  Christ.^  After  this  no  additions  seem  to  have 
been  made  till  the  fourth  century  or  even  later.  From  this  time 
new  caves  were  cut  in  rapid  succession  ; the  place  being  apparently 
in  its  greatest  glory  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.^  According 
to  present  information  the  order  in  age  of  the  second  group  of  caves 
is  XI.  XIV.  XV.  XVI.  XVII.  XVIII.  XIX.  and  XX.,  the  last 
probably  some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century;  then,  or 
perhaps  before  XIX.  and  XX.,  VI.  and  VII.  ; and  last,  but  all  about 
the  same  age,  approximately  between  525  and  650  a.d.,  the  five  caves 
(I.-V.)  to  the  east  and  the  seven  (XXI. -XXVIII.)  in  the  west. 

As  far  as  they  have  yet  been  translated,  the  inscriptions,  which 
are  much  mutilated,  throw  little  light  on  the  history  of  the  caves. 
The  earliest  inscription  is  supposed  to  be  one  in  cave  X.  which  refers 
to  the  gift  of  a housedoor  by  Vasishthiputra.  This  Vasishthiputra  is, 
from  the  character  of  the  alphabet,  believed  to  be  the  Pulumayi 
Vasishthiputra  of  the  Nasik  inscriptions,  and  so  to  belong  to  the 
second  century  a.d.“  There  is  another  very  old  fragment  in  the 
same  cave  which  has  not  been  translated.*^  Cave  XVI.  has  a 
mutilated  inscription  in  a character  supposed  to  belong  to  about 


^ Great  part  of  these  paintings  has  disappeared.  Now  (1878)  in  half  the  caves  are 
no  remains  of  paintings,  and  in  only  thirteen  are  there  any  considerable  fragments. 
Burgess’  Ajanta  Notes,  3.  ° 

^ The  numbers  given  in  the  text  are  in  the  order  of  position.  The  order  of  age  is 
as  far  as  can  be  determined,  XIII.  XII.  X,  IX.  VIII.  ’ 

3 An  inscription  in  Cave  X.  ‘ The  gift  of  a cave  door  by  Vasishthiputra’  probably 
belongs  to  Vasishthiputra  Pulumayi  of  the  Ndsik  caves  and  dates  in  the  first  half  of 
the  second  century  a.d.  Burgess’  Notes,  50. 

^ Fergusson  and  burgess’  Cave  Temples,  208. 

® Fergusson  and  Burgess’  Cave  Temples,  203. 


**  Burgess’  Notes,  51. 
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500  A.D.  It  details  the  prowess  of  a dynasty  of  Vindhyashakti  or 
Vakataka  kings,  who,  in  the  fifth  century,  ruled  Berar  and  parts  of 
the  Central  Provinces^  Cave  XVII.  has  an  inscription  with  the 
names  of  five  chiefs  of  Ashmaka,  who  seem  to  have  been  local  rulers 
of  the  sixth  century  but  of  whom  nothing  is  known.^  In  XXVI.  an 
inscription  records  the  making  of  the  cave  by  Devaraja  and  his 
father  Bhavviraja,  ministers  of  the  Ashmaka  chief  and  so  connected 
with  the  excavators  of  cave  XVII.  From  the  sculptures  no  direct 
evidence  as  to  the  date  of  the  caves  has  been  drawn.  The  general 
style  of  ornament  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries.^  The  earliest  paintings  in  caves  IX.  and  X.  are,  from 
their  close  resemblance  to  the  dresses  and  ornaments  in  the  Sanchi 
and  Amravati  topes,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  second  century  after 
Christ.^  The  rest  of  the  paintings  are  believed  to  date  from  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  and  if  a proposed  identification  of  certain 
Persian  pictures  in  cave  I.  (17  and  20)  proves  correct,  some  of  them 
were  painted  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Khosru  II.  of  Persia,  or  about 
the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventh  century.^ 

Though  they  furnish  few  historic  facts,  the  cave  ornaments  throw 
much  light  on  life  in  India  between  the  third  and  eighth  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era.  Most  of  the  sculptures  are  religious  and 
many  of  them  are  fanciful.  But  the  greater  number  of  the  pictures 
are  drawn  from  life,  and  though  the  treatment  of  the  hills,  the 
sea,  and  to  some  extent  the  houses  is  conventional,  most  objects 
are  painted  with  truth  and  life,  and  show  something  of  the  manners 
and  religion  of,  at  least  the  upper  classes  of,  the  people  among 
whom  the  artists  lived. 

In  almost  all  of  them  the  central  figure  is  the  prince  or  chief.  In 
the  older  pictures  (X.  150  a.d.)  the  prince  is  fair^  with  long  narrow 
eyes,  thick  lips,  and  heavy  ears,  the  face  hairless  except  a slight 
moustache,  the  head  covered  with  a thick  shock  of  hair  gathered  in 
a bunch  on  the  right  side.  The  body  is  soft  and  rounded  with 
little  muscle,  and  except  for  a long  five-corded  necklace,  a hand- 
some ornament  on  the  upper  arm,  and  heavy  plain  wristlets,  is  bare 
to  the  waist.  The  later  pictures  (300  - 630  a.d.)  would  seem  to 
contain  chiefs  of  many  tribes.  Most  of  them  are  tawny,  but  there 


1 The  kings  seem  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  those  mentioned  in  the  Seoni  copper- 
plate (Jour.  A.  S.  Ben.  V.  726-731).  They  are  Vindhyashakti  about  400  a.d., 
Pravarasena  I.,  Devasena,  Rudrasena  I.  grandson  of  Gautami  daughter  of  Bhavandga 
(perhaps  one  of  the  N4ga  kings  of  Narwar  : Cunningham’s  Arch,  Sur,  Rep,  II.  310), 
Prithivisena,  Rudrasena  II. , Pravarasena  II.  son  of  Prabhdvati  Gupta  daughter  of  the 
great  king  of  kings  Shri  Deva  Gupta.  The  inscription  is  given  in  the  account  of 
cave  XVI.  These  are  perhaps  the  N4ga  chiefs,  who,  from  frequent  references  in  the 
sculptures  and  paintings,  seem  to  have  done  much  for  the  spread  of  Buddhism  and 
the  support  of  the  Ajanta  monastery.  See  below,  p.  486  note  2, 

2 The  names  are  Dhritardshtra,  Hari  Sdmba,  Kshitip4la  Sauri  Samba,  Upendra- 
gupta,  and  Skacha.  The  inscription  is  given  in  the  account  of  cave  XVII. 

^ Cave  IX.  has  sculptures  belonging  probably  to  the  fifth  century  ; the  frilled 
head-dress  in  II,  belongs  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  ; the  Bauddha  Litany  in  IV, 
shows  that  it  is  late  ; and  the  style  of  ornament  in  I.  XIX.  and  XXVI.  is  of  the 
sixth  century.  Burgess’  Notes,  29,  42,  47,  80,  83. 

^ Burgess’  Notes,  47.  ® Fergusson  in  Jour.  A.  S.  New  Series,  XI.  165. 

® The  colour  is  so  darkened  with  oil,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Those  on  columns 
are  fair. 
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are  also  pale  (XVII.  50),  dark  clay  (I.  11),  red  (I.  17),  and  green 
(XVII.  2,  7)  chiefs.^  All  seem  to  be  Indians,  with  supple  soft  bodies 
and  long  slender  limbs,  the  face  oval  and  hairless,  the  eyes  long 
and  narrow,  the  nose  and  lips  heavy,  the  ears  clumsy,  and  the 
hair  falling  in  ringlets  on  the  shoulders.^  They  are  shown,  both 
indoors  attending  to  state  affairs  and  dallying  with  their  wives,  and 
out  of  doors,  fighting,  hunting,  and  travelling  by  land  and  sea. 
Indoors,  except  a loose  waistcloth  bound  round  the  hips,  and  rich 
ornaments,  a high  jewelled  tiara  or  bands  of  beads  on  the  brow,  a 
loose  heavy  necklace,  rich  armlets,  and  light  plain  wristlets,  the 
body  is  bare.  Seated  on  cushions  or  thrones,  generally  with  their 
wives  near  them  and  surrounded  by  female  attendants  and  other 
women,  they  hear  complaints,  receive  ambassadors,  give  audience 
to  strangers  or  merchants,  consult  their  ministers,  listen  to  reciters 
and  musicians,  fondle  their  wives,  or  are  anointed  by  their  servants. 
Out  of  doors,  wearing  a skull  cap  with  pendant  earflaps,  and 
apparently  a tight-fitting  jacket  and  trousers,  or*  shadowed  by  an 
umbrella  and  wearing  his  crown,  the  chief  leads  his  army,  riding  or 
driving  a great  white  elephant  (XVII.  46,  63),  shooting  arrows 
(XVII.  46),  and  hurling  javelins  (XVII.  29),  or,  with  dogs  and 
beaters,  starts  fora  deer  or  lion  hunt  (XVII.  28),  or  puts  to  sea  (1.4), 
or  travels  by  land  to  gain  a devotee^s  blessing  (I.  3). 


1 Red  would  seem  to  be  the  colour  of  the  lower  tribes.  Only  one  chief  is  red, 
(I.  17).  The  red  people  are  handmaids  (I.  1,  2,  4,  11,  16,  17;  II.  22,  35  ; XVll,  16), 
carriers  (XVII.  1),  peasants  (XVII.  5),  grooms  (XVII.  43),  sailors  (XVII.  48), 
attendants  (XVII.  54),  hunters  (XVII.  55),  and  mountaineers  (XVII.  7).  The  green 
people  are  harder  to  make  out.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  colour  was  meant  for 
green.  Thus  there  are  green  horses  (I.  3 ; II.  27,  36)  and  green  cattle  (I,  16)  as  well 
as  green  men.  Among  the  green  human  figures  are  two  chiefs  (XVII.  2,7),  a noble  with 
a crown  (XVI.  3),  a person  of  distinction  receiving  reverence  (II.  5),  a soldier  (I.  14), 
a sailor  (XVII.  48),  six  men  (I.  18  ; II.  5 ; XVII.  5 ; XVII.  19,  24  ; XVI,  4),  two  men- 
servants  (XVII.  5,  I.  17))  six  women  (I.  18,  II.  22,  XVII.  26,  43),  and  three  women 
servants  (XVII.  28,  53,  II.  4).  There  are  also  green  demons  (I.  7)  and  green  figures 
with  horses’  heads  (I.  7).  From  the  colour  being  used  for  horses  and  cattle  as  well  as 
men  it  may  perhaps  have  been  meant  for  a blue  or  steel  gray  rather  than  for  green. 

2 Among  the  chiefs  is  a special  class,  who,  not  differing  from  the  others  in 
appearance,  in  make,  or  in  their  way  of  wearing  the  hair  or  clothes,  are  always  marked 
by  having  over  their  heads  a canopy  of  from  one  to  seven  cobra  hoods  (I.  1,  2,  12,  13, 
II.  5,  XVI.  XIX,).  They  are  accompanied  by  their  ministers  (II.  30),  and  by  wives  and 
attendants  (I,  12,  13,  II.  5,  XIX.)  who  also  differ  from  other  women  only  by  having 
a snake  canopy,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  women,  has  only  one  hood.  Xdgas  are  also 
represented  as  worshipping  relic  shrines  (I.),  protecting  images  of  Shdkyamuni  (VII. 
45,  46),  and  upholding  Buddhas’  lotus  seats  (XVI.  8).  One  chief  is  seated  on  the 
coils  of  a snake  (XVI. ),  another  has  snake  tails  (IX.  3),  and  one  is  apparently  enticing 
a man  into  a pool  (I.  2).  In  the  Sdnchi  tope  of  the  first  century,  when  the  Ndga  kings 
first  appear,  the  male  serpents  have  only  five  heads  and  the  female  have  only  one. 
(Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,  Plate  XXIV.).  AtAmravati,  the  heads  of  the  serpents 
were  multiplied  to  twenty-one  (Ditto,  Plate  LXXVI.),  and  in  modern  times  to  100  or 
1000.  Who  these  Xdga  people  were  has  not  been  settled.  They  occur  frequently  on 
the  doorways  and  among  the  paintings  at  Ajanta,  and  generally  wherever  there  is 
Buddhism,  NAgas  may  be  found.  They  were  also  adopted  by  the  Jains  and  Vaishnavs, 
but  their  origin  is  certainly  Buddhist,  and  they  must  represent  some  class  of 
Dasyu  or  early  north  India  people,  who  were  the  first  to  adopt  Buddhism.  Whether 
the  NAga  tribes  in  Sylhet  and  Asam  have  any  affinity  with  them  beyond  the  name  is 
not  clear.  They  certainly  belong  to  the  same  race,  and  their  locality  is  favourable  to 
the  idea  that  they  had  some  connexion  with  the  snake  worshipping  races  in  Cambodia, 
but  no  reverence  for  serpents  has  been  traced  among  their  religious  observances.  Mr. 
Fergusson  in  Cave  Temples  of  India,  318.  (Compare  Bharhut  Stupa,  23-27,  Fergusson’s 
Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,  and  Gazetteer  Central  Provinces,  LXIII. -LXXII.) 
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The  houses  or  palaces^  though  to  some  extent  conventional, 
would  seem  to  have  been  of  wood,  two  storeys  high,  with  flat, 
peaked,  or  pyramidal  roofs  (XVII.  28,  II.  22,  XVII.  47).  The 
rooms  were  divided  by  pillars  (I.  6).  The  chief  of  them,  the  state 
or  reception  room,  had  a blue  cushion,  a stuffed  seat  with  quilted 
cover  and  pillow,  or  a four-footed  canopied  throne  with  lower  seats, 
a low  dais  with  a high  back  (I.  18),  foot  stools,  and  spittoons 
(II.  13,  I.  16,  17),  and  a floor  strewn  with  flowers  and  leaves; 
next  came  the  ladies’  rooms  with  sofas  (I.  1)  or  beds  like  the  modern 
cot  (XVI.  5) ; finally  there  were  cooking  rooms  with  stone  slabs 
and  rolling  pins,  dishes,  water  jars,  and  drinking  cups.  The  upper 
storey  was  reached  by  a stair  or  ladder  (I.  1);  and  had  windows, 
(I.  5)  with  sun  shades  (XVII.  11).  Where  the  roofs  were  flat  they 
were  reached  by  a ladder  (XVII.  43),  were  hung  with  flags,  and  were 
used  as  a lounge  and  a place  to  look  out  from  (XVII.  43). 

Seated  on  a chair ^ on  her  husband’s  right  (I.  11),  or  on  a 
cushion  near  him  (I.  16),  or  in  her  own  room  swinging*  (II.  30)  or 
lying  on  a couch  (I.  19),  the  chiefs’  wives,  even  more  than  their 
husbands,  seem  to  belong*  to  different  tribes  or  even  to  different 
races.  Some  had  faces  of  great  beauty  almost  European  in  colour 
and  expression.^  But  the  features  of  most  were  of  the  same  cast 
as  their  lords,  long  narrow  eyes  with  heavy  lashes  and  arched  eye- 
brows, heavy  nose,  thick  lips,  and  rather  clumsy  ears.  The  figure, 
almost  always  exposed,  had  full  deep  breasts  and  slender  limbs, 
with  long  tapering  fingers  and  pointed  nails.  The  hair  was  worn 
in  many  ways.  With  some  it  was  smooth  in  front,  bound  by  a fillet 
across  the  brow,  and  drawn  back  in  a knot  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
(I.  12) ; others  wore  it  frizzled  and  with  small  front  ringlets  hanging 
in  loose  curls  on  the  shoulders  ; others  had  brow  and  head  ornaments, 
and  some  had  coronets  of  flowers.  The  dress  was  almost  always  of 
the  thinnest  gauze,  as  fine  as  the  world-famed  Dacca,  so  transparent 
that,  but  for  a few  light  touches  across  the  thighs  and  for  the 
waist  chain  that  held  it  up,  most  of  the  figures  seem  naked. ^ 
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1 In  the  Amr^vati  sculptures  (400  a.d.),  the  chairs  are  after  a very  elegant  pattern, 
extremely  like  the  chairs  now  in  use.  Almost  all  dignitaries  in  the  Amar4vati 
sculptures  sit  on  chairs  or  sofas  ; never  on  the  ground  or  on  cushions  cross-legged. 
The  chief  difference  from  modern  chairs  seems  to  have  been  that  the  seat  of  the  chair 
or  throne  was  wide  enough  for  the  sitter  to  put  up  one  leg  on  it,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  fashionable  attitude.  Fergusson’s  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,  175. 

2 Some  were  probably  Europeans.  The  author  of  the  Periplus  notices  that  in  the 
third  century  the  Greeks  brought  handsome  girls  for  the  harem  of  the  king  of  Broach 
(McCrindle’s  Edition,  11  and  123),  and  in  the  sixth  century  the  poet  Kdlidas,  in  the 
Shakuntala  (Act  II.),  speaks  of  foreign,  Yavan,  women  accompanying  the  king  with 
bows,  and  bearing  garlands  of  wild  flowers.  (Mrs.  Manning’s  Ancient  and  Mediaeval 
India,  II.  176). 

^ So,  in  the  Bharhut  Stupa  (200  b.c.)  in  six  cases  out  of  seven,  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  seems  naked,  but  in  the  seventh  there  are  very  perceptible  marks  of  the  folds 
or  creases  of  a light  muslin  wrapper  under  the  right  breast.  Probably  an  upper 
garment  or  light  muslin  wrapper  is  intended  by  the  sculptor,  who  for  the  sake  of 
displaying  the  different  necklaces,  collars,  and  girdles,  has  purposely  omitted  its 
folds  and  traces.  (Cunningham,  Bharhut  Stupa,  83).  It  would  seem,  says  Mrs. 
Manning,  that  some  people  wore  no  clothes  at  all  as  a mark  of  austerity,  and  others 
wore  very  thin  clothes  to  attract  admiration.  A piece  of  very  fine  gauze  came  into 
the  hands  of  a Buddhist  nun  of  loose  character,  who  wore  it  in  public  and  forced 
Buddha  to  pass  the  order  that  no  religious  women  should  wear  such  thin  garments. 
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Next  to  the  cliief  and  his  wife,  the  leading  persons  were  the  chief ^s 
son  and  minister  who  sometimes  wore  tiaras  slightly  lower  than 
the  chief’s/  and  like  him  were,  except  for  rich  ornaments,  always 
bare  from  the  waist  upwards.  The  prince  sat  below  the  throne 
(I.  1 7),  presented  flowers  to  his  father  (I.  10),  or  rode  with  him  to 
pay  respect  to  a devotee  (I.  3).  In  the  palace  the  minister,  who 
in  some  cases  (II.  13)  was  fairer  than  his  chief,  sat  on  a low  stool 
in  front  of  the  chief  (I.  16)  or  rode  with  him  on  horseback  (I.  4). 
Of  the  courtiers  some  of  the  men  had  fair  or  dark  brown  curly  hair 
(I.  4) ; some  of  them  were,  except  for  jewels,  naked  above  the  waist, 
and  others  were  clad  from  head  to  foot  with  a cloth  round  the 
head  and  the  whole  body  covered  with  blue  or  gray  and  gold 
garments  ornamented  with  scrolls,  stars,  and  animals  (I.  1).  The 
ladies  varied  greatly  in  colour,  and,  like  the  princesses,  were  dressed 
in  rich  jewels,^  and  thin,  almost  transparent  gauze  robes. 

Men  and  women  servants  thronged  the  palace.  The  men  servants 
were  reddish  and  green  (XVII.  5),  fair  haired,^  and  black  with  curly 
negro-like  hair  (XVII.  18).  Many  of  them  were  dwarfs.^  They 
generally  had  fewer  jewels  and  more  clothing  than  their  masters. 
Some,  usually  the  porters,  were  clothed  from  head  to  foot  (XVII.  45) ; 
others  had  a white  cloth  wound  round  the  head,  a white  sleeved 
jacket  and  short  red  and  white  striped  drawers  (I.  5),  or  closely  fitting 
blue  clothes  and  high-crowned  hat,  (I.  5),  or  a white  skull  cap  and 
closely  fitting  coat.  Out  of  doors  they  bore  the  umbrella  or  the 
standard  (I.  5),  held  horses  (XVII.  43),  and  carried  bundles  of  grass 
or  leaves  on  a pole  (XVII.  37) . Indoors  they  anointed  the  chief  (I.  5), 
watched  the  gates  (XVII.45),andcarriedwater  pots  on  their  shoulders 
or  dishes  on  their  heads  (I.  5) . The  women  attendants  took  a more 
prominent  place  in  the  indoor  scenes  than  the  men.  They  varied  much 
in  colour  and  appearance.  Some  were  fair  (I.  1,  3,  4,  16,  19  ; II. 
13,  14 ; XVII.  18,  19,  28),  some  yellow  (II.  37),  some  red  (I.  1,  2, 
4,  11,  16,  17  j II.  22,  35  ; XVII.  6)  ; some  green  (I.  5,  XVII.  19), 
some  dark  (I.  1,  I.  4 ; II.  13,  XVII.  19),  and  some  were  dwarfs 
(I.  8, 11, 16,  1 7,  II.  22).  The  hair  was  smooth,  bound  in  fillets,  curly 
or  covered  with  a cloth  (I.  1,  11,  12,  II.  33).  They  wore  fewer 
jewels  and  had  generally  more,  or  at  least  more  apparent,  robes 
than  their  mistresses.  Some  of  them  had  dresses  cut  and  sewn  to 
fit  the  body  and  embroidered  (1,  1).'  Others  wore  a bodice  and 


Overfine  muslins  were  common  in  India  in  much  later  times.  Aurangzeh  reprimanded 
his  daughter  for  showing  her  skin  through  her  clothes.  She  replied  that  she  was 
wearing  seven  robes.  (Ancient  and  Mediaeval  India.  II.  359). 

1 The  Brihat  Samhita  lays  down  the  height  of  the  chief’s,  the  heir’s,  and  the 
minister’s  tiaras.  Burgess’  Notes,  33. 

2 Though  the  Ajanta  paintings  are  not  so  richly  studded  with  jewelry  as  most  of 

the  Bharhut  sculptures,  the  artists  everywhere  display  great  richness  and  profusion  of 
personal  ornaments.  This  taste  of  the  ancient  Indians  was  noticed  by  the  Greeks  ; 
“ In  contrast  to  their  parsimony  in  other  things,  they  indulge  in  ornament.”  Strabo’s 
Geography,  XV.  1.  54.  ^ One  was  fair-bearded, 

4 Dwarfs,  grotesquely  dressed,  often  appear  in  the  Amrdvati  sculptures, 
(Fergusson’s  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,  167,  171,188,  189).  The  Rdmdyan  mentions 
dwarfs  as  servants  in  the  palaces  of  kings.  When  Dashratha  sought  for  Kaikeyi  in 
her  palace,  ‘ Here  sat  a dwarf  ; and  there  a crookback  maid  lay  in  the  shadow  of  the 
woven  bower.’  (Mrs.  Manning’s  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  India,  II.  7)^ 
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striped  kirtle  (I.  11):,  or  a striped  blue  loincloth  and  short  kirtle_, 
(I.  !!)_,  or  a flowered  bodice  with  limbs  tattoed  or  draped  in 
tight-fitting  drawers  (I.  19)^  or  a dark  bodice  with  white  flowers 
(I,  19)^  or  striped  blue  and  black  petticoats  (IT.  33),  or  a peaked 
head-dress  and  a sort  of  sack  (XVII.  6).  Both  in  the  public  rooms 
and  in  the  ladies^  rooms  the  women  attendants  held  the  fly-flap  and 
the  umbrella  (I.  5)^  presented  dishes  of  flowers  (I.  5)  and  sweet- 
meats (I.  II),  offered  salvers  (I.  4),  and  carried  vessels  and 
chopsticks  (I.  I),  held  bracelets  (I.  8)  or  jewel  caskets  (I.  12)  ; 
in  the  ladies^  rooms  they  poured  water  over  their  mistresses  head, 
chafed  her  feet  (I.  19,  XVII.  58),  carried  bags  (II.  22)  or  basons 
(II.  33),  or,  fully  clothed  and  with  a staff  in  their  hands,  watched  the 
gate  (1. 19). 

In  times  of  war,  riding  on  an  elephant  and  Surrounded  by  horse 
and  foot,  the  prince  led  his  army,  wearing  his  crown,  shadowed  by 
his  state  umbrella,  and  armed  with  a bow,  a javelin,  or  a sword  (XVII. 
29,  45,  46).  In  the  early  pictures  (X.)  all  were  foot  soldiers  with 
thick  heavy  features,  large  ears,  shock  heads  of  hair  either  bare 
or  tightly  wrapped  in  cloth,  and  bodies  bare  to  the  waist  except  for 
a small  necklace  and  armlet.  They  were  armed  with  axes,  spears, 
and  staves.  Later  on  (400-600),  some  of  the  soldiers  were  shaved, 
and  others  bearded,  with  long  curly  hair.  There  were  mounted 
troops,  archers,  and  spearsmen  (XVII.  25,  46),  and  foot  soldiers, 
dressed  in  small  or  striped  waistcloths,  with  long  trains  and  with 
abundant  hair  tied  by  a ribbon.  Their  defensive  armour  was  a small 
checkered  shield  and  a helmet.  Their  weapons  of  attack  were 
straight  and  long  crooked  Nepalese  swords,  spears,  bows  and  arrows 
(I.  3,  14),  clubs,  and  the  discus  (XVII.  43,  46).  Some  of  them 
(I.  3)  carried  standards  with  oval  discs  at  the  tops  of  the  shafts. 

Though  no  craftsmen  or  traders  are  represented,  the  women’s 
dress  and  ornaments  prove  that  the  goldsmiths,  weavers,  and 
embroiderers  were  most  skilful  workmen.^  The  use  of  carts  and 
ships  shows  that  there  was  some  trade  both  by  land  and  sea.^  Of 
the  husbandmen  the  paintings  tell  little.^  They  had  horses,  cows, 
oxen,  and  goats,"^  and  grew  plantains  (I.  19),  betelnuts  (I.  18), 
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^ The  bracelets  differ  little  from  those  of  the  present  day  (I.  10).  The  robes  were 
of  the  finest  gauze,  many  of  them  richly  embroidered.  The  web  was  as  delicate  as 
that  of  the  world-famed  Dacca  muslins  (I.  8). 

^ Carts  are  mentioned  as  drawn  by  men  (XVI.  4)  ; palanquins  are  also  represented 
(II.  5),  and  there  is  a sculpture  of  a two-horsed  chariot,  and  paintings  of  three  horses 
yoked  abreast,  and  of  a large  car  with  four  people  inside  (I.  4,  XVII.  55).  Ships, 
manned  by  white,  green  and  red  skinned  sailors,  are  represented  with  high  peaked  bows 
and  sterns,  three  masts,  each  with  a lug  or  lateen  sail  and  an  out-flying  jib,  and,  high  in 
the  hull,  three  oblong  holes  as  if  for  oars.  On  either  side  of  the  stern,  and  on  one  side 
of  the  bow,  are  out-rigged  oars  for  steering  (II.  29).  One  ship  carries  pieces  of  coral, 
and-others  have  mounted  horsemen  and  elephants  (XVII.  46).  Carts  are  mentioned 
in  the  R4m4yan,  where  Bharat  follows  Rd,m  with  able  carpenters,  diggers,  and 
labourers,  with  carts,  breaking  through  rocks,  building  bridges,  digging  wells,  and 
making  canals.  Ships  are  mentioned  in  the  Rig- Veda  and  in  the  Mahdbhdrat.  Carts 
and  boats  are  represented  in  the  Bharhut  sculptures  (200  b.c.),  both  of  them  like 
t hose  in  use  at  the  present  day.  (Bharhu  Stupa,  124, 125). 

3 One  man  is  mentioned  (II.  14)  as  like  a labourer  or  ploughman  with  a moustache. 

^ I.  3,  16,  XVII.  2.  In  one  painting  a deer  is  rejjresented  as  being  ridden  and  as 
carrying  burdens. 
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mangoes  (V.)^  and  grapes  or  custard  apples  (XIX.)  Flowers  were 
in  great  demand  as  offerings  to  chiefs  and  ascetics^  and  as  hair 
ornaments  for  women  and  warriors  (I.  6,  8^  10).^  Of  wild  tribes 
there  were  cave  dwellers^  rollicking  creatures  seated  on  rocks, 
(I.  4^  8),  and  mountaineers,  Kiratas  or  Bhils,  red  of  skin  and  with 
brushed-up  moustache,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  peeping 
out  from  the  rocks  (I.  8 ; II.  2 ; XVII.  7). 

Out  of  doors  the  chief  amusement  was  huntings  and  indoors 
listening  to  musicians  and  watching  dancing  girls  and  snake 
charmers.  Following  the  red-skinned  hunter^  the  chief  and  his 
courtiers  went  on  horseback^  with  a great  company  of  dogs,  armed 
beaters,  and  elephants,  the  ladies  crowding  to  watch  from  the  palace 
roof  (XVII.  28).  They  hunted  the  elephant  (XVII.  36),  the  lion 
and  tiger  (XVII.  88),  the  wild  ox  (I.),  and  the  deer  (I.  XVII.  28).® 
Music  seems  to  have  been  a favourite  pastime.  Women  played  the 
guitar  and  cymbals  (I.  1),  and  men  the  flute,  the  drum,  the  conch, 
and  the  trumpet  (I.  5,  II.  32).  Dancing  women  turned  out  their 
elbows  and  dressed  much  as  they  dress  now,  in  flowing  coloured 
robes  (I.  3),  and  as  they  still  do,  dark  half-naked  snake-charmers 
carried  about  cobras  in  small  flat  baskets,  and  made  them  stand  and 
show  their  hoods  to  the  sound  of  the  small  drum  (I.  11).^ 

On  the  religion  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  chiefs  and  tribes  the  caves 
throw  much  light.  All  are  Buddhist.  But  the  contrast  between 
the  extreme  plainness  of  the  early,  and  the  lavish  richness  of  the 
later  caves,  shews  that  the  early  builders  belonged  to  the  Hinayanas, 
who  reverenced  relics  and  relic  shrines,  and  the  later  builders  to 
the  Mahayanas,  who,  from  the  fourth  century,  introduced  crowds  of 
idols,  Buddhas  past  and  to  come,  Bodhisattvas,  and  Hindu  gods 
and  goddesses.^ 


^ Other  trees  represented  are  the  ashoica,  hodlii  or  piped,  and  hel.  The  representation 
of  custard  apples  in  the  Ajanta  caves,  as  well  as  in  the  Bharhut  Stupa,  is  opposed 
to  the  theory  that  the  custard  tree  was  introduced  into  India  by  the  Portuguese.  On 
this  subject  General  Cunningham  remarks  : “ My  identification  of  this  fruit  amongst 
the  Mathura  sculptures,  has  been  contested  on  the  ground  that  the  tree  was  introduced 
into  India  by  the  P ortuguese . I do  not  dispute  the  fact  that  the  Portuguese  brought 
the  custard  into  India,  as  I am  aware  that  the  East  India  Company  imported  hundreds 
of  grindstones  into  the  fort  of  Chun^r,  as  if  to  illustrate  the  proverb  about  carrying 
coals  to  Newcastle,  I have  now  travelled  over  a great  part  of  India,  and  I have 
found  such  extensive  and  such  widely  distant  tracts  covered  with  the  wild  custard 
apple,  that  I cannot  help  suspecting  the  tree  to  be  indigenous.  I can  now  appeal  to 
one  of  the  Bharhut  sculptures  for  a very  exact  representation  of  the  fruit  and  leaves 
of  the  custard  apple.  (Bharhut  Stupa,  55).  The  names  of  the  two  varieties  of 
custard  apple,  Rdmphal  and  Sitdphal,  are,  in  themselves,  almost  enough  to  show  that 
from  very  early  times  the  trees  have  been  grown  and  honoured  by  the  Hindus. 

^ The  white  and  blue  lotus  are  specially  represented  (I.  5 and  8). 

^ Both  blue  (I.  3)  and  spotted  deer  (XVII.  56)  are  represented,  and  monkeys  are  a 
favourite  subject  (I.  5,  XVII.  25,  39,  57).  The  difference  between  the  erect  lion  and 
the  long  lithe  tiger  is  well  shewn  (XVII.  38).  Other  animals  painted  are  crocodiles 
and  sea  monsters  (I,  4,  V.)  The  elephants  and  horses,  the  latter  sometimes  carrying 
two  men,  are  well  painted.  One  cave  (XVII.  16)  has  pictures  of  ram  and  cock  fights. 
Birds  were  kept  as  pets  (I.  18,  XVII.  13),  and  peacocks  are  more  than  once  shewn 
(XVII.  7).  The  cobra  appears  not  only  as  the  Ndga’s  guardian,  but  also,  in  one  case, 
it  overshadows  Buddha.  It  is  also  shown  as  attacking  men  (XVII.  4),  and  as  dragged 
by  an  elephant.  Finally  it  appears  under  the  influence  of  the  snake-charmer  (1.  2, 
I.  11). 

^ Liquor  drinking  would  seem  to  have  been  a not  uncommon  amusement.  Besides  the 
Persian  drinking  scene  (I.  20),  there  are  several  groups  of  revellers  both  in  the  paint- 
ings and  sculptures  (XVII,  9).  ^Fergusson  and  Burgess’  Cave  Temples,  297. 
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In  tlie  two  oldest  monasteries  (XIT,  and  XIII.)  there  is  no  object 
of  worship,  and  the  relic  shrines,  daghohdS)  in  the  two  oldest  temples 
(IX.  and  X.)  are  nearly  or  entirely  plain.  In  the  later  (300-650 
A.D.)  temples  (XIX,  and  XXYI.)  the  relic  box  is  still  the  object  of 
worship.  But  in  its  sides  are  sculptures,  and  the  front  face  is 
occupied  by  a figure  of  Shakyamuni.^  In  all  the  later  monastery 
caves  (350-600)  the  shrine  contains  a large  statue  of  Shakyaniuni.^ 
Except  one  that  is  red  and  another  that  is  blue,  these  statues  are 
stone  coloured.^  All  are  seated  and  some  are  of  colossal  size.  In 
some  the  legs  are  crossed  in  front,  the  soles  turned  up,  and  in 
others  the  feet  hang  down.  The  face  in  all  is  the  same,  hairless 
with  thick  lips  and  heavy  features  settled  in  a look  of  calm 
unconcern ; very  long  clumsy  ears ; and  hair  dressed  in  crisp  curls 
with  a top-knot  covered  in  one  case  (YII.)  by  a high  tiara.  The 
hands  bless,  the  right  hand  raised  ; or  teach,  the  tip  of  the  left  little 
finger  held  between  the  right  thumb  and  forefinger ; or  one  hand 
holds  a flower  or  the  upper  hem  of  the  friar^s  sheet.  The  body 
seems  bare,  but  all  are  draped  from  head  to  foot  in  a robe  that  in 
some  cases  passes  round  the  neck,  and  in  others  is  thrown  over 
the  left  shoulder  leaving  the  rig*ht  shoulder  bare.^  The  wheel  ^ and 
deer  emblems  show  that  the  image  in  all  the  shrines  is  that  of 
Shakyamuni  the  last  Buddha  of  the  present  age.® 
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* The  figure  in  XIX.  is  standing,  with  arms  hanging  down,  with  hairless  rather 
heavy-featured  face,  and  long  hanging  ears.  The  hair  of  the  head,  apparently  dressed 
in  short  crisp  curls,  is  raised  on  the  crown  into  a knot  or  knob.  The  body  seems 
bare,  but  the  folded  skirts  show  that  the  whole  is  covered  by  a robe  that  hangs  to  the 
ankles.  The  figure  in  XX  V"I.  is  seated,  with  the  feet  resting  on  a lotus  ; the  hands,  the 
right  one  is  broken  off,  seem  to  have  been  raised  in  front  of  the  chest.  Except  that 
the  eyes  are  downcast,  the  face  and  head  are  the  same  as  in  XIX.,  and  like  it, 
though  the  body  seems  bare,  it  is  covered  with  a robe  that  hangs  to  the  ankles. 

2 In  the  early  years  of  Buddhism  the  Bodhi  tree,  the  diaitya,  and  the  wheel  of 
the  law,  were  the  principal  objects  chosen  for  adoration.  In  none  of  the  many 
sculptured  scenes  at  Bharhut  and  Buddha  Gaya,  all  of  which  are  contemporary  with 
Ashoka  (250  B.  c. ),  are  there  any  representations  of  Buddha  himself.  Even  in  the 
much  later  sculptures  of  Sdnchi  (100  A.D.)  there  is  no  image  or  representation  of 
Buddha,  and  the  sole  objects  of  reverence  are  stupas,  wheels,  and  trees.  But  it  is 
certain  that  images  had  been  introduced  as  early  as  the  first  century  b.c.,  as  Buddha 
is  portrayed  on  some  of  the  coins  of  the  Indo  Skythian  king  Kanishka.  Excavations 
at  Mathura  have  brought  to  light  many  Jain  and  Buddhist  stone  statues  of  the  same 
century.  General  Cunningham  concludes  that  the  practice  of  worshipping  images 
of  Buddha  was  introduced  into  India  from  the  Panjdb,  where  it  had  no  doubt  been 
originated  by  the  semi-Greek  population  (Bharhut  Stupa,  107).  In  the  Western  India 
caves,  images  of  Buddha  are  not  found  earlier  than  the  fourth  or  fifth  century. 
(Burgess’  Cave  Temples,  178). 

^ Mr.  Griffiths  is^ satisfied  that  the  large  statues  of  Buddha  were  covered  with  a 
layer  of  chunam  and  were  painted,  and  that  this  was  also  done  with  the  sculptures  of 
the  finished  caves. 

^ The  available  details  of  these  figures  are  incomplete  and  the  account  given  in 
the  text  may  not  be  accurate.  Mr.  Burgess  mentions  twelve  shrines  with  statues  of 
Buddha  (I.  II.  IV.  VI.  VII.  XJ.  XV.  XVI.  XVII.  XX.  XXI.  XXII).  Ail  are  appa- 
rently seated,  One  (cave  I.)  is  mentioned  as  colossal,  one  (XVI.)  as  gigantic,  and 
one  (XVII.)  as  great. 

5 Next  to  the  footprint  of  Shdkyamuni  the  wheel  of  the  law  was  the  most  ancient 
emblem  of  Buddhism.  Perhaps  it  was  even  older  than  the  footprint,  for  when  the 
idea  of  symbolism  was  first  conceived,  the  wheel,  as  the  emblem  of  religion,  was  first 
chosen  for  representation  in  stone.  It  occurs  profusely  at  S^nchi,  Bharhut,  Mathura, 
and  Amrdvati,  both  in  bas-relief  and  in  the  solid  form,  on  the  tops  of  gateways  and 
other  places.  Buddha  Gaya,  127. 

® The  presence  of  this  emblem  is  not  recorded  for  each  of  the  figures.  But  the- 
rule  is  laid  down  and  no  exception  is  noticed. 
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Besides  the  objects  of  worship  in  the  temples  and  monastery 
shrines_,  most  of  the  finished  caves  are  rich  in  sculptured  and  painted 
Buddhas.  In  one  painting  (XVII.  7)  are  the  eight  earth-born 
Buddhas^  in  another  (XXII.)  are  seven  of  the  eight,^  and  in  one 
sculpture  (IV .)^  Padmapani_,  the  Bodhisattva  of  Amitabha  the  fourth 
divine  Buddha^  the  same  who  is  supposed  to  be  incarnate  in  the 
Dalai  Lama  of  Lhasa^  forms  the  central  figure  of  a large  group.  But 
the  favourite  Buddha^  who  has  always  the  chief  share  and  very  often 
the  whole  of  the  honour,  is  Shakyamuni  or  Glautama  the  last  Buddha 
of  the  present  age.  Both  in  the  sculptures  and  in  the  paintings 
his  images  are  endless,  and  the  whole  story  of  his  life  is  given  over 
and  over  again.  He  is  shewn  as  an  infant  nursed  by  his  mother 
(sculpture  II.)  and  held  in  Asita’s  arms  (XVI.  13);^  asa  boy  sitting 
with  a musical  instrument  (ditto) ; as  a boy  shooting  (XVI.  14)  ; as  a 
youth  musing  on  death  (I.),  and  leaving  his  wife  and  child  to  become 
an  ascetic  (ditto)  j very  often  he  is  a friar,  in  humble  guise  with  the 
friar’s  sheet  and  alms-bowl  (XVII.  30,  XXVI.) ; in  positions  of  honour, 
surrounded  by  attendants  (XVII.)  ; crowned  by  three  umbrellas 
(XVI.  7)  or  canopies  (XIX.),  with  a glory  behind  his  head  (XVII. 
8)  ; worshipped  by  chiefs  and  ladies  (XVII.),  enthroned  and  teaching 
a great  assembly  (XVI.  12)  ; overcoming  Marais  temptation  (II.  7, 
and  XXVI.)  ; and  finally  entering  nirvana  (XXVI.). 

^ These  pictures  of  Shakyamuni  vary  in  colour.  Most  of  them  are 
light,  but  some  are  dark  and  a few  are  yellow.  Several  of  the 
figuies  are  standing,  but  most  are,  like  the  statues  in  the  shrines, 
seated  on  thrones  or  lotuses,  the  legs  either  hanging  or  crossed  in  front 
with  up-tui  ned  soles.  All  have  the  same  hairless  face,  self-possessed 
and  without  care,  the  same  long  narrow  eyes,  heavy  nose,  and  thick 
lips,  and  appai  ently  very  large  clumsy  ears,^  the  hair  is  either  worn 
short  and  crisp  with  a small  top-knot  or  central  knob,  or  with  a 
tiara.4  The  hands  are  blessing  or  teaching,  or  they  are  laid  along 


\ Each  has  its  name  written  below.  They  are  Vipashyi,  the  Buddha  of  the  first  age  ; 

Vishvabhu,  of  the  second  age  ; Kanakamuni,  K^shyapa,  and  Shakyamuni, 
of  the  preaent  age  ; and  Arya  Ma  treya,  who  is  still  to  come.  The  omitted  Buddhi 
is  xArakiitsanda,  the  first  Buddha  of  the  present  age.  Burgess’  Ajanta  Notes  81 

2 Asita,  the  Indian  Simeon,  was  the  sage  who  declared  from  the  marks  on  the 
peraon  of  Shdkyamum  that  he  would  become  a supreme  Buddha,  Next  round  the 
babe  his  arms  he  wound,  and  one,  he  said,  of  two  careers  of  fame  awaits,  in  comins 
years,  the  child  in  whom  these  signs  are  found.  (Muir’s  Sanskrit  Texts  II  49fif 
Fah  Hian  (460  b.c.)  writes,  that  a tower  was  erected  at  the  place  where  A-i  fAsitai 
calculated  the  horoscope  of  the  royal  prince.  Beal’s  Fah-Hian,  86. 

3 In  the  rows  of  small  Buddhas  in  cave  11.  they  are  apparently  ears,  but  those  in 

cave  I.  look  as  if  the  ^rs  were  hid,  and  as  if  what  look  like  ears  were  the  side  flans  of 
a woollen  skull  cap.  The  general  opinion  is  that  they  are  ears,  long  ear  lobes  being 
considered  a mark  of  goodness.  Mr,  Burgess  notes  that  the  lobes  are  not  really  so 
long  as  they  seem,  as  an  elongated  link  is  fastened  in  the  lobe  as  is  still  done  by  the 
Kdnpliatas.  Ind,  Ant  IX,  53.  j 

^ It  is  difficult  to  make  out  whether  the  head  is  covered  with  a cap  or  wig  or  withcurlv 
or  stubbly  hair.  Ralph  wrote  in  1828  “Remark  the  head-dress.  Now  fe  this  a wig  or 
curly  hair  ? All  the  statues,  the  carved  figures  of  Buddha,  have  them  How  can  I siv  ’ 
First  wigs  were  made  to  represent  hair,  and  then  hair  was  dressed  to  look  like  wigs' 
It  IS  the  shape  of  your  Welsh  wig  and  rows  of  curls  of  hair  all  over  ” f J A S Ben  V 2 
559)  The  point  is  still  unsettled.  Some  think  that  the  head  covering  is  a devoU; 

mm  I’  ° the  earliest  images 

of  Buddha  having  been  made  by  a woolly-haired  Indian  tribe  ; others  that  it  is  short 
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the  knees  with  upturned  palms  (II.).  All  are  dressed  in  arobe_,  red^ 
blue,  or  white,  worn  hanging  from  the  neck  or  thrown  across  the 
left  shoulder.  Besides  images  of  Buddhas,  both  in  sculptures  and 
pictures,  relic  shrines  are  often  shown  as  objects  of  worship. 

Other  Buddhist  dignitaries  to  whom  divine,  though  lower,  honours 
seem'  to  have  been  paid,  were  Padmapani,  or  Avalokiteshvar, 
Manjughosha,  and  Lokeshvar.^  Besides  to  these  beings,  high 
respect  is,  in  some  of  the  more  modern  caves,  shewn  to  the  old  Yedic 
gods  Indra  and  his  wife  Shachi,  and  to  Kubera  the  god  of  wealth. ^ 
Of  other  superhuman  beings  there  are,  of  the  angelic  or  heavenly 
class,  Kinnars,  Gandharvs,  Apsaras,  Vidyadhars,  and  Yakshas, 
and  of  the  diabolic  or  hellish,  Mara,  Kali,  and  Rakshasas.^  There 
are  also  some  curiously  quaint  and  droll  little  imps  most  of  them 
like  wizened  old  men,  many  of  them  in  Persian  dress,  with  the 
Persian  love  for  the  flagon.^ 

Of  ascetics  there  are  many  representations.  Most  of  them  are 
Buddhist,  but  Brahman  and  Jain  devotees  are  also  shewn.  Of 
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curly  hair,  according  to  the  legend  that  when  Shdkyainuni  became  an  ascetic,  he  cut  off 
his  flowing  locks  with  a sword,  and  that  his  hair  afterwards  kept  crisp  and  curly. 
(Fergusson’s  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,  122,  132  ; Ind,  Ant.  V,  39,  240,  IX.  53).  The 
facts  that  Shakyamuni  was  a Kshatriya,  and  that  some  Chinese  books  (Beal’s  Fah- 
Hian,  XXXII.)  represent  him  with  long  hair  and  the  Japanese  (Ind.  Ant.  V.  240)  with 
back-brushed  hair,  seem  to  shew  that  woolly  hair  was  not  a personal  feature  of 
Shakyamuni.  Further,  the  fact  that  the  Jains,  who  dislike  Buddha,  give  their  saints 
the  same  curly  hair  and  heavy  ears,  tends  to  show  that  the  practice  had  its  origin  in 
some  custom  common  to  the  saints  of  both  sects.  On  the  whole,  perhaps  the  likeliest 
explanation  is,  that  the  original  representation  of  Shdkyamuni  wore  a woollen  skull-cap 
with  long  ear  flaps,  like  the  cap  still  worn  by  children,  by  old  religious  Brahmans, 
and  by  some  religious  beggars.  It  seems  possible  that  the  early  Afghan  half-Greek 
sculptors  (see  Ind.  Ant.  IX.  53,  and  Fergusson’s  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,  122-132) 
did  not  know  the  cap,  and  mistook  the  representation  of  the  woollen  skull-cloth  fora 
wig  or  crisp  curls,  and  the  ear  flaps  for  hanging  ears,  and  that  the  later  Buddhist  and 
Jain  artists  copied  the  early  Greek  statues.  See  above  p.  491,  footnote  2, 

1 Padmapdni,  or  Avalokiteshvar,  appears  in  three  sculptures  (VI.  XXII.  XXVI.) 
and  in  two  paintings  (II.  19,  XVII.  4)  ; Manjughosha  in  one  painting  (XVII.  13)  ; 
and  Lokeshvar  in  one  painting  (XVII.  20). 

^ Indra  is  somewhat  fair,  with  the  slim  narrow  waist  and  the  dreamy  meditative  look 
of  many  a modern  Hindu.  He  wears  a high  jewelled  tiara,  a sacred  cord,  and  a 
striped  waistcloth  and  holds  a blue  thunderbolt  in  his  left  hand.  He  is  represented 
sometimes  by  himself,  in  other  places  as  an  attendant  or  henchman  of  Buddha.  He 
appears  in  six  paintings  (I.  6,  1.  8,  II.  4,  II,  17,  II.  20,  XI.  and  perhaps  in’  IX.) 
and  in  one  sculpture  (L),  and  perhaps  in  XXI.  XXII.  and  XXVI.  Shachi  is  darker 
than  Indra,  with  a tiara  on  her  head,  and  wears  on  one  occasion  a striped  waist- 
cloth,  and  on  another  a very  thin  gauze  garment.  She  holds  or  offers  her  husband 
flowers.  Shachi  is  shewn  in  two  pictures  (I.  6 and  I.  8).  Kubera,  the  god  of  wealth,  is 
twice  sculptured  (XIX.  and  XXVI.).  As  the  guardian  of  the  north,  Kubera  is  often 
mentioned  in  Buddhist  books  as  an  attendant  of  Buddha  along  with  the  guardian  chiefs 
of  the  other  three  quarters.  His  image  is  among  those  of  other  gods  which  bow  before 
Buddha  as  he  enters  their  temple.  From  the  Bharhut  sculptures  it  is  plain  that  the 
power  of  Kupira  Yakho,  as  he  is  called  in  the  Pali  language,  was  well  known  and  fully 
recognised  in  the  time  of  Ashoka  (250  B.  a).  He  was  probably  one  of  the  early 
Hindu  demigods  prior  to  the  rise  of  Buddhism.  (Bharhut  Stupa,  20-21). 

3 Kinnars,  or  heavenly  musicians,  have  human  heads  and  busts,  and  the  tail, 
feathers,  and  legs  of  birds.  The  male  plays  on  the  guitar,  the  female  on  cymbals  (1.5). 
The  Vidyadhars  and  Gandharvs  are  male,  and  the  Apsards  female  cherubs.  The 
Yakshas  are  armed  with  swords  (I.  6).  Of  the  evil  beings,  the  god  M4ra  is  the  great 
assailer  of  Buddha.  (See  below,  XXVI.).  Kdli  is  a thin  gaunt  hag  in  the  train  of  Mdra 
(I,).  The  B4kshasas  are  often  represented  in  Mdra’s  train,  goblins,  like  handsome 
women,  red,  dark,  fair,  or  white,  with  flowing  hair,  killing  men  and  feeding  on  their 
entrails  and  blood  (XVII.  41,  43).  Except  the  Kinnars  none  have  wings. 

^ These  are  found  chiefly  in  the  ceilings  of  I.  and  II. 
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Buddhist  devotees  there  are  disciples  in  white,  standing  with 
folded  hands  before  their  superiors  (I.  3) ; devotees,  some  of  them 
white-skinned,  with  hairless  or  bearded  faces  (1.18  and  I.  sculpture), 
with  the  hair  rolled  in  a top-knot,  dressed  in  a robe  that  covers  the 
whole  body  but  the  right  shoulder,  waiting  with  the  alms-bowl  at 
the  palace  gates  (I.  5),  sitting  in  a cave  with  a water  jug  (XYII.  2), 
or  in  a house  with  the  alms-bowl  in  the  lap  and  some  clay  dishes  in  a 
niche  in  the  wall  (I.  5).  In  others  the  ascetic  is  raised  to  a position 
of  honour ; a king  comes  to  ask  his  blessing  (I.  4),  a prince 
dismounts  and  worships  him  (I.  3),  and  noble  women  make  him 
offerings  (I.  5)  ; finally  he  is  raised  to  a state  of  glory  and  fioats 
on  the  clouds  (II.  4).  The  Brahman  devotees  are  dressed  in  white 
sheets  drawn  over  their  left  shoulders  (XYII.  18);  one  of  them  is 
offered,  but  refuses,  four  human  heads  on  a salver  (I.  5).  There  is 
one  group  of  Digambar  or  naked  Jains  (XYII.  33),  some  of  them 
hairless  and  without  clothing,  and  others  with  hair  and  clothes. 

Of  dealings  with  foreign  countries  there  are  traces  in  four  of  the 
later  caves  (I.  II.  XYI.  and  XYII.).  Some  of  these  traces  perhaps 
hardly  prove  a connection  with  foreigners.  The  blue  Nepalese 
swords  and  the  robe  closely  resembling  those  now  worn  in  Nepal 
and  Burmah  (I.  1 and  3),  may  have  been  of  local  make,  and  the 
likeness  to  Egyptian  (II.  2),  Japanese,  European,  and  Chinese 
faces  may  be  accidental.  But  there  seems  no  doubt  that  some  of 
the  figures  are  Africans  (XYII.  4,  18)  and  others  Persians  (I. 
17,  20).  The  Africans  (XYII.  18)  are  almost  all  servants  or  slaves, 
and  are  of  little  general  interest.  But  one  of  the  pictures  (17) 
in  the  first  cave,  the  reception  of  a foreign  embassy  by  a Hindu 
king,  shows  by  the  fair  skin,  short  beard,  high  Kurd-like  cap, 
jacket,  and  long  robe,  that  the  foreigners  are  Persians.^  And  in  three 
other  drinking  scenes  (20)  in  the  same  cave,  the  figures,  both  men 
and  women,  are  also  Persian.  Mr.  Fergusson  has  given  a special 
interest  to  these  Persian  embassy  and  Persian  drinking  scenes 
by  suggesting  that  the  embassy  was  from  Khosru  If.  (591-628) 
of  Persia  to  Pulakesi  II.  king  of  Maharashtra,  whose  capital  was 
probably  Badami  in  Kaladgi,  and  in  whose  territory  Ajanta  lay, 
and  that  the  drinking  scenes  are  copies  by  native  artists  of  a picture 
of  the  same  Khosru  II.  and  his  famous  queen  Shirin.^ 

As  works  of  art  both  the  sculptures  and  the  paintings  rank  high. 
The  early  monasteries  (XII.  and  XIII.)  have  little  sculpture,  and 
the  early  temples  (X.  and  IX.)  were  at  first  plain,  though  a good  deal 
of  sculpture  has  been  added  possibly  in  the  fifth  century.  The  later 
caves,  probably  most  of  them  cut  in  the  sixth  century,  are  rich  in 


1 Dr.  Rdjendralal  Mitra  in  Jonr.  R.  A.  S,  Ben.  XLVIII,  88,  and  Fergusson  in  Burgess’ 
Ajanta  Notes,  92.  Dr.  RdjendraLU  Mitra  snpposes  them  to  be  Baktrians  (ditto). 

2 This  picture  seems  to  have  greatly  taken  the  fancy  of  the  cave  painters  as  they 
repeatedly  bring,  in  their  roof  scrolls  and  panels,  little  groups  of  drinking  imps 
whose  Persian  hats,  streamers,  and  stockings  are  most  noticeable  (Mr.  Griffiths’ 
Report,  1873-74).  Besides  these,  several  other  representations  are  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Griffiths  and  Mr.  Burgess  as  Persian.  Figures  in  Persian  dress  (I.  19),  a woman 
in  a Persian  hat  (II.  14),  a Persian  head-dress  (II.  30),  and  a fully  clothed  pale 
figure  in  a Persian  cap  (II.  38).  In  XVII.  4 and  6,  there  are  figures  with  Persian 
caps,  and  in  XVII.  30  there  is  a decided  Persian. 
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sculptured  traceries  and  images.  Among  these  are  belts  of  elaborate 
and  beautiful  tracery  more  like  what  would  now  be  worked  in  metal 
than  in  stone  (XIX.  XX.  XXI.  I.)^  pretty  statuettes  (XX.);,  lively  and 
well  drawn  elephants  (I.);,  spirited  hunting  scenes  (I.)^  charmingly 
natural  human  figures  (XI.),  and  beautifully  cut  faces  (XXVL). 
Eich  as  some  of  the  sculptures  are^  the  paintings  hold  a much  higher 
place  as  works  of  artd  About  half  of  the  caves  have  remains  of 
painting,  and  six  (IX.  X.  XYI.  XYII.  II.  I.)  have  large  pictures. 
The  work  probably  lasted  over  several  centuries.  The  oldest 
paintings  (IX.  and  X.)  may  possibly  date  as  far  back  as  the  second 
century  after  Christ.  But  most  (I.  II.  XYI.  and  XYII.)  probably 
belong  to  the  sixth  century,  and  there  is  one  (I.  17),  the  Persian 
embassy  picture,  apparently  about  fifty  years  later  than  the  rest, 
whose  probable  date  is  about  630. 

To  receive  the  paintings,  the  somewhat  rough  surface  of  the  wall 
seems  to  have  been  covered  three-quarters  of  an  inch  deep  with  a 
layer  of  plaster  composed  of  fine  dust,  in  some  instances,  at  least,  of 
powdered  brick  mixed  with  fibre  and  rice  husks.  This  was  smoothed 
and  covered  with  a coating  of  some  ground  colour  on  which  the 
designs  were  drawn  and  painted.^  Besides  religious  subjects,  the 
paintings  are  full  of  scenes  of  daily  life,  street  processions,  buying 
and  selling,  interiors  of  houses,  marriagu  and  death  scenes,  servants 
working,  musicians  playing  and  dancing  girls  dancing,  elephant,  ram 
and  bull  fights,  battle  and  hunting  scenes.  To  a certain  extent  the 
treatment  is  conventional.  Brick-like  blocks  stand  for  hills  (1.6), 
fantastic  rivers  and  seas  are  recognised  only  by  the  help  of  boats  and 
fishes  (1.4),  and  houses  are  represented  by  a flat  line  over  the  inmates’ 
heads  (I.  5).  But  conventional  treatment  is  the  exception,  and  most 
objects  are  rendered  with  a faithfulness  and  exactness  that  show 
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^ The  account  of  the  paintings  given  in  1819  when  they  were  in  fair  pre- 
servation (T.  B.  L.  S.  III.  520)  ; Lieutenant,  now  Sir,  J.  Alexander’s  notice  of  their 
bright  colouring  and  clever  drawing  in  1824  ; Mr.  Pi,alph’s  (1828)  enthusiastic  tribute 
to  their  grace  and  refinement  : and  the  detailed  description  of  them  by  Lieutenant 
Blacke  (1839)  were  brought  by  Mr.  Fergusson  to  the  notice  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
in  1843.  The  result  was  that  the  Society  petitioned^^fche  Court  of  Directors  that  the 
caves  might  be  preserved  and  the  paintings  copied.  The  Court  (29th  May  1844)  directed 
the  Madras  Government  to  carry  out  these  pro]30sals,  and  an  excellent  artist,  the  late 
Major,  then  Captain,  R.  Gill,  of  the  Madras  army,  was  for  five  or  six  years  (1849-1855) 
engaged  in  copying  the  frescoes.  About  thirty  pictures,  many  of  them  of  large  size, 
were  from  time  to  time  sent  to  London.  All  but  five  were  shewn  in  the  Indian  Court 
of  the  Sydenham  Crystal  Palace  and  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  latter  part  of  1866. 
No  copies  or  photographs  had  been  taken,  and  except  the  five  pictures  that  were 
not  exhibited  and  some  small  engravings  in  Mrs.  Speir’s  Ancient  India,  no  trace  of 
Major  Gill’s  work  remains.  To  replace  this  loss  a yearly  grant  of  £500  was,  in  1872, 
sanctioned  by  the  Government  of  India,  and  since  then  Mr.  Griffiths,  superintendent 
of  the  Bombay  School  of  Art,  has  during  the  dry  weather  seasons,  with  a number  of 
School  of  Art  students,  been  engaged  in  copying  the  frescoes.  Already  the  chief 
paintings  of  caves  I.  II.  and  IX.  have  been  completed  and  sent  to  the  India 
Museum  in  Kensington. 

^ The  pillars  being  smoothed  with  the  chisel  seem  to  have  received  only  a heavy 
ground  coating.  Chemical  examination  has  shewn  that  the  under-layer  consisted  of 
red  iron-earth  and  clay  mixed  with  fine  gritty  sand,  some  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
abundance  of  vegetable  fibres.  The  upper  layer  or  ground  was  chiefly  sulphate  of 
lime  and  some  white  flinty  matter.  Of  the  colours  the  white  seemed  chiefly  sulphate 
of  lime,  the  reds  were  iron  reds,  the  dull  green  a finely  powdered  green  silicate  con- 
taining iron,  the  blue  had  all  the  characteristics  of  ultra-marine.  Mr.  Griffiths  and 
Dr.  Lyon. 
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the  authors  to  have  been  keen  and  practised  observers  and  masters  of 
execution.^  The  state  of  mind  in  which  these  paintings  originated 
and  were  executed^  must^  says  Mr.  G-riffiths,  have  been  very  similar 
to  that  which  produced  the  early  Italian  paintings  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  There  is  the  same  slight  attention  to  the  science  of  arG  the 
same  crowding  of  figures^,  the  same  want  of  aerial  perspective,,  and 
the  same  regard  for  a truthful  rather  than  for  a beautiful  rendering 
of  a subject.^ 

The  painters,  Mr.  Griffiths  continues,  were  giants  in  execution. 
Even  on  the  walls  some  of  the  lines  drawn  with  one  sweep  of  the 
brush  struck  me  as  very  wonderful ; but  when  I saw  long  delicate 
curves  traced  with  equal  precision  on  the  horizontal  surface  of  a 
ceiling,  their  skill  appeared  to  me  nothing  less  than  miraculous. 
For  the  purposes  of  art  education  no  better  examples  could  be 
placed  before  an  Indian  art  student.  The  art  lives.  Faces  question 
and  answer,  laugh  and  weep,  fondle  and  flatter,  limbs  move  with 
freedom  and  grace,  flowers  bloom,  birds  soar,  and  beasts  spring, 
fight,  or  patiently  bear  burdens.^  Of  the  picture  of  the  ‘ Dying 
Princess,^  (cave  XVI.),  Mr.  Griffiths  says,  for  pathos  and  sentiment 
and  the  unmistakable  way  of  telling  its  story,  this  picture  cannot, 
I consider,  be  surpassed  in  the  history  of  art.  The  Florentine 
could  have  given  better  drawing  and  the  Venetian  better  colour, 
but  neither  could  have  given  greater  expression.^  Again,  he  says, 
in  the  panelled  ceilings,  naturalism  and  conventionalism  are  so 
harmoniously  combined  as  to  call  forth  our  highest  admiration. 
For  delicate  colouring,  variety  in  design,  flow  of  line,  and  filling 
of  space,  they  are,  I think,  unequalled.  Although  every  panel  has 
been  thought  out,  and  not  a touch  in  one  is  carelessly  given,  yet 
the  whole  work  bears  the  impression  of  the  greatest  ease  and 
freedom  of  thought  as  well  as  of  execution.^  Besides,  in  variety, 
grace  and  pathos,  some  of  the  paintings  are  rich  in  humour, 
with  droll  elves  climbing  flower  stems  and  teasing  geese,  and 
quaint  shrivelled,  liquor-tasting  and  liquor-smelling  imps  in  Persian 
hats  streamers  and  socks.®  Who  the  painters  were  is  doubtful. 


^ The  artists  may  have  got  their  training,  says  Mr.  Griffiths,  from  sueh  festivals 
as  used  to  be  held  in  Ceylon  when  relics  were  publicly  exposed,  and  great  rejoicings 
ended  in  dramatic  representations  of  events  in  Buddha’s  life  illustrated  by  scenery 
and  costumes.  Ind.  Ant.  III.  26.  ^ Ditto,  26.  ^ Ditto,  27. 

^ Ind.  Ant.  III.  27.  Compare  Mr.  Ealph  (1828).  Are  these  paintings  as  well 
done  as  Europeans  could  have  executed  ? In  the  expression  of  the  countenances 
certainly  they  are.  What  a lovely  female  ! Yes,  the  last  one  we  discover  seems  always 
the  sweetest.  Here  is  another  heavenly  face.  The  man  is  her  lover  ; a handsome 
fellow.  You  have  his  profile  looking  to  the  west.  How  eager,  how  hill  of  ardent 
desire.  The  woman  has  just  turned  her  face  to  him  and  looks  with  timid  satisfaction 
and  self-approving  coquetry.  It  is  excellent.  Here  is  another  beauty  ; she  is 
entreating.  Her  head  is  turned  towards  some  one  above.  Is  she  supplicating  or  in 
prayer  ? Shame  to  the  villains  who  have  destroyed  these  paintings.  J.  E.  A.  S.  Ben. 
V.  2,  559.  ® Quoted  in  Burgess’  Notes,  25- 

® These  comic  figures  are  chiefly  in  the  ceilings  of  caves  I.  and  II.  Other  weird 
and  droll  figures  are  given  in  XVII.  34.  In  his  detailed  descriptions  of  the  different 
paintings  Mr.  Griffiths  notices,  of  traceries,  ceilings  (II.  18)  freely  and  boldly  painted 
with  a most  pleasing  effect,  panels  (II.  1),  durable  specimens  of  ornamental  art  (XXIII. 
and  XXVI.),  admirable  specimens,  leaves  (1.9)  that  showed  the  artists’  power  as 
designers  and  their  knowledge  of  the  growth  of  plants  ; foliage  most  beautifully  and 
delicately  drawn  (II.  23)  ; flowers  (II.  19)  admirably  painted;  bands  of  geese  (II.  23) 
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The  grace,  freedom,  and  truth  of  the  paintings,  favours  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  artists  were,  or  belonged  to  a school  whose  founders 
were,  Baktrian  Greeks,  and  the  common  occurrence  of  the  Greek  fret 
as  an  ornament  supports  this  view.  On  the  other  hand,  their  intimate 
knowledge  of  native  life,  and  the  almost  utter  absence  of  foreign 
allusions,  seem  to  shew  that  the  artists  were  natives  of  India.  On 
the  whole  it  seems  probable  that  they  were  natives  of  India,  who 
belonged  to  one  of  the  many  schools  of  art  which  flouri  shed  among 
the  Buddhists  in  their  times  of  prosperity,  and  of  which  the  founders 
were  Yakshas,  perhaps  Baktrian  Greeks,  and  Nagas,  who  were  an  art 
fraternity  in  Kashmir,  supposed  to  have  been  under  the  special  charge 
of  the  snake-gods.^  The  sameness  of  detail,  and  the  way  in  which, 
in  many  cases,  a story  runs  on  from  a painting  and  is  taken  up  in  the 
sculpture,  have  satisfied  Mr.  Griffiths  that  the  sculpture  and  painting 
are  the  work  of  the  same  artists.^ 

The  following  are  the  chief  details  of  the  different  caves,  begin- 
ning from  the  east  and  working  west. 

Cave  I.  is  one  of  the  latest  (550),  finest,  andmost  richly  ornamented 
monasteries.  In  front  of  the  verandah  there  has  been  a porch, 
supported  by  two  advanced  columns,  of  which  only  fragments  of 
the  bases  and  elegant  capitals  remain.  At  each  end,  outside  the 
verandah,  there  is  a room  whose  open  front  is  supported  by  two 
pillars,  the  floors  being  raised  a few  steps  in  order  that  the  elaborate 
entablature  of  the  facade  might  be  carried  round  the  whole  front 
at  the  same  level.  The  room  on  the  east  opens  into  another,  nearly 
13^  feet  square,  and  all  but  perfectly  dark ; that  on  the  left  opens 
into  two  others  somewhat  smaller.  Of  the  six  columns  and  two 
pilasters  of  the  verandah,  the  pair  in  the  middle,  which  originally 
formed  part  of  the  porch,  have,  like  all  the  others,  square  bases  and 
elaborately  carved  bracket  capitals.  Above  the  bases,  they  are  first 


showing  most  careful  observation  of  the  birds’  characteristic  movements  ; cattle  (I,  16) 
with  bovine  characteristics  remarkably  well  expressed ; a dragon  admirably  designed 
and  drawn  (II.  23),  well  drawn  and  graceful  human  figures  (I,  8),  a standing  figure 
of  unusual  grace  (IX.  3) ; hair  extremely  well  designed  (II.  2),  ornamental  head-dress 
admirably  drawn  (11.  2),  angels  with  beautifully  rounded  forms  (II.  3).  Occasionally 
fault  is  found,  an  extremely  ill  drawn  figure  and  wrong  perspective  (I.  16),  and  dogs 
very  badly  drawn  (XVII.  55), 

1 Some  interesting  details  of  Buddhist  art  in  India  are  given  in  Tdran^th’s  (1575-1608) 
History  of  Indian  Buddhism  translated  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Heeley,  Ben.  C.  S.  Ind.  Ant. 
IV.  101-104.  The  name  Yaksha  has  been  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  Yuei-chei 
or  Indo-Skythians  who  ruled  in  north  and  west  India  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  (100  B.c.-lOO  a.d.).  Its  ordinary  meaning  is  a race  of  demigods,  who 
are  said  to  have  helped  king  Ashoka  ( 263-223  b.c.)  in  building  temples.  The  Ndgas 
too  in  the  time  of  Ndg^rjuna  did  many  works.  Both  the  Yakshas  and  the  Ndgaa 
had  miraculous  power,  and  produced  wall  paintings,  such  exact  copies  that  they  could 
not  be  known  from  the  things  painted.  In  time  the  knowledge  vanished  from  men  ; 
and  later  on  individual  artists  of  merit  arose,  but  there  was  no  fixed  school.  After- 
wards, in  the  time  of  king  Buddhapaksha,  Bimbasdra  founded  the  Madhyadesh 
school ; then,  in  the  time  of  king  Sila  Shringadhara,  a Mdrwdri  painted  like  a 
Yaksha  and  founded  the  Old  Western  school ; then  came  a Bengal  or  Eastern 
school ; then  a Nepdlese,  and  finally  a Kashmir  school.  In  the  south  were  three 
artists  of  great  fame,  Jaya,  Parojaya,  and  Vijaya.  Wheresoever  Buddhism  came 
there  were  skilful  artists  ; where  the  Brdhman  religion  flourished  they  were  poor ; and 
where  the  Muhammadans  ruled  there  were  none. 

2 So  Bimbasdra  in  the  time  of  king  Buddhapaksha  founded  the  Madhyadesh  school 
both  of  painters  and  sculptors.  Ind.  Ant,  IV.  102. 
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octagonal,  then  there  is  a belt  of  sixteen  faces,  above  this  they  are 
fluted  with  bands  of  beautifully  elaborate  tracery  up  to  the  thick 
compressed  cushion  between  two  fillets,  on  which  rests  the  carved 
facia  under  the  capital.  The  next  pillars  on  either  side  are 
similarly  rich  in  carving,  but  have  narro  wer  bands  of  tracery  round 
the  upper  portion  of  the  fluting,  and  their  flutes  are  spiral.  Outside 
these  are  two  octagonal  pillars  with  three  bands  of  tracery  round 
them,  supporting  a very  deep,  square,  carved  facia  under  the  bracket 
capital.  The  pilasters  beyond  these  have  short,  fluted  necks  with 
tracery  above  and  below  them,  more  like  what  would  now  be  worked 
in  metal  than  attempted  in  stone.  The  central  compartment  in  each 
capital  has  its  own  group  of  human  figures.  The  wings  of  the 
brackets  of  the  columns  are  ornamented  with  cherubs,  gandharvas, 
and  apsardsy  and  the  central  panels  with  figures  of  Shakyamuni  and 
his  worshippers.  That  on  the  sixth  pillar  is  apparently  a version  of 
the  temptation  of  Mara.  On  his  left  are  two  women.  On  his  right, 
a man  is  shooting  at  Shakyamuni  with  a bow,  another  above  in  a 
peaked  cap  is  thi’owing  a stone  at  him.^  This  cave  is  the  only  one 
of  the  monasteries  that  has  a sculptured  front.  The  entablature  is 
broken  over  the  porch  and  the  projecting  rooms  at  the  end.  But,  in 
order  that  it  might  run  round  in  parallel  lines,  an  architrave  has 
been  introduced  over  each  of  the  side  chapels,  ornamented  with 
representations  of  the  horse-shoe  temple  window,  each  enclosing 
figures.  The  architrave  all  along  the  front  is  sculptured.  Above 
each  column  there  is  a compartment  containing  human  figures  only ; 
at  the  corners  are  terminal  figures  apparently  intended  for  heraldic 
lions  or  rampant  goats,  sdrdulas,  and  the  remaining  spaces  are 
filled  principally  with  elephants  in  every  variety  of  attitude  aud  cut 
with  great  spirit  and  correctness.  The  part  over  the  front  of  the 
porch  has  been  mostly  destroyed  when  the  pillars  gave  way,  but  from 
a fragment  that  remains,  the  lower  frieze  or  architrave  seems  to  have 
been  filled  with  groups  of  figures,  possibly  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Shakyamuni.  The  left  side  is  carved  with  elephants  fighting,  and 
with  the  figure  of  a rider  on  a lion  at  the  corners.  Continuing  the 
same  number  along  the  front  to  the  left,  there  are,  after  the  usual 
corner  lion,  two  figures  beating  drums  and  one  playing  on  some  sort  of 
flute,  followed  by  others  with  JSTepalese  swords,  oblong  shields,  three 
figures  on  horseback,  one  blowing  a long  trumpet,  then  three  elephants 


1 These  two  scenes  seem  intended  to  represent  the  attempts  on  Shi^kyamuni’s  life 
made  by  his  brother-in-law  Devdatta.  Hardy  has  the  following  detailed  account  of 
these  attempts:  ‘At  this  time  Devdatta  sent  to  Ajdsat  king  of  Rdjagaha  to  request  a 
band  of  skilful  archers  that  they  might  slay  Buddha.  The  king  chose  thirty-one  more 
expert  than  the  rest  and  sent  them  to  the  priest.  Devdatta  took  their  chief  on  one 
side,  and  told  him  that  his  commission  was  to  slay  Buddha  in  the  hall  of  the  Gijakuta 
Vihdr.  Early  next  morning  Buddha  perceived  the  chief  with  the  rest,  who,  he 
thought,  had  come  to  receive  the  benefit  of  his  teaching.  The  chief  of  the  archers 
came  to  him  and  shot  an  arrow ; but  it  passed  in  a contrary  direction  from  what 
he  had  intended.  Then  Buddha  looked  towards  him  with  the  same  kindness  that  he 
would  toward  any  other  being-  The  archer,  overcome  by  his  feelings,  went  to 
him  and  worshipped  him,  confessing  that  what  he  had  done  was  at  the  instigation  of 
Devdatta.’  At  another  time  Devdatta,  from  the  top  of  the  Gijakuta  rock,  by  the 
help  of  a machine,  hurled  an  immense  stone  at  Buddha,  but  in  its  flight  it  broke  into 
pieces,  and  only  a fragment  struck  the  foot  of  the  sage.  Manual  of  Buddhism,  329, 
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and  another  horse  with  their  riders.  The  next  to  the  left  is  an  indoor 
scene,  a chief  and  his  wife  in  earnest  converse  with  three  attendants. 
Outside  a saddled  horse  is  being  led  out  towards  a tree,  and  to  the  left 
a little  figure,  carrying  a bag  on  his  back,  walks  towards  two  figures 
sitting  talking  under  foliage  with  birds  in  it.  Beyond  these  a male 
elephant  stands  facing  a man  sitting  at  the  foot  of  a tree  with  a stick 
in  his  hand.  Then  comes  another  in-door  scene  in  which  the  wife 
has  her  arms  round  her  husband^s  neck  and  two  women  servants 
stand  by.  Outside  are  four  elephants,  the  first  butting  against  a 
tree ; the  next,  a young  one,  following  its  dam,  who  is  pinning  a tiger 
to  the  ground ; the  fourth  is  behind,  and  has  apparently  turned  tail. 
Then  come  two  buffaloes  at  strife,  a man  behind  each  urging  it  on. 
To  the  left  are  two  more  human  figures  in  front  of  the  corner  lion. 
This  band  is  continued  across  the  front  of  the  left  side  chapel.  To 
the  left  of  the  corner  lion  are  four  figures,  a woman,  a man  with  a stick 
or  sword,  another  with  a shield,  and  a figure  sitting  on  the  ground. 
Toward  these  comes  Shakyamuni  in  his  chariot  with  two  horses  and  the 
driver.  Next  is  a royal  figure  on  a seat  in  a garden  under  a tree,  while 
a woman  plays  to  him  on  a musical  instrument,  and  another  waits  on 
him  behind.  A palm  tree  separates  this  from  the  next  scene,  in 
which  Shakyamuni  is  driving  to  the  left,  and  passing  a plantain  tree, 
meets  an  aged  man  with  a staff.  Behind  him  is  Shakyamuni  in  his 
car,  and  before  the  car  are  some  men  carrying  a dead  body  and  a 
woman  walking  by  it  wailing.^  The  rock  is  here  broken,  but  to  the 
left  there  is  a royal  figure  seated  on  a throne  with  attendants,  and 
a horse  looking  in  at  him ; beyond  is  a man  walking,  and,  after 
another  defaced  piece,  a horse  with  an  attendant  beside  it.  On 
the  right  of  the  porch  is  a spirited  wild  ox  hunt.  On  the  front  of  the 
facade,  to  the  right  of  it,  is  another  hunting  scene,  perhaps  of  deer  ; 
the  first  horseman  on  the  left  is  spearing  one,  and  by  the  side  of  the 
next  runs  a dog  or  leopard.  Behind  are  three  elephants  with  riders, 
followed  by  a fat  ill -proportioned  figure,  bearing  some  load  at  the 
ends  of  a pole  over  his  shoulder.  In  the  next  compartment  is  a 
domestic  scene,  a stout  squatting  figure  with  a cup  in  his  hand, 
caressed  by  his  wife,  behind  whom  stands  a servant  with  a flagon. 

To  the  right  of  this  is  an  out-door  scene,  first  an  elephant,  before 
whom  a man  sits  as  if  feeding  or  addressing  it,  while  beyond  him 
another  man  stands  with  a staff  in  his  left  hand.  A woman  moves  to 
the  right  with  a vessel  in  her  left  hand,  towards  a man  who  squats 
under  a tree  addressing  another  woman,  who  kneels  before  him  in 
an  attitude  of  supplication.  Behind  her  is  a dwarf  with  a bag  on  his 
back,  and  beside  it  a man  leading  a saddled  horse,  behind  which 
stands  another  man  holding  an  umbrella,  probably  the  attendants  of 
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1 These  three  paintings  are  intended  to  represent  the  scenes  which  led  to  Shdkyamuni’s 
choosing  a recluse  life.  The  following  is  taken  from  Hardy’s  account  (Manual  of 
Buddhism  153,  154).  * Whilst  living  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  kinds  of  pleasures, 

Siddharthi  or  ShAkyamuni  commanded  his  charioteer  to  prepare  his  festive  chariot 
with  four  lily-white  horses.  The  prince  leapt  into  the  chariot  and  drove  towards 
a garden  attended  by  a great  retinue.  On  his  way  he  saw  a decrepit  old  man,  with 
broken  teeth,  his  trembling  form  supported  by  a staff.  Some  months  later,  on  his 
way  to  the  garden,  he  saw  a dead  body.  Four  months  later  the  prince  saw  on  the  same 
road,  a recluse  with  an  expression  of  much  inward  contentment.  ’ 
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the  kneeling  woman.  Another  small  compartment  to  the  right  of 
this  represents  a chief  and  his  wife  seated  together_,  attended  by 
two  women  servants.  The  next  contains  six  wild  elephants,  the  first 
two  fighting  and  the  next  dragging  a huge  snake  in  its  trunk ; then 
a horned  lion  terminates  the  front.  Over  the  right  chapel  the 
continuation  begins  as  usual  with  the  horned  lion  in  front  of  a group  of 
cattle,  to  the  right  of  which  are  two  figures  seated,  and  beyond  them  is 
seen  the  head  of  a bearded  old  man.  Then,  under  trees,  are  two  more 
men  with  beards,  their  hair  done  in  the  top-knot  style ; behind  them 
is  a third  head.  One  has  a bottle  and  beside  the  other  is  a vessel  hung 
in  a tripod  stand.  Another  bearded  ascetic  is  leaving  these,  with 
something  like  a club  in  his  right  hand  and  a bent  rod  over  his 
left  shoulder.  He  is  meeting  a man  who  appears  to  address  him,  and 
to  the  right  is  another  with  an  uplifted  sword  as  if  about  to  strike 
this  last.  To  the  right  is  a plantain  tree  and  a saddled  horse  led  by 
a man.  The  second  compartment  is  a small  in-door  scene  in  which 
a man  sits  listening  to  a lady  attended  by  two  maid  servants.  The 
last  compartment  is  broken.  It  began  with  a kneeling  figure  offering 
some  present  to  a portly  man  seated. 

Above  the  entablature  is  a projecting  band,  carved  with  representa- 
tions of  the  temple  window,  each  containing  a human  head;  then  comes 
a frieze,  ornamented  with  compartments  containing  men  and  women 
attended  by  maid  servants.  These  are  separated  by  spaces  filled 
with  figures  of  the  sacred  goose  in  various  positions,  with  the  wings 
extended  into  elaborate  floriated  tracery  so  as  to  fill  the  spaces.  Above 
this  frieze  is  a line  of  tigers’  heads,  then  a toothed  fillet,  then  another 
with  a line  of  string  tracery,  surmounted  by  a belt,  containing  human 
heads  within  miniature  temple  windows,  each  with  hair  dressed  like  a 
heavy  wig.  The  wings  of  the  brackets  of  the  columns  are  ornamented 
with  cherubs,  and  the  central  panels  with  figures  of  Shakyamuni  and 
his  attendants.  The  verandah  is  about  sixty-four  feet  long  by  9 j wide 
and  13^  high,  and  has  a chamber  at  each  end.  A wide  door  in 
the  centre,  with  elaborately  carved  jambs  and  entablature,  leads  into 
the  great  hall,  and  there  are  smaller  doors  near  each  end  and  two 
windows.  The  great  hall,  sdla,  is  nearly  sixty -four  feet  square,  and  its 
roof  is  supported  by  a colonnade  of  twenty  pillars,  leaving  an  aisle 
of  about  9^  feet  wide  all  round.  The  columns  are  about  6^  feet  apart  j 
but  the  middle  ones  on  each  side  of  the  square  are  6;|  feet  asunder. 
Their  bases  are  about  2|  feet  square,  and,  with  the  four  pilasters  in 
continuation  of  the  front  and  back  row,  are  mostly  very  richly  carved. 

The  front  of  the  brackets  in  the  first  row  of  columns  in  the  hall 
and  the  inner  sides  of  all  the  rest  are  sculptured;  the  inner  side  of 
the  front  row  and  those  that  face  the  side  and  back  aisles  have  bee.n 
painted  with  similar  figures.  The  wings  of  the  brackets  are  very  much 
alike.  Of  those  facing  the  front  aisle,  the  two  central  and  two  corner 
pillars  have  horned  lions  with  riders ; the  other  two  pillars  have 
elephants  with  two  riders  on  each  of  those  that  face  the  inner  area  of  the 
hall;  the  two  central  ones  on  each  side  have  a cherub;  and  the  others 
a human  figure  coming  out  of  the  mouth  of  a dragon,  except  that  the 
first  column  on  the  left  side  has  two  fat  figures  on  each  wing,  and  the 
fourth  has  angels.  The  central  panels  are  more  varied.  In  the  two 
middle  pillars  in  the  front  row  are  figures  worshipping  a relic  shrine ; 
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m tlie  pair  outside  tliese,  is  a small  fat  figure  under  an  arcli  field 
between  tfie  moutfis  of  two  dragons ; in  tfie  corner  pair^  is  Sfiakyamuni 
seated  between  two  fly-flap-bearers  j in  tfie  middle  area  of  tfie  fiall 
tfie  two  central  columns  on  tfie  rigfit  fiand  fiave^  in  tfiis  position,  four 
deer  so  arranged  tfiat  one  fiead  serves  for  any  one  of  tfie  four  ; tfie 
panels  of  tfie  brackets  on  eacfi  side  of  tfiese  fiave  elepfiants  figliting. 
Tfie  left  central  pillar  on  tfie  left  fiand  lias  a cfiief,  fiis  wife  and 
cfiild,  a minister,  two  fly-flap-bearers,  and  an  attendant,  perfiaps 
Sfiuddfiodana  and  Mafiaprajapati  witfi  the  infant  Sfiakyamuni ; and 
on  tfie  rigfit  fiand  pillar,  two  chiefs  seated,  witfi  attendants  much  as 
in  tfie  two  chapels  of  cave  II.  Tfie  first  pillar  in  tfie  left  row  has  an 
eight-armed  fat  dwarf  attended  by  two  others,  one  of  them  probably 
a Naga  figure;  in  tfie  fourth,  two  Naga  chiefs  are  worshipping  a 
relic  shrine.  In  tfie  back  row,  tfie  two  central  columns  fiave  Naga 
figures  witfi  Naga  maidens  worshipping  richly  decorated  relic  shrines. 
On  tfie  first  pillar,  to  tfie  left,  are  two  half  human  figures  witfi  a lotus 
flower  between  them,  and  on  tfie  fourth,  two  deer  with  tfie  wheel, 
Sfiakyamuni^s  usual  emblem,  between  them. 

Tfie  most  elaborate  description  would  convey  but  a faint  idea  of 
tfie  rich  tracery  and  sculpture  on  tfie  shafts  of  tfie  back  row  of  pillars. 
Above  tfie  base  they  are  ornamented  by  mythological  dragons  or 
crocodiles,  maharas  ; tfie  upper  part  of  the  shaft  is  encircled  by  a 
deep  belt  of  tfie  most  elaborate  tracery,  in  which  are  wrought  medal- 
lions containing  human  figures ; tfie  facia  above  is  supported  at  tfie 
corners  by  dwarfs.  Again,  on  tfie  left  side,  on  tfie  corners  of  tfie  bases 
are  tfie  dragon  and  dwarf  together,  and  on  eight  facets  round  tfie 
upper  part  of  tfie  columns  are  pairs  of  rampant  antelopes,  bridled  by 
garlands  field  in  tfie  moutfis  of  grinning  faces  between  eacfi  pair. 
The  corner  pillars  fiave  three  brackets  eacfi.  On  eacfi  side  of  tfie 
cave  there  are  five  monks^  cells,  and  in  tfie  back  four,  two  on  eacfi 
side  of  tfie  shrine.  In  tfie  middle  of  tfie  back  are  two  pillars  witfi 
brackets  of  human  figures,  and  between  tfiese  is  a passage  into  an 
antechamber,  about  ten  feet  by  nine,  leading  into  a shrine  about 
twenty  feet  square,  in  which  is  a colossal  ^ statue  of  Sfiakyamuni  witfi 
figures  of  Indra  at  eacfi  side  as  supporters,  wearing  rich  tiaras,  and 
their  hair  in  curls.  Tfiat  on  Sfiakyamuni’ s left  has  tfie  thunderbolt 
in  fiis  left  fiand.  Tfie  wheel  in  front  of  tfie  throne  is  set  edgewise, 
as  witfi  tfie  Jainas,  between  two  deer,  witfi  three  worshippers  on 
Sfiakyamuni’ s left  and  five  on  fiis  rigfit,  behind  the  deer. 

Tfie  whole  cave  has  been  painted,  but  near  tfie  floor  tfie  painting 
has  entirely  disappeared.  Though,  within  tfie  last  fourteen  years, 
much  of  tfie  painting  has  fallen  off  or  been  defaced,  there  are  still 
some  most  interesting  fragments,  most  of  which  fiave  been  copied 
by  Major  Gfill  and  Mr.  Griffiths. 


1 There  are  several  notices  of  the  belief  that  Shdkyamuni  was  of  gigantic  size. 
Buddha  is  said  to  have  been  twelve  and  sometimes  eighteen  cubits  high  (Manual  of 
Buddhism,  364).  His  sandalwood  staff,  says  Fah-Hian  (Beal’s  translation,  44),  was 
between  nineteen  and  twenty  feet  long.  Hardy  tells  a story  of  a Brdhman  trying  to 
measure  Buddha,  and  failing  even  though  he  brought  two  bamboos  each  sixty  cubits 
long.  On  this  Buddha  said  to  him,  “Brdhman,  if  you  were  to  fill  the  whole  circuit 
of  the  earth  with  bamboos,  and  could  find  a way  of  fastening  them  all  together,  end  to 
end,  even  this  would  be  too  short  to  measure  my  height,”  (Ditto), 
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Beginning  from  the  left  end  of  the  front  aisle,  the  painting  has‘ 
been  much  destroyed,  but  it  appears  that  a band,  about  eight  inches 
deep  above  the  cell-door,  cut  off  the  upper  scene  from  those  on  each 
side,  which  are  almost  entirely  gone,  except  two  female  heads  on 
the  right,  an  arm,  and  part  of  a red-skinned  figure. 

1.  The  scene  above  the  door  can  still  be  made  out.  Near  the 
centre,  in  a palace,  represented  by  a fiat  roof  over  the  figures^  heads, 
is  a Naga  chief  seated  under  a canopy  on  a blue  cushion ; his  head 
is  overshadowed  by  a five-hooded  snake,  and  his  wife,  with  a single 
snake  hood  over  her  head,  sits  almost  in  his  lap,  dressed  in  garments 
visible  only  by  the  richly  flowered  border  that  passes  across  her 
thighs.  He  holds  in  his  right  hand  some  green  object,  perhaps  a 
pomegranate,  while  his  left  rests  on  his  wife's  shoulder.  A maid 
servant,  in  blue,  with  many  plain  bracelets,  chafes  her  mistress's 
feet.  On  her  mistress's  left  a red- skinned  maid  servant  holds  a fan. 
A fair-skinned  maid  in  a thin  close-fitting  dress,  marked  with  a 
flowered  pattern,  and  with  her  hair  in  a white  napkin,  bends 
forward  towards  her  master  and  mistress  holding  what  look  like 
chopsticks  in  her  right  band,  and  in  her  left  carrying  a vessel. 
Behind  her  is  a dark  red-skinned  woman,  and  another  who  looks 
round  to  the  right  at  a person  of  distinction  with  a cloth  over  his 
head,  dressed  in  a blue  gray  or  gold  garment  ornamented  with 
scrolls,  stars,  swans,  and  oxen  covering  his  whole  person,  who 
enters  on  the  right,  as  if  for  an  interview.  A woman,  behind 
him,  leans  against  a pillar,  and  also  looks  at  him  while  apparently 
clashing  a pair  of  cymbals.  Beyond  the  red-skinned  woman  is  a 
man  looking  up  and  perhaps  playing  on  a stringed  instrument. 
Among  these  women  the  manner  of  dressing  the  hair  is  varied 
and  fanciful.^  Some  hold  their  curly  locks  in  their  hands. 

At  the  chief's  right  hand  sits  a woman  servant,  and  behind  him 
stands  a woman  with  a fly-flap,  while  an  old  man  enters  from  the 
left,  somewhat  stout,  and  with  a bald  or  shaven  head.  In  a building 
behind  this  man  is  seen  a ladder  or  stair  and  a person  going  up. 
Outside  the  palace,  on  the  right,  a fair  face  looks  round  a pillar ; 
the  back  view  of  a lady  richly  jewelled,  appears  above,  looking  ovor 
her  right  shoulder  and  holding  a wand  in  her  left  hand,  and 
fragments  of  other  figures,  but  principally  dresses,  connect  this 
with  the  right  corner,  where  a lady  of  rank,  highly  jewelled,  rests 
her  elbow  daintily  on  a pillow  and  looks  out  to  the  left.  Behind 
her  is  a sofa,  or  the  dress  of  a dancing  girl  or  a maidservant.  The 
rest  is  destroyed. 

The  polychromatic  decoration  of  the  architecture  is  fairly 
represented.  The  general  colour  of  the  wall  is  green,  divided  by 
horizontal  bands  of  red  filled  in  with  scroll  and  leaf  ornament  in 
gray.  These  bands  are  further  emphasised  by  a border  on  either 
side  of  the  fillet  and  head  ornament.  The  shafts  of  the  pillars  are 
divided  by  ornamental  bands  into  three  distinct  divisions,  the  upper 


1 Indian  women,  says  Megasthenes  (300  B.C.),  bind  and  braid  with  their  hair  the 
tail  ot  an  animal  bigger  than  a horse.  McCrindle’s  Megasthenes,  164. 
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and  lower  are  coloured,  as  if  intended  to  represent  marble  or  granite, 
while  the  middle  are  mottled  blue.  The  ceiling  is  blue,  as  are  also 
some  of  the  long  bottle-shaped  caps,  upon  which  are  placed  cushion- 
shaped members,  coloured  similar  to  the  upper  and  lower  divisions 
of  the  shafts.  Immediately  above  and  behind  the  chief  is  a partly 
opened  door.  The  way  of  wearing  the  waistcloth  and  the  decoration 
and  colour  of  the  material  forming  it,  running  in  horizontal  bands, 
resemble,  in  a remarkable  manner,  a similar  robe  worn  in  Nepal 
and  Burma  at  the  present  day.  This  painting,  together  with  others, 
affords  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  existence  of  made  dresses, 
cut  and  sewn  to  fit  the  body,  and  ornamented  by  means  of 
embroidery. 

2.  Covering  a portion  of  the  wall  to  the  right  of  the  pilaster 
adjoining  the  last,  is  an  open  air  and  mountain  scene.  In  a mountain 
cave  in  the  upper  left  corner  sits  a Buddha,  and  before  him  a chief 
on  a cushion,  who  makes  obeisance  to  the  Buddha,  while  behind  him 
is  his  wife  and  a red-skinned  attendant.  In  front  of  the  lady  at  the 
chief^s  left,  a dwarf,  in  a short  striped  kirtle,  brings  forward  a green 
box,  and  in  front,  between  the  chief  and  Buddha,  sits  a woman 
holding  her  hand  to  her  hair.  To  the  right  of  this  group  a red 
man  seems  to  have  hold  of  a great  snake,  while  further  to  the  right, 
seven  men  pull  a cord  fastened  to  the  snake^s  teeth  or  tongue,  and 
two  others  stand  beside  them.  Before  the  man  grasping  the  body  of 
the  snake,  are  six  oxen.  To  the  left,  and  below  the  chief,  a man 
holds  something  in  his  hand,  and  still  further  to  the  left,  a Naga 
chief  with  seven  snake-hoods,  leads  a man,  like  the  one  holding  the 
snake,  to  the  edge  of  a pool  and  seems  enticing  him  to  go  in  with 
him. 

3.  The  next  scene  stretches  from  between  the  first  and  second 
cell-doors,  but  above  their  lintels,  to  the  right  side  of  the  third.  A 
chief  and  his  wife  sit  in  their  palace,  and  before  them  are  two 
servants.  Behind  the  lady  is  a maid  with  a fly-flap,  and  behind  the 
chief  a red-skinned  maid  ; while  another  of  lighter  complexion  brings 
in  a vessel  with  flowers.  In  the  verandah,  to  the  right,  are  three 
more  women,  one  apparently  bringiug  news.  To  the  right  again, 
under  a booth,  is  a draped  dancing  woman,  showing  her  elbows  in 
the  approved  fashion.  Two  on  her  left  play  flutes.  One,  on  the 
other  side,  plays  on  two  large  standing  drums.  Two  have  small 
cymbals,  and  one  stands  behind  to  the  left  looking  on,  while  two  are 
seated  in  front,  one  with  a guitar  the  other  with  a long  drum  very 
narrow  in  the  middle.  To  the  right  is  the  conventional  gateway,  out 
of  which  the  chief  passes  on  a light  coloured  elephant ; before  him  is, 
perhaps,  his  minister  and  the  heir  on  horseback,  the  latter  with  an 
umbrella  borne  over  him,  A green  and  a chesnut  horse,  the  latter 
prancing,  appear  in  the  crowd.  The  soldiers  of  the  retinue  have 
long  blue  Nepalese  swords,  slightly  crooked  and  broad  near  the 
point ; one  has  a shield,  and  one  a spear,  and  three  carry  standards 
with  oval  discs  at  the  top  of  the  shafts.  The  procession  seems  to 
turn  round  to  its  left,  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  picture,  and  then 
back  to  the  left,  where  a devotee  sits,  with  a blue  band  across  his 
knees  for  support^  and  a rosary  in  his  hand.  The  horses  and 
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elephant^  fclie  latter  covered  with  a tiger^s  skin^  stand  on  the  extreme 
right  of  the  picture,  and  the  chief  and  his  retinue  dismounted  appear 
before  the  devotee  where  all  the  principal  figures  shown  below  can 
be  identified.  The  heir  makes  profound  obeisance  to  the  devotee, 
at  whose  left  side  are  two  blue-coloured  deer  and  a sacred  goose. 
A man  in  white,  perhaps  a disciple,  stands  behind,  and  two  laics,  with 
joined  hands,  below  and  before  him.  Below  the  palace  is  an  inner 
chamber,  in  which  a woman  rolls  out  something  on  a flat  stone  or 
board,  with  several  dishes  beside  her.  To  the  right  another  is 
raising  her  right  hand,  as  if  listening  to,  or  looking  out  for  something, 
while  in  her  other  hand  she  holds  a vessel.  Still  to  the  right  is  a 
third  woman.  Below  are  three  soldiers,  one  with  a Nepalese  sword, 
one  with  a bow  and  quiver,  and  the  third  with  a spear.  On  the 
right  side  of  the  cell-door  are  the  remains  of,  perhaps,  another  part 
of  the  scene,  but  all  that  is  left  is  a striped  conical  object,  possibly 
the  top  of  a tent. 

4.  The  next  scene  may  be  regarded  as  beginning  above  the 
third  cell-door  and  seems  to  be  continued  to  the  back  pilaster. 
Starting  from  the  front,  or  left  hand  side,  we  have  a chief  seated 
in  his  palace  and  in  front  of  him,  on  another  seat,  his  wife,  richly 
jewelled  and  with  a striped  robe  round  her  loins,  is  earnestly 
talking  with  him.  Behind  him,  to  the  left,  is  a very  fair  woman, 
and  behind  her  again  a reddish  one,  both  with  fly-flaps.  In  front 
of  these  a lady,  with  jewels  and  a kirtle,  talks  to  another,  and  a 
servant  beside  them  seems  to  listen.  At  the  chiefs  right  foot  sits 
another  servant.  Beyond  the  lady,  a fair  woman,  with  lemon-shaped 
eyes,  stands  with  a fan  over  her  shoulder,  and  a second  listening,  ' 
while,  looking  round  the  back  of  the  lady^s  seat,  a third  stares  with 
wide  open  eyes  and  grasps  the  cushion.  Behind  these,  to  the 
right,  a fourth  woman  listens  to  a fifth  coming  in  at  the  door,  who 
by  the  gesture  of  the  hands,  seems  to  tell  some  startling  news. 
Outside  the  door,  the  chief,  with  the  umbrella  borne  over  him,  his 
minister,  and  retinue,  go  out  on  horseback.  To  the  right  is  the 
sea  shore,  and  those  who  reach  it  point  to  the  water,  and  look  back, 
as  if  telling  the  chief  something.  On  the  sea  are  two  boats  ,*  in  the 
first  the  people  are  at  their  ease,  and  a chief  sits  near  the  stern  under 
an  umbrella.  The  other  boat  has  made  shipwreck,  for  the  water, 
with  fishes  in  it,  is  flowing  across  it.  One  man  is  in  the  water  with 
terror  painted  on  his  face,  apparently,  lest  the  fish  or  a horrible 
monster  and  sea  bull,  which  are  represented  in  front  of  the  boat, 
should  swallow  him,  while  below  are  shells.  Another  man  in  the  boat 
raises  his  hands  in  despair.^  On  the  extreme  right,  beyond  the  sea, 
are  two  men  walking  behind  some  plantain  trees,  and  lower  down  is 
a man  sitting  and  receiving  some  present  from  another.  Below  the 


1 The  Bharhut  Stupa  (200  b.c.)  has  a similar  sculpture.  It  represents  a great 
sea  monster,  with  mouth  wide  open  and  a particularly  stiff  and  clumsy  head,  in 
the  act  of  swallowing  a boat  with  its  crew  of  three  men.  A second  boat  is  drifting 
towards  the  same  fate  stern  foremost,  while  her  crew  of  three  men  have  given  up 
rowing  in  despair.  The  waves  are  rough,  and  several  small  fishes  appear  between  the 
sea  monster  and  the  second  boat.  (Bharhut  Stupa,  106,  Plate  XXXIV.  figure  2). 
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latter  portion  of  this  picture^  a Naga  chief  sits  in  an  interior  and 
four  people  beside  him.  Outside  is  a man,  apparently  in  deep  grief, 
appealing  to  another,  and  behind  him  a demon -monster  appears  to 
be  doing  deadly  harm  to  a figure  of  which  only  the  foot  remains. 
Between  the  third  and  fourth  doors  on  this  wall  is  the  top  of  a large 
car,  with  at  least  four  people  inside,  one  in  the  ifight  side  with  a 
rich  tiara,  while  outside,  to  the  right,  is  a fly-flap-bearer,  and  two 
others  with  cmdy  hair,  one  of  them  wearing  a high  tiara ; then  four 
more  heads,  two  of  women,  one  very  fair  ; and  still  to  the  right, 
two  more  looking  in  the  opposite  direction,  one  holding  an  umbrella 
over  her  mistress,  who  looks  down  towards  two  smaller  heads 
below. 

5.  The  next  scene  is  on  the  back  wall.  At  the  left  end  of  it  a 
chief  in  his  palace  is  seated  on  a square  lion  throne  with  a high  carved 
back,  being  anointed.  A gTeen  woman  presents  him  with  a dish  of 
flowers,  and  behind  her  stands  a fly-flap-bearer  and  another ; while 
two  men  behind,  with  white  cloths  round  their  hair,  pour  the  oil 
upon  him  from  large  round  vases.  In  another  division  of  the  palace, 
to  the  left,  a man  with  his  hair  in  a white  cloth  and  wearing  a 
striped  waistcloth,  brings  in  a large  water-pot  on  his  shoulder,  and 
another  in  front  of  him,  with  a white  sleeved  jacket  and  short  red 
and  white  striped  drawers,  leans  upon  a stick,  looking  towards  the 
chief.  Up  the  steps,  ^ in  front,  a boy  passes  with  a large  round  dish 
on  his  head,  from  which  a young  woman,  apparently  naked,  lifts 
out  something.  Beyond  her,  another  woman  with  striped  kirtle, 
takes  a plate  of  flowers  to  the  chief.  Behind  the  pillar,  separating 
the  apartments,  a green  woman  plies  the  fly-flap  over  the  chief. 
Outside  this  second  apartment  four  beggars  stretch  out  their  hands 
for  alms,  one  with  an  umbrella,  and  another  with  the  top-knot 
head-dress.  Beyond  them  are  plantain  trees.  To  the  left  is  another 
building  in  which  sits  a devotee  with  his  alms-bowl  in  his  lap, 
and  above  him,  in  a niche  of  the  wall,  are  some  earthenware  vessels. 
In  another  apartment,  to  the  left,  are  four  women  in  thin  transparent 
robes  and  jewels.  One  kneels  as  if  making  some  mark  on  the 
ground  j another  holds  a basin  with  some  offering  for  the  devotee. 
To  the  left,  in  a third  apartment,  behind  these  ladies,  a chief  is 
seated  with  some  attendants ; but  the  painting  is  too  much  defaced 
for  description.  Below  the  first  part  of  this  scene  is  an  interior 
in  which  a man,  followed  by  his  wife  or  other  woman,  presents  in 
a salver,  four  human  heads  to  a devotee,  not  a Buddhist,  Avho 
seemingly  refuses  them ; and  to  the  right  he  is  shown  going  away. 
Other  people  look  on.  At  the  left  end  of  this  wall,  between 
the  last  cell-door  and  the  corner,  is  a portion  of  a scene,  in  which, 
from  four  windows,  four  women  and  one  man  look  on  some  sight 
below,  now  entirely  destroyed.  In  the  end  of  the  back  aisle  no 
portion  of  the  painting  is  left, 

6.  To  the  right  of  number  five,  and  between  it  and  the  left  side  of 
the  antechamber,  is  a mountain  scene,  in  which  the  tall  central  figure 
is  perhaps  Shakra  or  Indra,  a favourite  personage  with  the  Buddhists, 
He  is  represented  as  somewhat  fair,  with  a high  jewelled  tiara,  a 
blue  water-lily  in  his  rig’ht  hand,  and  wearing  the  Brahmanic  sacred 
cord  made  of  strings  of  pearls.  About  his  loins  is  a striped 
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Chapt^  XIV.  waistclotb.  On  bis  left  stands  bis  consort  Sbacbi  mucb  darker  tban 
Places  of  Interest.  Indra,  wearing  a waistclotb  similar  to  bis,  witb  a flower  in  ber 
p right  band,  and  a bigb  crown.  Between  tbe  two  appears  a figure, 

"^^Cave  standing  behind,  in  close-fitting  blue  clothes  and  also  witb  a high 

crown,  but  not  so  richly  jewelled  as  tbe  other  two,  and  bolding  tbe 
fly-flap.  Close  to  Indra’s  right  leg  are  two  figures,  tbe  first  witb 
the  features  of  a woman ; behind  them  is  a mace-bearer.  Above 
Indra’s  left  shoulder  is  a monkey,  climbing  up  tbe  rocks,  and  a bird; 
above  are  two  others  but  larger  and  of  blue  colour,  and  behind 
them,  among  foliage,  a cherub,  apparently  pouring  something  into 
a cup  in  bis  left  band,  while  a second  cherub  leans  on  bis  right 
shoulder.  On  the  other  side  are  a monkey,  approaching  a pair  of 
cave  dwellers  seated  on  a rock,  and  behind  them  a pair  of  heavenly 
musicians,  kinnars,  represented  with  human  head  and  bust,  and  the 
tail,  feathers  and  legs  of  a bird,  the  male  playing  on  a guitar,  and 
the  female  on  small  cymbals,  with  a cloud  behind  them.  A little 
below  and  to  the  left  of  these,  a pair  are  seated  together,  also  on  a 
rock,  the  lady  in  a transparent  robe  shown  only  by  her  girdle,  her 
husband  looking  over  her  right  shoulder.  Behind  are  monkeys, 
climbing  the  rocks,  and  above  are  angels,  with  long  straight  swords 
and  small  shields,  floating  on  the  clouds.  High  in  the  extreme  left 
is  a fairly  painted  lion. 

7.  On  the  left  end  of  the  antechamber  is  the  representation  of 
Shakyamuni  beset  by  the  emissaries  of  the  god  Mara.  This  picture, 
when  complete,  filled  the  whole  left  wall  of  the  antechamber  to 
the  sanctuary,  twelve  feet  nine  inches  by  eight  feet  four  and  a 
half ; but  one  foot  from  the  top  and  three  feet  five  inches  from  the 
bottom  have  been  entirely  destroyed.  In  the  centre  of  the  picture, 
on  a raised  green  dais,  is  Shakyamuni,  seated  mth  folded  limbs,  and 
the  right  hand  stretched  out.  He  wears  his  devotee^s  robe,  and 
a glory  appears  behind  his  head,  above  which  foliage  may  be  traced, 
probably  the  Bodhi  tree.  On  Shakyamuni^s  right  is  a woman, 
probably  a daughter  of  Mara,  half  leaning  against  the  dais,  on 
which  her  left  hand  rests;  while  her  right  is  held  out  very  expressively 
as  she  addresses  Shakyamuni.  Behind  her,  'and  a little  higher,  is 
a long  curly-haired  warrior  in  a striped  waistcloth  and  a cloak 
loosely  tied  round  the  neck  and  floating  in  the  air  behind  him.  In 
his  right  hand  is  a long  straight  sword,  while  his  left  arm  is 
stretched  to  its  full  length,  and  the  hand  is  bent  back  at  right  angles 
to  it,  as  if  in  the  act  of  warning  Shakyamuni.  Above  this  figure 
is  a demon,  with  the  little  finger  of  each  hand  thrust  well  into  the 
corners  of  the  mouth,  the  other  fingers  drawing  down  the  eyelids, 
not  unlike  children’s  efforts  at  making  Bogie  faces’.  On  its  head 
is  perched  an  owl,  the  symbol  of  destruction,  and  in  the  demon’s 
ear  is  a small  blue  bell.  Behind  this  figure  is  what  appears  to  be 
a tiger,  with  its  head  well  thrown  back  and  ridden  by  a figure 
dressed  in  a blue  chequered  waistcloth  ; the  upper  portion  of  the 
figure  is  destroyed.  Next  to  this  is  a green  figure  with  a horse’s 
head,  holding  a club  in  its  right  hand.  A little  behind  and  below 
is  Kali,  a thin  gaunt  old  hag-like  figure  with  long  hanging  breasts 
and  well  developed  ribs.  Her  left  arm  is  extended  as  if  hurling 
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defiance  at  Sliakyamuni^  while  in  her  right  hand  she  holds  a quaintly  Chapter  XIV. 
carved  hatchet-shaped  instrument^  and  has  a tiger  skin  thrown  pieces  ofinterest. 
round  her  waist.  She  is  a very  good  representative  of  the  old  witch 
of  popular  tradition.  In  front  of  her  is  the  figure  of  a warrior,  with  ^Janta  Caves. 
a long  straight  sword,  making  desperate  efforts  to  get  at  Shakyamuni. 

Directly  below  him  is  a very  impish-looking  face,  and  next  we  have 
a figure  with  a pig’s  head,  holdiug  a large  ornamental  club.  Below 
are  three  figures  in  a line,  the  first  is  of  a green  colour,  and  is 
turning  away  from  the  fray,  possibly  under  the  conviction  that 
further  effort  is  useless,  while  the  second,  entertaining  the  opposite 
opinion,  is  in  the  act  of  gathering  all  his  strength  to  hurl  a 
javelin  at  Shakyamuni.  The  third,  with  curiously  formed  head-dress 
of  a skull  and  what  appear  to  be  blue  feathers,  is  also  aiming  a 
javelin,  and  pointing’  with  the  finger  of  the  left  hand  to  Shakyamuni. 

Immediately  below  these  figures  is  one  of  a bearded  warrior, 
clad  in  a tight-fitting  yellow  coat,  under  which  is  a blue  garment, 
with  a belt  in  which  he  carries  a dagger.  A striped  blue  shawl 
is  tied  round  the  neck.  On  the  left  arm  he  carries  a large  shield, 
and  in  his  right  hand  he  flourishes  a blue  scimitar.  A wreath 
decorates  his  hair.  Next  is  a figure  represented  as  having  just 
discharged  an  arrow.  Below  are  two  figures  too  indistinct  to  be 
described. 

Proceeding  to  the  group  of  figures  on  the  right  of  the  picture  : 

Immediately  on  Shakyamuni’ s left  is  a woman  holding  a similar 
position  to  the  one  on  the  other  side,  but  the  eAtitude  is  more 
constrained  and  less  graceful  and  natural.  Behind  her,  and  above 
on  the  picture,  is  a warrior  in  a striped  and  chequered  waistcloth, 
with  a thin  band  round  the  waist,  a kind  of  shawl  tied  round  the 
neck,  the  ends  of  which  float  behind.  He  is  aiming  a blow  with  a 
club  at  Shakyamuni.  Then,  between  him  and  Shakyamuni  comes 
another  large  bogie-face,’  with  huge  mouth,  teeth,  and  eyes; 

Above  this  is  a very  ghastly  looking  face  with  a blue  snake  issuing 
from  its  mouth.  Beside  it  is  a figure  with  a blue-striped  waist- 
cloth,  in  the  act  of  hurling  a spear  at  Shakyamuni.  Next  to  it  is 
another  figure  with  a pig’s  head,  having  in  its  right  hand  a straight 
sword,  and  in  its  left  a small  circular  shield.  The  row  of  figures 
above  is  very  indistinct,  but  portions  of  two  are  visible,  one  green,, 
and  the  other  an  animal  with  large  open  mouth  and  sleepy  eye, 
similar  in  position  to  the  tiger  on  the  opposite  side.  On  the  right, 
midway  down  the  picture,  is  Mara  richly  jewelled.  A figure  to 
his  left  holds  over  him  the  ennobling  umbrella,  while,  below,  a dwarf 
is  carrying  a standard,  composed  partly  of  a peacock’s  feather.  The 
other  part  is  unintelligible.  To  Mara’s  right,  and  looking  up  into 
his  face,  is  another  dwarf,  significantly  displaying  an  empty  quiver. 

Mara  is  in  the  act  of  walking  away  from  Shakyamuni,  and  from 
his  action  and  the  expression  of  his  face,  seems  to  be  giving  up  the 
contest. 

Below  Shakyamuni,  in  front,  are  the  women,  two  of  them 
remarkable  for  a redundancy  of  jewelry  and  a scarcity  of  clothing, 
whom  Mara  bade  use  all  their  wiles  to  induce  Shakyamuni  to  relent 
and  give  way  to  his  passions.  In  obedience  to  their  lord’s  command, 
they  went,  with  mincing  gait,  towards  the  spot  where  the  sage  sat 
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beneath  the  tree,  and,  standing  at  a short  distance  from  him,  they 
proceeded  to  put  into  practice  every  ogling  show  way  and  lascivious 
art.  Some,  with  dainty  smiles,  show  their  white  teeth ; some  look  at 
him  with  eyes  askance;  others  stoop  before  him  and  look  upwards  into 
his  face ; others  droop  their  heads  so  as  to  conceal  their  faces,  and 
look  at  one  another ; others  with  their  hands  toy  with  their  breasts ; 
others  are  half  uncovered  with  their  breasts  and  hips  bare  ; others 
are  entirely  naked,  walking  to  and  fro,  with  their  heads  turning 
this  way  and  that,  and  their  eyes  darting  side  glances.  In  spite  of 
these  temptations,  Shakyamuni  remains  unchanged,  tranquil,  and  at 
rest,  without  fear  or  care,  entirely  self-possessed.^ 

8.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  shrine-door  are  two  scenes,  slight 
variations  of  one  another.  Both  are  laid  among  the  mountains, 
with  a large  male  figure  in  the  middle,  almost  certainly  Indra,  for 
on  the  right  side  of  the  door  may  be  seen  his  thunderbolt  in  his 
left  hand,  and  his  consort  Shachi  by  his  side.  He  is  represented 
with  the  high  jewelled  tiara,  large  necklace,  ear-rings,  bracelets,  and 
armlets,  like  those  represented  on  some  of  the  figures  at  Elephanta, 
and  a sacred  cord  formed  of  several  strands  of  pearls  twisted 
together  and  hung  over  the  left  shoulder.  He  has  a small  waist- 
cloth  round  the  loins  held  up  by  a jewelled  waist-belt,  and  in  the 
right  hand  beholds  a string  of  flowers.  He  has  a dreamy,  meditative 
expression,  and  the  general  contour  of  the  figure  differs  little  from 
the  slim  narrow-waisted  Hindu  of  the  present  day.  To  the  left  is 
Shachi  with  a tray  of  flowers.  Below  is  a little  female  dwarf  with 
upward  gaze,  holding  in  her  right  hand,  apparently,  a bracelet. 
On  the  same  level,  to  the  right  of  the  large  figure,  is  a fragment  of 
another  dwarf.  At  the  top  left-hand  corner  of  tho  picture  are  a 
man  and  woman  seated  on  a platform,  well  grouped  and.  composed, 
the  graceful  delicate  action  of  the  woman  being  remarkably  well 
expressed.  Over  her  limbs  is  thrown  a gauze  covering  with  a 
blue  border  as  delicate  in  texture  as  the  world-famed  Dacca  muslin 
of  the  present  day.  Beside  this  group  are  fragments  of  two  birds 
and  to  the  right  are  two  figures,  male  and  female ; the  man, 
apparently,  is  in  the  act  of  salutation,  and  the  woman  is  carrying 
flowers.  Below  is  a portion  of  two  small  rollicking  figures.  On  a 
level  with  the  head  of  the  large  figure  to  the  left  are  a man  and  a 
woman  standing  behind  a wall.  He  leans  on  his  left  hand  on  the 
top  of  the  wall,  with  the  right  arm  bent  and  with  the  hand  directing 
attention  to  the  large  figure,  while  she  peeps  coyly  from  behind  his 
back  with  her  left  hand  resting  on  his  shoulder.  In  a niche  below 
are  two  blue  birds. 

The  painting  on  the  right  side  of  the  door  is  very  similar,  with 
differences  of  detail.  In  it  is  the  upper  portion  of  Indra,  larger  than 
life,  with  an  elaborate  jewelled  head-dress  and  a necklace  of  pearls 
and  blue  stones.  The  left  arm  is  bent,  and  in  the  hand  is  the  blue 
thunderbolt.  Below,  to  the  right,  is  his  consort  Shachi,  remarkably 
well  drawn  and  depicted  in  a most  graceful  attitude,  holding  daintily. 


1 A detailed  account  is  given  under  cave  XXVI. 
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with  both  handsj  a tray^  made  either  of  rope  or  twisted  reeds^  Chapter  XIV. 

containing  flow'erSj  of  which  one  is  a large  white  lotus  partly  open,  pieces  of  Interest, 

She  is  dressed  in  an  almost  transparent  robe.  Beside  her  is  a female 

dwarfs  who  is  gazing  upwards^  with  partly  opened  month,,  at  the  Caves. 

large  figure  of  Indra.  Hanging  from  her  left  hand  is  a casket 

resembling  an  incensory.  Behind  this  group  is  the  conventional 

representation  of  the  mountain  interspersed  with  foliage,,  birds,  and 

figures  in  pairs.  In  the  right  hand  corner  a man  and  woman  are 

seated,  the  man  playing  on  a stringed  instrument  and  the  woman 

on  cymbals.  Below  are  two  figures  of  mountaineers  behind  a wall, 

represented  as  if  listening.  The  one  with  his  foot  resting  over  the 

top  of  the  wall,  holds  in  his  left  hand  a bow  and  two  arrows,  and 

the  other  carries  a small  bag.  In  a small  niche  in  the  wall,  just 

below,  are  two  reddish  birds.  On  the  left  side,  nearly  on  a level 

with  the  upper  two  of  these  figures,  stands  a man,  to  whom  a woman 

offers  a vessel  containing  flowers,  and  high  up  on  the  same  side  is  a 

cherub  floating  in  the  clouds  with  a vessel  and  flowers  in  it. 

9.  On  the  right  hand  wall  of  the  antechamber  are  a large 
number  of  painted  Shakyamunis  with  the  glory  round  their  heads, 
mostly  seated,  but  some  standing  on  lotus  flowers,  the  leaves  and 
stalks  being  shewn  in  all  the  spaces.  The  delicate  foliage,  which 
fills  the  spaces  between  the  figures,  gives  some  idea  of  the  power  of 
these  old  artists  as  designers,  and  also  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
growth  of  plants. 

10.  Between  the  front  of  the  antechamber  and  the  first  cell-door 
to  the  right,  is  a mountain  scene  represented  in  the  usual 
conventional  style.  In  the  centre  is  a colossal  figure  of  a chief  with 
richly  jewelled  tiara,  holding  a flower  in  his  right  hand  and  leaning 
his  left  on  the  shoulder  of  an  attendant,  whose  left  hand  passes 
through  a black  leather  strap  which  comes  over  his  shoulder  and 
supports  a long  straight  sword  at  his  back,  the  ends  of  the  strap 
being  fastened  by  a buckle.  This  man  has  a chain  about  his  neck. 

Behind  him  is  a tall  female  figure,  perhaps  a fly-flap-bearer,  and 
above,  to  the  right,  is  part  of  a sitting  figure  with  his  legs  crossed. 

At  the  chiefs s right  side  is,  perhaps,  the  heir,  wearing  a tiara,  and 
bringing  forward  and  offering  a trayful  of  flowers.  Between  the 
chief  and  his  heir,  a bald  head  is  thrust  forward  from  behind, 
perhaps  that  of  a eunuch,  who  is  richly  dressed,  and  rests  his  chin 
upon  his  right  hand.  In  front  of  him,  and  to  the  left,  are  two 
ladies  with  coronets  on  their  heads,  leaving  the  presence,  one,  with 
a tray  of  flowers,  looking  wistfully  back.  Special  interest  attaches 
to  this  picture  from  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  personal  ornaments 
are  in  very  good  preservation,  and  are  most  admirably  drawn, 
especially  the  twist  given  to  the  string  of  pearls  on  the  colossal 
figure  and  those  round  the  neck  of  the  woman  in  the  left  hand 
corner,  and  the  chain  round  the  neck  of  the  figure  to  the  right, 
with  an  accidental  hitch  in  it.  Many  of  the  bracelets  differ  little  in 
design  from  those  now  worn,  and  the  white  wreaths  of  flowers  in 
the  hair  of  the  woman  are  similarly  worn  by  native  women  of  the 
present  day. 

11.  Over  the  two  cell-doors  in  this  back  wall  is  a large  scene. 
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Chapter  XIV.  It  consists  of  twenty-six  fragmentary  figures.  Towards  the  right 
Places  of  Interest.  pipture_,  over  the  second  cell- door^  a chief  sits  in  his  palace, 

Ajanta  Caves  ^ pillow  of  blue  and  gold  at  his  back,  and  leans  forward  as  if 

' looking  intently  at,  if  not  speaking  to,  a man  with  a large  snake 
which  rises  from  a basket  at  the  lower  right  hand  comer  of  this 
part  of  the  scene.  Between  the  chief  and  the  snake-charmer  is  a 
stout  red-skinned  man,  perhaps  a minister,  and  over  the  chief^s  left 
shoulder  is  seen  a maid  servant,  probably  a fanner ; behind  the 
minister  is  another  figure,  and  to  the  right  of  him  is  seated  the 
chiefs  wife,  with  her  hair  falling  on  her  shoulders,  her  left  hand 
resting  on  her  raised  knee,  and  her  right  raised  towards  her  chin, 
while  she  looks  enquiringly  towards  the  chief.  Behind  her  are 
three  men  standing,  one  with  a sword,  and  in  front,  to  the  left,  are 
two  seated,  one  with  a moustache,  all  apparently  listening  to  the 
conversation.  In  the  lower  right  hand  corner  the  snake-charmer 
opens  a basket,  out  of  which  rises  a snake,  to  which  he  speaks.  To 
the  left,  behind  the  chief,  are  a woman  with  a fly-flap,  a man,  and 
more  in  front,  a woman  wearing  a bodice  and  striped  kirtle, 
pushing  forward  a boy.  Behind  are  indications  of  the  scene  being 
in  a hill  with  trees.  To  the  left  of  this  is  another  portion  of  the 
scene,  perhaps  an  earlier  part  of  the  story.  In  a palace,  seated 
on  a stuffed  seat  with  quilted  cover  and  pillow,  the  blue  ends  of 
which  are  seen  behind  him,  a rather  dark  clay-coloured  chief  rests 
his  right  hand  on  his  queen^s  knee,  who  is  seated  on  a chair  beside 
him,  and  to  whom  he  speaks.  On  the  other  side  is  a reddish  female 
dwarf  in  striped  blue  loincloth  or  short  kirtle,  presenting  flowers 
on  a tray.  Behind  her  is  a woman  holding  strings  of  jewelry  in 
her  hand,  and  behind  a pillar  another  woman  is  seated  gazing  on 
the  chief.  Out  of  doors,  to  the  left,  is  a tall  woman  and  a very 
fair-skinned  boy  to  whom  she  seems  to  beckon.  The  height  of  the 
base  of  the  picture  from  the  floor  is  seven  feet  ten  inches. 


12.  Below  this  last  and  between  the  cell-doors  in  this  wall, 
IS  a very  lively  in-door  scene.  The  two  prominent  figures  in  it 
are  a Naga  chief,  on  the  left  with  the  five-hooded  snake  over- 
shadowing his  head,  and  on  the  right,  another  chief -like  personage, 
seated  on  a large  draped  couch,  talking  interestedly.  The  I^lga 
chief  seems  to  be  speaking  and  to  the  left  is  a female  with  a fly-flap. 
Her  hair,  and  that  of  the  principal  figures,  is  bound  with  fillets. 
Behind  the  Haga  chief  is  a dark  red  attendant  with  a straight 
sword,  the  richly-jewelled  hilt  held  up,  and  then  a woman  holding  a 
chased  casket  in  her  left  hand  and  a jewel  with  a string  of  pearls 
hanging  from  it  in  her  right.  Next  to  her,  and  behind  the'second 
speaker,  is  a man  with  blue  and  gold  flowered  robe,  and  an  Iranian 
head-dress,  also  holding  a sword  with  blue  hilt.  At  the  H%a  chief^s 
left  side  sits  a woman  in  blue  and  white  striped  kirtle,  the  face 
turned  up  and  the  left  hand  stretched  forward  as  if  speaking  or 
calling  attention  to  something  she  has  to  say.  Behind  the  other 
chief  one  woman  is  handing  a tray  of  flowers  to  another,  and  in 
front  of  the  second,  a third  brings  in  another  flat  vessel  covered 
with  flowers  and  leans  forward  as  if  listening.  Behind  this  last 
stands  an  old  man,  very  fair  skinned,  with  wrinkled  brow  and 
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white  hair.  In  fronts  on  the  left,  are  two  ladies  seated  and  listening  Chapter  XIV. 

with  interest.  Most  of  the  women  in  this  picture  have  their  hair  pieces  oflnterest. 

hanging  in  ringlets.  Outside  the  doorway,  to  the  left,  a chief  is 

gone  away,  with  a high  tiara  on  his  head  and  the  state  umbrella  Ajanta  aves, 

borne  .over  him,  and  with  him  is  another  figure  with  a large  five- 

hooded  snake  canopy  over  his  head.  Beyond  them  are  two  elephants, 

one  with  a rider  having  a goad  in  his  hand.  Parts  of  this  picture 

are  admirably  executed.  In  addition  to  the  natural  grace  and  ease 

with  which  she  is  standing,  the  drawing  of  the  woman  holding  the 

casket  and  jewel  is  most  delicately  and  truly  rendered.  So  also  is 

the  drawing  of  the  woman  seated  on  the  ground  in  the  left  hand 

corner.  The  upward  gaze  and  sweet  expression  of  the  mouth  are 

beautifully  given.  The  left  hand  of  the  same  woman  is  drawn 

with  great  subtlety  and  tenderness.  The  size  of  the  picture  is  six 

feet  three  inches  by  three  feet  nine. 

13.  To  the  right  of  the  second  cell-door  is  a picture  that  seems 
related  to  the  last.  The  dresses  are  very  nearly,  if  not  quite  the 
same,  and  some  of  the  figures  seem  to  be  identical.  It  is  also  a 
palace  scene,  in  which  four  of  the  seven  figures  have  the  snake  hood 
over  their  heads,  three  women,  with  one  hood  each,  and  one  with 
five.  Their  hair  falls  in  ringlets,  held  back  in  some  cases  by  a fillet. 

On  the  left  is  a Naga  chief,  and  beside  him  sits  another  without 
snake  hoods,  over  whose  head  a bearer  holds  the  umbrella.  A Naga 
figure,  with  a single  hood  and  loose  hair,  stands  a little  behind  and 
seems  to  be  receiving  a long  straight  sword  of  state  from  a woman, 
still  more  to  the  right,  who  also  has  a snake  hood  and  long  ringlets. 

Before  her,  and  either  kneeling  or  sitting,  is  a lady  of  rank  looking 
importuningly  at  the  face  of  the  chief.  Behind  her  is  still  another 
Naga  woman  and  in  front  of  her  is  a portion  of  one  more.  The 
porch  behind,  with  the  partly  open  door,  is  a very  fair  piece  of 
perspective.  The  height  of  the  base  of  the  picture  from  the  floor  is 
five  feet  two  inches. 

14.  The  painting  on  the  right  wall  is  so  destroyed  by  holes  made 
by  bats  as  almost  to  defy  description.  Above,  between  the  second 
and  third  cell-doors,  and  cut  off  from  the  next  portion  by  a white 
gateway  is  a large  scene  much  destroyed.  Above  are  eight 
elephants.  In  front  have  been  numerous  soldiers,  one  on  horseback, 
one  green-skinned,  dressed  in  striped  waistcloths  and  armed  with 
long  crooked  Nepalese  swords.  Three  figures  have  deep  collars 
round  their  necks,  and  all  advance  towards  the  left,  led  apparently 
by  a demon.  In  front  of  them  are  four  or  more  wild  elephants 
without  housings.  Then,  in  a hill  scene,  Shakyamuni  is  seated  with 
his  feet  down,  two  men  stand  before  him  in  the  garb  of  beggars,  and 
behind  him,  a disciple  or  beggar  stands  talking  to  a man  in  white 
who  may  be  a devotee,  and  who  offers  him  a vessel.  Beside  him  is 
a woman  also  in  white. 

15.  Over  the  first  cell-door  in  this  right  wall,  a fair-skinned  chief 
and  his  wife  sit  on  a throne,  a woman  appears  in  front,  maidservants 
behind,  and  to  the  right,  in  a door,  two  people  stand  looking  out. 

On  the  left  side  is  another  door  from  which  also  a man  is  looking. 

To  the  left  of  this  are  fragments  of  a scene  in  which  have  been 
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Chapter  XIV.  numerous  men  with  short  hair^  one  with  a necklace  and  earrings 
Places  of  Interest.  one  who  wears  a white  shawl. 

Ajanta  Caves,  right  end  of  the  front  aisle,  over  the  cell-door,  is  a 

Cave  L large  fragment  of  painting.  To  the  left  sits  a chief  with  snake 
hood  on  a seat  covered  with  green  cloth,  holding  one  hand  up  as 
if  addressing  the  audience.  Behind  him,  to  the  left,  a tall  woman 
wearing  a kirtle  of  striped  stuff  like  Grujarat  silk,  leans  against  a 
pillar.  At  her  left  hand  is  a reddish-skinned  dwarf  or  servant  girl, 
and  before  her,  sits  another  woman  with  a fly-flap,  wearing  a 
striped  waistcloth,  and  holding  the  forefinger  of  her  left  hand  to 
her  chin  as  if  pleased,  while  she  looks  up  towards  the  right.  Near 
her,  and  beside  the  chiefs  footstool,  is  his  spittoon.  To  the  right, 
and  on  a lower  level  than  the  chief,  sits  a man,  perhaps  his  minister, 
with  whom  he  seems  to  be  talking ; while,  on  a green  cushion,  at 
a higher  level,  sits  the  queen,  in  transparent  gauze,  with  rich 
necklaces  of  single  and  twisted  chains,  and  jewelled  waistbelt 
round  her  loins.  Behind  her  stands  a tall  badly-drawn  woman 
with  a fly-flap  in  her  right  hand,  and  clothed  from  the  loins  to  the 
knee  in  a vertically  striped  stuff.  Behind,  and  seen  between  these, 
is  a fair-skinned  woman,  with  very  simple  head-dress,  holding  a 
vessel,  perhaps  a milkmaid.  Behind  this,  and  beyond  the  chiefs 
wife,  is  another  woman.  Over  the  minister's  head  is  another  woman, 
with  flowers  in  her  left  hand,  and  a hand-fan  or  mirror  in  her  right. 
Before  the  chiefs  vdfe  sit  a very  short  man  and  woman,  probably 
servants,  the  woman  with  a basket  or  bag  on  her  shoulder.  To  the 
right,  over  the  cell-door,  is  one  of  the  conventional  gateways  with 
a lattice  window  in  the  side  of  it  and  in  the  recess  of  it  a water  pot, 
on  the  top  of  which  is  a green  ball  or  cup  the  mouth  turned  down. 
Beyond  this,  to  the  right,  is  a pastoral  scene  with  a herd  of  cows 
of  different  colours,  two  cows  and  a calf  green,  some  lying,  others 
standing,  most  of  them  with  bells  on  their  necks,  the  bovine 
characteristics  remarkably  well  expressed.  Behind  them  stand 
two  green  demons,  and  a third  figure,  as  if  about  to  carry  them  off. 
Much  of  this  has  been  destroyed.  The  height  of  the  base  of  the 
picture  from  the  floor  level  is  six  feet  ten  inches. 

17.^  The  painting  on  the  front  wall  is  much  destroyed.  Between 
the  window  on  the  right  and  the  central  door  is  a large  piece, 
differing  from  any  yet  described  by  its  inferiority  of  style  and 
peculiar  physiognomy  and  dress.  It  is  probably  fully  half  a 
century  later  than  the  rest. 

A pale-skinned  prince  sits  on  a cushion  placed  on  a dais,  hio-her 
than  usual,  with  a semicircle  of  green  over  the  middle  of  its  back 
and  having  a gilt  border  with  little  figures  on  each  side,  and 
dragon  mouths  at  the  corners  of  the  back.  The  ends  of  his  striped 
scarf  are  most  carefully  folded.  From  the  right  three  fair 
bearded  men  in  Iranian  costume,  with  peaked  caps  and  completely 
clothed,  approach  him  in  crouching  attitude ; the  first  bearing  a 
string  of  pearls;  the  second  a jug  or  bottle,  perhaps  of  wine ; and 
the  third  a large  tray  filled  with  presents.  Behind  the  third  stands 
another  fi^re  near  the  door  in  white  clothing,  perhaps  the  porter, 
with  a stick  in  his  hand  and  a dagger  in  his  belt,  apparently 
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speaking  to  another  Iranian  in  the  doorway,  bringing  in  some  Chapter  XIV. 

present.  Behind  the  porter  is  another  foreigner  in  full  white  Places  oTinterest 

clothing,  with  stockings,  curled  hair  and  peaked  cap,  holding  a 

vessel  in  his  hands,  and  with  a long  straight  sword  at  his  back.  Ajanta  Caves, 

Behind  the  throne  stand  an  attendant  and  a woman  with  a %-flap ; h 

to  the 'right  of  her  a reddish  fair  figure  in  blue  clothes  ; and  beside 

him,  one  still  fairer,  with  a rich  head-dress  and  striped  loincloth, 

holding  a green  stick.  In  front  of  him  is  a stool,  broad  at  the 

upper  and  lower  ends ; and  to  the  right  are  a red  and  a fair  man, 

the  latter  with  his  arms  crossed  on  his  breast  and  wearing  a red 

turban.  In  front  of  him  is  a reddish-skinned  man,  his  left  hand 

on  his  knee,  while  he  bends  forward,  and  holds  up  the  fingers  of 

the  right  hand  as  if  addressing  some  information  to  the  prince. 

Probably  he  is  the  interpreter.  Beyond  him,  to  the  right,  are 
other  two  figures,  one  having  in  his  hand  a dish,  perhaps  with 
fruit,  and  a spear  with  a small  flag  attached  to  it.  In. front  of  the 
three  Iranians,  sit  three  royally  dressed  figures,  perhaps  members 
of  the  royal  family,  the  reddish  one  in  the  centre,  perhaps  the  heir. 

To  the  left  of  them  is  a man  with  a basket,  and  in  front  of  the 
throne  a woman  sits  with  a fly-flap,  and  beside  her  is  an  elegantly 
chased  spittoon.  On  the  left,  at  the  proper  right  side  of  the  throne, 
sits  another  lady  with  rich  head-dress,  a breast-band,  a basket 
beside  her,  and  some  object  in  her  lap.  Behind  her  is  a short  red 
woman  or  dwarf,  with  blue  earrings,  and  not  so  richly  dressed. 

Behind  these  two  again  is  a third  richly  dressed  young  woman  with 
breast-band  also,  and  looking  towards  the  prince.  Above  is  a fourth 
with  a fly-flap,  while  a fifth  face  looks  over  the  back  of  the  throne 
on  the  princess  right.  Outside  the  palace,  to  the  right,  an  Iranian, 
like  the  one  seen  in  the  door,  appears  speaking  to  a green  man 
with  a stick  in  his  hand.  Behind  are  two  horses,  and  in  front  of 
them  a soldier  with  a sword.  The  floor  is  strewn  with  leaves  and 
flowers.  The  height  of  the  base  of  the  picture  from  the  floor  level 
is  eight  feet  flve  inches.  This  Iranian  embassy  is  supposed  to  have 
been  sent  by  KhosruII.  of  Persia  (591-628)  to  Pulikesi  II.  (609-640) 
of  Maharashtra,  whose  capital  was  probably  at  Badflmi  in  south 
Kaladgi.  Tabari,  the  Arab  historian,  gives  clear  evidence  of  close 
relations  between  the  two  kings.  The  date  would  be  about  625.^ 

18.  In  a similar  position,  on  the  other  side  of  the  door,  is 
another  fragment,  probably  of  about  the  same  age.  Above  the 
left  of  the  centre  of  the  picture,  a chief,  with  a blue  and  white  bird^ 


1 Mr.  Fergusson,  J,  R.  A.  S.  XI.  165.  ^ ^ 4.1,  a • + 

^ Pet  birds  were  very  common  in  India  both  before  and  after  the  time  01  tne  Ajan  a 
Cave  paintings.  The  RAmAyan  mentions  the  parrot  screaming  in  his  home  of  wire 
(Mrs.  Manning’s  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  India,  II.  7) ; the  Mrichchhakati,  or  i oy  , 
a play  of  the  third  century  after  Christ,  describes  an  aviary,  in  which  the  doves  1 
and  coo  in  comfort ; the  pampered  parrot  creaks  like  a BrAhman  Pandit  stuiied  wi  ^ 
curds  and  rice  ; the  mina  chatters  as  glibly  as  awaiting  maid  giving  her  mis  ress  s 
commands  to  her  fellow-servants  ; while  the  cuckoo,  crammed  with  juicy  fruit,  w mes 
like  a water-carrier;  the  quails  fight;  the  partridges  cry  ; the  peacock  fans  the 
palace  with  his  gem-emblazoned  tail ; the  swans,  like  balls  of  moonlight,  roll  abou 
in  pairs,  whilst  the  long-legged  cranes  stalk  across  the  court,  hke  eunuchs  on  guar  . 
(Mrs.  Manning’s  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  India,  11.  163).  KAlidAs  (500  ^.D.  . ),  m his 
Vikramorvashi,  mentions  the  parrot  complaining  from  his  wiry  bower.  (Manmng  s 
India,  II.  198). 
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in  his  lap_,  sits  on  a low  dais,,  with  a high  Back.  Behind  it  aro' 
the  faces  of  two  attendants ; and  to  the  right,  a woman  fly-flap- 
bearer.  Below,  a dark  cnrly-haired  boy  brings  forward  a jng.  To 
the  left,  in  front  of  the  chief  are  two  women,  one  with  a vessel  or 
casket  and  her  hair  tied  in  a chignon ; and,  sitting  on  the  floor 
with  crossed  arms  and  looking  up,  is  a child  to  whom  the  chief 
seems  to  speak.  In  another  compartment,  to  the  right,  a clay- 
coloured  man  with  jewelled  head-dress,  and  a green-skinned 
companion  with  a long  nose,  both  look  at  the  chief.^ 

Outside,  to  the  right,  is  a pipal  tree,  and  beyond  it,  in  front  of  a 
building,  a chief,  probably  the  same  as  in  the  last  part  of  the  picture, 
with  striped  drawers,  holds  the  cord  of  one  of  a pair  of  scales  in 
which  he  has  placed  his  left  foot.  Behind  him,  on  his  left,  is  a 
man  in  white  clothes  with  a rod  in  his  hand,  and  three  figures  from 
the  other  end  of  the  beam  look  on  from  the  clouds. 

To  the  left  of  the  chief  are  five  women,  the  one  in  front  with  a 
child  towards  which  the  chief  stretches  his  hand  as  if  to  put  in  the 
scale.  The  women  seem  to  object  to  this,  one  fair,  another  of  greenish 
complexion  beating  their  breasts.  Behind  these  two  is  one  with  a 
very  ruddy  complexion  wearing  a striped  robe.  She  is  directing 
an  appealing  look  to  the  prince,  her  right  hand  rests  on  her  breast, 
and  the  left  holds  by  one  arm  the  obstreperous  child  below,  whose 
cries  are  attracting  the  attention  of  the  woman  seated  in  front, 
probably  his  mother.  The  general  pose  of  this  figure  is  most 
graceful  and  natural.  Beside  her  is  seated  another  woman  with  a 
pathetic  expression  of  face,  who  is  holding  a child  on  her  lap  with 
both  hands.  Behind  this  group  of  women  rises  a betelnut  palm 
and  a gioup  of  large-leaved  foliage,  the  young  clusters  of  brown 
leaves  contrasting  favourably  with  the  older  green  ones.  Behind 
the^  scales,  to  the  right  of  the  prince,  is  a ruddy  figure  with  a 
white  skull  cap  and  close-fitting  white  coat  and  waistband  arranged 
in  three  distinct  rolls.  He  is  saluting  the  prince  with  his  right 
hand  and  carrying  a staff  in  the  left.  Overlooking  a wall,  behind 
the  chief,  two  red-bearded  devotees  with  their  hair  in  the  top-knot 
style  seein  to  speak  to  the  prince.  Above  these  are  fragments  of 
two  standing  figures,  and  next  is  one  sitting  cross-legged,  apparently 
in  conversation  with  two  figures,  likewise  seated  to  the  right,  one 
of  whom  is  of  a greenish  colour  and  the  other  is  represented  with 
the  palms  of  his  hands  brought  together  in  front  as  a mark  of 
respect.  These  figures  are  seated  upon  rectangular  blocks  of 
some  undistinguishable  substance.  This  scene  is  probably  intended 
to  represent  a trial  by  ordeal.  Hiwen  Thsang  notices  that  in  the 
ordeal  by  weight  they  set  the  accused  in  one  scale  and  a stone  in  the 
other.  If  the  man  outweighed  the  stone,  he  was  deemed  innocent ; 


1 The  scene  may  be  intended  to  represent  Shuddhodana  and  his  son  Siddh^rtha 
The  yonth  below  may  be  Siddhdrtha  (though  not  on  his  horse  Kantak)  leaving  his 
father  s house  to  become  a recluse,  and  the  group  of  sages  coming  forward  to  welcome 
him  and  pay  him  homage  ; whilst  the  foremost  may  be  carrying  a religious  robe  for 
Siddhdrtha.  The  peacock  in  his  gorgeous  plumage  may  be  introduced  to  typifv  the 
pride  and  vanity  of  dress  in  contrast  with  the  simide  unadorned  garment  of  the 
sages,  Mr.  Griffiths  Report,  1874.  ^ 
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if  the  contrary,  he  was  pronounced  guilty.  Thus  Krishna  offered  to 
weigh  himself  against  the  warriors  of  his  army,  and  when  Muhammad 
was  weighed  by  the  angels  against  a thousand  of  his  people,  he 
outweighed  them  all.^^  ^ 

Below  the  first  scene  the  chief  again  appears  together  with  the 
little  Toy,  apparently  at  the  hut  of  some  devotees,  where  an  old 
shaven-headed  man  meets  him,  while  behind  stand  five  disciples 
each  with  a cloth  over  his  left  shoulder.  The  first  of  these  holds  a 
water  vessel,  and  with  the  other  hand  signals  to  the  chief  apparently 
to  stop.  To  the  right  of  these  are  two  red-bearded  devotees  near  a 
forest,  the  one  with  flowers  the  other  with  grass.  Part  of  another 
figure  can  be  made  out,  but  the  rest  to  the  right  is  much  destroyed. 

19.  Prom  above  the  left  window  to  the  end  of  the  front  aisle  are 
a series  of  scenes  that  were  probably  all  connected,  but  parts  of 
them  are  so  defaced  that  they  cannot  be  satisfactorily  made  out. 

Over  the  window  is  a female  figure,  perhaps  Mayadevi 
Shakyamuni^s  mother,  reclining  on  a couch  and  looking  down 
towards  a maid  who  has  her  hand  on  the  lady^s  necklace  as  if 
removing*  it.  Another  to  the  right  with  flowered  bodice  holds  a 
fly-flap.  At  the  head  of  the  couch  a fair  maid  servant  holds  a 
large  water-pot,  pouring  its  contents  on  her  mistress’  head,  as  does 
another  to  the  right,  with  a blue  and  white  loincloth  and  rich 
necklace.  Beyond  the  couch  one  fully  covered  holds  a stick  as  if 
for  defence.  To  the  right  of  all  and  a little  lower,  in  the  doorway, 
is  another  servant  with  a large  vessel  having  a spout  on  one  side 
of  it.  To  the  right  of  this  again,  the  same  lady  is  seated  in  a palace, 
in  a transparent  robe  with  a slave  at  her  right  hand,  with  bands  on 
her  thighs  either  the  result  of  tattooing  or  tight-fitting  drawers. 
Two  women  stand  behind,  and  a third,  a female  slave,  covered,  sits 
talking  with  her.  Further  to  the  right,  and  lower,  a man  is  seated, 
perhaps  an  astrologer,  his  person  covered  with  a flowered  cloth, 
apparently  addressing  the  lady.  Behind  him,  but  nearer  to  her 
mistress,  is  a very  fair  woman  with  a large  flat  dish  or  tray,  on  which 
are  some  objects  which  she  seems  about  to  offer  to  the  man.  Behind 
these,  to  the  right,  a man  in  a white  dress  comes  in  by  the  door  which 
divides  this  from  the  next  part  of  the  picture.  Below  is  a defaced 
fragment  with  two  figures  in  it.  Above,  to  the  right,  is  another 
episode  in  which  the  lady  and  her  eunuch  are  seated  together  ^ 
while,  behind  the  lady,  another  woman  comes  in  holding  out  her 
hand,  her  lips  apart  and  eyes  wide  open  as  if  in  astonishment.  A 
pillar  of  the  palace  separates  this  from  what  follows.  Here  a large 
piece  of  plaster  out  of  the  centre,  hinders  a satisfactory  reading  of 
the  picture.  On  the  left  is  a half-naked  fly-flap  woman.  To  the 
right  is  the  head  and  hand  of  another  attendant  holding  a rod,  both 
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1 Yainavalkya  prescribes  that  the  ordeal  hy  scales  is  for  women,  children,  aged 
men,  the  blind,  the  lame,  Brdhmans,  and  those  afflicted  with  disease.  The  accused 
having  been  placed  in  a scale,  by  those  who  understand  the  art  of  weight,  should 
utter  the  following  prayer  ; “ 0 scales  show  the  truth  and  free  me  from  suspicion.  If 
i bran  e^Ir,  fte/bear  me  down,  O mother  ! If  I be  pure,  carry  me  upwards, 
(Ydjnavalkya,  II.  101,  102,  quoted  in  Mrs.  Manning  s Ancient  and  Mediseval  India, 

I.  aoo). 
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looking  towards  a figure  with  rick  pearl  sacred  thread  now  destroyed. 
Behind  him  a lady,  perhaps  the  same  as  in  the  other  scenes,  leans 
forward  looking  up  to  the  left.  Beyond  and  behind  her  an 
attendant  in  a dark  bodice  with  white  flowers,  also  looks  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  first  two,  while  behind  and  lower,  at  the  left 
side  of  the  lady,  are  two  more  servants  in  white  clothes.  A plantain 
palm  indicates  the  open  air  on  the  right,  and  beyond  this  some 
female  figures  can  be  partially  made  out.  Over  this,  from  the 
window  to  within  eighteen  inches  of  the  wall,  is  the  only  piece  of 
ceiling  fresco  left  in  this  aisle.  It  contains  chiefly  fruit  and  flowers 
in  small  compartments,  but  one  has  two  figures  in  Persian  dress. 

Although  a great  portion  of  this  ceiling  is  destroyed,  enough 
remains  to  give  the  general  arrangement  of  the  whole.  At  first 
sight  it  appears  very  complicated,  but  after  a little  study,  it  will 
be  seen  how  simply  the  whole  thing  is  arranged.  Keeping  to  the 
idea  of  imitating  their  wooden  originals,  an  idea  which  pervades 
everything  they  did  at  Ajanta,  the  Buddhists,  in  decorating  this 
ceiling,  merely  adopted  the  principal  divisions  formed  by  the  several 
timbers  in  one  of  their  wooden  floors.  In  fact,  the  plan  of  the  ceiling 
is  nothing  more  than  the  plan  of  a wooden-floor  taken  from  below ; 
or,  to  put  it  plainer,  if  another  floor  were  added  to  the  present 
cave,  the  timbers,  which  would  enter  into  the  construction  of  that 
floor,  on  looking  up  at  them  from  below,  would  be  represented  by  the 
principal  lines  on  this  ceiling.  Taking  one  unit  of  the  ceiling  and 
reducing  it  to  its  simple  constructive  lines,  it  is  found  to  be  mad^ 
of  a plan  of  four  columns,  with  connecting  girders.  Across  these 
run  joists  and  at  right  angles  to  these  again  are  smaller  joists.  The 
space  is  thus  divided  into  a number  of  panels,  varying  in  shape 
and  filled  with  ornament.  This  principle  of  division  is  carried  out 
in  every  painted  ceiling  that  remains  in  the  monastery  caves,  except 
that  in  XVII.  the  principal  arrangement  consists  of  circles.  These 
panels  are  filled  with  ornaments  of  such  variety  and  beauty,  natu- 
ralism and  conventionalism  so  harmoniously  combined,  as  to  call 
forth  the  highest  admiration.  Bor  delicate  colouring,  variety  in 
design,  flow  of  line,  and  filling  of  space,  they  are  unequalled. 
Although  every  panel  has  been  thought  out,  and  not  a touch  in  one 
is  carelessly  given,  the  whole  work  bears  the  impression  of  having 
been  done  with  the  greatest  ease  and  freedom  of  thought  as  well  as 
of  execution.  The  ornament  in  the  smaller  squares  is  painted 
alternately  on  a black  and  red  ground.  The  ground  colour  was 
first  laid  in,  and  then  the  ornament  was  painted  solidly  over  this  in 
white,  It  was  further  developed  by  thin,  transparent  colours  over 
the  white. 

On  three  of  the  panels  of  this  ceiling  is  a drinking  scene  of  a Persian 
attended  by  his  wife  and  servants.  In  its  simplest  version  the  scene 
represents  a sofa  placed  in  front  of  a cloth-screen  and  covered  with 
cushions  and  a check-pattern  coverlet,  and  on  it  are  seated  a big, 
stout,  burly-looking’  man  and  a lady  by  his  side.  The  man  is  seated 
cross-legged,  and  is  in  an  amatory  mood,  perhaps  somewhat  fuddled 
with  wine.  His  face  is  heavy  and  square,  and  he  has  both  a beard 
and  moustache.  He  wears  long  hair,  covered  by  a thick  conical 
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cap  with  a turban,  or  a fur  band  around  it,  like  the  Qilpaq  cap  of  Chapter  XIV. 
the  Central  Asiatic  races  of  the  present  day.  On  his  body  is  a Places  of  Interest, 
coat  or  tunic  reaching  to  the  knee  and  trimmed  apparently  with 
patch- work  decorations ; knee-breeches  and  striped  stockings  com- 
plete his  dress.  He  holds  a cup  in  his  left  hand,  and  before  him, 
on  the  ground,  in  front  of  the  sofa,  is  a covered  tray.  The  lady 
beside  him  has  a gown  reaching  to  the  knee,  a shell  jacket  (both 
set  off  "with  patch- work  trimmings),  and  a pair  of  striped  stockings. 

She  has  a skulLcap  on  her  head  and  earrings.  Her  right  hand  is 
lifted  as  in  the  act  of  telling  something  interesting  to  her  lord.  To 
the  right  of  the  man,  in  front  of  the  sofa,  stands  a maid  arrayed  in 
a long  flowing  govm,  which  leaves  only  the  tips  of  her  shoes  visible, 
and  holds  a flagon,  shaped  like  a sodawater  bottle,  with  a long 
narrow  neck,  ready  to  replenish  the  cup  of  her  lord.  Behind  the 
mistress  there  is  a second  maid  with  a wide-mouthed  covered  jar  in 
her  hand.  In  the  second  version  the  man  holds  the  cup  in  his  right 
hand  and  a stick  or  straight  sword  in  his  left.  He  has  also  an 
elaborately- worked  belt,  and  the  trimmings  of  the  coat  and  gowns  are 
of  different  patterns.  The  lady  leans  with  her  right  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  her  lord,  and  by  her  attitude  expresses  great  solicitude 
to  please  him.  There  is  also  a third  maid,  squatting  in  front  and  ready 
to  serve  edibles  from  the  covered  tray  beside  her.  The  third  version 
is  even  more  developed.  The  screen  behind  the  sofa  is  adorned 
with  floral  designs.  The  coat  of  the  hero  and  the  gown  of  his 
lady,  and  also  that  of  her  maid,  are  set  off  with  triangular  striped 
streamers  flying  from  the  back.  The  features  of  the  lady  are  vivid 
with  life,  and  the  expression  of  endearment  on  her  face  is  admirable. 

The  second  maid  holds  a goblet,  instead  of  a jar.  ^ The  lady  has, 
instead  of  a cap,  a fillet  round  her  head  with  an  aigrette  in  front, 
and  the  maids  similar  fillets,  but  without  the  jewel.  The  third 
maid  is  replaced  by  two  bearded,  thick-lipped  negro-looking 
servants,  who  are  serving  out  dishes  from  the  covered  tray.  The 
stockings  in  the  last  two  versions  are  white.  In  two  small  panels 
the  male  figure  is  reproduced  in  company  with  another  male,  two 
jovial  companions,  engaged  in  pledging  their  faith  to  each  other 
over  a cup  of  liquor.  The  striped  stockings  are  distinctly  seen  in 
these,  as  also  a pair  of  check-pattern  trousers,  not  striped.^ 

Dr.  Bajendralal  Mitra,  from  whose  description  the  above  details  are 
taken,  thinks  that  the  figures  are  Baktrian.  But  the  streamers,  or 
banderoles,  are  Persian,  and  taken  in  connection  with  the  embassy 
picture,  it  seems  possible  that  these  panels  have  been  copied  by  native 
artists  from  a picture  of  Khosru  II.  and  his  beautiful  wife  Shirin.^ 

Cave  II.  is,  like  cave  L,  one  of  the  latest  and  richest  monasteries. 

It  is  smaller  and  somewhat  different  in  the  style  of  its  front  columns. 

The  verandah,  461  feet  long,  is  supported  in  front  by  four  pillars 
and  two  pilasters,  all  of  the  same  style,  having  a torus  and  fillet  at 
the  base,  but  no  plinth ; to  about  a fourth  up  they  have  sixteen 
sides,  above  they  have  thirty-two  flutes  with  belts  of  elaborate 
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Chapter  XIV.  tracery.  The  capitals  are  flower-shaped,  along  which  the  flutes  of 
Places  of  Interest.  column  are  continued  as  petals  : first  there  is  a deep  calyx, 

widest  near  the  bottom  and  ending  in  a double  row  of  petals ; then, 
above  a very  small  fillet  there  is  a thick  projecting  torus,  surmount- 
ed by  a bell-shaped  flower  of  about  the  same  depth  as  the  torus,  and 
on  this  rests  a thin  plain  abacus.  Over  them  runs  a plain  architrave 
on  which  the  roof  rests  and  beyond  which  it  projects  very  consider- 
ably, with  indications  of  the  patterns  in  which  it  was  once  painted. 
At  each  end  of  the  verandah  are  chambers  similar  to  those  in  cave  I., 
the  architrave  above  the  pillars  in  front  of  them  being  filled  with 
carving.  In  the  central  compartment  of  the  front  of  the  chapel,  in 
the  right  end  of  the  verandah,  is  a Naga  chief  and  attendants.  In 
that  on  the  left  end  is  a woman  and  child.  The  side  compartments 
in  both  are  occupied  by  fat  male  figures.  Each  chapel  opens  into 
an  inner  cell.  At  the  left  end  of  the  front,  in  a niche,  Shakyamuni 
squats  in  the  teaching  attitude,  and  over  each  shoulder  is  a smaller 
image.  The  cave  has  two  windows,  and  a fine  central  door  with  an 
elaborate  architrave,  at  the  bottom  of  which  are  porters  with  five- 
hooded  snake  canopies,  each  apparently  holding  a flower ; above  this, 
the  compartments  on  each  side  are  filled  with  pairs  of  standing 
figures,  male  and  female,  in  varied  attitudes  ; above  the  door  the 
figures  are  seated,  with  a single  fat  figure  in  the  centre  compart- 
ment. Outside  the  architrave  are  three  members  of  florid  tracery, 
then  a pilaster,  similar  in  style  to  the  columns  and  surmounted  by  a 
female  figure  standing  under  the  foliage  of  a tree  and  leaning  on  a 
dwarf.  Over  the  upper  architrave  is  a line  of  prostrate  figures  vrith 
what  resembles  a crown  in  the  centre.  The  hall  inside  is  forty-seven 
feet  seven  inches  wide  by  forty-eight  feet  four  inches  deep,  and  is 
supported  by  twelve  pillars  similar  to  those  in  the  last  cave,  the 
most  highly  ornamented  being  those  just  in  front  of  the  sanctuary. 
These  pillars  are  very  similar  to  those  in  cave  I.  Those  in  the  front 
row,  and  the  central  pair  in  the  back  row,  have  little  fat  dwarfs  with 
four  arms  supporting  the  corners  of  the  square  caps.  The  central 
pairs  of  pillars  in  the  back  and  front  rows  are  the  richest  in  carving, 
and  the  corner  ones  have  flutes  running  in  spirals  up  two  belts  of 
the  shaft.  The  brackets  have  cherubs  on  the  projections.  In  the 
central  panels  of  the  brackets,  in  the  back  row,  numbers  of  people 
worship  a relic  shrine ; in  those  of  the  right  side  row  are  single  fat 
figures  canopied  by  arches  rising  from  the  mouths  of  dragons ; and 
in  the  rest  are  a fat  chief,  his  wife,  and  maids.  The  pilasters  are 
beautifully  carved.  In  a line  with  the  side  aisles  in  the  back  wall 
there  are  chambers  with  two  pillars  and  pilasters  in  their  fronts.  In 
the  chamber  on  the  right,  or  east,  side  of  the  sanctuary,  are  sculp- 
tured a pair  of  portly  sitting  figures,  both  with  rich  head-dresses  : 
the  woman  holds  a child  on  her  knee,  apparently  amusing  it  with  a 
toy  held  in  her  right  hand  ; to  the  right  and  left  of  them  are  female 
slaves  with  fly-flaps,  while  one  behind  holds  a parrot  and  fruit.  Below 
are  eleven  small  figures,  some  of  them  making  rams  butt,  others 
wrestling,  and  some  playing  on  musical  instruments  for  the  child^s 
amusement.  This  is  probably  intended  to  represent  the  infancy  of 
Shakyamuni  nursed  by  his  mother  who  sits  by  his  father  Shuddho- 
dana.  In  the  upper  corners  are  representations  of  a holy  man 
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(perhaps  Asita)  giving  instruction.  In  a corresponding  compartment  Chapter  XIV. 

on  the  other  side  are  two  fat  male  figures  with  elaborate  head-  p,  ^ ^ 

dresses^  neck-chains,  and  armlets,  one  holding  an  egg-shaped  object 

in  his  hand.  The  frilled  back  to  the  head-dress  on  the  right  hand  Ajanta  Caves. 

figure  is  of  the  style  in  vogue  in  sculptures  of  about  the  fifth  or 

sixth  century  A.n.  Female  slaves  with  fly-flaps  stand  on  either  side, 

and  cherubs  with  large  wigs  appear  in  the  upper  corners.  Below 

are  two  semicircular  representations,  perhaps  meant  for  vegetables. 

Over  the  fronts  of  these  side  chapels,  in  the  back  wall,  are  also 
sculptured  groups,  the  central  one  over  the  left  chapel  having  a 
Naga  chief  and  his  family.  The  shrine  is  about  fourteen  feet  by 
eleven,  but  owing  to  the  cave  being  only  eleven  feet  five  inches 
high,  it  is  very  dark,  and  smells  strongly  of  bats.  Shakyamuni 
squats  in  the  teaching  posture  with  the  wheel  and  two  deer  in  front, 
and  behind  them,  to  the  right,  is  a woman  in  the  attitude  of  adoration 
before  a male  with  along  object  like  an  empty  bag;  to  the  left 
is  a woman  kneeling  with  a long-twisted  object,  and  behind  her  a 
kneeling  male  worshipper  round  his  head.  The  right  fly-flap-bearer 
is  richly  dressed  with  a tiara  and  a glory  round  his  head,  the  left 
one  is  Avalokiteshvara  who  has  the  top-knot  head-dress,  and  in  his 
left  hand  a bottle-shaped  object. 

Though  much  decayed,  the  paintings  have  suffered  less  during  Paintings, 
the  last  few  years  than  those  in  other  caves.  It  is  the  only  cave 
that  retains  any  painting  in  the  shrine. 

1.  Much  of  the  richly  decorated  verandah  ceiling  still  remains 
in  such  a state  that  the  pattern  can  be  made  out.  When  entire,  it 
must  have  been  remarkably  beautiful  and  delicate,  both  in  colour 
and  design.  The  spandrils  of  the  central  compartment  are  admirably 
designed,  the  one  on  the  left  with  two  floating  figures,  a man  and  a 
woman ; the  one  on  the  right  with  two  men  wrestling,  terminating 
from  the  waist  in  conventional  scroll  work.  Half  of  this  spandril 
is  drawn  in  red,  and  appears  to  have  been  left  incomplete,  although 
its  diagonal  is  treated  in  a similar  way,  half  green  and  half  gray. 

The  diagonal  spandril  to  the  floating  figures  is  entirely  destroyed. 

The  wreaths  of  leaves  and  flowers  are  admirable  specimens  of 
ornamental  art. 

2.  The  little  that  remains  of  the  painting  in  the  verandah  is 
enough  to  show  that  it  was  of  a very  high  order  as  regards  design, 
drawing,  and  colour.  Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
whole  of  the  verandah  is  exposed  to  all  changes  of  weather,  from 
the  extreme  moisture  of  the  monsoon  to  the  intense  dry  heat  of  the 
hot  season  with  its  accompanying  hot  winds,  it  is  remarkable  how 
well  the  colours  have  stood.  The  blues  are  as  vivid  now  as  they 
were  the  day  they  were  put  on.  The  back  wall  of  the  verandah  has 
suffered  much.  On  the  extreme  left,  in  the  upper  corner,  are 
two  deified  devotees  on  clouds,  having  a slightly  redder  cast  of  skin 
than  the  other  figures  in  the  composition.  Both  are  clad  in  simple 
garments  worn  like  a woman’s  robe  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder, 
one  being  of  a green  striped  material  and  the  other  gray.  The  hair 
is  gathered  into  a tuft  at  the  back  of  the  head  with  a few  tresses 
streaming  gracefully  round  it.  Neither  figure  has  a vestige  of  jewelry. 
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The  foremost  has  the  hands  represented  in  the  act  of  begging, 
adoring,  or  saluting.  The  two  figures  below  are  very  dilapidated. 
The  one  to  the  left  has  a decidedly  Egyptian  cast  of  expression,  the 
figure,  whether  man  or  woman  it  is  difficult  to  say,  probably  the  latter, 
appears  to  be  putting  on  ornaments ; one  hand  is  seen  near  the  ear, 
while  the  eyes  are  directed  to  a looking  glass,  which  is  being  held 
by  an  attendant.  To  the  right,  next  in  order,  are  two,  one  male 
and  the  other  female,  very  perfect  illustrations  of  those  quaint  little 
creatures,  half  human  half  bird  formation,  called  hinnars.  The 
male  is  playing  a blue  flute  and  the  female  blue  cymbals.  They  are 
standing  on  conventional  rocks.  Above  these  are  two  figures,  one 
a man  and  the  other  a woman.  The  man,  who  is  richly  jewelled, 
and  whose  curly  locks  fall  gracefully  round  the  head,  holds  in 
his  right  hand  a blue  lily,  while  the  left  rests  on  the  right 
shoulder  of  the  woman,  who  is  dressed  in  a blue  bodice  and  carries 
in  her  hands  a leaf -full  of  flowers.  The  strip  of  blue  below  is  a 
fragment  of  a large  sword.  Passing  to  the  right,  we  have  the  head 
and  shoulders  of  a colossal  regal  figure,  the  ornamental  head-dress 
of  which  is  admirably  drawn.  Above  are  two  kirdtas  peeping  from 
behind  rocks.  The  delicate  brushed-up  moustache  of  the  lower  is 
curious.  This  figure  is  appealing  to  the  one  above  him,  pointing 
down  with  the  right  hand,  apparently  to  the  colossal  figure  below, 
while  holding  in  his  left  a bow  and  two  arrows.  These  old  artists 
were  such  keen  observers  of  nature  that  the  smallest  detail  did  not 
escape  their  observation,  they  have  painted  the  plugs  which  are 
inserted  in  the  punctures  in  the  lobe  of  the  ear  to  prevent  them  closing. 
Next  in  order,  and  on  clouds,  is  a male  angel  with  a blue  sword  in 
the  right  hand,  while  the  left  supports  the  back  of  his  female  con- 
sort, who  is  reclining  on  a green  ledge  of  rock.  Her  right  elbow 
is  resting  on  the  man^s  shoulder  with  the  forearm  doubled  forward ; 
her  left  hand  is  slightly  raised  to  meet  the  right.  Behind  are  what 
appear  to  be  white  and  blue  clouds.  The  old  man,  leaning  to  the 
right  below  with  the  well-drawn  head  sparsely  covered  with  a 
few  gray  hairs,  the  ear  admirably  rendered,  and  the  drawing  of  the 
shoulder  and  back  well  understood,  makes  one  regret  that  so  little 
is  left  of  him.  In  front  is  a woman.  The  height  of  the  base  of  the 
picture  from  the  floor  is  seven  feet  one  inch. 

3.  The  second  fragment  is  to  the  right  of  the  door,  and  contains 
little  more  than  two  floating-  figures,  an  angel,  with  a long  thin 
sword  in  the  right  hand  and  a small  shield  in  the  left,  supporting 
another,  whose  form  is  beautifully  rounded.  Below  can  be  traced  a 
fragment  of  a turban  and  a well  drawn  hand. 

4.  In  the  third  fragment,  which  is  at  the  right  end  of  the  veran- 
dah between  the  window  and  the  wall,  are,  on  the  left,  two  Bauddha 
devotees,  who  have  attained  to  the  power  of  flying  on  the  clouds, 
and  on  the  right  two  angels  with  a regal  figure,  perhaps  of  Indra, 
in  the  middle  vdth  high  ornamental  head-dress,  to  the  left  is  Shachi 
his  wife,  and  to  the  right  a green  coloured  fly-flap-bearer. 

5.  In  the  chapel,  at  the  right  end  of  the  verandah,  are  some 
fragments  of  painting.  On  the  left  wall,  at  the  upper  left  corner,  a 
chief  sits  upon  his  throne  with  his  feet  on  a stool,  and  two  women 
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with  fly-flaps  attend  him.  To  the  right  are  a number  of  men  carry- 
ing a palanquin  or  bier  with  two  poles.  Before  it  are  three  soldiers, 
one  with  a very  long  shield.  In  front,  a light  coloured  man  with  a 
sword  prostrates  himself  towards  the  palanquin  or  else  towards  a 
green  man  in  white  drawers  in  front  of  it,  who,  with  a reddish  old 
man,  are  approaching  a large  dark-green  tree.  In  the  right  corner 
of  the  room  the  palanquin  is  again  shown  in  the  forest,  placed  on 
the  ground,  and  a lady  sits  beside  it  as  if  drowsy  or  deep  in  thought. 
To  the  left  three  people  are  lying  asleep,  and  a fourth,  a woman, 
looks  out  of  the  palanquin  in  astonishment  or  terror.  Above  the 
palanquin,  to  the  right,  is  a child,  and  a green  man  or  woman  sits 
looking  at  it,  while  it  lies  by  the  side  of  a conventional  lake  full 
of  lotus  flowers  and  geese.  Below  is  a Naga  chief  with  five  hoods 
and  a Naga  maid  with  one  hood,  seated  on  a throne.  Behind  him 
are  two  other  Naga  women  and  a third  in  front  and  below  the  pond. 
The  rest  is  destroyed. 

6.  To  the  right  of  the  cell-door,  in  the  same  apartment,  can  be 
traced  an  elephant  and  a horse.  On  the  right  hand  wall  are  also 
a few  traces  of  painting ; among  them  a chief  on  his  throne,  and 
in  front,  a figure  apparently  anointing  him.  Another  holds  a 
mirror,  and  at  a green  doorway  are  traces  of  a figure  with  a large 
oblong  shield.  In  the  left  chapel  are  some  traces  of  painting ; some 
cows,  ashoJca  flowers,  and  parts  of  figures  with  considerable  frag- 
ments of  two  long  painted  inscriptions  and  some  smaller  ones. 

7.  The  ceilings  are  the  most  complete  in  the  whole  series,  and 
though  blackened  with  smoke,  contain  many  very  interesting  pieces 
of  floral  decorations,  Nag*a  chiefs,  flying  figures,  others  with  human 
and  animal  heads,  the  lower  extremities  ending  in  scroll-work. 

8.  In  the  left  end  of  the  front  aisle,  on  the  right  of  the  cell -door, 
is  a small  scene.  A pond  is  shewn  covered  with  lotus  flowers  and 
geese.  On  the  brink  sit  a chief  or  other  great  man  and  his  wife,  and 
behind  her  to  the  right,  hangs  a long  straight  sword  in  its  scabbard 
and  a small  shield  with  it.  In  the  back-ground  are  conventional 
hills.  On  the  left  side  of  the  cell-door  is  more  hill  scenery,  and 
over  a hill  on  the  left,  comes  a man  with  a sword.  To  the  right  is 
another  carrying  two  geese,  and  below,  beside  a pond,  are  two  geese 
and  two  men  standing  in  the  water,  the  one  on  the  right  having  a 
sword  hung  by  a strap  over  his  left  shoulder;  he  is  represented 
as  lifting  water  in  his  right  hand  as  if  to  perform  the  vow  of  oblation, 
sanhalpa.  The  other,  probably  the  man  carrying  the  geese,  seems 
to  have  completed  his  vow  and  thrown  the  water  away. 

9.  Above  the  cell-door  the  painting  is  much  destroyed,  but  has 
apparently  consisted  of  two  parts.  On  the  extreme  left  a large  goose 
is  shewn  on  a seat,  and  to  the  right  is  a woman  whose  head-dress 
has  a circular  frill  behind  from  which  hang  two  quilled  or  puffed  ends 
or  banderoles.  Above  is  a green  seated  figure,  and  to  the  right  sits 
another  with  his  hands  joined,  while  a third,  in  white  clothing,  stands 
behind.  The  rest  of  the  picture  is  destroyed.  Between  two  pillars  of 
a palace  stands  a man  in  white  clothing,  resting  on  a long  stick  or 
bamboo,  with  a straight  sword  by  his  left  side ; he  is  probably  a porter. 
In  the  compartment  to  the  right,  a chief  sits  on  either  side,  the 
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one  on  fche  right  with  his  feet  on  a low  footstool,  and  beside  it  a 
dish  with  a water  lily.  He  holds  his  hands  in  the  teaching  posture. 
Behind  him  is  a blue  pillow  and  the  ornamented  comer  of  the  back 
of  the  seat.  The  chief  on  the  left  has  a highly  jewelled  tiara  with 
other  jewelry  and  holds  Up  his  left  hand.  Between  them  two  men 
sit  on  a cushion  who  may  be  their  ministers,  the  one  on  the  left 
holding  his  hand  up  as  if  in  the  act  of  speaking.  Behind  each  prince 
is  a fly-flap-bearer.  In  the  extreme  left  of  the  picture  sit  two  women_, 
and  in  the  hands  of  one  of  them  is  the  chief^s  sword.  Beside  the 
other  sit  two  more  figures. 

10.  On  the  side  of  the  pilaster  to  the  right  of  this  are  two 
women,  one  with  a cloth  across  her  bosom,  a band  about  her 
waist,  and  a flower  or  fruit  in  her  left  hand.  The  other  is  taller  and 
has  a fine  armlet  and  a waist-chain.  Her  thighs  are  apparently 
cased  in  a network  of  beads,  perhaps  the  pattern  of  a fine  muslin  robe. 

1 1 . On  the  front  of  the  pilaster  is  a small  painting  much  destroyed, 
but  enough  is  left  to  show  that  the  original  was  a very  graceful 
composition.  On  the  left  a man,  in  a waistcloth,  sits  cross-legged  on 
the  floor,  with  the  left  forearm  resting  on  the  knee,  examining 
something  in  his  right  hand.  The  pose  of  the  woman  on  the  right, 
who  is  entirely  nude,  is  admirable.  From  the  action  of  her  right 
hand  she  appears  to  be  stretching  a band,  but  from  the  action  of 
the  left  it  seems  as  if  the  material  were  rigid. ^ 

12.  Close  to  this,  the  lower  compartment  to  the  left  of  the  door 
of  the  first  cell  in  the  aisle  is  too  much  destroyed  to  be  intelligible. 
The  figures  seem  to  be  mostly  women,  four  are  in  front,  and  one  has 
apparently  been  reaching  across  the  centre  of  the  picture.  One 
above  was,  perhaps,  playing  a triangular  shaped  instrument.  Just 
above,  in  an  interior,  sits  a man,  perhaps  a chief,  on  a cushion,  and 
a woman  resting  her  left  hand  on  the  ground  is  talking  to  him.  He 
is  attended  by  a fly-flap-bearer. 

13.  Above  the  door  is  another  interior,  representing  three  apart- 
ments or  divisions  of  a hall.  In  the  middle  is  a chief,  on  a 
cushioned  seat  with  a pillow  behind  him,  over  which  is  seen  the 
corner  of  the  back  carved  with  dragons ; behind  the  head  is  a glory, 
and  his  feet  rest  on  a low  stool,  while  his  hands  are  in  the  teaching 
posture.  In  the  side  compartments  are  a fair  fly-flap -bearer  in  the 
left,  and  a dark  one  in  the  right.  In  front  of  each  sit  two  men, 
in  the  same  positions,  a fair  one  on  the  inner  side  and  a darker  on 
the  outer,  the  darker  with  higher  tiaras  than  the  fairer  ones,  who 
may  be  their  ministers. 


1 This  is  perhaps  a representation  of  the  Maghadev  birth,  Jdtalca,  of  Buddha. 
Maghadev,  the  ruler  of  the  city  of  Miyalu,  was  the  first  mortal  whose  hair  turned 
gray.  This  did  not  happen  until  he  had  reigned  252,000  years ; and,  although  he  had 
84,000  years  still  to  live,  he  was  so  struck  by  the  fleeting  nature  of  man’s  life  that  he 
made  over  his  kingdom  to  his  son  and  became  an  ascetic.  As  in  the  Bharhut 
scidpture,  where  the  story  is  also  represented,  the  king  may  be  examining  his  white 
hair  in  his  right  hand  j the  other  hand  resting,  as  it  does  in  the  Bharhut  sculpture,  on 
his  knees  (Bharhut  Stupa,  78).  An  attendant,  on  the  right,  there  also,  leans  forward 
and  draws  the  Raja’s  attention  to  something  like  a hair,  whicli  he  holds  between  his 
forefinger  and  thumb. 
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14.  In  a palace;,  above  the  last;,  a chief  sits  on  a chair  with  his 
feet  down  and  crossed  on  a footstoob  one  hand  on  his  knee^  the 
other  raised  a little,  and  a tiara  on  his  head.  On  his  left  his  wife 
sits  in  a similar  position  but  presented  more  from  the  side.  A woman 
at  her  side  rests  her  elbow  on  her  knee  and  looks  towards  the  chief. 
Behind  each  a fairer  figure  attends  as  fly-flap-bearer;,  the  left  hand 
one  with  a sect  mark  on  her  forehead^  and  the  other  with  a Persian- 
like  cap  and  holding  some  object  with  both  his  hands.  Beside  him 
is  a woman  with  a vessel  in  her  left  hand.  In  front  sits  a man^  like 
a labourer  or  ploughman,  with  a moustache,  speaking  to  the  chief,  and 
beside  him  two  others.  Beyond  the  pillar  a man  stands  with  a 
rosary  in  his  hand,  looking  up  to  a tall  woman  beyond  the  next  pillar, 
and  laughing.  She  is  dressed  like  a lady  in  much  jewelry.  Beyond 
her,  to  the  left,  is  a man  in  the  dress  usually  given  to  porters,,  and 
who  appears  to  speak  with  her. 
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15.  Below  and  between  the  doors  of  two  cells  is  another  scene. 
Near  the  centre  stands  a noble  lady  holding  some  object  in  her 
right  hand.  Before  her, to  the  left,  is  a white  dressed  beggar,  perhaps 
Asita,  with  an  umbrella  over  his  head,  into  whose  hands  she  has  given 
an  infant.  At  his  left  side  is  a chief,  with  flat- topped  crown,  who 
seems  to  listen  with  great  delight.  Behind  is  a fly-flap-bearer  also 
intently  listening.  In  the  door,  to  the  left,  is  a porter,  and  beyond 
the  door  is  another  figure  with  a beggar^s  head-dress,  but  he  is  not 
in  white.  Behind  him  are  a man  and  woman,  and  below  two  people 
speaking  to  one  another.  To  the  right  of  the  chief  lady,  stands  her 
maid  leaning  forward,  and  before  her  a boy  or  pigmy.  Behind  the 
maid,  to  the  right,  sits  a man  with  a very  large  head-dress  and 
perhaps  young  Shaky amuni  before  him.  This  picture  is  full  of  life. 
A large  piece  of  painting  below  seems  as  if  left  unfinished,  with  the- 
figures  outlined  in  red. 

16.  Over  the  cell-door  a beggar  holds  a lotus  flower  towards^ 
four  Buddhas,  and  between  the  doors  of  the  second  and  third  cells 
are  eleven  lines  of  images  of  Shakyamuni,  ten  in  each  row,  all  seated' 
on  lotuses  and  in  red  clothing.  The  last  line  seems  to  have  been  of 
a different  colour  from  the  rest. 


1 7.  On  the  back  wall,  between  the  left  chapel  and  the  antechamber,, 
a large  Shakyamuni  is  seated  under  a mango  tree,  with  an  Indra, 
on  his  right  and  a Bodhisattva  on  his  left.  His  feet  rest  on  a white* 
lotus  ; a worshipper  is- below  a little  to  the  left.  Across  the  top  are 
seven  Shakyamunis  in  various  attitudes,  each  on  a lotus,  the  stalks 
being  brought  up  from  below.  On  each  side  of  the  sacred  tree  are 
two  Shakyamunis,  the  one  pair  darker  than  the  other  and  one  of  each 
pair  in  the  same  attitude.  Below  these,  on  each  side,  were  two, 
pairs  more,  now  nearly  obliterated.  Below,  on  the  right  side,  is  a 
pale  coloured  Shakyamuni  seated  cross-legged,  his  hands  in  the 
teaching  attitude,  with  two  attendant  fly-flappers.  Below  is  a 
painted  inscription  in  letters  of  about  the  sixth  century d 


1 The  inscription  is  mutilated . As  much  of  it  as  has  been  translated  runs  : This 
is  the  dutiful  gift  of  the  reverend  Sh^kya  friar  Buddhagupta.  Whatever  be  the  merit 
of  this  let  that  be  for  all  beings 
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18.  The  roof  of  the  antechamber  to  the  shrine  is  beautifully 
decorated.  The  design  is  freely  and  boldly  painted^  and  when  seen 
under  the  conditions  in  which  it  was  intended  to  be  seen,  the  effect 
is  most  pleasing.  The  general  arrangement  is  that  of  concentric 
bands  mostly  filled  with  conventional  ornament,  with  the  exception 
of  the  outer  and  principal  one  which  partakes  more  of  a naturalistic 
treatment  of  birds,  of  the  lotus,  and  other  flowers.  The  four  corners 
are  nearly  repetitions  of  one  another.  The  two  birds,  with  the 
quaint  crests  of  conventional  scrolls  and  tails  of  the  same  character 
are  constantly  met  with,  both  carved  and  painted.  The  piece  of  fret 
is  well  drawn  in  the  portion  of  panel  at  the  end.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  small  painted  figures  of  Shakyamuni.  Among  those 
on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  shrine-door  are  fragments  of  a painted 
inscription.! 

19.  In  the  shrine,  on  the  front  wall,  on  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  door,  is  a Bodhisattva  in  the  dress  of  a chief,  like  the  right, 
hand  gatekeepers  at  Elura,  and  with  two  male  attendants.  On  the 
left  is  Avalokiteshvara  with  a jug  in  his  left  hand  and  a deer  skin  over 
his  left  shoulder.  The  side  walls  are  covered  with  Shakyamunis, 
in  three  lines  of  four  each,  with  attendants  without  fly-flaps  and  all 
with  glories.  The  roof,  which  is  twelve  feet  high,  is  also  painted. 
As  it  is  almost  totally  dark,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  original 
must  have  been  executed  by  means  of  artificial  light.  On  entering  the 
sanctuary  with  a light,  the  effect  produced  is  one  of  extreme  richness, 
the  floating  figures  in  the  spandrils  standing  out  with  startling  effect. 
These  figures  are  bringing  their  gifts  of  flowers  to  present  to  the 
gigantic  Shakyamuni  below.  The  wreath  of  flowers  is  admirably 
painted  and  the  band  of  black  and  white  with  its  varied  simple 
ornament  is  a most  happy  idea,  giving  additional  value  to  the  rest 
of  the  design.  The  eye  would  have  been  satiated  by  the  amount  of 
colour  were  it  not  for  the  relief  it  derived  from  the  imposition  of 
this  band. 

20.  On  the  back  wall  of  the  cave,  between  the  antechamber  and 
right  side  chapel  has  been  a large  figure  of  Indra  on  a hill.  On  his 
left  was  a sword-bearer,  a yellow  dwarf  at  his  foot,  and  three  other 
attendants  on  his  left.  On  his  right  were  a woman  and  another 
figure.  Above  them  is  a woman,  apparently  nearly  naked,  leaning 
to  the  left,  and  still  above  is  the  arm  of  another  better  covered. 
On  the  right  side  above  are  a cherub  and  an  angel  sailing  in  the  air 
towards  Indra^s  head. 

21.  In  the  left  back  chapel  on  the  left  hand  wall,  along  the  top 
from  left  to  right,  are  two  pairs  of  women  looking  down  from  two 
windows  upon  the  scene  below.  In  the  middle  is  a red  man  floating 
on  clouds,  and  to  the  right  a cherub  and  an  angel.  Below  are  three 
compartments  of  a building.  On  the  left  side  of  the  middle  one, 
leaning  against  the  dividing  pillar,  is  a tall  woman  of  a deep  clayey 


1 As  much  as  has  been  translated  runs  : The  charitable  assignation  of  the  Sh^kya 
mendicant  Bhadanta  Dharmadatta.  May  the  merit  of  this  be  the  cause  of  attainment 
of  supreme  knowledge  to  mother  and  father,  and  to  all  beings.  Dr.  Bh^u  Daii  in 
Jour.  Bom.  Br.  Roy.  As.  Soc.  VII.  53-64.  •’ 
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colour,  with  jewelled  head-dress  and  rich  striped  robe^  speaking  to  Chapter  XIV. 
a red  female  on  her  left.  Behind  this  one  again  is  a third  lady  of 
like  complexion  with  the  first,,  holding  up  a child  which  wears 
stockings^  and  who  seems  to  wish  to  go  to  the  first.  In  front  is  a 
fourth  passing  to  the  right  and  looking  back  to  the  first  lady.  In  the 
door  to  the  right  is  the  porter,  and  in  a door  facing  him  is  a bald 
beggar  with  a cloth  over  his  shoulders  and  another  round  his  loins, 
and  a white  coloured  disciple  carrying  a bag  and  begging  from 
the  porter.  Before  the  first  lady,  in  the  left  compartment,  are  three 
women  and  four  children  or  dwarfs.  The  fair  lady,  to  the  left, 
holds  jewelry  in  her  hand,  the  second  is  dark,  and  the  third  red 
and  holds  a flower  vessel.  The  first  boy  has  a vessel  on  his  back 
held  bj^  a string  over  his  shoulder ; the  dark  one  in  front  holds  a 
long  dish  ; the  fourth  is  white  and  has  a dark  sash  passing  over  his 
shoulders  and  under  and  over  his  arms.  Behind  all  stands  the 
porter  in  white  clothes,  with  a finger  of  his  left  hand  raised  and  the 
palm  of  the  right  held  out,  as  if  explaining. 

22.  On  the  right  side  of  this  chapel  the  same  tall  lady  seems  to 
reappear  in  the  left  side  of  the  central  compartment,  her  right  hand 
raised,  and  the  left  across  the  body.  Behind  her  are  four  women 
in  line,  two  of  them  beyond  the  pillar,  and  the  front  one  of  a dark 
gTeen  complexion.  The  next  two  are  fair  ; the  third  clasps  the  pillar ; 
and  the  fourth  is  reddish,  with  a white  bodice.  In  front  of  the 
green  maid  is  another  reddish  maid  her  person  covered,  and  holding 
up  a box ; and  behind  her  is  a boy  or  dwarf.  Before  the  fourth 
woman  is  another  dwarf  female  with  a bag  in  her  hand ; and  behind 
all,  on  the  right,  is  a white-vested  porter  with  a stick  in  his  hand, 
and  with  a long  pointed  moustache.  On  the  left  are  a white  and  a green 
woman,  and  in  front  a red  and  a green  female  dwarf.  In  the  hands 
of  the  latter,  who  looks  back  towards  the  lady,  is  a flower  tray.  To 
the  left  of  these  is  a man  dressed  in  light  coloured  clothes,  who  is 
addressing  them.  Above,  in  the  centre,  two  ladies  and  a boy  look 
from  a window ; to  the  right  is  a cherub  and  an  angel ; and  to  the 
left  a peaked  roof. 

23.  The  ceiling  of  this  small  chamber  is  painted  with  great  taste. 

The  general  arrangement  is  similar  to  the  central  area  in  all  the 
other  roofs,  consisting  of  bands  between  concentric  circles  inscribed 
in  a square.  The  outermost  band  is  composed  of  diamond-shaped 
forms,  filled  in  with  grotesque  heads.  These  forms  are  connected  by 
jewelled  bosses,  from  which  radiates  floriated  work.  The  next  band 
is  filled  in  with  conventional  foliage  most  beautifully  and  delicately 
drawn,  golden  in  tone,  on  a black  ground.  Then  comes  a band 
with  a procession  of  geese,  the  interspaces  filled  with  difi:erent 
coloured  flowers,  also  on  a black  ground.  If  this  band  is  carefully 
examined  all  round,  it  will  be  seen  how  pleasingly  the  space  has 
been  filled,  how  varied  is  the  action  of  each  bird,  and  how  well  has 
been  rendered  the  peculiar  characteristic  movements  of  the  goose. 

This  band  alone  will  give  a fair  notion  of  the  amount  of  observation 
required  before  a result  so  admirable  could  have  been  attained.  In 
the  centre  of  the  design  was  a rosette,  the  idea  taken  from  the  lotus. 

Taking  the  corners  of  the  square  diagonally,  the  triangular  spaces 
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of  two  are  filled  with  grotesque  heads  with  grinning  faces,,  large* 
tusks^  and  twisted  horns.  On  either  side  of  each  head  is  floriated 
work^  springing  from  other  grotesque  heads,,  which  are  well  worth 
study.  The  ornament  of  the  third  triangular  space  is  composed 
of  a human-bodied  creature^  struggling  with  a dragon,  both  of 
which  terminate  in  floriated  work.  The  colour  and  drawing  have- 
considerably  faded.  The  ornament  filling  the  fourth  space  is 
admirably  designed  and  drawn,  consisting  of  a dragon  attacked 
by  another  mythological  animal.  The  bodies  of  both  are  partly 
covered  by  scales  and  they  end  in  floriated  work,  very  similar  to 
the  conventional  foliage  employed  to  represent  the  mantling  in^ 
heraldry  during  the  middle  ages. 

24.  In  the  corresponding  chapel,  to  the  right  of  the  shrine,  are- 
two  painted  scenes,  in  which  the  principal  figures  are  represented 
in  the  sam©  light,  red  ochry  tints  on  a dark  ground,  as  those  in  the 
chapel  just  described  : perhaps  they  are  of  later  date  than  the  other 
paintings.  On  the  left  side  are  five  female  figures  among  hills;  the 
first,  on  the  left,  in  a very  thin  dress,  stands  just  before  a plantain 
tree  ; the  second  and  third  have  curious  circular  head-dresses,  like 
that  of  the  lady  sculptured  on  the  adjoining  back  wall  of  the  room. 
The  first  has  a bag,  the  second  a casket,  perhaps  containing  relics,, 
and  at  their  feet  sit  four  small  figures  like  boys,  but  with  women^s 
head-dresses.  The  third  lady  has  some  small  object  in  her  left 
hand.  The  fourth  wears  a tiara  and  leads  by  the  hand  a child 
carrying  a stick,  while  a bigger  one  follows.  Above  the  picture,, 
on  the  left,  are  two  devotees  in  the  clouds  with  their  hands  joined  ; 
in  the  centre  is  a conventional  cave  ; and  on  the  right  are  two  flying 
figures. 

25.  The  right  side  of  the  room  is  painted  in  the  same  style.  A 
chief,  on  the  left,  sits  on  a circular  mat,  and  a tall  fly-flapper  with  a 
round  head-dress  stands  on  his  left.  From  the  right  two  ladies, 
approach,  naked  to  the  waist,  the  last  bearing  a flower-tray,  and 
behind  her  is  a plantain  tree.  Between  the  fly-flapper  and  these  is 
a man  carrying  a bow  and  hastening  towards  the  chief,  while  he  looks; 
round  and  speaks  to  the  woman.  Below  stands  another  fly-flapper,, 
also  a woman,  and  beside  her  are  three  children,  one  carrying  some 
large  object.  On  the  left,  below  the  chief,  are  three  men,  one  bearing 
a cock  or  other  bird.  Above,  on  the  right,  are  parts  of  two  figures  in 
the  clouds,  one  with  a flower ; and  on  the  left  a fat  figure  looking- 
towards  the  sculpture  on  the  back  wall. 

26.  The  ceiling  of  this  small  room  is  an  admirable  specimen  of 
ornamental  design,  especially  the  four  spandrils,  each  differently 
designed  with  a monster  ending  in  floriated  scrolls,  a treatment 
characteristic  also  of  Roman,  mediseval,  and  renaissance  art.  The 
Buddhists^  love  of  variety,  as  exemplified  in  these  spandrils,  affords, 
a good  lesson  to  a modern  ornamentist,  who  would  be  satisfied  with 
designing  one  spandril  only,  and  filling  the  rest  by  stencilling 
or  some  other  mechanical  means.  Were  there  nothing  left  of  the 
paintings  but  these  two  small  ceilings,  they  would  be  enough  to 
show  the  very  high  state  to  which  decorative  art,  both  in  design  and 
execution,  had  reached  during  the  age  of  Buddhism. 
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27.  To  the  right  of  the  back  pilaster^,  in  the  right  side  aisle  of 
the  hall^  is  a spotted  deer  standing  on  the  edge  of  a conventional 
river  ; and  again^  in  the  river,  is  a man  hanging  over  the  back  of  the 
deer  who  is  carrying  him  across.  Above  this  the  painting  is  too 
much  defaced  to  be  made  ont,  except  that  another  deer  appears.^ 

28.  The  remainder  of  this  wall  bears  one  of  the  most  interesting 
groups  of  pictures  left  in  the  caves.  Below,  between  the  second 
and  third  cell- doors,  is  a chief ^s  retinue.  He  goes  out  on  a large 
elephant,  the  umbrella  of  state  over  his  head,  and  the  goad  in 
his  hand ; behind  him  is  an  attendant  with  the  fly-flap ; at  his 
side  goes  a smaller  elephant,  with  a rider  now  defaced ; and  before 
it  walks  a man  with  some  load  in  a bag  on  his  back.  In  front  to 
the  left  flve  horses,  two  of  them  green,  advance,  the  men  on  the 
green  horses  looking  back  to  the  chief.  There  are  also  fourteen  men 
on  foot,  of  whom  eleven  seem  to  be  soldiers,  some  carrying  oblong 
shields,  and  three  round  shields  with  a great  grinning  Horgon  face 
painted  on  the  front  of  each.  Two  above,  on  the  extreme  left, 
have  swords  in  scabbards  j nine  others  have  Nepal  swords,  but  very 
long*  j other  two  men  play  flutes  j and  one  beats  a drum. 

29.  Between  the  first  and  second  cell-doors,  below,  is 
represented,  with  a conventionalism  worthy  of  the  Chinese,  a river 
with  many  fish  and  shells  in  it.  A boat  v/ith  three  masts,  a jib  sail, 
and  an  oar  behind,  and  filled  towards  the  stern  with  ten  earthen 
jars,  carries  a man  in  it  with  long  hair,  who  is  praying.  In  the 
heaven  behind,  the  Moon,  a figure  with  a crescent  behind  him,  is 
represented  as  comiug  to  him,  followed  by  another  figure.  A Naga 
chief  and  his  wife  in  the  water  seem  to  draw  the  boat  back ; and 
in  the  water  below,  is  another  figure  with  a human  head  and  long 
tail.  On  the  left,  on  the  shore,  to  which  the  boat  is  going,  is  a 
Buddha  and  a figure  worshipping  him. 

30.  Above  the  third  cell- door  a lady  looks  from  a balcony 
towards  the  right.  In  28,  to  the  left,  above  the  horseman,  a chief, 
and  a man  on  each  side  of  him,  sit  on  a couch  talking,  and  two  others 
sit  below,  one  of  them  apparently  explaining  something  to  the  chief 
before  whom  he  sits.  Behind  the  chief  stand  two  women,  one  with 
a fly-flap,  and  a third  on  the  extreme  left  stands  behind  the  seated 
man.  In  a balcony,  to  the  right,  two  ladies  sit  talking,  and  in  the 
court  below  is  a horse ; on  the  roof  of  the  balcony  is  another 
horse.  The  horse  seems  to  be  a connecting  link  among  these 
pictures  and  appears  six  times.  In  a palace,  again  to  the  right  and 
on  the  left  side  of  the  central  cell-door,  a chief  sits  on  a cushioned 
seat  holding  a flower  in  his  right  hand.  Behind  him  stand  four 
ladies,  one  holding  a flower  in  her  hand,  and  all  with  deep  bracelets, 
robes,  and  rich  jewelry.  On  the  chief’s  left  a man  sits  below,  and 
in  front  to  the  left  is  another  man  with  a fillet  and  necklace  ; while 
a third  comes  in  dressed  in  blue  blouse  and  Persian  head-dress,  and 
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1 This  is  perhaps  meant  to  represent  one  of  the  ten  deer  births  of  Buddha.  The 
Bharhut  Stupa  has  a sculpture  inscribed  with  the  wwds  Miga  Jdtaha  or  deer  birth. 
Bharhut  Stupa,  51. 
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Chapter  XIV.  apparently  addresses  the  chief,  perhaps  respecting  the  horse  outside. 

Places  oTinterest  described,  a chief  or  great  man  and  perhaps  his 

minister,  are  represented  sitting  talking  together.  Before  them 

Ajanta  Caves,  another  man  apparently  addressing  them.  Two  women  are 

Cave  II.  seated  in  front,  and,  at  the  chieBs  left,  the  back  of  one  is  turned  to 

the  spectator  showing  well  how  her  hair  is  dressed.  Behind  the 
chief  are  two  women  standing,  one  with  a fly-flap,  and  inside  the 
door,  to  the  left,  another  stands  looking  at  the  scene.  Behind  the 
man  who  sits  before  the  two  principal  personages,  stands  another  with 
fillet,  jewelled  necklace,  and  a scanty  blue  cloth  about  his  loins,  and 
just  behind  him,  the  horse  stands  on  the  roof  of  the  balcony  already 
mentioned.  Above  this  two  men  sit  on  ^ass  or  on  a green  carpet, 
and  before  them  is  a long  board  with  a line  down  the  middle  of  it 
and  divided  into  twelve  squares  across,  twenty-four  in  all.  To 
the  right  of  the  board  some  great  man  sits  with  another  beyond  him. 
Right  in  front  a woman  is  seated,  looking  towards  the  first  of  these 
two.  A space  about  a foot  wide,  with  rock  in  it,  over  a horse 
facing  the  next,  divides  this  from  the  following  palace  scene.  In  it 
some  important  personage  sits  on  a low  seat  and  another  on  his  right 
on  a chintz -covered  cushion.  To  their  right  sits  a Naga  chief 
and  speaks  to  the  man  on  the  seat,  while  the  other  listens.  Two 
women  also  sit  behind  the  Naga  chief  and  listen.  In  a balcony, 
to  the  right,  and  a little  above,  are  two  women  and  a boy,  and  in  a 
window  below,  a man  and  woman  are  seated.  To  the  right  of  this 
is  a door,  in  front  of  which  is  a horse  ridden  by  a man,  and  beyond 
the  horse  steps  lead  to  the  palace,  up  which  the  man  is  represented 
as  having  ridden.  Below  the  stair,  and  to  the  right,  is  a shed 
and  a lady  swinging  herself  in  it,  while  another,  or  the  same,  leans 
against  a pillar  of  the  shed  and  speaks  to  a man  or  woman  who 
leads  a horse  towards  her  from  the  left ; the  horse  being  at  the 
upper  right  hand  side  of  the  second  cell- door.  A little  to  the  right 
of  the  lady  in  the  swing,  on  some  raised  place,  sit  a Naga  chief  with 
five  snake  hoods  and  his  minister  with  three.  The  chief  stretches 
his  right  hand  towards  four  ladies,  who  address  him  from  the  left, 
while  the  minister  inclines  his  head  towards  them  as  if  pleased. 
Above  the  swing,  stretching  to  the  roof  of  the  cave,  is  a scene  in 
which  sits  a Naga  chief  to  the  right  and  his  wife  on  his  right ; a 
woman  stands  behind  each.  Two  men  sit  before  the  chief  on  the 
left,  one  of  them  on  a seat ; and  to  the  right  are  a Naga  woman,  and 
a Naga  man  with  two  snake  hoods  over  his  head.  Outside,  to  the 
right,  sit  other  two  men,  just  over  the  other  Naga  chief  and  his 
minister.  All  these  attendants  sit  in  a circle  round  the  central 
Naga  chief  and  his  wife. 

31.  To  the  right  of  the  last  are  two  disciples  following  a beggar. 
Above  are  two  holy  men  flying  in  the  air.  A man  approaches  to 
worship  the  beggar  with  a water-pot  in  his  hand.  Behind  him  are 
two  others  bearing  flower  trays,  and  with  them  stand  three  women, 
all  paying  reverence  to  the  beggar.  To  the  right  of  this  and 
between  it  and  the  pilaster  is  a building. 

32.  Below  the  beggar  in  the  last,  and  to  the  right  at  the  Naga 
chief  and  his  minister  in  the  one  before,  are  two  women  with  five 
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musicians^  one  playing  on  large  cymbals^  one  on  the  concb^  one  Chapter  XIV. 

blowing  a long  straight  trumpet,  one  beating  a drum  hung  by  a pieces  oTlnterest. 

cord  over  his  shoulders.  It  is  not  clear  what  the  fifth,  who  has  a 

moustache,  plays  upon.  Another  man,  in  a blue  and  white  waistcloth,  Ajanta  Caves. 

stands  before  the  first  two  women.  ‘ 


33.  Under  the  preceding  scenes,  stretching  from  the  first  to  the 
second  cell- door,  is  a series  of  pictures  just  over  the  ship  in  29,  which 
seem  intended  as  representations  of  what  went  on  outside  the  palace 
walls,  while  what  has  been  depicted  above  is  laid  within.  Under  the 
Naga  chief  and  his  minister  is  the  great  door  of  a palace  in  which 
two  women  are  represented,  the  one  on  the  right  wearing  a petti- 
coat striped  blue  and  black,  and  holding  a bason  in  her  hands  at 
which  the  other  looks.  To  the  left  of  the  door,  and  a little  lower, 
a great  man  and  his  companions  advance  towards  it,  his  left  hand 
laid  on  that  of  his  attendant.  The  first,  near  the  door,  looks  back 
and  carries  an  oblong  shield  and  the  usual  blue  Nepalese  sword. 
Two  follow  close  behind  him,  one  also  looking  back  towards  the 
big  man.  Beyond  these  stands  another,  also  looking  towards  him. 
Then  comes  the  principal  personage  and  an  attendant  on  either 
side,  while  in  front  is  a servant  with  blue  loincloth  carrying  a 
loaded  tray.  Behind  follow  two  women,  one  with  a striped  petti- 
coat, the  other  with  a double  fillet  or  snood  in  her  hair.  And  in 
the  compartments  of  a balcony  above  sit  three  figures,  perhaps 
musicians.  To  the  left,  in  a house,  two  women,  one  at  least  of  high 
rank,  sit  talking,  while,  from  within,  a lady  comes  with  a heaped 
bason,  and  in  front  of  her  another  descends  the  steps  which  are  just 
at  the  heels  of  the  great  man’s  retinue  above  described.  To  the 
right  side  of  the  palace  door,  and  at  the  edge  of  the  door  of 
the  first  cell,  is  another  house  in  which  is  seen  a beggar  on  a seat. 
To  his  left  sits  another,  perhaps  his  disciple.  Before  the  first,  and 
to  the  left,  are  seven  men,  and  in  the  foreground  two  women,  all 
seated  with  their  hands  clasped.  The  second  man  is  distinguished 
by  a fillet  in  his  hair  and  he  and  another  sit  on  blue  cushions,  the 
rest  on  the  ground.  The  beggar  is  giving  them  a sermon,  to  which 
all  listen  attentively.  On  the  right  of  the  first  cell-door  sit  a 
great  man  and  his  wife,  and  two  women  stand  behind  them,  one 
with  a fly-flap. 

34.  On  the  front  of  the  pilaster  has  been  a tall  male  figure  with 
bare  legs,  a woman  on  his  left  and  a fat  dwarf  on  his  right. 

35.  On  the  end  of  the  front  aisle,  in  the  upper  left  corner,  a 
chief  sits  in  his  palace,  holding  a naked  straight  sword  across  in 
front  of  him.  At  his  left  kneels  a lady  and  her  maid,  the  lady  with 
rich  waistbelt.  The  maid  leans  her  head  against  her  hand  as  if  in 
sorrow,  the  elbow  resting  on  her  knee.  Before  the  chief  to  the 
right  and  similarly  dressed,  another  kneeling  lady  lays  her  hands 
on  his  feet,  and  touches  the  ground  with  her  head  as  if  earnestly 
pressing  some  request.  Beyond  her,  a red-skinned  lady  raises  her 
hands  to  her  face  as  if  saluting,  asking  pardon,  or  beseeching  favour, 
and  to  the  right,  a man  in  white-and-blue  striped  kirtle  goes  out  of 
the  palace.  Outside  a tall  man  stands  with  a rod  or  spear  in  his 

> hand  and  in  striped  waistcloth.  Behind  him  sits  a woman  in  green 
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clotliing,  and  in  the  background  is  another  standing  figure.  The 
rest  of  the  picture  to  the  right  is  destroyed.  Below,  on  the  left 
side,  has  been  another  palace  scene.  In  it  a chief  is  seated  with  his 
feet  on  a footstool.  On  his  right  sits  a woman  in  bodice  and  rich 
head-dress,  and  behind  him  another,  of  reddish  complexion  plying  a 
square  mat  fan,  is  seen  to  the  right  of  his  head  as  if  bent  round  by  the 
action.  On  his  left  a maid  enters  in  white  bodice,  while  another 
figure  stood  in  front,  but  is  destroyed.  Behind  the  chief  is  a shaven- 
headed fair-skinned  old  Brahman  or  beggar  in  light  pale  green 
clothes.  Behind  him  a woman  in  blue-and-white  striped  petticoat 
leans  against  the  pillar,  and  in  the  foreground  sit  a lady  and  maid, 
apparently  the  same  who  appear  to  the  left  above. 

36.  On  the  extreme  right,  at  the  edge  of  the  cell-door,  a richly 
dressed  half-naked  lady  holds  a chased  vessel  hung  by  three 
chains.  In  front  of  her  appears  the  head  of  another ; below  can  be 
traced  an  elephant  and  two  men  beyond  it ; a human  figure  in  a 
recess ; and  the  heads  of  a red  and  a green  horse. 

37.  To  the  right  of  the  door  sits  a chief  on  a couch,  with  his  feet 
on  a stool  and  his  hands  in  the  teaching  attitude.  Behind  him,  a 
woman  holds  a fly-flap ; to  his  right  a pale  figure,  with  peaked 
Persian  cap,  ear  jewels,  and  full  clothing,  holds  a dish  in  the 
left  hand ; and  behind  is  a yellow  woman  with  a fly-flap.  Below 
this,  and  in  front  of  the  chief,  two  yellow-skinned  men  are  seated 
wearing  a shouldercloth  and  waistcloth,  but  with  crowns,  and  rings 
on  their  arms  and  wrists,  though  without  pearls  or  other  jewels. 
They  seem  to  address  the  chief,  while  between  them  and  him  sits  an 
ill-drawn  pink  figure  apparently  interpreting.  Below  is  a seated 
maid  servant.  Under  this  there  seem  to  have  been  elephants. 

38.  On  the  return  of  the  front  wall  is  a tall  male  figure,  with  a 
woman  on  his  left  and  two  men  on  his  right,  among  mountain 
scenery. 

Cave  III,  is  a small  monastery  higher  up  the  rock  than  cave  II.  It 
is  unfinished.  The  verandah,  twenty-nine  feet  by  seven,  is  supported 
by  four  pillars  and  two  pilasters,  only  blocked  out.  An  entrance 
has  been  made  for  the  hall,  but  little  of  it  has  been  dug.  There  is 
also  a beginning  of  an  under-storey. 

Cave  IV.  (Pergusson’s  No.  3)  is  the  largest  monastery  of  the  series. 
The  verandah  is  about  eighty-seven  feet  long,  I If  wide,  and  sixteen 
feet  high,  supported  by  eight  octagonal  columns  with  plain  bracket 
capitals.  There  is  a room  ten  feet  by  8 4 at  each  end,  entered  by  a 
small  door  with  three  steps.  The  cave  has  had  a facade  outside, 
carved  with  temple -window  ornaments  containing  figures  of  a 
Buddha.  The  windows  are  surrounded  by  neat  tracery  with  a woman 
and  attendant  at  the  bottom  of  each  jamb.  The  hall  is  entered  by 
one  central  and  two  side  doors,  and  has  two  windows  between  the 
doors.  The  large  door,  though  considerably  damaged  to  about  two 
feet  above  the  floor,  to  which  depth  the  cave  was  long  filled  with 
earth,  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  in  the  whole  series  j generally 
it  resembles  that  of  cave  II.  but  no  description  can  do  justice  to 
its  details.  The  gatekeepers  were  women  attended  by  dwarfs. 
The  upper  compartment  of  the  architrave  on  the  right  contains  a 
bull,  lying  much  as  the  nandi  does  before  Shaiv  temples ; and  on 
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the  upper  member  of  the  cornice^  at  the  extreme  rights  two  monkeys 
are  carved.  The  frieze  is  ornamented  by  five  models  of  the  temple- 
window_,  three  containing  Buddhas,  and  the  end  ones,  pairs  of  human 
figures.  At  the  upper  corners  of  the  door  are  figures  somewhat 
like  goats  rampant  facing  each  other,  and  which  have  had  riders, 
but  they  are  broken.  To  the  right  of  the  door,  and  between  it 
and  the  architrave  of  the  window,  there  is  a large  compartment 
sculptured  with  a variety  of  figures  at  the  side,  and  in  the  middle  a 
large  one  of  Padmapani,  the  Bodhisattva  of  Amitabha,  the  fourth 
Dnijdni  or  divine  Buddha,  the  same  who  is  supposed  to  be  incarnate 
in  the  Dalai  Lama  of  Lhasa ; both  arms  are  broken,  but  the  figure 
of  Amitabha  Buddha  is  on  his  forehead.  The  head  is  surrounded 
by  a glory,  and  the  remains  of  the  lotus  may  be  traced  on  his  left 
hand.  The  compartments,  four  on  each  side,  represent  the  Bauddha 
Litany.  This  may  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  the  late  age  of 
this  cave  approaching  to  those  of  the  Dhedvada  at  Elura  and  cave 
VII.  at  Aurangabad.^  There  are  also  pieces  of  sculpture  very 
similar  to  this,  b^ehind  one  of  the  relic  shrines  in  the  monastery  to  the 
right  of  the  temple,  and  in  some  of  the  smaller  caves  at  Kanheri, 
and  here,  two  versions  outside  the  facade  of  cave  XXVI.,  as  well 
as  a painted  one  in  cave  XVII.  Above  this  is  a small  horse-shoe- 
shaped compartment  with  a Buddha  sitting  inside. 
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* Avalokiteshvar  ( ‘ the  manifested  lord ’ or  ‘the  compassionate  lord’)  Bodhisattva, 
so  often  mentioned  by  the  Chinese  pilgrims  Fah-Hian  and  Hiwen  Thsang,  is  regarded 
as  the  protector  of  the  world  and  the  lover  and  saviour  of  men,  and  accordingly 
invoked  in  all  cases  of  danger  and  distress.  He  is  apparently  identical  with 
PadmapAni  (the  bearer  of  the  lotus),  of  Nepalese  mythology,  and  is  also,  known 
by  the  names  of  Kamali,  Padmahasta,  PadmAkara,  KamalapAni,  Kamalahasta, 
KamalAkara,  AryAvalokiteshvara,  Arydvalokeshvara,  and  LokanAtha,  and  by  the 
Chinese  as  Kwan-tseu-tsai,  Kwan-shai-yin  and  ‘the  Great  Compassionate  Kw^yin. ’ 
His  worship  had  an  early  origin  in  India.  He  is  always  represented  in  Indian 
sculptures  holding  a lotus  stalk  in  one  hand,  with  an  opening  bud,  and  generally 
with  a rosary  or  jewel  in  the  other.  His  hair  is  abundant  and  fails  in  ringlets  on 
his  shoulders,  and  on  his  forehead  is  a small  figure  of  AmitAbha  Buddha  the  lord  of 
Sukhdvati,  or  the  Western  Happy  Land,  and  who  is  the  fourth  Dnyani  Buddha, 
corresponding  to  Gautama  among  the  Manushi  Buddhas.  Padmapani  is  represented 
as  the  mental  son  and  executive  minister  of  AmitAbha.  His  Litany  reads  : ‘ Hail  ! 
Great  Compassionate  Avalokiteshvara  Bodhisattva.  Thou,  our  omnipotent  and. 
omniscient  Avalokiteshvara,  who  hast  perfected  wonderous  merit,  and  art  possessed 
of  great  mercy,  who,  in  virtue  of  thine  infinite  power  and  wisdom,  art  manifested 
throughout  the  universe  for  the  defence  and  protection  of  all  creatures,  and  who 
leadest  all  to  the  attainment  of  boundless  wisdom  and  teachest  them  the  r5le  of  divine 

sentences.  Thou  who  protectest  us  ever  from  the  evil  ways  of  birth, . . .. 

who  dispellest  troubles,  evil  diseases  and  ignorance,  who,.^  by  thy  power  of  spiritual 
perception,  art  able  to  appear  always  to  answer  prayer,,  causing  that  which  is  desired 

to  be  brought  about we  adore  and  worship  thee  .........  All  hail ! 

Great  Compassionate  PadmapAni  Bodhisattva,  MahAsattva  ! From  the  devouring 
fire,  merciful  one,  deliver  us  ! From  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  merciful  one,  deliver 
us  ! From  captivity  and  slavery,  merciful  one,  deliver  us.  From  shipwreck, 
compassionate  lord,  deliver  us.  From  wild  beasts,  from  poisonous  and  from  enraged 
animals.  Great  Compassionate  Lord,  deliver  us.  From  disease,  and  death.  Great 
Compassionate  Lord,  deliver  us.  Hail ! PadmapAni  Bodhisattva  ! Hail  ! Amitdbha 
Buddha.’  This  stone  Litany  is  repeated  elsewhere  in  the  caves  of  Western  India,  but 
in  no  instance  on  so  large  a scale  or  better  executed  than  in  cave  VII,  at  Aurangabad. 
In  cave  III.  at  Elura  it  appears  on  the  front  wall  on  a small  scale,  with  only  one 
suppliant  in  each  case,  without  the  small  figures  of  PadmapAni  flying  to  his  aid  and 
the  whole  is  somewhat  obliterated  ; and  in  a cell  on  the  south  side  of  cave  IV.  half 
of  another  copy  remains.  It  also  appears  in  more  than  one  of  the  Kanheri  caves.. 
Burgess’  Arch,  Siir,  Rep.  Ill,  75,76, 
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Chapter  XIV.  Except  traces  of  a small  fragment  in  very  brilliant  colonrs  on 
Places  of  Interest.  roof  of  the  verandah  to  the  right  of  the  central  door,  there 

is  no  painting  in  the  cave.  Portions  of  the  roof  inside  appear 
as  if  a layer  of  the  rock  had  fallen  off  near  the  front,  and  the 
workmen  had  began  to  smooth  it  again  from  the  back.  It  was 
never  finished.  The  antechamber  is  twenty-one  feet  by  thirteen. 
On  each  side  of  the  shrine-door  is  a large  standing  Shakyamuni,  and 
on  each  end  wall  of  the  antechamber  are  two  similar  figures  j but, 
with  the  shrine  and  cells,  it  is  much  infested  with  bats.  The 
Shakyamuni  in  the  shrine  is  in  the  usual  teaching  posture,  the  left 
hand  attendant  holding  a lotus  in  his  left  hand.  The  wheel  and 
deer  are  in  front,  and  a group  of  worshippers  are  gathered  at 
each  corner  of  the  throne.  The  hall  is  eighty-seven  feet  square, 
and  is  supported  by  twenty- eight  columns,  three  feet  two  inches  to 
three  feet  three  inches  in  diameter,  of  the  same  style  as  in  the 
verandah,  plain,  and  without  the  elaborate  tracery  in  caves  1.  and  II., 
but  with  a deep  architrave  over  them,  as  in  the  Ghatotkach  cave, 
which  raises  the  roof  of  the  cave  considerably.  The  front  aisle  is 
ninety-seven  feet  long  and  has  a cell  at  each  end. 


Cave  V.  ^ Cave  V.  is  the  beginning  of  a monastery,  the  verandah  of  which 

is  45^  feet  by  eight  feet  eight  inches.  Of  the  four  pillars,  only  one 
is  nearly  finished,  and  it  is  of  the  same  style  as  those  of  the  last 
cave,  only  shorter  and  with  a square  base.  The  door  has  an 
architrave  round  it,  divided  into  six  compartments  on  each  side,  and 
each  filled  by  a pair  of  standing  figures  in  various  attitudes.  In 
the  lintel  are  nine  divisions,  the  central  one  with  a Buddha  and 
attendants,  and  the  others  with  pairs  of  seated  figures.  Two  very 
neat  colonettes  support  the  frieze  in  which  are  five  temple-window 
ornaments.  Outside  is  a roll-pattern  and  a border  of  leaves.  At 
the  upper  corners  these  are  carried  outwards,  so  as  to  surround  a 
woman  standing  on  a dragon  under  foliage  of  the  ashoka  and 
mango,  and  attended  by  a dwarf.  The  left  window  is  also  richly 
carved,  but  scarcely  any  progress  has  been  made  inside. 

Cave  VI.  Cave  VI.,  perhaps  one  of  the  latest  in  the  series,  is  a two-storied 

monastery.  Irom  the  lower  storey  the  whole  of  the  verandah  has 
fallen  away.  The  outer  wall  is  panelled  under  the  four  large  windows 
which  light  a hall,  fifty-three  feet  four  inches  wide  and  fifty-four 
feet  ten  inches  deep,  the  front  and  back  aisles  being  about  seventy- 
one  feet  long,  with  chambers  at  the  ends  of  each  eight  feet  by  ten. 
This  cave  has  been  used  as  a cook-room  and  is  much  ruined.  The 
columns  are  arranged  in  four  rows  of  four  each,  sixteen  in  all, 
but  only  seven  are  now  standing  with  four  thin  pilasters  in  the  lines 
of  the  rows  on  each  wall.  Five  columns  have  fallen  within  the  last 
forty  years.  Between  the  pilasters  are  three  chambers  on  each  side, 
each  fully  eight  feet  by  nine,  and  all  with  niches  in  their  back  walls. 
The  pillars  are  about  thirteen  feet  high  without  bases,  plain  octagons 
to  about  three-fourths  of  their  height,  and  above  that  sixteen-sided, 
with  a cincture  under  a sixteen-sided  fillet  at  the  top  j imitation  beams, 
two  or  three  inches  deep,  run  from  one  pillar  to  another.  The  columns 
in  front  of  the  antechamber  are  not  unlike  those  in  the  porticos  of 
cave  yil.  The  antechamber  is  thirteen  feet  four  inches  deep,  and 
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tlie  sanctuary  is  ten  feet  by  15J.  The  figure  of  Shakyamnni,  which  has 
apparently  been  painted  blue^  is  seated  in  the  teaching  attitude,  on 
a pedestal  three  feet  high,  with  the  wheel  and  small  deer  in  front  and 
supported  at  the  corners  by  lions  : the  usual  attendants  are  wanting. 
It  is  separate  from  the  back  wall,  along  the  upper  part  of  which  is  a 
recess^  The  door  to  the  sanctuary  is  slightly  arched  with  dragons 
at  the  spring  of  the  arch,  and  a Naga  figure  with  two  attendants 
under  the  centre  of  it.  The  stair  in  the  front  aisle,  leading  to  the 
upper  storey,  has  been  broken  away  below.  It  lands  in  the  verandah 
above.  This  verandah  has  been  supported  by  four  columns  and 
two  pilasters,  of  which  only  one  remains.  Above  the  stair  landing, 
many  small  Buddhas  and  two  relic  shrines  are  carved  on  the  walls. 
Outside  the  verandah  are  chapels  with  sculptured  Buddhas.  There 
are  also  at  each  end  of  the  verandah  open  chambers  with  carved 
pillars,  and  inside  the  chambers  are  rooms,  each  eleven  feet  by 
nine.  The  hall  is  fifty-three  feet  wide  by  fifty  feet  deep  and  11 J 
high,  supported  by  twelve  plain  columns,  enclosing  the  usual  square 
area.  The  pillars  have  square  bases  and  octagonal  shafts,  changing 
to  square  under  the  bracket  capitals,  which  are  sculptured^  with 
figures  of  Shakyamuni  in  small  recesses.  Opposite  the  central  inter- 
space of  each  side  and  at  the  end  of  the  left  aisle  are  chambers  or 
chapels  with  pillars  in  front,  each  leading  to  an  inner  cell.  There 
are  also  three  cells  on  each  side,  and  one  at  the  end  of  the  right 
aisle.  Over  the  chapel,  in  the  left  end  of  the  front  aisle,  the  frieze 
is  carved  with  elephants,  spiritedly  cut,  one  of  them  killing  a tiger. 
A portion  of  the  right  aisle  has  never  been  cleared  to  the  level 
of  the  floor.  The  antechamber  is  sixteen  feet  by  8J.  The  plain 
octagon  pillars  in  front  of  it  have  each  a goat-rampant  bracket. 
This  room  has  tall  standing  Buddhas,  carved  in  recesses,  on  each 
side  of  the  shrine-door.  On  the  right  end  are  two  such  figures 
with  a group  of  worshippers  between ; and  on  the  left  side  is  one 
tall  Buddha  and  three  smaller  standing  and  three  squatting  ones,  all 
in  recesses.  This  cave  has  more  sculptured  Buddhas  than  any  other 
monastery.  Many  of  them  are  standing.  On  the  back  wall,  to  the 
left  of  the  antechamber,  is  another  standing  Buddha,  and  over  the 
left  chapel  seven  small  seated  ones  and  one  squatting.  The  chapel 
on  this  side  is  empty.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  left  side  wall  are 
fourteen  Buddhas,  mostly  seated,  and  outlines  of  three  relic  shrines. 
In  recesses  in  the  front  wall  are  nine  Buddhas  of  various  sizes, 
mostly  on  lotuses  supported  by  Nagas  ; and  along  the  wall  head,  in 
the  right  aisle,  are  sixteen  seated  Buddhas.  The  shrine  contains 
the  usual  statue  of  Shakyamuni  seated  in  the  teaching  attitude. 
The  lions,  deer,  and  wheel  are  in  bas-relief.  The  usual  attendants 
stand  on  each  side  of  him ; and  five  tall  standing  Buddhas  are  on 
each  side  wall,  besides  two  smaller  ones  above  one  another  on  each 
side  of  the  door.  On  the  back  wall,  to  the  right  of  the  shrine,  are 
one  large  and  two  smaller  Buddhas,  and  thirteen  seated  ones  above. 
In  the  right  chapel  is  a Buddha  seated  on  a lion  throne,  attended  by 
two  Bodhisattvas,!  with  angels  above  on  each  side.  On  the  right  wall 
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1 A Bodhisattva  is  a being  who  has  arrived  at  supreme  wisdom,  hodhi,  and  yet, 
for  the  good  of  men,  remains  a creature,  sattva.  Such  were  Avalokiteshvar,  Man- 
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is  anotlier  seated  Buddlia  and  attendantj  unfinished ; on  the  left  are 
two  standing  Buddhas  of  different  heights.  The  chapel  in  the  right 
end  of  the  front  aisle  contains  the  usual  image  and  attendants^  and 
has  over  its  front  three  small  Buddhas  and  five  relic  shrines. 

The  few  fragments  of  painting  on  the  back  wall  of  the  lower 
storey  and  in  the  antechamber^  are  so  smoked  that  nothing 
can  be  made  of  them,  except  that  a large  palace  scene  was  on  the 
left  back  wall,  and  Indra-like  figures  were  on  both  sides  of  the 
shrine-door.  The  upper  storey  has  been  painted,  but  the  pictures 
have  almost  entirely  disappeared.  The  front  of  the  chapel,  in  the 
right  end  of  the  front  aisle,  has  still  fragments  of  painting ; and 
inside,  the  walls  have  been  covered  with  painted  Buddhas.  In 
the  left  chapel,  in  front,  on  each  side  of  the  cell-door,  is  a painted 
Dravidian  building,  a monastery,  on  the  inside  of  the  verandah  roof 
of  which  is  a circular  ornament,  with  strings  of  pearls  hanging 
from  it,  and  inside  the  monastery  has  been  a seated  Buddha.  The 
fragments  on  the  side  walls  have  been  scribbled  over  by  natives 
and  are  scarcely  traceable.  Those  on  the  outside  of  the  front  wall 
are  in  even  worse  condition.  The  pattern  can  be  made  out  on  parts 
of  the  ceiling. 

Cave  VII.  is  a monastery  somewhat  differing  in  type  from  any  yet 
described.  In  front  of  the  verandah  were  two  porches,  each  supported 
by  two  advanced  octagonal  pillars  with  capitals  somewhat  like  those 
in  cave  IT.  and  at  Elephanta.  The  frieze  above  is  ornamented  with 
the  favourite  temple-window  device.  The  verandah  measures  sixty- 
two  feet  ten  inches  long,  by  thirteen  feet  seven  inches  wide,  and 
thirteen  feet  six  inches  high.  There  is  no  hall,  but  in  the  back  wall 
are  four  cells  and  the  antechamber  leading  to  the  shrine,  and  at 
each  end  of  the  verandah  are  rooms  at  some  height  above  the  floor 
with  two  pillars  in  front,  each  room  opening  into  three  cells  about 
8J  feet  square.  The  shrine  in  an  unequal  four-sided  room,  at  the 
back  of  which  Shakyamuni,  with  a high  tiara  on  his  head,  is  seated  on 
a low  lion-throne,  having  in  front  of  the  seat  two  lions  at  the  ends, 
and  two  antelopes  facing  each  other  with  a small  wheel  between 
them.  His  legs  are  crossed  under  him,  his  right  hand  is  raised  in 
the  blessing  posture,  and  his  left  holds  his  robe.  From  behind  the 
image  a dragon^s  head  projects  on  each  side  ; there  is  a figured  halo 
behind  his  head,  and  much  carving  round  about  him ; a male  fly- 
flap-bearer  stands  on  either  side  behind  the  dragon^s  head;  and  in 
the  corners  above  their  heads,  are  Buddhist  cherubs.  The  projec- 
tion of  the  lion  throne  is  carried  round  the  sides,  and  carved  in  front 
with  eight  seated  Buddhas  on  each  side.  Upon  this  projection 
stand  three  Buddhas  on  each  side,  also  with  glories  behind  their 
heads,  those  next  the  central  Buddha  are  of  smaller  stature,  but  the 
other  two  are  gigantic  figures,  each  holding  his  left  hand  to  his 
breast,  with  the  edge  of  his  robe  in  it,  while  the  right  hangs  by  his 


jushri,  Sarasvati,  and  Maitreya.  The  Bodhisattva  were  originally  men  of  eminent 
piety,  but,  under  the  later  system,  they  were  imaginary  beings,  idealised  under 
certain  forms,  and  possessed  of  certain  distinct  attributes.  Beal’s  Fah-Hian  10  foot- 
note 2.  ^ ’ 
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side  witli  the  palm  turned  out.  Between  these  figures  are  other 
small  cross-legged  ones.  The  sides  of  the  antechamber  are  entirely 
covered  with  small  Buddhas  sculptured  in  rows  of  five  to  seven  each^ 
sitting  or  standing  on  lotuses  and  with  lotus  leaves  between  them. 
The  stalk  of  the  lowest  central  lotus  is  upheld  by  two  kneeling 
figures  with  royal  head-dresses  canopied  by  a many-headed  snake. 
On  the  left  is  a kneeling  figure  and  two  standing  Buddhas^  and  on 
the  right  behind  the  snake^  is  a Buddha^  and  behind  him  are  three 
worshippers  with  presents.  The  door  into  the  sanctuary  has  four 
standing  and  three  sitting  Buddhas  on  each  side,  carved  in  alternate 
compartments  of  the  architrave,  and  eight  sitting  ones  above  ; at  the 
foot  of  the  architrave  is  a lion^s  head  and  paws.  The  pilasters 
outside  the  architrave  are  supported  by  dwarfs,  and  divided  into 
three  compartments,  containing  a standing  Buddha  in  the  lower 
and  cross-legged  ones  in  the  compartments  above,  while,  over  the 
capitals,  a female  figure  stands  under  foliage  and  on  a dragon. 
Outside  this,  the  wall  is  divided  into  three  nearly  square  compart- 
ments, each  ornamented  with  small  pilasters  at  the  sides,  and  all, 
except  the  two  upper  ones  on  the  right,  having  cherubs  in  the 
corners  over  the  large  cross-legged  Buddhas  which  occupy  them. 
These  have  all  glories  behind  their  curly-haired  heads,  except  the 
upper  one  on  the  right,  which  has  the  protection  of  the  snake  with 
seven  hoods. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  back  wall  is  a rather  faint  painting.  A 
Buddha  is  represented  on  a throne ; on  the  right  side  sits  a woman, 
on  the  left  is  another  woman  with  a white  robe  and  purple  waistcloth, 
a third  with  striped  clothing,  and  some  other  figures  behind.  Over 
the  door,  to  the  right,  can  be  traced  the  feet  of  a cherub.  On  the 
right  side  is  a still  larger  piece,  in  which  the  outlines  of  figures  in 
buildings  are  traceable.  On  the  ceiling  are  also  parts  of  the 
pattern. 

Cave  VIII.  one  of  the  oldest  monasteries,  probably  dating  from  the 
first  century  B.C.,  has  lost  the  whole  of  its  front.  What  remains  of 
its  hall  is  thirty-two  feet  four  inches  long,  by  about  seventeen  feet 
deep,  and  ten  feet  high.  It  is  the  lowest  in  the  rock,  and  was 
formerly  choked  with  earth.  There  are  two  cells  at  each  end,  and 
two  on  each  side  of  the  antechamber  to  the  shrine.  The  shrine  is 
entered  by  a low  door,  and  contains  only  a low  stone  bench  at  the 
back,  and  no  trace  of  an  image. 

Cave  IX.  is  a small  temple-cave  of  a very  early  age,  probably 
dating  from  the  first  centnry  B.c.  It  is  forty-five  feet  deep  by 
twenty -two  feet  nine  inches  wide  and  twenty-three  feet  two  inches 
high.  A colonnade  all  round  divides  the  nave  from  the  aisles,  and 
at  the  back  the  pillars  form  a semicircular  apse,  in  the  centre  of 
which  stands  the  relic-shrine,  about  seven  feet  in  diameter  ; its  base 
is  a plain  cylinder,  five  feet  high,  supporting  a dome  four  feet  high 
by  about  six  feet  four  inches  in  diameter,  surmounted  by  a square 
capital,  about  1;^  feet  high,  and  carved  on  the  sides  in  imitation  of 
the  Baddhist  railing.  It  represents  a relic  box,  and  is  crowned  by 
a projecting  lid,  a sort  of  abacus  consisting  of  six  plain  fillets,  each 
projecting  over  the  one  below.  This  supported  a wooden  umbrella 
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as  at  Karle.  Besides  the  two  pillars  inside  the  entrance,  which  are 

Places  of  Interest,  square  below  and  above  but  octagonal  in  the  middle,  the  nave  has 
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twenty-one  plain  octagonal  columns  without  base  or  capital,  ten  feet 
four  inches  high,  supporting  an  entablature  six  feet  eight  inches 
deep,  from  which  the  vaulted  roof  springs,  and  which  has  originally 
been  fitted  with  wooden  ribs.  The  aisles  are  flat-roofed,  and  only 
an  inch  higher  than  the  columns.  These  aisles  are  lighted  by  a 
window  opening  into  each.  Over  the  front  aisle  is  the  great  window, 
one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  a temple-cave.  It  is  of  horse-shoe 
form,  about  11 J feet  high,  with  an  inner  arch,  about  9f  feet  high, 
just  over  the  front  pillars  of  the  nave  ; outside  this  is  the  larger  arch 
with  horizontal  ribs,  of  which  five  on  each  side  project  in  the 
direction  of  the  centre,  and  eleven  above  in  a vertical  direction.  On 
the  sill  of  this  arch  is  a terrace,  2J  feet  wide,  with  a low  parapet  in 
front,  wrought  in  the  Buddhist-rail  pattern.  Outside  this  again,  is 
another  terrace  over  the  porch,  about  3f  feet  wide,  and  stretching 
across  the  whole  width  of  the  cave,  the  front  of  it  ornamented  with 
patterns  of  the  window  as  it  must  have  originally  appeared,  with 
wooden  lattice-work  in  the  arch.  At  each  end  of  this,  on  the  wall,  at 
right  angles  to  the  facade,  is  sculptured  a large  Buddha,  and  on  the 
projecting  rock  on  each  side  there  is  a good  deal  of  sculpture,  but 
all  of  a much  later  date  than  the  temple  itself,  and  possibly  of  the 
fifth  century.  The  porch  of  the  door  has  partly  fallen  away.  It 
seems  to  have  had  a cornice  above,  supported  by  two  very  wooden- 
like  struts,  similar  to  those  in  the  Bhaja  temple-cave. 

Little  painting  remains  in  this  cave.  As  already  noted,  it  is  of 
two  or  even  of  three  periods.  On  different  parts  of  the  walls  two 
layers  of  painting  can  be  distinctly  traced.  The  fragments  copied  by 
Mr.  Griffiths,  and  which  he  supposes  to  belong  to  the  earliest  portions 
of  the  decoration  of  the  cave,  appear  older  than  what  are  found 
elsewhere,  but  they  are  certainly  of  more  recent  date  than  the 
fragment  to  be  first  described,  which  is  still  pretty  entire,  and  in 
which  the  dresses,  heavy  jewelry,  earrings,  necklaces,  bracelets, 
and  head-dresses  all  most  clearly  resemble  the  style  of  the  Sanchi 
and  Amravati  topes,  and  of  the  earliest  sculptures  discovered  at 
Mathura.  Except  the  fragments  in  cave  X.,  they  are  different  from 
anything  else  left  in  these  caves,  and  probably  belong  to  a period 
not  later  than  the  time  of  Gautamiputra  II.  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
second  century. 

1 . Over  the  left  or  west  window  of  the  cave,  on  the  inside  of  the 
front  wall,  is  this  early  piece  of  painting,  possibly  a version  of  the 
legend  of  Sibi  Raja.^  In  this,  a chief  is  represented  sitting  with 

1 The  legend  is  that  Sibi  king  of  Aritha,  while  thinking  over  the  various  alms  he 
had  given,  found  that  his  eyes  still  remained  unasked  for.  To  test  Sibi’s  charity,  Indra, 
the  ruler  of  the  gods,  taking  the  form  of  a blind  old  man,  asked  him  to  give  him  one 
of  his  eyes.  Excited  by  joyful  emotions,  for  his  purpose  in  giving  away  his  eyes  was 
to  become  a Buddha,  the  king  ordered  both  his  eyes  to  be  plucked  out  and  given  to 
the  beggar.  Jour.  Cey.  Br.  Roy.  As.  Soc.  II.  5,  6.  The  Mahdbharat  account  of  this 
legend  is,  that  the  gods  Indra  and  Agni,  wishing  to  try  the  piety  of  the  king,  changed 
themselves,  the  one  into  a hawk  the  other  into  a pigeon.  The  pigeon,  afraid  of  the 
hawk,  took  refuge  in  the  king’s  lap.  On  this  the  hawk  asked  the  king  to  give  up  the 
pigeon,  and  not  compromise  his  great  name  for  piety  by  robbing  a hawk  of  his  proper 
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one  foot  on  tlie  ground  and  tlie  other  on  a seat,  wearing  a broad 
heavy  neck-chain  with  large  oblong  jewels  or  clasps  slipped  over 
it,  large  earrings,  and  a high  turban  with  a knob  in  front,  such  as 
is  seen  on  the  heads  of  the  men  in  the  capitals  of  the  columns  at 
Karle  and  Bedsa,  and  in  the  sculptures  on  the  temple  at  Nasik  and 
the  monastery  of  Gautamiputra  I.  On  his  wrist  are  four  massive 
rings,  and  on  his  arm  is  a large  bracelet.  Two  men  stand  behind 
him,  one  on  either  side,  and  four  more  with  a woman  before  them. 
In  the  back*ground,  to  the  left3  two  men  come  in  with  the  high 
turbans  already  noticed,  one  of  them  with  very  large  oblong  earrings, 
both  with  broad  sash-like  necklaces  run  through  oblong  jewels  or 
discs^  and  heavy  chased  bracelets  on  their  wrists,  and  with  long 
narrow  waistcloths.  Above  is  a flying  figure  similarly  dressed,  and 
perhaps  intended  for  Indra.  Over  the  lintel  of  the  window  are  the 
heads  of  two  Buddhas,  also  of  later  date,  and  partly  covering  the 
lower  edge  of  the  picture  above.  To  the  left  of  this,  on  a hill,  two 
men  sit  under  an  ashoha  tree.  The  painting  over  the  door  is  of  more 
recent  date. 

2.  Proceeding  along  the  left  wall  from  the  front,  the  lower 
portions  are  totally  peeled  off  : above  are  six  Buddhas  with  three 
umbrellas  each,  showing  their  mastery  over  the  three  worlds.  Along 
the  rest  of  the  wall  beyond  these,  the  plaster  is  too  much  smoked 
to  make  anything  out,  except  some  traces  of  buildings  and  among 
them  a sort  of  temple.  Below,  the  wall  has  been  painted  in  a later 
style  with  Buddhas.  The  roof  has  been  divided  into  a double  row 
of  squares  with  a rosette  in  each.  On  the  pillars  are  relic-shrines 
of  sitting  and  standing  Buddhas. 

3.  On  the  back  wall  is  a large  scene,  all  that  remains  of  the 
decoration  of  the  end  wall.  On  the  extreme  left  a Buddha  sits  on 
a hill  and  two  disciples  before  him,  while  a third  figure  stands  in  the 
background.  At  his  right  is  a bottle  and  below  a figure  bends 
forward,  pouring  something  from  a bottle  into  a small  vessel.  To 
the  right,  near  a palace,  a Buddha  stands  with  his  alms-bowl, 
facing  the  left,  and  three  beggars  one  with  beard  and  top -knot 
head-dress,  and  a young  beggar  before  him.  Behind  them,  a bottle 
or  jug  with  narrow  neck  is  hung  in  a sort  of  tripod.  A man  on 
a ladder,  going  to  the  upper  fioor  or  roof  of  the  palace,  receives  a 
pitcher  from  the  shoulders  of  another  to  the  left,  and  a third  is 
climbing  the  ladder  to  the  right,  also  with  a pitcher.  To  the  right 
of  this  stands  a tall  Bodhisattva  with  his  right  hand  raised,  and 
holding  a bottle  in  his  left  with  a top-knot  head-dress,  a deer  skin 
over  his  left  shoulder,  and  a white  waistcloth  round  his  loins  held 


food.  After  much  argument  the  king  said  to  the  hawk  that  he  would  do  anything 
but  give  up  the  bird.  The  hawk  replied  that  the  only  way  of  saving  the  bird  was 
for  the  king  to  give  so  much  of  the  flesh  of  his  own  body  as  would  outweigh  the  dove. 
Hearing  this  the  king,  cutting  off  part  of  his  flesh,  began  to  balance  it  with  the  ^^ve, 
but  the  bird  always  outweighed  him  though  he  went  on  adding  till  his  whole  flesh 
was  exhausted.  He  then  placed  his  whole  body  in  the  scales.  Satisfied  with  the 
trial,  the  gods  discovered  themselves,  and  departed,  promising  Sibi  that  his  name 
would  always  be  famous,  and  that,  after  death,  he  would  share  the  happiness  of  the 
gods.  (Agniparva,  Chapters  CXXX  and  CXXXI).  Fah-Hian,  the  Chinese  pilgrim  of 
the  fifth  century,  tells  the  same  story  of  Buddha  himself.  Beal’s  Fah-Hian,  29. 
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Chapter  XIV.  up  by  a green  ribbon.  Above,  to  the  right,  is  a white  object.  The 
Places  of  Interest.  is  surrounded  with  a halo  of  glory.  To  the  right  is  a figure 

of  Shakyamuni,  seated  on  a rich  throne,  with  his  feet  on  a,  lotus  in 
the  teaching  attitude,  and  below  the  throne,  a square  on  which  was 
an  inscription  of  which  only  ya  dliarma  can  be  read.  Behind  the 
throne  two  richly  jewelled  attendants  hold  fly-flaps,  and  in  the 
foreground,  on  Shakyamuni^ s right,  is  a figure  in  top-knot  head- 
dress and  striped  robe,  holding  a vessel  in  which  there  appear  to 
be  flowers,  while  a garland  of  flowers  hangs  from  his  finger.  Below 
sit  a chief  with  a square  crown  and  his  wife,  very  pale,  probably 
because  the  colour  has  faded.  On  Shakyamuni's  left,  a beggar,  with 
aquiline  nose  and  a top-knot  head-dress,  approaches  with  a garland 
between  his  hands  saluting.  In  front  sit  some  man  of  note  and 
his  wife  extremely  well  drawn,  in  a very  graceful  attitude.  The 
man  has  a musical  instrument  in  his  lap,  the  end  of  which  projects 
in  front  of  Shakyamuni's  robe  ; and  closer  to  Shakyamuni  and  more 
in  the  foreground,  are  seen  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a disciple 
looking  up  at  him.  Phis  side  of  the  picture  seems  intended 
to  represent  part  of  the  scene  as  in  a cave.  Still  to  the  right,  is  a 
relic-shrine  with  three  umbrellas  over  it,  and  on  the  left  of  it  a 
man,  bearded  and  with  a decided  aquiline  nose,  in  the  dress  of  a 
devotee,  holds  his  ears  as  he  seems  fervently  to  pray  to  the  shrine. 
On  the  base  is  a line  of  inscription. 


To  the  right  is  a Buddha,  standing  on  a lotus,  with  a glory  round 
his  head,  from  which  flame  is  issuing,  and  an  umbrella  hung  with 
strings  of  pearls  ; his  right  hand  is  held  down  before  him  and  the 
palm  turned  up,  while,  with  the  left,  he  holds  his  robe.  His  hair  seems 
short  curly  and  crisp  like  a negro's.  At  his  foot  is  a small  beggar, 
and  behind,  a part  of  the  striped  dress  of  the  umbrella-holder  is 
seen.  In  the  next  compartment  a Buddha  sits  on  an  elaborately 
ornamented  throne  with  the  glory  round  his  head,  his  feet  on  a 
lotus,  the  stalk  of  it  held  by  two  small  Naga  figures  with  snake 
tails.  Below  this  was  an  inscription  of  which  only  ivara)  moT>a<^n'kn 
can  be  made  out.  Two  richly-dressed  figures  sW  beride  a 
Buddha,  the  one  on  his  loft  with  a thunderbolt,  holding  fly-flaps.  On 
the  left  sit  a chief  with  high  square-topped  crown  and  perhaps  his 
wife.  The  king  is  looking  up  at  Buddha  and  is  intent  on  all  he  has 
to  say,  while  the  wife,  to  judge  by  the  appealing  look  she  gives  him 
appears  to  place  more  faith  in  her  husband.  Above  them  a heavenly 
musician  sits  on,  or  flies  over,  a ledge,  and  points  to  Buddha.  Just 
before  the  chief  is  a disciple  or  boy  bowing  with  closed  palms.  On 
the  right  a beggar  and  his  disciple,  or  perhaps  two  disciples,  kneel  and 
pay  respect.  The  younger  has  a striped  scarf  over  his  left  shoulder 
while  the  other  is  clad  in  a robe  like  that  worn  by  the  Buddha^ 
Farther  to  the  right,  other  two  figures,  richly  dressed,  are  destroyed! 
About  a foot  broad  of  the  painting  to  the  right  is  totally  destroyed 
and  then  comes  another  fragment.  On  the  left  is  Shakyamuni 
sitting,  his  feet  on  a stool,  teaching,  and  below,  an  inscription  of 
which  ddJict  and  sctJcci  only  are  legible.  To  the  ri^ht  is  a fair 
standing  figure,  with  jewelry,  thin  scarf,  and  waistcToth,  holding 
a fly-flap;  and  three  small  figures  sit  before  Shakyamuni,  making 
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presents.  The  one  on  the  left  is  presenting  a flower^  the  one  in  Chapter  XIV. 

the  middle  is  giving  something  more  substantial,  while  the  one  places  oTlnterest. 

behind  has  the  hands  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  To  the  left  is  a ATAKTArAVEs 

tall  standing  Shakyamuni,  and  two  little  beggars  sit  before  him, 

towards  whose  heads  he  stretches  his  right  hand.  The  attitude  of 

the  standing  Shaky amuni  is  very  graceful.  With  the  right  hand 

extended,  upon  the  palm  of  which  can  be  traced  the  emblem  of  the 

wheel,  with  the  left  supporting  a portion  of  the  robe,  an  ornamental 

glory  behind  the  head,  and  standing  on  the  lotas,  he  is  receiving  or 

addressing  two  children  who  have  come  with  their  offerings  to  pay 

him  homage.  On  the  right  is  a fragment  of  a figure,  probably 

a fly-flap-bearer.  On  the  right  of  this,  a little  to  the  foreground,  is 

another  fragment  of  a child  which  balances  the  composition  by 

tallying  with  the  one  on  the  extreme  left.  Over  the  two  figures  of 

Shakyamuni  can  be  traced  portions  of  the  ennobling  umbrella. 

On  the  right  wall  scarcely  a trace  of  painting  remains. 

4.  On  the  triforium  to  the  right  of  the  relic-shrine  is  a large 
piece,  but  until  it  is  varnished,  nothing  can  be  made  out  except 
umbrellas  and  some  tall  figures.  Further  forward  are  more  yellow 
Buddhas  sitting  and  standing  with  attendants  and  under  umbrellas. 

5.  On  the  front  wall,  to  the  right  side  of  the  door,  the  old  painting 
has  been  covered  by  a later  coating,  which  has  partly  peeled  off, 
but  so  as  to  leave  neither  the  earlier  nor  the  later  picture  intelligible. 

Cave  X.  is  the  oldest  temple -cave,  probably  dating  from  the  second  Cave  X. 

century  b.c.  Like  the  Bhaja  one,  it  possibly  had  at  first  a wooden 
front,  now  entirely  gone,  and  later,  probably  the  lower  half  was  of 
brick.  The  cave  measures  forty-one  feet  one  inch  wide,  about  95^ 
feet  deep,  and  thirty-six  feet  high.  The  inner  end  of  the  cave,  as 
well  as  of  the  colonnade  that  surrounds  the  nave,  is  semicircular, 
the  number  of  columns  in  the  latter  being  thirty -nine  plain  octagons, 
two  more  than  in  the  great  temple  at  Karle,  but  many  of  them 
are  broken.  They  are  fourteen  feet  high,  and  over  them  rises  a plain 
entablature,  9|  feet  deep,  from  which  springs  the  arched  roof  rising 
12^  feet  more,  with  a span  of  about  23^  feet.  As  at  Bhaja,  Karle, 

Bedsa,  and  TCoudane,  the  roof  has  been  ribbed  with  wood,  xhe  aisles 
are  about  six  feet  wide,  with  half -arched  roofs  ribbed  in  the  rock. 

The  relic  shrine  is  perfectly  plain,  with  a base,  or  lower  drum,  1 5^ 
feet  in  diameter  j the  dome  is  rather  more  than  a half  sphere,  and 
supports  the  usual  capital,  consisting  of  an  imitation  box,  covered 
by  a series  of  thin  square  slabs,  each  projecting  a little  over  the 
one  below  it.  An  inscription  on  the  right  side  of  the  great  arch 
reads  : The  gift  of  a cave  door  or  front  by  Vashishthiputra. 

If  it  was  certain  that  this  was  the  Vashishthiputra  Pulumayi  of  the 
Nasik  caves,  it  might  at  once  be  referred  to  the  first  half  of  the 
second  century  A.i).  The  alphabet  is  quite  as  old,  but  the  terms  of 
the  inscription  leave  the  date  of  the  cave  doubtful.  What  does  it 


1 Vdshishthiputra  means  the  son  of  the  Vdshishtha  queen.  Some  scholars  have 
thought  that  this  mention  of  the  mother’s  name  is  a trace  of  polyandry.  J5ut  it 
seems  rather  to  have  been  due  to  polygamy.  The  custom  survives  among  the  Rajputs, 
whose  chiefs’  sons  are  known  by  the  mother’s  family  name,  as  the  son  of  the  Solankiiu 
or  the  GohiUni-  Dr.  Btihler  in  Cunningham’s  Bharhut  Stupa,  129. 
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mean  ? Did  Vashishthiputra  begin  the  temple  and  dig  out  and  carve 
the  front ; or  does  it  not  rather  imply  that  he  added  a new  front  ? 
On  clearing  part  of  the  fronts  Mr.  Rurgess  found  that  a thin  wall 
had  been  originally  left  there^  reaching  perhaps  as  high  as  the  spring 
of  the  great  arch^  and  that  this  had  apparently  given  way,  and  a 
wall,  of  immense  bricks  of  admirable  colour  apd  texture,  several 
tiers  of  which  still  remain  in  their  place,  had  been  inserted.  This 
may  have  been  the  cave  front  given  by  Yashishthiputra.  Then  the 
date  of  the  cave  itself  must  be  thrown  back  a considerable  period 
to  the  age  of  Bhaja,  Kondane,  and  Pitalkhora,  that  is  to  about  the 
second  century  b.o. 

The  whole  of  the  cave  has  been  painted ; parts  of  it  more  than 
once.  Forty  years  ago  there  were  some  fine  pieces  on  the  side 
walls,  of  which  few  fragments  remain,  all  having  been  scribbled 
over  by  natives.  The  fragments  that  were  visible  on  the  right 
hand  wall,  even  twenty  years  ago,  consisted  principally  of  elephants, 
among  which  was  a large  white  one  with  pink  spots,  and  one  with 
six  tusks. ^ To  the  right  was  a building  with  peacocks.  The 
figures  were  mostly  in  outline,  but  the  drawing  was  strikingly  bold 
and  true ; on  the  left  was  a procession  of  men,  some  on  foot,  some 
on  horseback  variously  armed,  some  with  halberts  and  differently 
dressed,  and  behind  were  groups  of  women ; but  all  have  been 
defaced  by  native  visitors  within  the  last  twenty  years.  The 
paintings  between  the  ribs  of  the  roofs  in  the  aisles  are  principally 
of  Buddhas,  and  are  much  more  modern.  There  are  also  two 
inscriptions,  in  one  case  at  least  painted  over  the  older  work  on  the 
walls,  but  the  characters  are  of  much  later  date  than  those  of 
Yashishthiputra  on  the  front  and  one  painted  inscription  to  be  noticed 
below.  These  paintings  are  of  the  earliest  period,  the  dresses  of  the 
chief  figures  belong  to  the  age  of  the  Shatakarnis,  and  can  hardly 
be  attributed  to  a later  date  than  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
century  a.d.  On  the  left  wall  are  two  drawings  of  gateways,  very 
closely  like  those  at  Sanchi.  A little  in  front  of  one  of  them  are 
five  or  six  head-dresses  of  the  age  of  Shatakarni  and  many  very  well 
drawn  faces.  Still  nearer  the  front  are  soldiers  with  bows  and 
battle  axes.  The  Bodhidruma  or  sacred  tree  is  also  painted  with 
offerings  hanging  from  it  and  people  worshipping  it.  The  paintings 
between  the  ribs  of  the  roof  of  the  aisles  and  some  inscriptions 
on  a white  ground  painted  over  the  lower  and  older  portions  are 
of  later  date.  Still  nearer  the  front  is  a piece  of  very  old  writing. 
It  runs,  Bhagavasa  yatipuva  deva  jpavayati  patisayasa,  but  has  not 
yet  been  translated.  This,  combined  with  the  inscription  on  the 
left  side  of  the  great  arch  in  similar  old  characters,  seems  to  point 
to  the  second  century  a.d.,  as  the  date  of  these  paintings,  evidently 
the  oldest  in  the  caves,  the  dresses  agreeing  with  those  in  the  only 
other  fragment  of  about  the  same  age  in  cave  IX. 


’ The  paintiug  is  too  fragmentary  for  certain  identification.  It  probably  represented 
the  legend  that,  when  Buddha  was  the  six- tusked  king  of  the  elephants,  an  ivory 
hunter  came  and,  disguising  himself  as  a devotee,  watched  for  his  prey.  Seeing  his 
dress  the  king  of  the  elephants  tore  out  his  six  tusks  and  presented  tbem  to  the 
hunter.  Julien’s  Hiwen  Thsang,  II.  360, 
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Cave  XI.,  probably  of  tbe  fourth  century  or  later^  is  a monastery 
high  in  the  rock  to  the  west  of  X.  The  verandah  is  supported  in 
front  by  four  plain  octagonal  columns  with  bracket  capitals  and 
sc[uare  bases^  raised  on  a panelled  base  or  parapet  similar  to  what 
occurs  in  one  of  the  monasteries  at  Karle  and  elsewhere.  The 
roof  also  projects  considerably  in  front  of  the  pillars^  and  has  been 
very  elaborately  painted  with  flowers,  birds,  and  geometric 
patterns.  The  verandah  has  a cell  at  either  end  : that  on  the  right 
entering  by  the  side  of  the  hall,  whilst  the  end  wall  itself  is 
sculptured  in  three  compartments,  two  with  seated  Buddhas, 
attendants  and  worshippers,  and  one  with  a standing  Buddha  with 
fly-flap  bearer  and  attendant.  The  door  is  plainer  than  in  other 
monasteries,  and  the  windows  are  each  divided  by  two  pillars  into 
three  openings.  The  hall  is  thirty-seven  feet  wide  by  twenty-eight 
deep  and  ten  high,  and  is  supported  by  four  octagonal  columns  of 
rather  clumsy  and  primitive  style,  which  leads  Mr.  Fergusson  to 
think  this  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the  introduction  of  pillars  in 
monasteries.  There  is  a sort  of  seat  along  the  right  side  of  the  cave, 
such  as  occurs  so  frequently  in  the  older  caves,  there  are  three  cells 
on  the  left  side,  and  in  the  back,  two  to  the  left  and  one  to  the  right, 
of  the  sanctuary.  The  sanctuary  opens  from  the  cave,  and  is  about 
twelve  feet  wide  by  19|  deep,  with  the  statue  of  Shakyamuni  separate 
from  the  back  wall  and  seated  on  a lion  throne,  with  two  well  cut 
deer  on  each  side  of  the  wheel,  and  lions  behind  them.  There  are 
no  attendant  fly- flap  ^bearers,  but  above  are  flying  flgures  or  cherubs. 
In  front  of  the  image  is  a charmingly  natural  flgure  of  a man 
kneeling  in  adoration,  or  holding  an  alms-bowl,  the  face  and  hands 
unfortunately  damaged,  This  was,  perhaps,  intended  to  represent 
the  excavator  of  the  cave.  On  the  left  of  the  sanctuary,  high  up  in 
the  wall  and  scarcely  visible,  a hole  opens  into  a secret  cell. 

Except  in  the  verandah,  the  painting  is  almost  entirely 
gone.  On  the  roof  of  the  verandah  and  on  the  eaves  outside  the 
pillars,  much  of  the  painting,  of  geometric  pattern,  is  still  tolerably 
entire.  The  back  wall  of  the  verandah  has  been  spoilt  by  some 
modern  devotee,  who  has  covered  the  paintings  with  rude  tridents 
and  other  objects.  On  the  left  end  has  been  a tall  standing  Buddha 
on  a bluish-black  ground,  his  robe  held  in  his  left  hand,  and  light 
flashing  round  him.  Above  the  left  window  are  two  sitting  flgures 
of  Buddha  with  fly-flap-bearers  ; then  a painted  bracket  flgure 
upholding  a painted  cross-beam  ornamented  in  geometric  patterns. 
On  a hill,  by  the  side  of  the  door,  is  an  Indra  holding  some  water 
flowers  in  his  left  hand,  above  are  heavenly  musicians,  cherubs, 
and  saints.  On  the  right  of  the  door  has  been  a similar  figure, 
more  destroyed.  Over  the  right  window  is  a fat  bracket  figure, 
and  six  Buddhas.  This  cave  has  been  all  painted  inside,  but  is  so 
much  destroyed  that  no  scene  can  be  made  out.  Much  seems  to 
have  been  pictures  of  Buddhas  and  Bodhisattvas, 

Of  the  five  earliest  caves  (VIII.  IX.  X.  XII,  and  XIII.),  probably 
the  oldest  is  the  beggar’s  room.  No.  XIII.,  though  Mr.  Fergusson 
regards  No.  XII.  as  earlier.  Both  are  without  pillars,  and  in  the 
cells  of  both  are  the  stone-couches  or  beds,  characteristic  of  most 
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caves  dug  before  the  end  of  the  second  century  a.d.  The  fronts  of 
both  have  fallen  away,  but  they  probably  had  verandahs  with  pillars. 
The  hall  of  No.  XIII.  is  only  13 J feet  wide  by  16|  deep  and  seven 
feet  high,  and  it  has  seven  cells^  three  in  the  left  side  and  two  in  the 
back  and  right  sides. 

Cave  XII.  has  a hall,  about  36J  feet  square^  with  four  cells  in 
each  of  the  three  inner  sides,  eleven  of  them  with  double  beds, 
having  raised  stone-pillows.  There  are  holes  in  the  sills  and  lintels 
of  the  doorways  for  pivot  hinges,  and  others  in  the  jambs  for 
fastenings.  Over  the  celhdoors,  the  upper  portions  of  the  walls  are 
ornamented  with  canopies,  representing  the  temple- window^  with 
others  in  the  interspaces  ; the  right  side  wall  has  two  small  canopies 
in  each  interval  and  a graduated  pyramidal  ornament  above  and 
supports^  or  jambs,  below  each  small  temple-arch.  Below  these  is 
a string  course  wrought  with  the  Buddhist  rail  pattern,  as  in  the 
old  monastery  cave  XV.  at  Nasik  and  at  Udayagiri.  Indeed,  as 
Mr.  Fergusson  remarks,  this  cave  resembles  the  latter  in  almost 
every  respect.  There  is  a short  inscription,  in  three  lines,  to  the  left 
of  one  of  the  cell-doors  in  the  back  wall. 

Cave  XIV.,  probably  dating  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  century, 
is  just  above  XIII.,  and  is  reached  by  a rough  ascent  over  the  rock 
from  XII.  The  verandah  is  sixty -.three  feet  long  by  eleven  feet  one 
inch  wide  and  nine  feet  high,  with  six  pillars  and  two  pilasters  in 
front  of  it.  The  pillars  differ  from  other  Ajanta  pillars,  being  square 
piers,  divided  by  two  slightly-sunk  fluted  bands  about  eleven  inches 
broad.  The  body  of  the  capital  is  vase-shaped,  with  a flat  inverted 
shield  on  each  side  and  a plain  abacus  above.  Into  the  cave,  which 
has  never  been  nearly  finished,  there  is  a very  neat  central  door 
and  two  side  ones  with  two  windows.  It  was  intended  to  be  sixty-one 
feet  wide  by  25  J deep,  with  a row  of  six  columns  and  two  pilasters 
running  along  the  middle,  but  only  the  front  half  has  been  partially 
finished, 

Cave  XY.  is  a monastery  a few  yards  beyond  XIV,  The  verandah  is 
about  thirty  feet  long  inside  by  6^  feet  wide,  and  had  two  columns  and 
two  pilasters.  The  front  has  fallen  away.  A fragment  of  one  pillar, 
lying  in  the  verandah,  shows  that  they  had  a torus  and  fillet  at 
the  base,  above  which  they  were  octagonal,  changing  to  sixteen  sides, 
and  thence  to  thirty-two  flutes.  The  architrave  of  the  door  is  plain, 
but  the  pilasters  beyond  it  are  similar  to  those  in  other  caves.  On 
the  upper  member  of  the  freize  are  four  birds  carved  in  low  relief. 
The  hMl  inside  has  no  columns,  and  is  nearly  square,  thirty-four 
feet  each  way  by  ten  feet  two  inches  high.  It  has  four  cells  on 
each  side  and  one  at  each  end  of  the  verandah ; the  antechamber  has 
two  plain  pilasters  in  front  and  two  columns  with  square  bases,  then 
octagonal,  and  sixteen-sided  shafts,  returning,  through  the  octagon, 
to  square  heads.  The  shrine  contains  an  image  of  Shakyamuni, 
with  the  feet  turned  up  on  a lion  throne,  having  only  the  wheel  and 
lions.  It  stands  against  the  wall,  without  attendants,  but  with 
small  flying  cherubs  above.  In  the  hall,  to  the  left  of  the  ante- 
chamber, are  two  pieces  of  carving,  representing  a Buddha  and 
attendants.  The  roof  of  the  antechamber  has  a fragment  of  painting. 
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Cave  XVI.  is  another  monastery,  and  one  of  the  most  elegant  in  Chapter  XIV. 

its  architecture  Its  verandah,  sixty-five  feet  long  by  ten  feet  Places  ofinterest. 

eight  inches  wide,  had  six  plain  octagonal  pillars  with  bracket 

capitals  and  two  pilasters,  of  which  all,  except  one,  are  gone.  The  Caves. 

cave  has  a central  and  two  side  doors  with  windows  between.  The 

pilasters,  on  each  side  of  the  principal  door,  are  surmounted  by  female 

figures  standing  on  the  heads  of  dragons.  The  front  aisle  is  longer 

than  the  cave,  measuring  seventy -four  feet ; while  the  body  of  the 

hall  is  sixty-six  feet  three  inches  long,  by  sixty-five  feet  three  inches 

deep,  and  fifteen  feet  three  inches  high,  supported  by  twenty 

octagonal  shafts.  The  middle  pair  in  the  front  and  back  rows  have 

square  bases,  and  change  first  to  eight  and  then  to  sixteen  sided 

shafts,  with  square  heads  and  bracket  capitals.  The  roof  of  the 

front  aisle  is  cut  in  imitation  of  beams  and  rafters,  the  ends  of  the 

beams  being  supported  by  small  fat  figures  as  brackets,  in  the  two 

central  cases  single,  in  the  others  by  twos,  and  in  one  or  two  by 

male  and  female  figures  of  heavenly  minstrels.  There  are  six  cells 

in  each  side,  two  in  the  back  wall  and  one  in  each  end  of  the 

verandah.  The  shrine  is  entered  direct  from  the  hall  and  has  a 

chamber  on  each  side  separated  from  it  by  a screen  of  two  pillars 

and  pilasters.  The  gigantic  Shakyamuni  sits  with  the  feet  down  and 

the  hands  in  the  teaching  position.  There  is  a passage  round 

the  image;  and,  on  each  side,  octagonal  pillars  screen  off  side 

aisles,  entered  by  small  doors  from  the  hall,  and  further  lighted  by 

small  square  windows  near  the  roof. 

At  the  left  end  of  the  front  of  this  cave  is  an  inscription  of  about 
twenty-seven  lines,  unfortunately  mutilated,  but  partially  translated 
by  Dr.  Bhau  Daji.  It  mentions  Vindhyashakti,  and  six  or  seven 
other  kings  of  the  V akataka  dynasty,  who  are  believed  to  have  ruled 
Berar  and  part  of  the  Central  Provinces  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries.^  The  style  of  the  alphabet  and  of  the  architecture  of  the 
caves  seem  to  point  to  about  500  a.d. 


1 The  translation  runs : Having  first  saluted  (Buddha  who  is  renowned)  in  this 
world  for  the  removal  of  the  intense  fire  of  misery  of  the  three  worlds  (about  nine 
letters  lost),  I shall  relate  the  genealogy  of  the  king  (or  kings). 

Vindhyashakti  (flourished),  whose  power  extended  over  the  great  and  (brave  ’) 

even  by  the  angry  Devas  (about  ten  letters  lost)  prowess  in  protection  and  libera'litv 
the  twice-born,  illustrious  in  the  world.  ^ 

In  prowess  comparable  to  Purandar  (Indra)  and  Upendra  (Vishnu),  earned  by  the 
might  of  his  arm  (about  thirteen  letters  lost)  was  the  lion  of  the  Vdkdtaka  race. 

Proud  as  a lion.  .....  who  has  eclipsed  the  sun  by  the  aggregation  of  (battles  ?) 
(about  fourteen  letters  lost),  has  made  enemies,  and  skilful  in  discussion  (about  four 
letters  lost). 

. Him who  conquered  enemies,  who  has  performed  the  duties  of  men  and 

kings, made  the  greatest  effort  regarding  meritorious  deeds 

Vidyatka  (about  four  letters  lost).  His  feet,  a lotus,  kissed  by  the  rays  of  the  jewels 
set  in  the  crowns  of  kings. 

Pravarasena (his)  son  was,  as  the  sun’s  rays  are  proper  to  the  expanding  fresh 

lotus  .......  (about  fourteen  letters  lost),  whose  army  was  excellent  to  o'overn 

(to  punish  ?) — to  him  was  born  a son,  who  conquered  all  armies.  ^ 

His  son,  the  chief  of  kings (five  letters  lost)  (adorned  ?)  the  earth  by  Dharma 

Kuntala  (about  five  letters  lost)  was  the  king’s  son,  excellent  (pravara),  powerful 
liberal,  and  skilful  in  governing.  ^ * 

(About  four  letters  lost) His  son  ...  . (about  fourteen  letters  lost)  reign  of 

Pravarasena who  when  eight  years  old  governed  the  kingdom  well,  ® 
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Chapter  XIV.  A stair  leads  down  from  the  front  of  this  cave^  and  turns  to  the 
PI  TT  f f ^ chamber  on  the  back  wall  of  which  was  found  a Naga 

a so  n eres  . seated,  like  Vishnu  in  the  left  end  of  the  verandah  of  the 

Ajanta  Caves.  great  cave  at  Baddmi,  upon  the  coils  of  the  snake  whose  hoods 

Cave  XVL  canopy  his  high  flat-topped  tiara.  A door  leads  out  from  the 
front  of  this  room  flanked  outside  by  two  elephants  in  relief, 
perhaps  Hiwen  Thsang’s  roaring  and  earth-shaking  animals. 


His  son  (was  ?)  (four  letters  lost)  Devasena,in  this  world,  whose  beautiful  enjoyments 
(about  three  letters  lost)  Bdpya  (about  six  letters  lost)  earth,  for  the  king’s  power  of 
merit. 

Rdja  . . . (about  seven  letters  lost)  . . . the  resort  of  good  qualities  ....  illustrious 

in  the  world  (was)  Hasti  Bhoj prafid he  ...  . whose  breast  was  large 

and  powerful,  and  (to  him  ?)  whose  eyes  are  like  the  lotus  Jcshapi. 

(About  nineteen  letters  lost) afterwards,  he  who  resembled  the  elephants 

(at  tbe  eight  quarters),  benefactor,  humble  ....  a favourite  (of  the  king?) 

imitator  of  the  conduct,  indestructible. 

(About  nineteen  letters  lost)  Kaschata  . . . (one  letter  lost)  who,  possessing  a mind 
inclined  to  the  well-being  of  the  people,  for  the  happy  and  excellent  protection 

of (four  letters  lost) ever  kind  as  a mother,  and  easily  accessible  as  a 

friend,  flourished. 

(About  twenty-one  letters  lost) by  a (four  letters  lost)  the  king, 

being  at  peace,  entrusted  his  affairs  (to  his  minister  ?),  and,  though  accustomed  to 
act  without  restraint,  abandoned  all  enjoyment.  Then  succeeded  his  son  (about 

fourteen  letters  lost) Kara (four  letters  lost)  vihdra  ishdnd 

whose  prowess  and  glory  were  like  those  of  Hari ; he,  Kuntal,  Avanti,  Kaling,  Koshal, 
Trikut,  Ld,t,  Andhra  (conquered  ?) 

(About  nineteen  letters  lost) by  his  faultless  qualities. 

(About  nine  letters  lost) by  his  faultless  qualities,  the  son  of  Hasti  Bhoj, 

celebrated  in  this  world,  became  the  minister  of  that  king,  the  whole  earth. 

(About  twenty  letters  lost) whose  mind  was  firm,  courageous,  who  was 

endowed  with  liberality,  mercy,  charity,  was  devoted  to  religion  and  governed  the 

country  with  justice (was  surrounded  with)  the  rays  of  glory,  mercy,  and 

good  qualities. 

(About  six  letters  lost)  Shaha  (about  eleven  letters  lost)  made  the  greatest  increase 
of  merit  (about  three  letters  not  made  out  clearly)  (about  six  letters  lost) — he — at  the 
time  more . (works  ?)  made  prisons life,  age,  wealth,  and  happiness. 

(Words  altogether  of  seventeen  letters  not  well  made  out  but  evidently  meaning) 
for  the  benefit  of  mother  and  father,  established  the  house  (cave  ?)  (about  twelve 
letters  lost) rudhatd,  in  the  great  hill  occupied  by  Bhujagendra. 

(About  six  letters  lost)— — (about  ten  letters  lost)  the  spot  covered  with 

creepers,  &c windows  (three  letters  lost) Vithivedika  (two  letters  lost) 

drahnupramadyascha the  arrangement  of  pleasing  pillars.  ^ 

(About  seven  letters  lost)  cold  (twelve  letters  lost)  Talasannuti  (about  six  letters 
lost)  delightful  (about  seven  letters  lost)  (containing  ?)  the  great  place  of  rest,  ndgendra 
palace. 

(About  five  letters  lost)  ramandsa  (about  fifteen  letters  lost) — rays  (about  three 
letters  lost)  where  there  is  an  opportunity' of  enjoying  extreme  happiness. 

(About  three  letters  lost)  the  magnificence  of  king’s  palaces . . . the  cave  of  Mandara 

(about  twenty  letters  lost) — as  wished — (about  four  letters  lost) on  the  most 

beautiful  mountain).  (About  four  letters  lost)  by  me  made  ? Videha  (about  sixteen 

letters  lost)  whose  birthname  was whose  humility  was  expanded  by  pleasing 

favours,  and  whose  mind  was  not  crooked. 

(About  three  letters  lost)  Laya  (absorption)  the  glory  of  the  crowns  of  chiefs  of  gods 

(about  eighteen  letters  lost) by  circumstances  was,  Varaha  Dev,  having  enjoyed 

the  pleasures  of  kings. 

(About  four  letters  lost)  the  good  Sugata  the  well  stored  cloud,  body  of  snake 

(about  six  letters  lost)  disposition as  long  as  by  the  bright  rays,  so  long  ought 

the  inner  hall  to  be  used. 

(About  ten  letters  lost) — the  three  jewels  (one  letter  lost)  (three  letters  not  well 
made  out)— the  mountain  resorted  to  by  the  great,  and  whose  top  is  occupied  by 
caves  of  various  kinds. 

(About  ten  letters  lost)  (may)  the  world  also  enter,  from  the  destruction  of  collective 
and  individual  evils,  the  painless,  fearless,  peaceful,  and  excellent  abode.  Dr,  Bh^u 
Djlji  in  Jour,  Bom.Br,  Boy.  As,  Soc,  VII,  54-63, 
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All  the  walls  of  this  cave  are  covered  with  frescoes^  representing 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Shakyamuni  or  from  the  legends  of  sainte, 
and  the  roofs  and  pillars  have  arabesques  and  ornaments,  generally 
of  great  beauty  of  outline,  heightened  by  the  most  harmonious 
colouring.  Much  is  now  destroyed.  The  roof  of  the  verandah  was 
painted  in  square  and  circular  compartments,  and  in  the  hall  the 
sides  of  the  columns  were  painted  with  flowers  and  scrolls. 

1 . In  the  verandah  a fragment  of  the  ceiling  decoration  remains 
pretty  entire.  It  is  of  much  merit. 

2.  On  the  architrave,  over  the  bracket  of  one  of  the  front  pillars 
of  the  verandah,  is  a figure  of  a beggar  sleeping  and  a wild  beast 
licking  his  feet,  while  a horse  stands  behind  him.  To  the  right 
is  another  begging  friar  seated  and  two  men  before  him,  while  a 
wild  beast  comes  in  from  the  right.  Over  another  bracket  are  two 
begging  friars,  a woman,  and  some  other  figures. 
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3.  On  the  left  end  of  the  back  wall  of  the  verandah  is  a piece 
of  painting.  Above,  a Buddha  sits  on  a throne,  in  bluish  robe 
much  defaced  ; on  his  left  are  fragments  of  three  figures 
wearing  crowns,  one  with  a green  skin ; on  the  other  is  some 
great  person  and  a number  of  women  bearing  gifts.  Below  is 
another  Buddha  standing  and  facing  the  right,  in  front  of  a green 
niche,  over  which  is  the  umbrella.  To  the  left  are  four  figures 
wearing  crowns,  and  behind  them  eighteen  others,  one  fairer  and 
larger  than  the  rest,  all  richly  jewelled.  To  the  right  of  Buddha 
are  some  six  top-knot-wearing  orange -skinned  attendants,  one  with 
a glory  and  one  with  a fly- flap.  Still  to  the  right,  are  five  smaller 
figures,  and  above  a green  man,  while  in  the  back-ground  is  a 
defaced  figure  as  of  Garuda,  with  a snake  in  his  hand.  The  figures 
in  this  lower  portion  seem  all  to  be  presented  against  a back-ground 
of  clouds.  Above  the  side  door  is  a figure  like  a Buddha  in  the 
clouds. 


4.  In  the  left  end  of  the  front  aisle  is  a very  curious  piece  of 
painting,  the  interest  of  which  seems  to  centre  in  a child,  held  by 
the  hands  and  feet  by  a man  and  woman,  while  a third  seems  about 
to  cut  it  in  two  with  a sword.  Above,  two  ranges  of  hills  are 
represented  in  the  usual  fashion,  and  between  them  a river.  Below, 
near  the  right  hand  side,  is  a country  cart  drawn  by  men;  above, 
on  the  hill,  is  a man  wearing  a Persian  cap  who  seems  to  be  in 
grief;  a green  man  stands  near  carrying  a man  up  the  hill.  Still 
higher,  the  man  in  the  Persian  cap  sits  with  two  others  paying 
respect  to  a small  red  figure  on  a rock,  who  holds  the  little  finger 
of  his  left  hand  with  the  right  and  addresses  them.  Beside,  or  to 
the  left  of  the  three,  stands  a green  man  with  long  streaming  hair, 
and  behind  him  is  a figure  with  a sword.  The  back-ground  of 
plantain  trees  marks  a woodland  scene. 

5.  To  the  right  of  the  pilaster  is  the  painting  of  the  ^D3dng 
Princess.^  For  pathos  and  sentiment  and  the  unmistakable  way  of 
telling  its  story  this  picture  cannot,  says  Mr.  Griffiths,  be  surpassed 
in  the  history  of  art.  The  Florentine  could  have  put  better  draw- 
ing, and  the  Venetian  better  colour,  but  neither  could  have  thrown 
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greater  expression  into  it.  The  dying  woman  with  drooping  head, 
half-closed  eyes,  and  languid  limbs,  reclines  on  a bed,  the  like  of 
which  may  be  found  in  any  native  house  of  the  present  day.  She 
is  tenderly  supported  by  a female  attendant,  whilst  another,  with 
eager  gaze,  is  looking  into  her  face,  and  holding  the  sick  woman’s 
arm  as  if  in  the  act  of  feeling  her  pulse.  The  expression  on  her 
face  is  one  of  deep  anxiety  as  she  seems  to  realise  how  soon  life 
will  be  extinct  in  the  one  she  loves.  Another  maid  behind  is  in 
attendance  with  a fan,  while  two  men  on  the  left  are  looking  on 
with  an  expression  of  profound  grief.  Below  are  seated  on  the 
floor  other  relations,  who  appear  to  have  given  up  hope,  and  to 
have  begun  their  days  of  mourning,  for  one  woman  has  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands  and  is  apparently  weeping  bitterly.  • 


6.  Above  the  Dying  Princess  is  a large  palace  or  monastery.  In 

it,  near  the  middle,  is  a Buddha,  in  his  white  robe  with  his  begging 
bowl  in  his  hand,  and  again  he  appears  in  the  doorway  to  the  left. 
To  the  right  of  the  first  a number  of  begging  friars  look  out  of  the  doors. 
Again,  to  the  right  and  below,  a Buddha  stands  holding  out  his 
begging  dish,  and  at  his  feet  a chief  kneels  and  makes  obeisance. 
Behind,  to  the  left,  are  other  sitting  figures.  Above,  on  the  right,  a , 
figure  with  Persian  cap,  on  horseback,  enters  a gate;  one  with  a similar 
cap,  and  one  without,  are  beyond  it.  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  re-appear 
the  same  figure  and  the  horse  neighing,  and  a man  with  them  having 
a striped  waistcloth,  while  three  figures  in  caps  appear  outside  and  a 
fourth  holds  another  horse.  Below  is  a man  with  a crooked  sword 
and  another  with  a Persian  cap  following  him.  A piece  of  the 
plaster  has  disappeared  below  this,  and  lower  still  a chief  is  shown 
and  two  or  three  figures,  one  with  a long  straight  sword.  Between 
the  first  and  second  cell-doors  has  been  a monastery  with  a Buddha  • 
in  the  centre  of  it,  and  women  in  the  side  divisions.  One  of  them 
wears  the  transparent  garb  of  nobility.  Near  the  roof,  to  the  right, 
are  angels,  and  to  the  right  is  a hill  on  which  are  two  monks  talking 
and  a third  sitting  by.  Below  this  the  plaster  has  fallen  off,  but  to* 
the  right  is  a monastery.  On  the  left  side  of  it  sits  a Buddha  or  some  • 
monk,  and  in  the  foreground  another  with  a look  of  wonder.  In 
front  a man  is  seated,  apparently  in  deep  grief,  while  another  stands  = 
behind  him.  In  the  monastery  on  the  left  stands  a begging  friar,  ,,| 
and  behind  him  a bald-headed  monk  sits  in  distress.  In  the  right 
side  sit  other  two,  and  two  stand  behind  them.  In  a niche  in  the  || 
wall  above,  two  jugs  are  shewn.  ' 

7.  To  the  right,  over  the  third  cell-door,  are  four  Buddhas,  each  i 
with  three  umbrellas  and  underneath  are  three  painted  Sanskrit  -.j 
inscriptions.  Above  are  seven  more  Buddhas,  and  a short  painted . i 
inscription. 

8.  Beyond  the  fourth  cell-door  a Buddha  sits  on  a lion  throne,  the  * . 
lions  almost  pictures  of  Assyrian  bulls.  His  feet  are  on  a lotus,  the 
stalk  of  it  supported  by  N%a  chiefs.  His  attendants  also  stand  oni! 
lotuses. 


9.  On  the  left  end  of  the  back  wall  is  a similar  figure  with 
Lokeshvara  on  his  left,  and  a begging  friar  with  a garland  on  his  1 1 
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right,  as  attendants.  To  the  right,  near  the  cell-door,  are  a number  Chapter  XIV. 
of  sitting  figures.  Places  of  Interest. 

10.  Between  the  cell-door  and  the  antechamber  is  a large  scene  Caves, 

with  five  elephants  above,  and  others  below,  ridden  hjr  chiefs  mth 

great  retinues,  the  attendants  with  masical  instruments!  and  soldiers 
with  long  blue  curved  swords.  One  figure  below  on  a horse  has  the 
state  umbrella  carried  over  his  head. 

11.  On  the  other  side  of  the  antechamber  has  been  a similar 
scene  with  figures  having  bows,  spears,  swords,  and  shields,  two  of 
the  latter  with  huge  bogie faces  on  their  fronts.  To  the  right 
a number  of  women  follow  bearing  fans  and  vessels. 

12.  Between  the  doors  of  the  first  and  second  cells  on  this  side 
has  been  a grand  scene,  in  which  an  enthroned  Buddha  teaches  a 
great  assembly,  all  wearing  tiaras,  perhaps  gods  in  heaven.  The 
picture  is  much  defaced. 

13.  Between  the  third  and  fourth  doors  in  this  side  aisle  is  the 
famous  scene  of  the  visit  of  Asita  to  the  infant  Shakyamuni.  In  a 
palace  a Brahman  is  seated,  and  in  front  a boy,  perhaps  Shakyamuni, 
sits  on  a stool  with  a board  in  his  hands,  above  his  head  is  a cage 
of  birds,  and  a guitar,  and  round  him  sit  three  others  with  boards. 

To  the  left,  Asita  is  seated  holding  the  infant  Shakyamuni  in  his 
hands  and  before  him  are  the  child’s  father  and  mother,  and  a 
disciple  in  the  foreground. 

14.  Below  the  last  is  Shakyamuni  shooting  and  other  boys  sitting 
behind  him,  while  his  teacher  sits  a little  to  the  right.^  To  the  left 
some  boys  sit  together.  Above,  to  the  right,  is  the  scene  in  the 
bedroom,  when  Shfikyamuni  left  his  wife  and  infant  son  to  become 
a monk. 

Cave  XVII.,  known  as  the  Zodiac  cave  from  a circular  painting  at  Cave  XVII. 
the  left  end  of  the  verandah,  is  another  fine  monastery  cave  similar 
to  the  last  and  apparently  executed  about  the  same  time. 

Outside,  to  the  left,  over  a cistern  and  under  the  inscription,  is  a 
triple  compartment  of  sculpture.  In  the  centre  Shakyamuni  squats 
under  an  ornamental  arch,  with  angels  above,  and  a wheel,  deer,  and 
lions  below.  On  each  side  is  a Buddha  standing  on  a lotus  with 
worshippers  below.  At  the  right  end,  opposite  this,  several  rows 
of  squatting  Buddhas  have  been  sculptured  on  the  rock,  a piece  of 
which  has  broken  and  fallen  away,  leaving  a higher  portion  to 
slide  down.  A stair  leads  down  from  the  front  of  the  cave  and 
must  have  descended  to  the  stream.  The  verandah  has  been 
supported  by  six  plain  octagonal  columns  with  bracket  capitals  and 
neat  bases  resembling  the  Attic  base,  but  without  its  lower  torus. 

The  hall  is  entered  by  a central  door,  resembling  that  in  XVI.,  with 


1 The  story  referred  to  is  probably  this  : “ The  royal  prince,  when  he  was  fifteen 
years  old,  contended  with  all  the  Shdkyas  in  athletic  sports.  He  drew^  a bow  and 
with  one  arrow  pierced  seven  golden  drums,  and  with  another  seven  iron  blocks. 
These  arrows  passing  through  the  targets  went  in  a south-east  direction  and  stuck 
in  the  earth  ; from  these  spots  two  fountains  of  water  gushed.  ” Beal’s  Fahi-Han, 
86. 
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a row  of  painted  Buddhas  over  it,  and  by  two  side  doors.  It  is 
further  lighted  by  two  windows.  This  apartment  is  63 1 feet  wide 
by  sixty -^t wo  feet  deep  and  thirteen  feet  high,  its  roof  being  sup- 
ported by  twenty  octagonal  pillars,  all  plain,  except  the  two  in  the 
middle  of  the  front  and  back  rows,  which  have  square  bases,  shafts 
partly  octagonal  and  partly  sixteen-sided  and  more  ornamented. 
The  antechamber  is  small  with  two  pillars  in  front,  but  the  shrine 
is  17f  feet  wide  by  twenty  deep,  and  in  front  of  the  great  image 
there  stand  on  the  floor  two  figures,  one  holding  the  begging  friar^s 
alms-bowl,  the  other  damaged.  There  are  also  two  attendants 
on  each  side  of  the  Buddha  and  two  fly-flap  bearers.  Besides  the 
two  in  the  verandah,  this  cave  contains  sixteen  cells.  At  the 
right  end  of  the  verandah  there  is  a small  hole  in  the  floor  into  a 
fine  cistern  of  water,  the  entrance  to  which  is  up  a flight  of  steps 
between  this  cave  and  XYI,  An  inscription  at  the  left  end  of  the 
verandah,  outside,  gives  the  names  of  certain  princes  of  Ashmaka, 
Dhritarashtra,  his  son  Hari  Samba,  his  son  Kshitipala  Sauri  Samba, 
Upendragupta,  and  his  son  Skacha,  They  may  have  been  local 
chiefs  of  the  sixth  century.  Nothing  is  known  of  them.^ 


1 The  translation  of  the  inscription  is  : (Two  letters  lost)  Obeisance  to  the  Muni,  the 
great  lord  of  the  three  Vidyds  (Bauddha  collections)  whose  most  charitable  act  is  the 
gift  of  Vihdras,  their  qualities  and  names  are  described.  The  king  w'ho  has  obtained 
life  and  by  (two  letters  lost)  the  umbrella  is  held,  and  had  a son  named  Dhritardshtra, 
who  had  the  white  umbrella. 

(Two  letters  lost)  this  king’s  son  whose  countenance  was  beautiful  like  the  lotus 
and  the  moon,  was  Hari  Sdmba— his  son  of  spotless  wealth  was  Kshitipdla  Sauri 
Sdmba, 

(Four  letters  lost)  was  Upendragupta,  very  famous  and  illustrious.  Afterwards 
his  son  well  known  as  Skdcha. 

(Six  letters  lost)  for  securing  fame  in  the  world  (two  letters  lost)  Vasd,  — the 
king’s  son  celebrated  in  the  world,  was  king  Nilapasa. 

(About  five  letters  lost)  of  illustrious  fame  was  the  celebrated  Skdcha.  After  him, 
the  increaser  of  the  brightness  of  the  king’s  family  and  race  was  Krishnaddsa. 

(About  six  letters  lost)  (the  king’s)  daughter  named  Ambichandrd,  whose  dresa 
was  white  as  the  rays  of  the  moon,  with  countenance  like  the  full  moon,  and  whose 
peculiar  ornaments  were  humility  and  piety  was  (his  wife  ?). 

(About  seven  letters  lost)  (the  succeeding  words  not  well  made  out)  (one  letter 
lost)  in  his  heart  expanded  like  the  lotus  (about  five  letters  lost)  (three  syllables)  of 
beautiful  form. 

Comparable  to  (Pradyumna)  a (Cupid)  and  Sdmba  (were)  the  two  sons— the  first, 
was  destined  to  rule  the  earth,  the  second  (had)  the  name  Ravi  Sdmba. 

(About  twelve  letters  lost)  Asmaka  (one  letter  lost)  Sa  (one  letter  lost)  appeared 
beautiful  like  the  sun  and  moon. 

(About  eleven  letters  lost)  Haniva  (about  four  letters  lost)  particularly  cultivated 
the  friendship  (one  letter  lost)  Pranayo  always  conducted  themselves  with  unanimity 
and  happiness  (the  two  brothers).  ^ 

(About  eleven  letters  lost)  (three  syllables)  whose  punishment  was  (severe?), produced 
from  former  actions.  Vima  Simab  ? (regarding  the  younger  brother  ?),  (about  three 
syllables  not  well  made  out)  who  has  praised  (Buddha  ?) 

(About  ten  letters  lost)  courage,  mercy  (two  letters  lost),  the  (chief)  king,  the 
minister  with  the  appellation  Anitya,  afterwards  nurtured  the  great  tree  of  merit. 

(About  ten  letters  lost)  dvi  (about  two  letters  lost)  sd  (some  letters  lost)  pdna, 
(one  letter  lost)  attained  great  learning  and  exercised  charity,  mercy,  happiness 
friendship,  forgiveness,  bravery,  and  wisdom,  * 

(About  twelve  letters  lost)  he  well  copied  the  pure  conduct  of  (former)  kings 
with  still  purer  actions.  ° 

(Twelve  letters  lost)  (Cha)  Kdra  (four  letters  not  well  made  out)  in  the  same  ^ 
way  the  brotherhood  of  mendicants  was  found  increased. 

(About  eleven  letters  lost)  ya  (one  letter  lost)  (tdkshdn  ?)  Loving  (the 
mendicants)  as  his  sons,  full  of  compassion,  by  means  of  gifts  of  money  left. 
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1.  The  so-called  Zodiac^  in  the  left  end  of  the  verandah,,  seems 
to  be  some  sort  of  representation  of  the  world  4 Had  there  been 
nine  divisions,  it  might  have  been  interpreted  as  the  nine  divisions 
of  Jambndvipa,  but  there  are  only  eight.  The  various  ways  in 
which  the  persons  in  each  are  engaged  seem  to  indicate  different 
a^speets  of  worldly  life,  the  wheel  of  life  or  fortune.  In  one  is  a 
man  alone,  in  another  are  animals  with  men,  in  a third  are  vessels, 
dishes,  and  tools,  in  others  are  buildings  and  streets.  The  rim  of  the 
wheel  is  divided  into  sixteen  compartments,  each  containing  symbols, 
and  is  upheld  by  two  long  green  arms  with  bracelets. 

2.  To  the  left,  on  the  same  wall,  are  two  bullocks  led  by  a man, 
a woman  carrying  some  object  on  a board  on  her  head,  and  two 
red-skinned  men,  one  with  a pole  over  his  shoulder.  These  are  a 
continuation  of  No.  3 beneath.  Below  is  a begging  friar,  seated  in 
a cave,  with  a water-pot  in  front  and  a dead  body  at  his  feet.  Below 
this  is  a green-skinned  chief  and  attendants  much  defaced,  but  with 
the  name  Mdnibhadra^  written  under  his  seat.  On  the  right  is  a 
begging  friar  with  a jug  on  a stand,  talking  to  a laic  seated 
before  him. 
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3.  To  the  left,  on  the  return  of  the  wall  above,  a large  orange- 
coloured  snake  encircles  an  area  with  men,  buildings,  and  trees  in 
it.  The  scene  extends  to  the  edge  of  the  large  circle  on  the  end 
wall. 

4.  Below  the  last  is  painted  the  Litany  of  Avalokiteshvara, 
unfortunately  all  but  obliterated.  Avalokitesvara  holds  the  palm 


(About  twelve  letters  lost)  makers  instantaneously  attainment  of 

the  love  and  meditation  of  Sarvadnya  (Buddha),  and  realities  disappeared  from  the 
world. 

(About  eleven  letters  lost)  mha  (seven  not  well  deciphered)  by  the  water  of  glory, 
white  as  the  rays  of  the  moon,  he  beautified  the  whole  world. 

(About  sixteen  letters  lost)  moon  (two  letters  lost)  Hari  (shena),  a moon  among  great 
kings,  the  benefactor  of  his  subjects  ; whilst  protecting  the  earth. 

(About  eleven  letters  lost)  wonderful  accumulation  of  merit  (two  letters  lost)  from 
whom  the  dawn  of  ornamental  gifts  of  the  earth  of  Stupas  and  Viharas — to  the 
delight  of  the  mountaineers. 

(About  eleven  letters  lost)  (three  syllables  not  well  made  out)  the  sounding  (about 
six  letters  lost)  (three  syllables)  by  the  great  (four  letters  lost)  at  the  (insufferable) 
foot  of  the  Sahya  (mountain). 

(About  eleven  letters  lost)  the  stupendous  Chaitya  of  Munirdja  (Buddha),  this 
monolithic- j ewel. 

(About  ten  letters  lost)  having  given  plenty,  constructed  a Chaitya  here,  difl&cult 
even  to  be  imagined  by  little  minds  (three  letters  not  well  made  out). 

(About  twelve  letters  lost) — S6  — conveyor  of  beautiful  (a  place)  sweet,  light,  clear, 
cold,  and  plentiful  water,  a magnificent  place  of  rest. 

(About  fourteen  letters  lost)  delightful  in  every  way,  at  the  extremity  of  the  hill, 
towards  the  west,  constructed  the  great  Candhakuti  (cave). 

(About  eleven  letters  lost)  whose  actions  are  directed  towards  good  ; for  the 
attainment  of  the  meditation  of  Munindrandtha  (Buddha)  in  this  world  may  all 
wished-for  wealth  be, 

(About  fourteen  letters  lost)  na — humble  by  him  (may)  the  Mandapa  (temple)  so  long 
as  the  sun  destroys  darkness  by  its  rays  lead  to  the  dawn  of  good  of  the  virtuous. 

1 Compare  Ralph  (Jour.  Ben.  A.  S.  V,  2,  559)  : This  zodiac,  as  they  call  it,  is  very 
elaborate.  Why  they  call  it  zodiac,  I know  not.  There  is  in  one  part  a bull  and  in 
another  scales.  We  must  get  a ladder  to  see  it  clearly.  It  might  have  been  called 

the  shield  of  Achilles  as  well  as  zodiac * . The  zodiac  is  incomplete. 

I think  about  a third  of  it  is  wanting,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  circle  could  never 
have  been  complete,  for  it  must  have  been  over  this  door  of  the  cell. 
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of  liis  right  hand  forward,  and  has  a bottle  with  oval  body  and 
narrow  neck  in  his  left.  Of  the  oval  ^compartments  at  each  side 
only  a few  can  be  partially  made  out : the  upper  one  on  the 
left  represents  a raging  fire  and  a figure  fleeing  from  it  to  Avaloki- 
teshvara,  and  the  next  seems  to  have  been  Dharani,  Kali,  or  Death, 
pursuing  her  victim.  On  the  right,  the  upper  picture  contained  the 
snake  as  the  enemy  from  which  deliverance  was  sought  j the  next 
a lion  j and  the  third  an  infuriated  elephant.^ 

5.  On  the  back  wall  of  the  verandah  at  the  extreme  left  end,  is 
a young  chief  seated ; and  his  wife  on  his  right,  and  another  woman 
with  only  a white  and  blue  petticoat  and  rich  pearl  necklace.  Below 
is  a woman  with  a dish  and  before  the  chief  a red-skinned  man 
telling  a story ; behind  is  another  red  man  in  a white  coat, 
listening,  as  if  he  were  the  speaker's  partner.  In  front  of  him 
is  a green  man  with  a stick,  facing  round  to  a begging  friar, 
who,  with  six  others,  two  with  square  umbrellas  and  one  with  fair 
hair,  seem  to  wait  for  something.  One,  older  than  the  rest,  has  a 
stick.  Above  these  last  are  five  men  on  seats,  one  red,  probably 
a householder,  and  the  rest  begging  friars,  one  white-skinned  and 
his  hair  in  the  top-knot  style.  Before  them  are  dishes,  and  three 
small  and  one  large  cup  near  each,  with  flowers ; and,  on  the  left,  is 
one  vessel  set  above  another  with  flowers  in  it.  Two  women  present 
flowers  in  vases.  On  the  left  a man  comes  in  bearing  a pole  with 
water- vessels.  To  the  right  of  the  woman  is  a greenish  man,  dressed 
in  striped  garment,  holding  a white  dish,  and  in  front  of  him 
another  also  with  a dish,  serving  the  begging  friars.  To  the  left 
are  two  beggars,  one  has  but  one  eye,  then  a third  red  one-eyed 
fellow,  and  next  two  women,  one  in  a sort  of  sack,  a peaked  head- 
dress, and  very  fair ; the  other  with  a jacket,  and  a child  on  her 
hip.  Above  her  is  another  bearing  something  like  a shield  with  a 
fringe,  and  on  her  right  a fair  figure.  All  seem  to  be  begging. 
In  the  foreground  is  a man  on  a pinkish  horse  and  another  about  to 
mount.  To  the  right  of  the  latter  horse  is  a man  with  a bason  and 
two  in  front  of  him  begging. 

6.  Over  the  right  jamb  of  the  side  door  and  extending  over  the 
window  is  another  scene.  In  a palace,  over  the  window,  a brown- 
skinned chief  treats  his  fair  wife,  in  gauzy  robe,  to  some  sherbet. 
A Persian  servant,  in  green,  with  an  elegant  claret  jug,  enters 
with  wine.  A little  red  dwarf  holds  a spittoon  and  another 
spittoon  is  at  the  chiefs  side.  Behind,  a servant  brings  some  dish 
or  other  object.  On  the  left,  two  women  look  from  a window,  and 
on  the  right  two  others  and  a man  stand  in  the  verandah.  On  each 
side  of  the  palace  are  bel  trees.  Leaving  the  palace  on  the  left,  is 
a lady  of  distinction,  with  a woman  carrying  an  umbrella  over  her 
head,  and  behind  them  a servant : beside  the  lady  and  holding  her  by 
the  hand,  is  a reddish  handmaid,  distinguished  by  her  full  dress  in 
blue  and  white;  then  a fair  man  bearing  a bow  and  some  bulky  objects. 
Behind  him  are  two  women,  the  red  one  with  a dish  of  flowers; 


1 For  Avalokiteshvar  and  his  litany  see  above,  cave  IV. 
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and  tlien  tlie  brown  chief  with  an  umbrella  carried  over  bis  bead.  Chapter  XIV. 
In  tbe  foreground  two  women,  tbeir  beads  now  gone,  stand  near  places  of  Interest, 
tbe  gateway,  outside  of  wbicb  is  tbe  porter.  Beside  tbe  gate  is  a 
plantain  tree. 

7.  To  tbe  right  of  tbe  window  is  some  mountain  scene.  In 
front  was  a gigantic  green- shinned  chief  with  magnificent  head- 
dress, now  nearly  gone.  Near  tbe  roof  is  an  cisholcci  tree,  and  in  front 
of  it  a pea-fowl  with  white  wings,  blue  beak  and  breast,  and  green  tail. 

Before  it  is  perhaps  a water-runnel,  wbicb  a monkey  approaches 
from  behind  another  asJioha  tree  with  tbe  buds  .scarcely  burst. 

Above  are  two  heavenly  minstrels  with  human  busts  and  birds’ 
feet  and  tails  ; one  with  cymbals,  and  the  other  with  some  other 
instrument.  To  the  left,  on  blue  clouds,  is  a fair  cherub  with  a 
basket  over  his  shoulder,  and  three  celestial  damsels,  one  with 
cymbals  and  another  with  a flute,  httiisi,  and  two  attendants  one  with 
a sort  of  harp,  viuci,  the  other  with  a sword  and  crown.  Below  is  a 
red  pair  of  Kirdtas  or  mountaineers.  The  rest  is  destroyed.  On 
the  extreme  right  two  comical  little  sprites,  GuJiyahas,  sit  on  a 

rock. 


8.  By  the  edge  of  the  door  are  some  fragments  of  painting. 
On  the  frieze  of  the  door  are  eight  Buddhas,  the  seventh,  Shakya- 
muni,  under  a pipal  tree,  and  the  eighth,  Maitreya  or  Dipankara 
Buddha,  with  a high  tiara, 

9.  On  the  lintel  are  eight  compartments,  each  containing  a pair 
of  figures,  treating  each  other  to  liquor,  the  women  mostly  redder 
than  the  men.  The  door  posts  have  been  painted  in  neat  patterns. 

10.  On  the  right  of  the  door  above  are  some  cherubs,  and  below 
them  is  a begging  friar.  To  the  right  is  a mountain  scene  with  a 
large  royal,  orange -coloured  figure  in  front,  and  above,  to  the  right, 
an  angel  and  two  cherubs  with  remarkable  head-dresses.  Below, 
perhans  in  a cave,  are  two  heavenly  minstrels.  Under  the  angel  are 
two  blue  pea-fowls,  and  under  the  pea-fowls  a Bhil  or  bowman 
crouching  forward  ; lower  still  are  the  heads  of  two  figures. 


11.  Over  the  two  windows  to  the  right  is  painted  a story.  First, 
over  the  left  window,  is  king  BimDisara^  seated  in  his  palace,  with  a 
pillow  behind  him  and  his  wives  and  one  handmaid  on  his  right ; on 
his  left  is  a begging  friar  or  his  minister.  In  a floor  below  are  three 
women  and  a man,  and  to  the  right  is  the  door  and  porter.  In  the 
court  are  some  men  sitting,  and  three  horses  and  an  elephant  look 
out  of  the  stables.  Then  comes  a doorway  and  the  market  place  in 
which  are  seen  women  looking  out  of  windows  with  sunshades  over 


1 Bimbisdra  was  king  of  Magadha  of  which  Rdjagriha  was  the  capital.  After 
abandoning  his  home  Sh^kyamuni  went  to  several  instruction. 

Disanpointed  with  all  of  them,  he  took  his  abode  on  a little  hill  near  Rdpgriha  called 
Pdndava,  and  procured  his  food  by  begging  in  the  city.  His  youth,  good  looks, 
and  hermit’s  garb,  attracted  the  attention  of  every  one  who  saw  him,  and  even  king 
Bimbis4ra  paid  him  a visit  and  promised  to  receive  him  as  his  tutor,  should  the 
vouthful  hermit  ever  acquire  the  knowledge  he  sought.  It  was  in  the  sixteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  this  king  that  Shdkyamuni,  then  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  became 
a Buddha  (526  b.c.). 
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them.  Two  horses  go  towards  the  palace,  and,  between  them,  a 
light-colonred  elephant,  proceeding  from  the  palace,  seizes  a begging 
friar  in  his  trunk.  Then,  over  the  second  window,  the  same  elephant 
kneels  at  the  feet  of  Shakyamuni  and  his  disciple,  perhaps  Ananda 
or  Sariputra,^  both  with  alms-bowls.  Many  men  in  the  market  are 
looking  on  with  interest,  and  two  behind  Shakyamuni  are  fleeing 
from  the  elephant. 

12.  On  the  end  wall  is  Yaihara  hill.^  Shakyamuni  is  throned  in 
front  and  many  chiefs  two  of  them  distinguished  by  the  richness 
of  their  jewelry.  On  clouds  are  saints  with  top-knot  head- 
dresses. The  story  is  well  known  in  the  life  of  Shakyamuni  in 
connection  with  Raj agriha. 

13.  In  the  right  jamb  of  the  last  window  is  Manjughosha,^  or 
Minnatha  as  he  is  called  in  Nepal,  with  a jug  in  his  left  hand.  The 
oval,  resembling  a glory  round  him,  is  the  representation  of  the 
stone  cut  away  in  forming  a carved  image.  He  is  the  disciple  of 
Matsyendranatha,  and,  at  the  present  day,  his  car  is  drawn  after 
Matsyendranatha^s  in  processions  in  Nepal. 

14.  In  the  first  of  the  two  windows  is  a Buddha  on  the  left  jamb 
with  his  alms-bowl.  On  the  other  is  also  a Buddha  (defaced)  and  an 
attendant. 

15.  The  ceiling  of  the  verandah,  copied  by  Major  Gill,  is  now  in 
the  India  Museum  at  Kensington,  In  the  centre,  six  figures  have 
six  arms  between  them,  and  had  perhaps  only  two  feet,  but  the 
middle  portion  of  the  painting  is  gone. 

16.  The  roofs  of  the  aisles  are  tolerably  entire,  but  the  colouring 
has  been  so  damaged  by  smoke  that  only  the  designs  can  be  made 
out.  The  roof  of  the  central  area  is  in  a similar  condition.  It 
differs  from  the  other  roofs  by  having*  a very  large  portion  of  the 
area  filled  by  concentric  circles,  decorated  in  various  patterns, 
and  a broad  square  border  outside,  filled  with  animal  and  other 
figures,  among  which  a cock-fight  and  a ram-fight  are  prominent. 

17.  The  pillars  also  have  been  painted,  and  large  portions  of  the 
decorations  on  them  can  be  made  out,  and  are  very  interesting. 
The  figures  of  lions  and  grotesque  beings,  on  the  bases  of  some  of 
them,  are  unique. 


1 Ananda,  nephew  of  Buddha  and  the  great  composer  of  Sutras,  was  the  second 
Buddhist  patriarch.  Sdriputra  was  one  of  the  leading  disciples  of  Buddha,  the 
representative  of  complete  wisdom.  A detailed  account  of  Sdriputra  is  uiven  in 
Beal’s  Fah'Hian,  56,  note  5. 

2 Vaihdra  was  one  of  the  five  hills  which  surrounded  the  old  city  of  Bdj  agriha. 
The  others  were  Vardha,  Vrishabha,  Rishigiri,  and  Ghaityaka.  They  are  at  present 
named  Baibhrdgiri,  Vipulagiri,  Ratndgiri,  Udayagiri,  and  Sonagiri.  Beal’s  Fah-Hian, 
112,  note  1. 

3 Manjughosha,  or  Manjushri,  is  a semi-historic  character  deified  by  the 
Nepdlese  and  Thibetans.  He  is  said  to  have  drained  the  valley  of  Nepdl,  and 
civilised  the  people,  what  Kdshyapa  is  said  to  have  done  for  Kdshmir  (Burnouf’s 
Lotus  of  good  Law,  505).  By  the  Chinese  he  is  spoken  of  “as  a teacher  of  the 
highest  flight  of  doctrine  found  in  the  Mahdyana  or  Great  Vehicle,  and  the  founder 
of  a school  called  ‘ that  of  the  One  Nature,’  which  affirmed  that  all  creatures  possess 
the  one  nature  of  Buddha.”  (Beal’s  Fah-Hian,  60,  note  1). 
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18.  In  tlie  left  end  of  the  front  aisle,  and  left  side  of  the  cell 
door,  is  a scene  in  a palace.  Towards  the  right  side  of  the  picture  a 
crowned  chief  sits,  holding  a sheathed  sword  with  his  left  hand,  and 
apparently  about  to  draw  it  with  the  right.  Behind  him  stand  two 
women,  the  first  with  a fly-flap,  the  second,  darker  in  complexion, 
and  with  a royal  head-dress.  Before  the  chief,  on  the  left,  and 
very  close  to  him,  stands  a man  dressed  as  a Brahman  friar,  with  a 
white  sheet  over  his  left  shoulder,  a bare  head,  a small  ring  in 
his  ear,  and  a small  moustache.  He  appears  to  lean  with  his  left 
elbow  on  the  chieBs  seat,  and  holds  the  other  hand  to  his  chin.  His 
nails  are  remarkably  long.  Behind  him  with  curly  hair,  is  a black 
servant  who  might  pass  for  a negro,  carrying  some  object  on  his 
back,  hidden  by  the  loop  of  the  fastening  which  comes  over  his  left 
shoulder.  In  his  ears  are  long  earrings,  and  in  his  left  hand  is  a 
sort  of  foil  or  wand.  He  is  naked  to  the  waist  and  wears  striped 
short  drawers.  Still  to  the  left  stands  another  chief.  Behind  him 
an  attendant,  with  small  moustache,  appears  to  be  carrying  some 
object,  and  behind,  in  the  door,  is  a porter.  To  the  rig’ht  of  the 
chief  is  seen  a fly-flap,  and  the  head  of  a lady  with  royal  head-dress. 
Above,  on  the  eaves  of  the  roof,  is  a bird,  and,  on  a frieze  a little 
higher,  an  elephant  fight.  Over  this,  from  a window,  six  ladies 
look  out,  one  apparently  in  grief,  who  points  downwards.  Over 
this  again  is  an  inscription  in  red  paint  but  not  original.  Below 
all  this  are  to  be  traced  the  crowns  and  part  of  the  heads  of  two 
persons,  one  of  whom  has  a glory,  and,  like  Shiv,  a third  eye  in  his 
forehead,  but  horizontal. 

19.  On  the  right  side  of  the  cell,  about  the  level  of  the  top  of  the 
door,  a chief  sits,  a dark  woman  behind  him  holds  the  fly-flap,  and 
behind  her,  to  the  left,  another  holds  the  umbrella.  To  the  right 
sit  four  men,  pale  and  red-skinned,  and  one  green  with  moustaches 
and  with  a blue  water  lily,  and  another  red  one  behind  more  richly 
dressed.  The  one  to  the  right  is  clothed  to  the  neck,  wears 
stockings,  and  seems  to  speak  to  the  chief.  Behind  him  a fair 
maid  servant  brings  a tray  of  flowers,  and  beyond  her  is  a green 
servant.  To  the  right  is  another  green  servant  with  a fly-flap.  To  the 
right,  and  a little  lower,  are  two  geese  on  seats,  and,  on  the  return  of 
the  pilaster,  are  some  seven  geese,  while  lower  still  a man  carries  two 
in  his  hands.  Under  the  chief,  to  the  left,  is  mountain  scenery 
with  plants  in  flower  and  a lake  with  water  flowers  and  geese  in  it. 
Above  is  more  painting,  tolerably  entire. 

20.  On  the  front  of  the  pilaster  a Buddha  is  represented  seated, 
in  a red  robe,  with  a glory  round  his  head  and  two  Lokeshvaras  as 
fly-flap-bearers  by  him. 

21.  On  the  left  of  the  first  cell-door,  in  the  left  aisle,  a lady  sits 
on  a large  seat  with  a tiara  on  her  head,  and  on  her  left,  behind  the 
seat,  stands  an  attendant.  On  the  return  of  the  pilaster,  to  the  left, 
is  another  woman  seated,  not  so  richly  dressed,  and  behind  her,  a 
third  stands  looking  towards  the  left.  Below  the  first  part  of  this 
is  a lake  with  lotus  flowers,  and  beside  it  are  men  and  a woman. 

22.  In  a painting,  to  the  right  of  the  first  cell-door  and  stretching 
to  the  next,  is  a lady  who  seems  to  have  entered  from  a door  on  the 
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left.  To  the  right  is  a chief  standing  with  an  attendant  behind  him^ 
below^  to  the  right,  are  two  children,  one  of  whom  the  chief  takes 
by  the  hand.  Above  are  two  men,  one  perhaps  a suppliant,  and  to 
the  left,  a round  object,  but  whether  a shield  or  a round  fan  is  not 
very  clear.  To  the  right  stand  two  men  talking,  one  of  them  like  a 
Brahman.  Behind  them  are  two  horses,  and  still  to  the  right  are 
three  men,  one  with  a spotted  bag  at  his  side,  and  below  are  some 
fragments  of  other  figures. 

23.  Between  the  second  and  third  cell-doors  are  two  horses  and 
a man  leading  them . In  the  foreground  to  the  right  are  two  persons 
of  distinction  who  meet  an  oldish  man,  with  a rosary,  comiog  from  a 
rocky  hill.  To  the  right  of  him  are  the  heads  of  two  more  horses. 
Lower  and  to  the  right  a figure  sits  under  a roof,  or  perhaps  in  a 
cave,  with  a tree  or  bush  to  the  right  of  it,  and  below  are  some 
figures  not  easily  made  out. 

24.  Between  the  third  and  fourth  cell- doors  are  a series  of  acts 
in  which  an  old  man,  bald  on  the  forehead,  with  prominent  teeth 
and  square  umbrella  in  his  hand,  apparently  begging,  appears  at 
least  four  times.  First,  to  the  right  of  the  upper  half  of  the  third 
cell-door,  he  seems  to  enter  from  the  left  and  to  address  a wealthy 
man,  by  whom  sits  his  wife,  looking  round  at  the  man.  Behind  is 
another  man  and  further  to  the  right,  the  porter.  Lower  and  to 
the  right  the  beggar  appears  again  with  a bag  and  jug  on  his  back, 
before  a figure,  dressed  as  a chief,  with  an  attendant  seated  at  his 
foot,  while  a girl  looks  at  the  old  man  from  the  left.  Lower  again 
and  to  the  left  a man  is  represented  giving  him  a water  jar.  At 
the  upper  right  hand,  in  a palace,  a chief  richly  jewelled,  sits  with 
a fly-flap-bearer  behind  him  and  another  attendant  bringing 
forward  a vessel,  while  the  man  appears  again  on  the  left  begging ; 
on  the  extreme  right  sits  a lady,  while  a child  rests  against  the 
chieFs  cushion.  Below,  a richly- jewelled  man  sits  to  the  left  of  a 
green  one,  and  to  the  right  is  a third. 

25.  In  the  end  of  the  back  aisle,  above  the  cell-door,  are  many 
horses,  with  riders  at  the  gallop  and  some  archers  among  them, 
but  the  painting  is  so  blackened  as  not  to  be  easily  made  out. 
Below  on  the  left  side  of  the  cell-door,  a wild  man,  his  hair  on  end, 
heaves  a large  stone  at  a great  monkey  lying  asleep.  To  the  left, 
another  man,  or  perhaps  the  same,  appears  as  if  about  to  seize  a 
monkey  who  sits  looking  round,  with  a large  stone  beside  him.^  To 
the  left  is  a tree  and  a deer  and  other  animals  beyond  it.  Beneath 
the  sleeping  monkey  is  another,  stretching  up  his  hands  and  a man 
near  him.  And  from  the  left  another  large  monkey  advances  with 
a man  behind  him. 

26.  On  the  back  wall,  from  the  corner  to  the  door  of  the  first 
cell,  is  a pretty  large  piece  of  wall  painting.  In  the  upper  right 
corner  a man  of  some  note  sits  under  a canopy  with  his  wife  to  the 


1 In  the  Bharhut  sculptures  are  similar  monkey  scenes.  In  one  a man  hurls  a 
large  stone  at  a monkey  who  clasps  him  by  the  legs  ; in  another  a monkey  tries  to 
escape  up  a tree,  from  a man  who  clings  to  his  back.  (Bharhut  Stupa,  105), 
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rigHt,  while  another  greenish  female  to  the  left^  with  her  hair  in  a 
fillet_,  seems  to  speak  earnestly  to  him.  Another  seems  to  he 
approaching  in  front  and  holding  up  her  hands  in  astonishment  or 
terror.  Behind  her  is  a green  woman^  and  a man_,  with  a woman 
before  him_,  who  holds  two  objects  like  the  heads  of  two  crocodiles, 
perhaps  musical  instruments.  To  the  left  a red  man,  bald,  and  with 
a circle  on  the  side  of  his  head,  looks  back  excitedly,  and,  in  front  of 
him,  a woman  presents  her  joined  palms  to  the  left,  while  she  looks 
to  the  right.  Still  to  the  left  are  tw^o  men,  one  with  a mace  in  his 
hand.  Near  the  left  wall  are  the  faces  of  two  other  figures. 

27.  Below  the  last,  to  the  left,  is  a palace  in  which  sits  a chief 
with  two  women  servants  and  in  front  of  him  two  men,  to  whom  he 
seems  to  be  talking.  Below  he  is  again  represented  sitting  under 
a roof  with  several  women  servants.  From  the  gate  on  the  left,  a 
horse  goes  out  (the  rider  now  destroyed),  and  beyond  it  is  another 
horseman.  Above,  an  elephant  leaves  the  palace,  the  rider  holding 
a goad  in  his  hand,  while  four  soldiers  march  forward  with  shields 
and  swords,  the  two  in  front  apparently  turning  away  from  the 
spectator,  and  a chief  upon  an  elephant  is  meeting  them.  Above 
this  the  painting,  though  fairly  entire,  is  too  much  blackened  by 
smoke  to  be  made  much  of. 

28.  Between  the  first  and  second  cell-doors  on  the  back  wall  is 
a large  and  lively  scene.  On  the  upper  left  side,  a chief  sits  on  his 
throne  in  a palace,  behind  him  is  a green  fiy-flap-bearer  and 
another  reddish  female,  and  beside  her  a fair  maid  servant.  In 
front  of  the  chief,  on  a stool,  sits  a red-skinned  man,  without 
jewelry  and  with  a cloth  over  his  left  shoulder,  and  behind  him, 
to  the  left,  stand  ten  men  dressed  like  Brahman  beggars.  In 
front  of  them  are  two  men,  one  carrying  some  object  and  dressed 
in  full  white  garments,  as  porters  usually  are  ; the  other  is  perhaps 
a soldier  of  the  body-guard.  The  man  before  the  chief  seems  to 
look  back  and  speak  to  them.  Above  the  heads  of  the  beggars  a 
number  of  horses  look  from  stable  window's.  Below,  in  another 
apartment,  a red  man  on  the  left  seizes  another  by  the  waistband, 
who  in  turn  seizes  the  next  to  the  left  and  knocks  him  down.  A 
fourth  turns  round  on  the  second,  and  to  the  left  three  more 
struggle.  Below  this  is  a great  party . The  chief  has  come  out  of 
the  gate  on  the  right,  on  horseback,  wdth  the  umbrella  over  him, 
and  his  minister  riding  behind.  A dozen  men  with  spears  in  their 
hands  advance  in  front ; two  more  have  swords  and  shields,  and 
dogs.  To  the  left  is  a forest  and  hills,  and  in  the  hills  are 
deer,  who  run  before  the  huntsmen,  and  two  tigers  crouch  in  their 
lairs.  The  chief  seem&  to  have  gone  in  front  after  the  deer. 
Above,  to  the  left,  a man  sleeps  in  the  forest  with  his  weapon  besides 
him,  while  a tiger  or  lion  licks  his  feet.  A little  above  a man  sits 
with  his  sword  at  his  side  and  his  horse  at  his  left,  while  a lion 
appears  in  front  of  him.  Probably  he  is  the  chief  of  the  hunting 
scene.  Still  higher,  a great  party  of  horses,  elephants,  and  spearmen, 
proceed  to  the  right  towards  a scene  where  flags  are  displayed  and 
women  sit  on  the  top  of  the  palace  to  see  the  hunt,  while  beyond 
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them  in  the  background,  a huge  lion  passes.  The  whole  probably 
represents  the  legend  of  Sinha  or  Siha.^ 

29.  To  the  right  of  the  second  cell-door,  and  between  it  and 
the  antechamber,  under  a booth,  sits  a chief,  on  whose  head 
two  men  pour  vessels  of  water.  On  the  right  a woman,  with  a tray 
in  her  left  hand,  offers  him  a flower,  and  three  other  flgures  appear 
below  to  the  left.  In  a house  to  the  right  are  seven  figures, 
apparently  of  different  ages ; the  biggest  has  some  object  in  his 
hands  and  the  smallest  two  arrows,  or  something  like  arrows. 
Below  this,  on  the  left,  appear  two  men  on  elephants,  and  another 
with  very  marked  features  rides  with  an  umbrella  carried 
behind  him,  with  another  horseman  following.  Below  are  about  a 
dozen  soldiers  with  spears,  shields,  and  swords,  all  apparently 
attacking  a tall  crowned  chief  who  seems  to  come  out  of  a palace 
and  who  is  throwing  a javelin  at  them  and  seems  to  have  killed  two. 

30.  On  the  left  end  of  the  antechamber,  below,  a Buddha  sits  in 
the  middle  in  the  teaching  posture;  two  celestial  fly-flap-bearers  stand 
by  his  side ; and  above  are  the  usual  angels  on  clouds  bringing  garlands. 
On  the  right  side  sit  about  sixteen  friars,  all  bareheaded  and  dressed 
alike.  Above  them  are  three  horses,  on  one  of  which  is  a ma,n  in 
Iranian  dress  with  peaked  cap,  jerkin,  and  trousers  ; and,  in  the 
background  behind  these,  is  an  elephant  on  which  sits  a great  lady 
with  her  children  and  servant  behind  her,  all  making  obeisance  to 
the  Buddha.  At  the  Buddha^s  feet  two  chiefs  sit.  making  profound 
obeisance.  On  the  left  side,  among  a crowd  of  notables,  a great 
chief,  of  youthful  appearance,  sits  on  a cushion,  making  his  obeisance. 
To  the  right  and  behind  him  are  two  with  smaller  crowns,  the  one 
to  the  right  also  on  a cushion.  To  the  left  is  another  with  a small 
crown,  and,  beyond  him,  a decidedly  Persian  personage,  with  high 
peaked  cap,  short  black  beard,  and  long'  hair ; while  in  front  of  him 
a jewelled  chieftain  is  seated.  To  the  left  are  four  horsemen,  one 
bearded  and  completely  clothed,  probably  a servant  of  the  prince 
or  chief.  Behind  the  whole  group  are  two  more  Sassanians  and  two 
horses,  the  riders  on  which  have  the  Sassanian  dress  and  peaked 
caps.  Above  are  two  elephants,  on  one  of  which  is  a man 
bareheaded,  and  with  the  Sassanian  ribbons,  or  banderoles,  at  the 
back  of  his  neck,  while,  behind  him,  a curious-looking  attendant 
makes  obeisance.  On  the  other  elephant  are  several  Sassanian 
people,  all  engaged  in  the  same  way,  while  three  pennants  are 
carried  over  their  heads  and  three  spears  in  front,  with  tassels 
attached  to  them.  In  the  background  beyond  this  elephant,  another 
fair  Sassanian  carries  an  umbrella.  Mr.  Fergusson  considers  that 


1 The  story  is  thus  told  in  the  Mahdvanso  (44-46).  The  king  of  Vanga  had  a 
daughter  named  Suprddevi  who  eloped  with  the  chief  of  a caravan.  The  chief  and  his 
party  were  soon  after  attacked  by  a lion  who  carried  Suprddevi  off  and  hunted  for 
her  support.  In  course  of  time  she  bore  a son,  Sinhabdhu,  and  a daughter,  Sinhasivdli. 
When  they  grew  up  they  escaped  with  their  mother,  and  the  lion,  soon  after,  began  to 
ravage  the  country.  The  king  offered  a large  reward  to  any  one  who  would  kill  the 
lion,  and  Sinhabahu,  against  the  wish  of  his  mother,  accepted  the  offer.  When  the 
lion  saw  him,  it  fawned  on  him  with  delight  and  he  soon  destroyed  it,  Fergusson 
and  Burgess’  Cave  Temples,  313, 
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this  scene  represents  Baharam  G-aur’s  (420-440)  embassy  to  the  king  Chapter  XIIT. 
of  Malwa.^  Places  of  Interest* 

31.  In  the  scene  above  the  lasG  Buddha  stands  surrounded  by  Ajanta  Caves. 
four  saints  and  two  Bodhisattvas.  Cave  XVII, 

82.  On  the  left  of  the  shrine  door_,  stands  a colossal  Buddha  with 
his  alms-bowl  in  his  hand_,  while  to  the  left^  in  a doorway^  is  a lady 
with  a Japanese-like  countenance^  pushing  forward  a child  to  put 
alms  in  Buddha’s  bowl.  In  a window  above  is  a water  pot, 

33.  The  right  end  of  the  antechamber  is  painted  with  standing 
and  sitting  Buddhas.  The  lower  portion  is  destroyed^  except  a 
fragment  at  each  end.  What  remains  at  the  right  side  is  very 
curious_,  representing  a number  of  Digambara^  or  sky-clad^  that  is 
naked_,  Jain  friars^  helping’  forward  an  old  fat  friar,  and  carrying  the 
insects’  besom.  Most  of  them  are  shaven-headed  and  stark  naked. 

One  or  two  who  wear  their  hair  are  clothed.  On  the  extreme  left  is 
an  elephant  and  a horse  with  two  men. 

34.  The  upper  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  back  and  sides  of  the 
caye  are  so  smoked,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  anything 
of  them.  On  the  bases  of  the  two  pillars  and  pilasters  of  the  ante- 
chamber are  figures  of  much  weird  drollery.  That  on  the  right 
pilaster  is  a large  face,  with  a heavy  wig  and  a mouse  or  rat  in  the 
ear  for  a jewel,  the  necklace  bears  a crab  as  a pendant,  and  a 
hideous  face  on  the  belly  has  a snake  in  its  ear.  The  pillars  of  the 
antechamber  have  two  similar  ogre  figures  each  on  their  bases. 

35.  To  the  right  of  the  antechamber,  the  painting  is  mostly 
peeled  off,  but  the  lower  margin  of  it  shows  several  small  animals, 
and,  above,  is  the  top  of  a palace  with  three  domes,  each  with  a high 
pinnacle  and  slender  spires  at  the  corners,  the  balustrade  having 
temple-window  ornaments.  Above  this,  to  the  right,  a dark  man  is 
presenting  some  white  object  to  a red-skinned  man  who- is  seated. 

Further  to  the  right  are  two  men  on  horseback  and  others  on  foot, 
a large  dog,  and  other  figures.  Then,  nearly  over  the  second 
cell- door,  is  a pool,  and  a man,  apparently  riding  a deer,  which 
again  appears  below  with  a burden.  Still  to  the  right  is  another 
pool  with  birds  and  fishes. 

36.  Between  the  cell-doors  is  a large  picture.  On  the  left,  below, 
is  a chief  coming  out  of  a gate  on  horseback,  with  a servant  behind 
carrying  the  umbrella,  and  four  others,  two  with  swords  and  one 
with  a spear,  and  another  horseman  beyond.  They  seem  to  pursue 
a large  light-coloured  elephant  without  any  housings.  In  front, 
three  spearsmen  run  at  full  speed  for  the  forest  to  the  right,  where 
two  elephants  seem  to  have  seized  the  first  wild  elephant  by  the  leg. 

To  the  left  again,  below,  the  elephant  rushes  off,  pursued  by  the 
chief,  while  in  front  are  two  men  on  horseback. 


1 See  Burgess’ AjantfT Notes,  90.  Bahrdm  V.  (420-440)  of  Persia  called  Gor  or 
the  Wild  Ass,  is  said  to  have  come  to  India  in  search  of  allies  against  the  Skythian 
tribe  of  Euthalites  or  White  Huns,  and  to  have  connected  himself  in  marriage  with 
the  house  of  the  king  of  Kanauj,  or,  according  to  another  version,  with  the  Mdlwa 
dynasty.  Wilford  in  As.  Res.  IX.  147-155 ; Prinsep’s  Ant,  I.  342. 
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37.  Above,  on  the  left  of  the  last  scene,  a chief  is  seated  on  his 
throne,  and  behind  him  stand  three  women,  one  with  a fly-flap.  On 
the  right  are  two  other  women ; and  a man  sits  in  front  on  a stool. 
To  the  right  again,  the  chief  stands  with  a number  of  attendants 
round  him,  and  in  the  door  to  the  right  is  a porter.  Outside  is  the 
elephant,  and  behind  it  two  tame  ones,  housed  and  mounted  with 
the  three  spearsmen  beside  them ; in  the  door  to  the  right  is  a 
sort  of  trough  on  wheels,  and  a large  vessel  which  two  men  seem  to 
be  taking  to  feed  the  elephant.  Outside  a man  carries  two  bundles 
of  grass  or  leaves  on  a pole. 

38.  On  the  right  side  of  the  second  cell-door  is  the  head  of  a 
horse  on  which  a man  is  approaching  a devotee  in  a forest. 
Below,  the  horse  is  again  seen,  and  the  man  kneeling  before  the 
devotee,  to  whom  another,  in  white  clothes,  brings  a dead  body  with 
top-knot  head-dress  and  red  loincloth.  Below  again,  by  a hill,  a 
man,  in  the  same  devotee  dress,  is  carrying  a man  and  woman  in 
scales  hung  at  the  ends  of  a pole. 

39.  In  the  back  aisle,  on  the  left  side  of  the  cell-door,  in  a forest, 
is  a monkey  and  an  ox.  Below,  the  monkey  is  again  painted  with 
on  the  back  of  the  ox  his  hands  on  its  eyes. 

40.  On  the  front  of  the  back  pilaster  has  been  a female  standing 
figure  in  a panel,  and  below  and  above  are  bands  of  various  tints. 
Under  the  bracket  is  another  piece  of  painting  now  stained  and 
discoloured. 


41.  Above  on  the  side  of  the  pilaster,  facing  the  front  of  the 
cave,  is  a red  female  demon  flying  in  the  clouds  and  holding  a 
man  over  her  shoulder  by  the  ankle.  Below  is  another,  of  white 
colour,  with  long  tusks,  large  eyes,  and  dishevelled  hair ; behind 
her  is  a third  darker  demon  also  flying,  and  a fourth  to  the  left. 

42.  Below  the  last  is  a tall  single  standing  man  of  a dusky 
complexion,  richly  jewelled  with  a rich  waist-chain  holding  up 
short  striped  drawers,  and  with  a flower  in  his  right  hand. 

43.  Over  the  fourth  cell-door  in  the  aisle  is  a large  building  or 
palace.  In  the  left  of  the  three  compartments  into  which  it  is 
divided  are  three  women,  two  standing,  one  of  them  in  rich  dress 
and  one  sitting.  In  the  central  apartment  a reddish  demon 
stands  with  a dagger  in  her  hand.  In  front  a white  one  sits  with 
a child  in  her  lap,  and  on  each  side  sits  a green  woman.  These  four 
seem  to  be  the  same  figures  as  are  shown  on  the  side  of  the  pilaster 
in  41.  In  the  third  apartment  the  white  demon  has  a cup  and  is 
drinking  from  it,  while  two  dark  females  stand  behind.  Below  this, 
a red  female  demon,  her  hair  streaming  backwards,  and  with,  in  her 
right  hand,  something  which  seems  to  be  falling  off,  perhaps  flesh, 
and  a white  companion,  are  shown  flying  upwards.  To  the  left^ 
over  the  cell-door,  are  two  horrid  white  female  demons,  each  with  a 
cup,  a red  and  a striped  one,  held  in  their  long  claws  and  their  hair 
streaming  upwards,  the  front  one  looking  back.  They  seem  to  pass 
over  a hill.  To  the  rig*ht,  below  the  red  demon,  a man  is  springing 
forward  as  if  to  strike  at  her,  while  she  points  her  finger  at  him. 
Above  and  beside  her  are  some  birds,  one  falling  towards  the  hand 
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of  the  man.  On  the  gate  to  the  left^  a long-necked  bird  sits  on  the  Chapter  XIV. 

roof,  and  inside  another  bird  pecks  as  if  at  food.  The  man  just  Places  of  Interest 

mentioned  appears  to  be  on  the  roof  of  a building,  to  which  he  has 

reached  by  means  of  a ladder,  seen  a little  to  the  right,  leading 

down  to  the  area  below,  and  beside  which  a man  with  a long  sword 

appears  and  probably  is  mounting.  In  the  palace  below  is  an  empty 

throne.  To  the  right  of  the  throne  a woman  sits  in  rich  clothing,  and 

to  the  right  a man  also  richly  dressed  sits  on  a seat : both  seem 

to  be  in  grief.  About  half  a dozen  persons  sit  behind  these,  one,  fully 

dressed  and  holding  a rod  may  be  the  porter,  and  one  has  a sword 

and  shield.  To  the  right  of  the  gateway  already  mentioned,  a man  is 

seated,  richly  jewelled.  Behind  the  first,  three  soldiers  stand,  two  with 

straight  swords  and  oblong  shields  chequered  in  different  patterns 

apparently  bent  over  and  green  on  the  inner-sides,  the  middle 

soldier  with  the  crooked  Nepalese  weapon.  To  the  right  a head 

only  is  left.  Behind  the  soldiers  are  two  horses,  and  a red-skinned 

man  stands  holding  them.  Below  this  a jewelled  figure  sits,  and 

behind,  to  the  right,  a red  man.  In  front  sits  another  figure  holding 

up  his  left  hand  as  if  speaking,  perhaps  about  the  man  and  demon 

to  the  left.  A soldier  with  a sword  in  his  hand,  standing  on  his 

right,  looks  up  in  thal  direction.  To  the  right  sits  a man  with  a 

string  of  pearls,  looking  also  to  the  left.  Further  to  the  right 

stand  three  more  soldiers  with  chequered  shields,  Nepalese  swords, 

and  small  waistcloths,  with  long  trains  and  abundant  hair  tied  with 

a ribbon. 

44.  Above,  and  to  the  right  of  the  building  containing  the 
demons,  were  two  figures  seated  on  a throne  with  five  others  on  the 
ground  in  front  facing  them.  Below  these  are  two  soldiers  talking 
together  and  others  standing  by. 

45.  Above  the  cell- door  the  plaster  is  a good  deal  destroyed. 

A palace  has  been  represented,  and  a banner  with  three  pennants 
from  it  on  the  left.  To  the  right  a chief  on  his  elephant,  with  the 
driver  on  its  neck  and  an  attendant  behind,  are  passing  to  the  right. 

Before  him  go  some  soldiers,  two  with  long  spears.  Below,  to  the 
right  is  a horse,  and  in  front  of  it  is  a seat  under  which  is  a human 
face,  and  to  the  right  some  royal  personage  with  the  umbrella 
carried  over  his  head.  Still  to  the  right,  in  a dwelling,  a man  richly 
jewelled  sits  on  a seat,  and  in  front  of  him  an  old  man  stands 
leaning  upon  a stick,  dressed  in  the  complete  clothing  of  a porter. 

To  the  right  of  this  the  painting  is  blackened  by  smoke,  but  a main 
part  of  this  picture  comes  in  just  below,  where  a man  in  rich  striped 
dress  holds  two  horses,  while  in  front  of  them  stands  a man 
supplicating  the  seated  one  above.  The  suppliant  is  in  a rich  and 
variegated  dress,  with  a splendid  dark  coloured  scarf  falling  over  his 
right  shoulder  : he  is  either  slightly  bald  or  has  a flower  on  his 
hair,  and  wears  a long  straight  sword.  To  the  right  is  another  less 
richly  dressed,  also  with  a sword,  and  in  the  attitude  of  supplication. 

Another  kneels  behind,  and  then  another  square  piece  has  been 
cut  out  of  the  plaster  just  abo'^e.  Five  more  soldiers  stand  to  the 
right,  in  front  of  the  horses,  some  also  in  variegated  dresses,  and 
beyond  the  horses  is  seen  a head.  It  may  be  that  this  is  some 
deputation  to  a chief  connected  with  the  picture  below. 
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46.  In  the  lewder  portion  of  the  great  picture^  between  the 
doors  of  the  second  and  third  cells,  on  the  extreme  left,  a chief, 
shadowed  by  an  umbrella,  wearing  his  crown,  and  on  his  great 
white  elephant,  comes  from  a gateway,  hedged  about  with  spears 
some  bearing  pennants.  A light  coloured  elephant  is  on  his  left 
and  a reddish  one  on  his  right,  and  each  rider  has  a sheaf  of  arrows 
by  the  flank  of  his  elephant.  Six  soldiers  with  sword  and  shield 
march  alongside.  Below,  four  mounted  soldiers  are  seen  in  a 
boat,  with  spears,  and  in  front  of  them,  to  the  right,  are  again 
represented  the  three  elephants  also  in  boats,  with  their  riders,  all 
with  umbrellas  as  before,  but  engaged  in  battle.  The  chief  has  just 
shot  his  arrow,  and  others  in  the  background  from  among  the  spears 
and  standards,  are  throwing  spears  and  the  discus.  Some  have 
landed  and  are  pressing  the  battle  from  the  shore.  The  enemies, 
who  have  long  flowing  fair  hair  and  fair  skins,  charge  with  the 
spear;  they  are  all  female  demons.  One  breaks  a spear  and  others 
charge.  Below,  some  of  them  realising  how  unequal  the  contest 
is,  are  supplicating  the  chief.  Above  are  pyramidal  hills.  Over 
the  right  side  of  this  picture  is  a chief  enthroned,  and  two  men 
pouring  on  him  the  water  of  installation,  abkisheka.  His  eyes  have 
a stony  glare,  unlike  most  others,  perhaps  they  were  originally 
put  in  with  gold  leaf  or  other  material  over  the  white  paint  which 
alone  is  now  left.  To  the  right  and  left  are  fly-flap-bearers ; 
in  front,  to  the  left,  are  three  men  with  cymbals  and  two  with 
drums ; on  the  right,  one  stands  with  clothing  over  his  arm,  another 
beside  him,  and  two  more  with  drums.  The  whole  probably 
represents  the  landing  and  coronation  of  Yijayain  Ceylon.^ 

47.  Above  the  cell  door,  almost  the  only  figure  that  can  be 
made  out,  is  a white  demon  seated,  her  leg’s  apart,  and  apparently 
asleep  with  a cup  in  her  hand.  To  the  right  sits  another,  and 
beside  her  a red-skinned  man,  part  of  whose  entrails  she  has  torn 
out  and  is  devouring.  Still  to  the  right,  are  a third  and  fourth  demon, 
both  with  long  crooked  knives,  the  lower  one  holding  a man  by 
the  throat,  about  to  run  the  knife  into  him.  Below  is  a fifth,  holding 
the  crooked  knife  in  her  right  hand,  over  the  body  of  a man 
whose  breast  has  been  slit  open,  while  with  the  left  she  quaffs  a cup 
of  blood.  To  the  right  is  a house  with  a pyramidal  roof  in  which 
sit  a man  and  his  wife,  the  man  with  a cup  in  his  hand.  Below 
this  last,  most  of  the  plaster  for  some  distance  is  destroyed,  but 
on  a fragment  that  is  left,  are  portions  of  the  heads  of  two  well 
drawn  richly  jewelled  ladies. 

48.  At  the  bottom  of  the  panel,  between  the  doors  of  the  first 
and  second  cells,  are  painted  two  boats,  each  with  three  masts,  in 


^ Mrs.  Manning’s  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  India,  I.  392.  According  to  the  legends 
Vijaya  Sinhala  went  (543  B.c.)  to  the  island  of  Ceylon  with  a large  following  • the 
Rdkshasis  or  female  demons  inhabiting  it  captivated  them  by  their  eharms^  but 
Sinhala  warned  in  a dream  escaped  on  a wonderful  horse.  He  collected  an  army  ’gave 
each  soldier  a magic  verse,  mantra,  and  returned.  Falling  upon  the  demons  with 
great  impetuosity,  he  totally  routed  them,  some  fleeing  the  island  and  others  being 
drowned  in  the  sea.  He  destroyed  their  town  and  established  himself  as  king  in  the 
island,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Sinhala.  Fergusson  and  Burgess’  Cave  Temples 
of  India,  315,  note  1.  (Compare  Beal’s  Fah-Hian,  31 ; Hardy’s  Manual  of  Buddhism,  3&) 
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the  sea.  In  several  places  are  pieces  of  coral ; a large  fish  is  in  front 
of  the  left  hand  boat^  and  below  it  is  a still  larger  one.  In  the  right 
hand  boat^  the  left  mast  is  finished  off  with  a trident.  Beyond  it  is 
a man  holding  a rope  from  the  other  boat  and  apparently  abont  to 
get  in.  Beside  him  is  the  head  of  a sea  monster^  somewhat  like  a 
boar.  To  the  right  of  it  is  seen,  over  the  boat,  another  man^s  head^ 
and  still  to  the  right,  a third,  while  further  behind  are  other  two 
and  a green-skinned  man  holding  the  prow  of  the  left  hand  boat  as 
if  pushing  it  back.  In  it  is  seen  a big  red-skinned  man,  holding  up 
his  hands,  and  to  the  left,  a fair  one  holding  a pole,  but  whether  to 
push  off  the  boat,  or  one  of  two  red  men  in  the  water  in  front  of  it,  is 
not  clear.  One  of  these  comes  out  of  the  mouth  of  a dragon.  Another 
red-skinned  one  is  in  the  water  behind,  just  in  front  of  the  largest 
fish.  Below  him  is  another  white -skinned  person  near  some  shrubs. 

49.  To  the  right  of  the  roof  of  the  house,  above  47,  are  five 
women,  one  standing  with  a child  in  her  arms,  while  they  mostly 
look  towards  a man  flying  to  the  left.  There  are  figures  seated 
above,  mostly  red-skinned,  but  too  much  smoked  to  be  made  out 
without  careful  dusting  and  varnishing. 

50.  To  the  right  of  49,  in  an  interior,  sit  a great  man  paleskinned 
with  a ruddy  wife,  their  hair  in  fillets ; the  wife  offers  him  a cup, 
while  his  cloth  is  carried  round  the  right  knee  to  give  him  support. 
In  the  next  apartment  to  the  right,  a similar  or  the  same  pair  are 
seated,  she  passing  her  hand  across  in  front  of  him  and  up  by  his 
right  ear.  Below  the  left  part,  a female  demon,  with  boar  tusks 
but  otherwise  comely  and  richly  jewelled,  with  a large  chignon 
tied  with  a ribbon,  sleeps  on  a bed.  At  her  head  is  perhaps  a 
casket.  In  front  of  her  legs,  sits  a man  with  but  little  clothing, 
and  beyond  her  a lady  stands  with  a vessel  or  casket  in  her  hand> 
perhaps  carrying  it  off,  her  husband  holding  out  his  hand  for  iti 
In  front  of  the  bedstead  sits  another  woman.  To  the  right  of  these, 
and  just  over  the  cell- door,  a woman  in  green  bodice  and  striped  robe 
seems  to  be  swinging  herself  on  a ladder. 

51.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  front  of  the  pilaster  are  a lady 
and  two  maid  servants,  one  with  fly-flap  and  the  other  with  a tray 
on  which  is  a classically  formed  casket  and  other  toilet  articles. 

52.  Below  51  is  a chief  with  two  servants  and  a dwarf. 

53.  The  upper  portion  of  the  front  aisle,  to  the  left  of  the  cell 
door,  represents  a chief  and  his  retinue  coming  from  the  hills. 
The  chief  rides  an  elephant,  himself  driving  it.  A man  in 
green,  carrying  the  umbrella  over  him,  is  armed  with  sword  and 
dagger,  and  prevented  from  falling  by  a rope  fastened  to  the 
seat  and  passed  round  his  waist.  On  each  side,  also  on  elephants^ 
ride  persons  of  distinction.  Banners  of  various  devices  on  spears 
go  before  and  follow  him,  and  above  is  a drum  in  the  clouds,  beaten 
by  some  cherub.  Two  horses  precede,  and  two  soldiers,  one  beating 
a drum  and  the  other  with  a spear  who  seems  to  be  shouting.  By 
the  side  of  the  chief  are  two  more,  one  with  a shield  and  sword,  and 
one  with  a spear  and  shield,  and  behind  them  is  a man  carrying  a pole* 
On  the  extreme  right  is  a small  hilh  and  above  are  some  figureSj 
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Over  the  cell  door  is  a gateway.  Under  a canopy^  to  the  rights  with 
a small  cloth  fringe^  a number  of  beggars  come  in  ; one  has  a square 
umbrella  over  his  shoulder_,  and  all  pass  to  the  lofty  wooden  erection. 
To  it  they  seem  to  have  come  begging,  and  before  it  a man  and 
woman  have  sat  down,  each  with  a small  black  dish  in  which  they 
seem  to  have  received  some  alms  from  a man  who  comes  from  the 
house  with  an  earthen  vessel  in  his  hands.  Behind  him  is  a green 
woman  also  with  a vessel  in  her  left  hand.  In  front  a beggar  sits 
and  drinks  out  of  a black  bowl  or  dish  ; and,  to  the  right,  a man  comes 
in  with  a large  open  vessel  on  his  shoulder.  To  the  right  of  these 
is  a hill. 

54.  Below,  on  the  left  of  the  cell-door  and  on  the  return  of 
the  pilaster,  we  have  the  story  of  prince  Shibi.  On  the  pilaster, 
under  a tree,  sit  two  royal-like  persons,  both  with  crowns  and  much 
jewelry,  the  one  on  the  right  a little  above,  and  Shibi  on  the  left. 
Below  is  a pond  and  lotus  flowers,  and  behind  a hill.  On  the  end 
wall,  prince  Shibi  is  seated  on  a throne  his  name  written  below  him. 
To  the  right  sit  two  young  men  with  jewelry^  one  apparently 
speaking  and  the  other  with  his  hands  joined.  Below  sits  a man 
with  a jewelled  head-dress  resting  on  one  hand  and  looking  up 
excitedly.  Behind  him,  to  the  right,  a man  stands  with  a dish,  on 
the  extreme  right  is  an  elephant,  and  in  the  back-ground  are  two 
attendants.  Before  the  prince  in  the  fore-groand  is  a red  attendant, 
and  behind  him,  to  the  right,  is  seen  the  head  of  a richly  jewelled 
lady  and  the  hilt  of  the  state  sword,  and  at  his  left  sits  perhaps  the 
princess  wife.  Above,  a royal  figure  comes  flying  with  high  tiara, 
and  the  name  Indra  written  at  the  side  of  it,  and  again  a head  like 
his  is  sho^vn  on  the  left  of  the  princess.  Continuing  the  story  on 
the  right  of  the  cell-door,  is  the  prince  on  his  throne,  resting 
against  a pillow,  with  his  right  hand  on  the  front  of  the  seat,  and 
the  left  upon  his  eye,  and  beneath  is  written  Shibi  Eaja.^  To 
the  right  sits  a lady  with  her  left  hand  on  her  breast,  and  her  right 
hand  raised  as  if  forbidding  something  and  looking  excitedly  across 
to  the  left.  Behind  her  a woman  presses  a cloth  to  her  face  as  if 
Weeping.  On  the  left  of  the  prince  sits  a man  in  rich  dress, 
perhaps  Shivaka  a servant  of  king  Shibi,  with  a fillet  about  his  hair, 
looking  ill  pleased  and  apparently  speaking  to  the  prince.  Behind 
him  an  old  man  like  a beggar,  with  Indra  written  on  his  waist, 
stands  addressing  or  asking  something  of  the  prince.  Behind  are 
an  ox  and  a horsed 

65.  On  the  front  wall,  between  the  end  of  the  front  aisle  and  tho 
first  window,  is  a scene  in  good  preservation,  in  wEich  most  of  the 
figures  are  clothed  from  head  to  foot.  A great  man,  on  the  extreme 
left,  with  an  umbrella  over  his  head,  goes  hunting  on  horse^ 
back,  with  a man  before  him  also  on  horseback,  carrying  a bow> 
and  his  hair  in  a fillet.  To  the  right  the  first  rider  has  alighted  and 
places  his  hand  in  that  of  another  whom  he  meets,  while  the 
horsekeeper  holds  the  horse,  and  in  the  fore-ground,  a red  man,  not 


1 Prince  Shibi’s  story  is  given  abore,  p.  536  footnote.- 
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SO  fully  clothed,  points  to  a deer  on  the  rights  and  another  behind 
it ; above,,  to  the  right,  a lion  or  tiger  is  seen  in  its  den.  Above  all 
is  a chief,,  on  a tall  white  horse,  with  an  umbrella  over  his  head  and 
quiver  by  his  thigh,  and  behind  him  two  elephants,  while  in  the 
back- ground  to  the  right  are  three  more  horses  and  riders,  and  in 
the' fore -ground,  to  the  right,  seven  attendants,  three  of  them  with 
swords,  one  going  by  the  horse,  one  with  bow  and  quiver,  one 
carrying  a pole  and  one  playing  some  fife  or  wind  instrument ; they 
are  attended  by  several  dogs,  very  badly  drawn.  In  the  extreme 
right,  on  a great  car,  is  a deer. 

56.  Between  the  windows  are  some  fragments,  among  which  may 
be  made  out  an  archer  drawing  his  bow  with  his  quiver  at  his  back ; 
some  figures  above  ; and  a relic  shrine  near  the  ceiling.  On  a tree, 
above  the  second  window  from  the  end,  are  a number  of  birds  and 
some  deer.  Between  this  last  window  and  the  door,  a good  deal  of 
painting  remains.  To  the  extreme  right,  in  a palace,  a chief  sits,  to 
the  left  is  his  wife,  and  behind  stand  three  maids  and  in  front  sit 
two  men.  On  the  left  a Brahman  or  beggar,  without  jewels,  sits  on 
a stool.  A woman  stands  in  the  door  and  looks  out  towards  a man 
who  kneels  in  front  of  the  steps  and  talks  to  her.  To  the  left  is  a chief 
with  tiara  and  umbrella,  and  with  him  the  man  who  was  kneeling 
at  the  door  and  attendants.  They  approach  the  door  of  another 
house,  in  which  is  a spotted  deer  and  a man  who  speaks  to  the  chief. 
To  the  left  is  a kitchen  in  which  lies  a large  spotted  deer,  and  one 
man  sits  looking  at  it,  with  two  standing  behind  him,  while  one  pushes 
a stick  into  a fire  on  which  are  several  large  pots.  Above,  between 
the  two  buildings,  is  a canopy  in  which  is  a seat  and  a chief  seated 
beside  it,  with  several  attendants. 

5?o  Below,  much  has  been  pared  off,  but  to  the  left,  near  a hill, 
a horseman  is  seen  and  another  figure  before  him,  while  in  the 
back-ground,  monkeys  are  amusing  themselves  in  front  of  the  roof 
of  a gateway.  Farther  to  the  left  is  a horse^s  head  and  that  of  a 
man  with  a peculiar  peaked  head-dress  and  unibrella.  Still  to  the 
left  is  mountain  scenery  and  several  deer  with  young  ones,  some 
standing,  some  lying. 

58.  On  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  an  interior  scene,  in  which 
a chief,  without  jewels,  appears  on  the  left,  seated  on  a long  couch 
with  two  pillows  behind  him,  and  with  him,  his  young  wife  wearing 
a kirtle  whom  he  supports  on  his  lap.  Just  beyond,  a woman,  her 
hair  done  up  in  a top-knot  and  with  a receding  forehead  and  long 
nose,  speaks  to  the  chief;  and  close  by  is  a handmaid  chafing  on 
rubbing  the  lady^s  foot.  Behind  her,  to  the  right,  sits  a maid: 
with  a breast-band.  Behind  the  chief  a woman  stands  with  a. 
necklace  and  a fly-flap  ; beside  her  is  one  with  a feather-fan  ; and 
next  to  her  a bald-headed  eunuch  in  full  white  dress.  On  the 
right  a man  in  white  clothing  brings  in  a basket  with  something  in 
it,  and  in  the  back-ground  another  shaven-headed  man  with  a rod 
talks  to  the  eunuch. 

59.  Below,  the  plaster  is  much  broken,  but  there  has  been  a 
pond  with  lotus  flowers,  and  elephants  breaking  off  the  flowers. 
To  the  right  is  a high  mountain  with  frees,  up  which  a man  and 
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woman  are  climbing,  the  man  with  a sword  in  his  belt  and  a 
bow  and  arrow  in  his  hand.  The  woman  rests  her  left  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  and  is  dressed  in  the  thinnest  gauze  with  a waistband 
of  jewels,  armlets,  and  her  hair  done  with  flowers.  In  front  of 
them  is  a monkey  and  three  fly-flappers.  Below,  some  wild  animal 
has  sprung  on  the  back  of  an  elephant.  Above,  is  a very  large 
white  elephant  without  housings.  In  front  of  it  are  two  men 
with  swords  in  their  waistbands  and  bows  : one  looks  round  at  the 
elephant,  and  the  other  makes  obeisance  to  it.  Above,  to  the  left, 
are  other  elephants  and  a man  who  has  got  up  to  the  corner  of  the 
chiefs  niansion,  and  looking  in,  seems  to  say  something. 

60.  Above  the  window  are  two  figures  in  white.  Between  the 
window  and  side  door  the  whole  of  the  plaster  is  too  much  damaged 
to  make  anything  out  except  a large  light-coloured  horse. 

61.  Between  the  window  and  the  left  end  of  the  aisle,  an 
elephant  kneels,'  and  beyond  it  is  a figure  like  a Buddha,  with 
another  to,  the  right,  and  four  to  the  left.  Below  is  a mountain  and 
five  men  in  the  foreground.  The  whole  of  the  pillars  have  been 
painted  with  every  variety  of  device  j many  of  them  might,  with  a 
little  care,  be  copied. 

Cave  XVIII.  is  merely  a porch,  nineteen  feet  four  inches  by 
eight  feet  ten  inches,  with  two  pillars,  apparently  intended  as  part 
of  a passage  into  the  next  cave,  and  possibly  also  to  cover  a water 
cistern. 

Cave  XIX.  is  the  third  of  the  temple  caves,  and  differs  only  in 
its  details  from  IX  and  X.  It  is,  twenty-four  feet  wide  by  forty- 
six  feet  long  and  twenty -four  feet  four  inches  high.  Unlike  IX. 
and  X.  which  are  almost  perfectly  plain,  this  is  elaborately  carved 
throughout.  Besides  the  two  in  front,  the  nave  has  fifteen  columns 
eleven  feet  high.  These  pillars  are  square  at  the  base,  which  is 
two  feet  seven  inches  high,  with  small  figures  on  the  corners;  then  they 
have  an  octagonal  belt,  about  a foot  broad,  above  which  the  shaft  is 
circular,  and  has  two  belts  of  elaborate  tracery,  the  intervals  being 
in  some  cases  plain  and  in  others  fluted  with  perpendicular  or  spiral 
flutes ; above  the  shaft  is  a deep  torus  of  slight  projection  between 
two  fillets,  wrought  with  a leaf-pattern,  and  over  this  again,  is  a 
square  tile,  supporting  a bracket  capital  richly  sculptured  with  a 
Buddha  in  the  centre  and  elephants  or  rampant  goats,  with  two 
riders  or  flying  figures,  on  the  bracket  wings.  The  architrave  consists 
of  two  plain  narrow  fascias.  The  whole  entablature  is  five  feet  deep, 
and  the  frieze,  occupying  exactly  the  same  position  as  the  triforium 
in  a Christian  church,  is  divided  into  compartments  by  rich 


1 The  scene  in  the  text  as  well  as  in  number.  11  above  perhaps  represents  the 
elephant  Ndldgiri,  who,  though  sent  to  crush  Shdkyamuni,  on  hearing  his  voice, 
reverenced  him.  According  to  Hardy  (Manual  of  Buddhism,  321)  Devdatta  the 
brother-in-law  of  Shdkyamutii,  finding  that  two  of  his  attempts  to  take  Shdkyamuni’s 
life  had  failed,  resolved  to  let  loose  an  exceedingly  fierce  and  cruel  elephant  named 
NdUgiri.  Though  warned  of  the  attempts  upon  his  life,  Shdkyainuni  went  to  the 
place,  and  when  the  infuriated;  elephant  came  up,  he  called  out.  On  hearing 
Shdkyamuni’s  voice,  the  elephant  looked  towards  him,  and,  approaching  him  in  the 
gentlest  manner,  did  him  reverence,. 
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bands  of  arabesque  ; in  the  compartments  ar©  figures  of  Buddha 
alternately  sitting  cross-legged  and  standing.  The  roof  rises  eight 
feet  four  inches  over  this_,  while  the  width  of  the  nave  is  only  twelve 
feet  two  inches^  so  that  the  arch  is  higher  than  a semicircle^  and  is 
ribbed  in  stone ; between  the  feet  of  every  fourth  and  fi.fth  rib  there  is 
carved  a tiger’s  head.  The  relic  shrine  is  composite.  It  has  a low 
pedestal,  on  the  front  of  which  stand  two  demi-columns,  supporting 
an  arch  containing  a relief  figure  of  Shakyamuni ; on  the  under 
part  of  the  tee,  or  capital  above  the  dome,  there  is  also  a small 
sculpture  of  Shakyamuni,  and  over  the  four  fillets  of  the  capital  are 
three  umbrellas,  in  stone,  one  above  another,  each  upheld  on  four 
sides  by  small  figures.  These  may  be  symbolic  of  Shakyamuni  the 
bearer  of  the  triple  canopy,  the  canopy  of  the  heavenly  host,  the 
canopy  of  mortals,  and  the  canopy  of  eternal  freedom,  or  they  are 
typical  of  the  heavens  of  the  celestial  Bodhisattvas  and  Buddhas* 
The  roof  of  the  aisles  is  flat,  and  has  been  painted,  chiefly  with 
ornamental  flower  scrolls,  Buddhas,  and  relic  shrines  ; and  on  the 
walls  there  have  been  paintings  of  Buddha  generally  with  attendants, 
the  upper  two  rows  sitting,  and  the  third  mostly  standing,  all  with 
glories  behind  the  heads. 

There  is  but  one  entrance  to  this  cave.  The  whole  is  in 
excellent  preservation,  as  is  also  the  front.  The  porch  and  whole 
front  of  the  cave  are  covered  with  the  most  elaborate  and  beautiful 
carving.  Outside  to  the  left,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  front  of 
the  cave,  is  a sculpture  representing  a Naga  prince,  sitting  under 
the  expanded  hoods  of  a seven-headed  cobru  and  his  wife  with  a 
single  hood.  To  the  left  stands  a woman  fly-flap-bearer,  also  with 
a single  snake  hood.  This  probably  represents  some  royal  patron 
of  Buddhism,  perhaps  some  Naga  prince.  On  the  other  side  is  a 
porch  with  two  pillars  and  pilasters  in  front,  which,  Mr.  Fergusson 
supposes,  was  a place  of  rest  for  pilgrims.  It  has  a room  at  each  end 
about  ten  feet  by  eight  feet  four  inches.  The  capitals  of  the  pillars 
in  front  of  it  are  richly  wrought  with  bunches  of  mangoes  at  the 
corners,  and  of  grapes  or  custard-apple  in  the  middle  of  the 
capitals.  On  the  right  of  the  main  entrance  is  a sculpture  of  a 
Buddha,  with  his  alms-bowl,  and  a woman  pushing  her  little  boy 
forward  to  put  something  into  it.  This  is  the  same  scene  as  is 
painted  on  the  left  of  the  shrine -door  of  cave  XVII.  On  each  side 
of  the  great  arch  is  a large  figure  in  rich  head-dress ; that  on  the 
left  is  Kubera,  the  god  of  wealth,  a great  favourite  with  the 
Buddhists.  The  figure  on  the  right  is  very  nearly  the  same; 
Many  Buddhas,  sitting  or  standing,  occupy  compartments  in  the 
facade  and  at  the  sides  of  it.  Over  the  whole  facade  of  this 
temple  projects  a bold  and  carefully  carved  cornice,  broken  only  at 
the  left  end  by  a heavy  mass  of  rock  having  given  way.  In  front  has 
been  an  enclosed  court  thirty-three  feet  wide  by  thirty  feet  deep,  but 
the  left  side  of  it  has  nearly  disappeared.  The  style  of  ornament 
on  the  pillars  and  other  parts  of  this  cave  so  strongly  resembles  that 
of  cave  I.,  as  to  make  it  probable  that  the  two  caves  were  excavated 
about  the  same  age,  about  the  middle  or  end  of  the  sixth  century. 
This  cave  contains  many  painted  Buddhas  in  the  aisles,  and  a few 
others  with  figures  of  relic  shrines  still  remain  in  the  roof.  The  roof 
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of  the  front  aisle  contains  some  exquisite  panels^  and  those  of  the 
side  aisles  are  painted  in  a rich  floriated  pattern.  In  the  chapel,  to 
the  right  of  the  front,  are  some  fragments  of  painting,  especially  on 
the  roof. 


Cave  XX.  Cave XX.  is  a small  monastery  v^ith  two  pillars  and  two  pilasters 

in  front  of  its  verandah.  One  pillar  is  broken,  but  on  each  side  of 
the  capitals  there  is  a pretty  statuette  of  a woman  under  a canopy  of 
foliage.  The  roof  of  the  verandah  is  hewn  in  imitation  of  beams 
and  rafters.  There  is  a cell  at  each  end  of  the  verandah,  and  two  on 
each  side  of  the  hall,  which  is  twenty-eight  feet  two  inches  wide  by 
twenty-five  feet  four  inches  deep  and  twelve  and  a half  feet  high, 
and  has  no  columns.  The  roof  is  supported  only  by  the  walls  and 
front  of  the  antechamber,  which  advances  seven  feet  into  the  cave, 
and  has  in  front  two  columns  in  antis,  surmounted  by  a carved 
entablature  filled  with  seven  figures  of  Buddha  and  attendants. 
On  the  sides  below  are  a Naga  porter,  then  a man  and  his  wife 
with  a fanner  and  another  attendant,  and  above,  a tall  woman 
standing  on  a crocodile  under  foliage,  with  an  attendant.  The 
attendant  on  the  right  side  is  a male  standing  on  a tortoise.  Behind, 
on  the  left,  is  Buddha  and  attendants  in  a niche.  The  statue  in 
the  shrine  was  known  to  the  Bhils  as  Matsyendranath.  It  has 
probably  been  painted  red,  and  is  attended  by  two  large  figures  of 
Indra,  each  with  some  round  object  in,  his  left  hand,  with  great 
tiaras,  and  bearing  fly-flaps ; while  on  the  front  of  the  seat,  which 
has  no  lions  at  the  corners,  are  carved  two  deer  with  a wheel 
between  them.  The  ornaments  over  the  cell- doors  are  like  those  at 
Ghatotkach. 


Bits  of  the  roof  decoration  and  its  general  pattern  can  be  made 
out,  but  the  wall  paintings  have  disappeared.  Small  fragments 
of  plaster  are  all  that  remain  to  show  that  the  cave  was  at  one  time 
painted. 

Cave  XXI.,  a monastery  probably  cut  between  525  and  650 
A.D.,  is  a considerable  distance  along  the  face  of  the  scarp  from  XX. 
Its  verandah  has  fallen  away,  but  the  elaborately  carved  pilasters  at 
each  end,  in  the  style  of  cave  I,,  show  that  it  was  probably  finished 
with  the  same  richness  of  ornament.  At  each  end  is  a neat  open 
chapel  like  those  in  caves  I.  and  II.  The  hall  is  fifty-one  and  a 
half  feet  wide  by  fifty-one  feet  deep,  and  has  chapels  with  pillared 
fronts  in  the  middle  and  at  the  back  ends  of  the  side  aisles,  each 
leading  into  an  inner  cell.  Besides  these  there  are  four  cells  in 
each  side  wall.  The  fronts  of  the  chapels  in  the  back  wall  are  sur- 
mounted by  friezes  with  some  good  carving  and  devices.  The  roof 
of  the  hall  is  supported  by  twelve  columns,  ornamented  in  a style 
similar  to  those  in  cave  II.  The  entrance  to  the  shrine  is 
unfinished,  and  the  image  sits  crossjegged  in  the  teaching  attitude. 
It  has  long  ears,  and  is  attended  by  fly-flap -bearers,  the  right  side 
one  unfinished  below,  with  high,  ornate  tiaras,  perhaps  representing 
Indras.  Above  are  angels. 

Large  pieces  of  roof  painting,  in  the  front  and  back  aisles, 
are  still  fairly  distinct,  the  blues  being  as  fresh  as  they  were  a 
thousand  years  ago.  Geometric  patterns  have  a prepoAderance.  Th© 
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soffits  of  tlie  brackets  are  decorated  with  two  bands  of  brick-red 
with  flowers  in  white  and  brown.  On  the  roof  of  the  central  hall 
a portion  of  painting  is  left^  but  scarcely  more  than  the  pattern 
the  colours  having  peeled  off  or  faded.  On  the  left  wall  are  a few 
figures  of  a Buddha^  and  to  the  left  of  them  two  very  fair  female 
figures.  Probably  the  walls  of  this  cave  were  never  all  painted ; 
portions  of  smooth  plaster  remain  apparently  never  touched  by  the 
brush. 

Cave  XXII.  is  a very  small  monastery,  also  of  the  sixth  or 
seventh  century,  about  16|-  feet  square  and  nine  feet  high,  with 
four  unfinished  cells,  no  window,  a very  pretty  door,  and  a narrow 
verandah,  of  which  both  the  pillars  are  broken.  The  sanctuary 
opens  direct  from  the  cave,  and  contains  an  image  of  Shakyamuni, 
with  its  feet  on  the  lotus  the  Buddhist  emblem  of  creative  power. 
On  the  front  of  the  seat  is  the  wheel,  the  sign  or  cognisance  of 
Shakyamuni  with  two  small  deer  and  worshippers  on  each  side.  The 
fly-flap-bearer  on  the  left  is  Padmapani  the  Bodhisattva  of  Amitabha 
the  fourth  of  the  divine  or  Dnydni  Buddhas,^  and  on  the  right  is 
another  attendant  with  curled  hair,  perhaps  Indra.  On  the  right, 
below  the  painting  and  inscriptions,  is  a sculpture  of  Shakyamuni 
squatted  on  the  lotus  with  fly-flap-bearers,  and,  above  his  head, 
two  little  spirits  holding  a crown.  On  the  other  side  of  the  shrine 
a pair  of  standing  figures  are  roughly  blocked  out. 

The  chief  paintings  are,  a fragment  on  the  roof  at  each  end  of 
the  back  wall,  on  the  right  side  a piece  on  the  back  wall,  and 
a little  on  the  right  side  wall  near  the  back,  with  three  figures 
of  a Buddha  on  the  lower  portion  of  it.  On  the  upper  part  of  the 
wall,  on  the  right  side  of  the  shrine,  are  seven  painted  Buddhas 
each  under  his  Bodhi  tree.  Their  names  are  painted  beneath  them, 

Yipashyi,  Shikhi,  Yishvabhu, Kanakamuni,  Kashyapa^ 

Shakyamuni,  and  Maitreya.  The  missing  name  is  Krakutsanda, 
or  Kakusanda,  the  first  Buddha  of  the  present  age.  The  Buddhists 
believe  that  the  world  is  destroyed  and  renewed  at  the  end  of 
immensely  long  ages,  or  kalpas,  and  that  each  age  has  one  or 
more  Buddhas.  In  the  age  before  last,  Yipashyi  was.  the 
Buddha  j in  the  last  Shikhi  and  Yishvabhu  j and  in  the  present, 
Krakutsanda,  Kanakamani,  Kashyapa,.  and  Shakyamuni  or 
Gautama,  have  already  appeared,  while  Arya  Maitreya  is  to  come 
five  thousand  years  after  Shakya.  These  are  also  known  as  the 
manushya  or  earth-born  Buddhas.  Below  these  names  are  painted 
the  following  words  : The  charitable  gift  of  Shakya  Bhikshu 

i i .....  May  the  merit  of  this be  to  father  and 

mother  and  to  all  beings endowed  with  beauty  and  good 

fortune,  good  qualities  and  organs,  the  bright protectors  of 

light thus  become  pleasing  to  the  eye.^^ 

Cave  XXIII.  is  another  twelve«^pillared  monastery  (525^650),  fifty 
feet  five  inches  wide  by  fifty-one  feet  eight  inches  deep  and  twelve 


* The  or  divine  Buddhas  are  five,  Vairochana,  Akshobhya,  Batnasambhava, 

Amitabha,  and  Amoghasiddha.  They  are  the  mental  creations  of  Adi  Buddha  and 
each  of  them  respectively  produced  a Bodhisattva,  Samantbhadra,  Vajrapdni, 
Batnapani,  Padmapani,  and  Vishvapani.  Fergusson  and  Burges^’  Cave  Temples^  383. 
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feet  four  inches  high.  The  four  columns  of  the  verandah  are  almost 
perfect.  They  have  bases,  2|  to  three  feet  square  ; the  shafts  are 
circular,  the  end  ones  fluted,  and,  on  the  torus  of  the  capital  are  four 
dwarfs,  upholding  the  corners  of  a square  tile  under  the  brackets. 
The  door  has  small  porters  canopied  by  a many-hooded  snake. 
There  are  chapels  at  the  ends  of  the  verandah  and  of  the  left  aisle, 
but  the  sanctuary  is  only  begun.  There  is  no  trace  of  painting. 

Cave  XXIV.  (525-650)  is  unfinished.  It  was  evidently  intended 
for  a large  monastery,  73 1 feet  wide  and  seventy-five  feet  deep,  with 
twenty  pillars.  If  completed,  it  would  probably  have  been  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  whole  series.  The  verandah  was  long 
choked  with  earth,  and  of  its  six  pillars,  only  one  is  now  standing ; 
the  rest  seem  to  have  fallen  within  the  last  thirty  years.  The 
bracket  capitals  still  hang  from  the  entablature,  and  the  carved 
groups  on  them  are  in  the  best  style  of  workmanship.  In  two  of 
the  capitals  and  in  those  of  the  chapels  at  the  end  of  the  verandah, 
the  corners  are  left  above  the  torus,  and  wrought  into  pendant  scroll 
leaf  ornaments.  The  work  on  the  doors  and  windows  is  elaborate. 
Inside,  only  one  column  has  been  finished.  The  marks  in  this 
cave  show  that  they  were  hollowed  by  working  long  alleys  with 
the  pickaxe,  and  then,  except  where  they  were  required  for  support, 
breaking  down  the  intervening  walls.  There  is  some  sculpture  in 
an  inner  part  of  the  chapel,  outside  the  verandah  to  the  left,  much 
in  the  usual  style  i 

Cave  XXV.  (525-650)  is  a small  monastery  higher  in  the  rock, 
with  a verandah  of  two  pillars.  The  hall  is  twenty-  six  feet  five  inches 
wide  by  twenty-five  feet  four  inches  deep  without  cell  ol*  sanctuary  j 
it  has  three  doors,  and  at  the  left  end  of  the  verandah  is  a 
chamber  with  cells  at  the  right  and  back.  In  front  is  an  enclosed 
space,  about  301  feet  by  fourteen,  with  two  openings  in  front,  and 
a door  to  the  left  leading  to  the  terrace  of  the  next  cave. 

Cave  XXVI.  is  the  fourth  temple  cave,  and  bears  a strong 
resemblance  to  cave  XIX.  Its  sculptures,  if  somewhat  monotonous 
and  in  some  few  cases  inferior  in  design  and  execution,  are  far 
more  numerous  and  more  elaborate  than  in  any  other  cave  of  the 
series.  The  work  may  belong  to  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century  after  Christ.  It  once  had  a verandah  along  the  whole 
front,  supported  by  four  columns,  portions  of  three  of  which 
remain^  and  at  each  end  of  the  verandah  there  was  a chamber  with 
two  pillars  and  pilasters  very  like  those  in  the  left  side  chapel  of 
cave  III.  at  Aurangabad.  The  court  outside  the  verandah  stretched 
for  some  distance  to  the  right  and  left,  and  on  the  right  side  are  two 
panels  above  one  another  containing  the  litany  of  Avalokiteshvara, 
similar  to  that  in  cave  IV.,  and  to  the  right  of  it  is  a standing 
figure  of  Shakyamuni  in  the  attitude  of  blessing.  One  of  these  panels 
is  considerably,  and  the  other  is  entirely,  hid  by  the  accumulation 
of  earth  ^ in  front  of  them.  Over  the  verandah,  in  front  of  the 
great  window  and  upper  facade  of  the  cave,  was  a balcony,  about 
feet  wide  and  forty  feet  long,  entered  at  the  end  from  the 
front  of  the  last  cave.  The  sill  of  the  great  arch  was  raised  2f 
feet  above  this,  and  at  the  innet  side  of  the  sill  which  is  seven 
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feet  two  indies  deep,  there  is  a stone  parapet  or  screen,  3|-  feet 
high,  carved  in  front  with  small  Buddhas.  The  outer  arch  is  14| 
feet  high,  and  the  inner  arch  from  the  top  of  the  screen  only 
eight  feet  ten  inches.  The  whole  facade  outside  the  great  arch, 
and  the  projecting  side-walls  at  the  ends  of  the  balcony,  have 
been'  divided  into  compartments  of  various  sizes,  sculptured  with 
Buddhas.  On  each  side  the  great  arch  is  a seated  figure  of  Kubera, 
god  of  wealth,  and  beyond  it,  in  a projecting  alcove,  is  a standing 
Buddha.  On  the  upper  parts  of  the  end  walls  of  this  terrace 
there  is,  on  each  side,  a figure  of  Buddha  standing  with  his  robe 
falling  from  the  left  shoulder  to  the  ankle,  leaving  the  right  shoulder 
bare  : these  figures  are  about  sixteen  feet  high.  Under  the  one 
on  the  left  is  an  inscription  in  two  lines,  a dedication  by  the 
Shakya  friar  Bhadanta  Grunakara.  It  reads:  Ueyad/iurmoynm  8hdhya 
hhihshorhliadantta  gundJcarasya  yadatra  punyam  tadbhavatu 
mdtdpitaram  purvamgama  hitva,  sarvasattvehhyah  anuttara 
dnydndvdptaye.  This  means,  The  charitable  gift  of  the  Shakya 
mendicant  Bhadanta  Gunakara.  May  the  merit  of  this  be  to  father 
and  mother  (and other  members  of  the  family?),  and  to  all  beings 
for  supreme  knowledge.^  Another  inscription,  on  the  leffc  of  the 
front  of  the  cave,  notes  the  making  of  the  cave  by  Bhavviraja,  the 
minister  of  Ashmakaraja,  and  his  son  Devaraja.  It  has  been 
transliterated  anew  by  Pandit  Bhagvanlal  Indraji,^ 
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^ Dr.  Bhdu  Ddji  in  Jour.  Bom.  Br.  R.  A.  S.  VII.  64. 

2 The  translation  runs  (Anxious  for  and)  intent  upon  the  good  of  the  world 

(4  letters  lost) ......  a doer  of  good  and  bringer  of  happiness,  the  most  excellent, 

the  lord  of  Munis,  who  is  unharmed  by  the  three  states,  who  is  the  source  of  all 
qualities,  whose  glory  is  the  pure  light  of  deep  pity. 

He  who  was  relieved  from  the  rounds  of  deaths  (transmigration),  obtained  the 
state  of  freedom  from  decay  and  of  immortality  and  being  of  fearless  mind  gained 
eternal  happiness  and  excellence  which  still  make  of  the  worlds  a city  of  peace. 

To  him  who  is  fruitful,  plentiful,  and  strong,  worship  and  praise  are  becoming ; 
to  him  the  offer  of  a single  flower  leads  to  the  attainment  of  the  fruit  known  as 
heaven  and  blessedness. 

For  this  reason,  in  this  world,  the  reasonable  being,  intent  on  doing  good,  ought 
to  pay  deep  devotion  to  the  Tathdgatas,  who  are  distinguished  for  praiseworthy 
attributes,  who  show  deep  pity  for  mankind,  and  whose  hearts  are  full  of  tender 
mercy. 

The  gods,  liable  to  misery,  are  not  glorious;  Shambhu,  by  a curse,  had  his  eyes 
agitated  by  fright  ; Krishna  also,  being  subject  to  another,  fell  a prey  to  death. 
Therefore  the  Sugatas,  utterly  free  from  fear,  are  glorious. 

Even  the  grateful  and  good  Muni,  who  was  the  chief  of  the  elders,  who  propounded 
the  institutes,  and  who  well  discharged  the  several  duties  of  human  life,  caused  to 
be  constructed  a mountain  abode  of  the  Lord. 

It  is  becoming  in  Bodhisattvas,  who  are  rich  and  who  are  anxions  both  for 
worldly  and  for  final  and  eternal  happiness,  that  they  should  first  perform  glorious 
deeds, 

(It  is  said  that),  as  long  as  its  fame  lasts  in  this  world,  so  long  does  the  spirit 
enjoy  delight  in  heaven,  therefore  glorious  works,  fit  to  last  as  long  as  the  sun  and 
the  moon,  should  be  made  in  mountains. 

For  the  spiritual  benefit  of  Bhavviraja,  the  minister  of  the  very  glorious 
Ashmakaraja,  whose  goodheartedness  has  been  shown  in  various  lives ; who  is 
firm,  grateful,  of  good  intellect,  eminently  learned  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Achdryas 
and  of  the  Suras  and  Asuras  ; who  knows  people  thoroughly  ; who  is  the  patron  of 
the  zealous  followers  of  the  very  compassionate  Samantabhadra  (Buddha)  ; who 
is  of  good  speech  and  of  great  qualities  ; who  is  the  image  of  humility  ; who  is 
renowned  in  the  world  for  good  deeds  : this  great  minister  of  the  king,  who  gets 
works  of  immense  labour,  which  may  be  exacted  by  force,  performed  by  mild 
measures,  and  like  him  his  son,  the  clever  Devardja,  who,  after  liis  fther’s  death, 
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Besides  the  central  door^  there  is  a smaller  side  door  into  each  aisle. 
The  temple  is  sixty-seven  feet  ten  inches  deep,  thirty-six  feet 
three  inches  wide,  and  thirty-one  feet  three  inches  high.  The 
nave,  besides  the  two  in  front,  has  twenty-six  columns,  is  seventeen 
feet  seven  inches  wide,  and  thirty-three  feet  eight  inches  long^  to 
the  front  of  the  relic  shrine;  the  pillars  behind  the  relic  shrine 
•are  plain  octagons  with  bracket  capitals,  and  the  others  somewhat 
resemble  those  in  the  verandah  of  cave  II.  They  are  twelve  feet 
high,  and  a four-armed  bracket  dwarf  is  placed  over  each  capital 
on  the  front  of  the  narrow  architrave.  The  frieze  projects  a few 
inches  over  the  architrave,  and  is  divided  into  compartments 
elaborately  sculptured.  The  stone  ribs  of  the  roof  project  inwards 
and  the  vault  rises  I2|  feet  to  the  ridge  pole. 

The  body  of  the  relic  shrine  is  cylindrical,  but  a broad  face  has 
been  left  in  the  front,  carved  with  pilasters,  cornice,  and  mandaya 
top.  In  the  centre  is  Shakyamuni  sitting  on  a lion  throne,  his 
robe  reaching  to  his  ankles,  his  feet  on  a lotus  upheld  by  two 
small  figures  with  snake  canopies,  behind  which,  and  under  the 
lions,  are  two  elephants.  The  rest  of  the  cylinder  is  divided  by 
pilasters  into  compartments  containing  figures  of  Shakyamuni 
standing  in  various  attitudes.  The  dome  has  a compressed 
-appearance,  its  greatest  diameter  being  at  about  a third  of  its 
height,  and  the  representation  of  the  box  above  is  figured  on  the 
sides  with  a row  of  standing  and  another  of  sitting  Buddhas. 
Over  it  are  some  eight  projecting  fillets  crowned  by  a fragment 
of  a small  stone  umbrella.  The  aisles  of  this  temple  contain  a 
good  deal  of  sculpture,  much  of  it  defaced.  In  the  right  aisle 
there  are  large  compartments  with  Buddhas  sculptured  in  relief, 
with  attendants ; their  feet  rest  on  the  lotus  upheld  by  snake- 
protected  figures  with  rich  head-dresses,  and  others  sitting  beside 
them.  Over  the  Buddhas  are  flying  figures,  and  above  them  a line 
of  arabesques  with  small  compartments  containing  groups. 

On  the  left  wall,  near  the  small  door,  is  a gigantic  figure  of 
Shakyamuni,  about  twenty-eight  feet  three  inches  long,  lying  on 
a couch.  This  represents  the  death  of  the  great  ascetic.  It  was,^^ 
says  F ah- Hi  an  (400  A.n.),  to  the  north  of  Kusinara^’  (probably  Kusia, 
between  Betiya  and  Gorakhpur)  “ between  two  sal  trees  on  the  bank 


did  credit  to  his  dignity  hy  his  good  qualities  ; also  for  the  good  of  his  own  mother 
and  father,  did  Buddha-bhadra  cause  this  Sugatas’  abode  to  he  constructed  (hy 
Devardja),  having  first  called  the  good  disciples  and  Bhikshus,  Dharmadatta,  and 
Bhadra-handlm  who  completed  my  house. 

May  the  merits  of  this  be  to  them  and  to  the  worlds  for  the  attainment  of  the 
great  Bodhi  fruit,  renowned  for  all  the  pure  qualities. 

He  who,  surrounded  by  his  family  in  his  youth,  after  learning  the  Buddha 
institutes,  became  a mendicant,  whose  vows  are  many,  whose  heart  is  pure,  and  who 

qualified  himself  as  a guide  for  the  eternal  happiness  of  the  people about 

twenty  syllables  not  well  made  out). 

(Seven  letters  lost) — cha (one  letter  lost) yamd  (three  letters  lost) . . . 

for  the  sake  cf  the  people.  . . . produced  (or  much)  . . . (three  letters  lost) . . . .greatly 
merit  by  him  vipdka  (three  letters  lost)  rd'iid  . . , happiness  arises. 

Not  to  the  worlds  (six  letters  lost)  (some  words  not  well  made  out) top  of  hill. 

The  house  occupied  by  the  chiei  of  Yogis  (Buddha)  (four  letters  lost) 

established  for  the  glory  of  his  father.  Ihe  former  one  was (established)  by 

Navadribdhdchdrya  for  the  prolonged  happiness  of  the  Sugatas.  Dr.  Bhfiu  Ddji  in 
Jour.  Bom.  K.  A,  S.  VIII.  61-63. 
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of  tlie  river  Hiranyavati  (probably  tbe  Gandak)  tbat  tbe  Illustrious  Chapter  XIV; 
of  tbe  Age,  bis  face  turned  to  tbe  north,  entered  nirvana.  Where  pj^ces  ofinteres 
Subbadra,  long  after,  obtained  tbe  law,  and  where,  for  seven 
days,  they  adored  in  bis  golden  coffin  tbe  Illustrious  of  the  Ajanta  Caves. 
Age  ; where  tbs  hero  that  bears  tbe  diamond  sceptre  (Vajrapani)  XXVI. 

let  go  tbe  golden  pestle;  and  where  tbe  eight  kings  divided 
tbe  relics,  in  all  these  places  they  established  monasteries 
which  exist  to  this  day.-’^i  At  tbe  bead  and  foot  of  tbe  figure  are 
trees,  and  under  tbe  tree  at  tbe  foot,  stands  Ananda,  tbe  relative  and 
attendant  of  Sbakyamuni.  This  figure  has  also  its  face  turned  to  tbe 
north.  “ In  a great  chapel  erected  at  Kusinara,,"’^  says  Hiwen 
Tbsang  (a.d.  640)  is  a ‘^A’epresentation  of  tbe  nirvana  of  tbe 
Tatbagata.  His  face  is  turned  to  tbe  north,  and  bath  tbe  appear- 
ance of  one  slumbering.^"’  Above  tbe  large  statue  are  several  very 
odd  figures,  perhaps  the  spirits  who  made  tbe  air  ring  with  celes- 
tial music,  and  scattered  flowers  and  incense.  Among  them  is 
perhaps  Indr  a,  tbe  prince  of  tbe  thirty -two  spirits  of  Trayastrinsbas,. 
on  bis  elephant.  In  front  of  tbe  couch  are  several  other  figures,., 
disciples  showing  their  grief  at  Sbakyamunbs  departure,  and  a. 
worshipper  with  a flower  in  bis  band  and  some  offerings  on  a tray..^ 

Farther  along  tbe  wall,  beyond  a figure  of  Sakyamuni  teaching 
between  two  attendants,  a Bodbisattva  on  the  left  and  perhaps 
Padmapani  on  tbe  right,  is  a large  and  beautiful  piece  of  sculpture, 
tbe  trial  of  Buddha  by  Mara.  To  tbe  left  a prince,  Mara,  stands 
with  what  appears  to  be  a bow  and  arrow  in  bis  bands  and  protected 
by  an  umbrella,  and  before  him,  some  sitting,  others  dancing, 
are  a number  of  women,  bis  daughters  Tanba,  Rati,  and  Ranga^ 
with  richly-adorned  head-dresses.  A woman  beats  three  drums,, 
two  of  which  stand  on  end  which  she  beats  with  one  band,  and 
tbe  other  lies  on  its  side  while  she  almost  sits  on  it  and  beats  it 
with  the  other  band.  Mara  sits  at  tbe  right  side,  disappointed 
at  bis  failure.  Several  of  tbe  faces  are  beautifully  cut.  Above,, 

Mara's  demon  forces  attack  tbe  great  ascetic  sitting  under  tbe 


1 Foe  koue  ki,  chapter  XXIV.  Beal’s  translation  is  a little  different  from  this  : 
To  the  north  of  this  town,  on  the  place  where  the  world-honoured  Buddha  lying 
by  the  side  of  the  Hiranyavati  river,  with  his  head  to  the  north,  and  a sal  tree  on 
either  side  of  him  entered  ; also  in  the  place  where  Subhadra  was  converted,  the 

very  last  of  all  his  disciples  ; also  where  for  seven  days  they  paid  reverence  to  the 
world -honoured  Buddha,  lying  in  his  golden  coffin  ;,also  where  Vajrapani  threw  down 
his  golden  mace,  and  where  the  eight  kings,  divided  the  relics  ; in  each  of  the  above 

places  towers  have  been  raised  and  monasteries  built.  Fah-Hian,  94. 

^ During  the  last  twelve  miles  of  his  journey  to  Kusinara,  Buddha  was  so  weak  and. 
suffering  that  he  had  to  rest  twenty-five  times.  At  last  in  the  garden  of  sal  trees, 
he  said,  ‘ I am  weary,  I wish  to  lie  down  ; set  a couch  oetween  two  sdl  trees  with 
the  head  towards  the  north,’  After  the  couch  had  been  set,  he  lay  down  with 
his  head  to  the  north  and  never  rose  again.  He  had  full  possession  of  his  senses,, 
and,  early  in  the  morning,  asked  the  priests  if  thm’e  were  any  doctrines  they 
did  not  rightly  understand.  As  the  jDriests  remained  silent,  Buddha  said,^  ‘ I 
go  to  Nirvana ; I leave  with  you  my  ordinances  ; the  elements  of  the  Omniscipt 
w'dl  pass  away  ; the  three  gems  will  remain.  Having  thus  spoken  he  ceased  to  exist. 
(Hardy’s  Manual  of  Buddhism,  343-347).  The  subject  of  Buddha’s  death  was  a 
favourite  one  with  early  Buddhist  artists,  and  occurs  repeatedly  on  the  tops  of 
seated  figures  of  the  contemplative  Buddhas.  In  the  first  and  second  century  the 
artists  often  represented  Sh^kyamuni’s  death  along  with  his  birth  and  other  scenes. 
Buddha  Gaya  has  a small  fourteen  inch  representation  of  the  scene,  and  the  Buddhist 
caves  at  Elura  (400-500  a.d.)  also  represent  it. 
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Bodhi  tree^  with  his  right  hand  pointing  to  the  earth  and  the 
left  in  his  lap^  while  the  drum  of  the  spirits  is  being  beat  above. 
Except  some  fragments  of  yellow  Buddhas  on  the  roof,  the 
painting  has  nearly  disappeared. 

The  following  is  the  Ceylon  account  of  the  scene  : 

These  were  the  thoughts  of  the  spirit  AVasawartti  Mara  ; Shakyamuni 
will  to-day  become  Buddha ; I must  prevent  it.  Eor  six  years  have  I 
tried  to  overcome  him,  but  have  failed  ; if  this  chance  goes,  no  other 
chance  will  come.  He  struck  the  great  drum,  Wasawartti-ghosha,  and 
the  spirits  and  powers,  hearing  it,  trembled  and  shut  their  eyes.  To 
Shakyamuni  the  sound  was  as  the  rolling  of  the  timhili  drum,  which  is 
struck  in  seasons  of  joy.  To  him  it  was  a sign  that  Mara  would  come  to 
do^  battle,  and  as  he  knew  the  issue  of  the  battle,  he  sat  in  peace.  When 
Mara’s  followers  heard  the  sound  of  the  drum,  they  gathered  round  him 
all  bearing  arms.  Mara  mounted  bis  elephant  Girimekhala,  about  1100 
miles  (160  yojdncis')  high  ; and  as  he  knew  that  he  could  not  conquer 
with  one  weapon,  he  made  himself  500  heads  with  1000  red  eyes,  500 
flaming  tongues,  and  1000  arms,  in  each  arm  a weapon,  no  two 
weapons  alike.  His  army  stretched  164  miles  on  every  side.  The 
warriors  took  the  most  frightful  forms,  lions,  tigers,  panthers,  boars, 
bears,  buffaloes,  bulls,  snakes,  and  vultures.  The  snakes  stretched  out 
their  necks  and  tore  up  trees  by  the  roots.  They  rolled  round  their 
heads,  struck  each  other  as  in  mortal  combat,  opened  mouths  in  the 
middle  of  their  bodies,  chased  each  other,  filled  with  terror  all  who  was 
them,  and,  leaving  no  empty  space,  spread  from  the  furthest  walls  of  the 
wmrld  to  the  Bodhi  tree. 

When  Shakyamuni’s  attendant  spirits  heard  the  noise  of  Mdra’s  army 
they  fled  from  the  thousand  regions  of  the  air.  Though  he  knew 
that  his  attendants  had  fled,  the  prince  remained  unmoved  as  the  rock 
Maha-Meru,  and  fearless  as  the  king  of  the  lions  when  he  sees  a herd  of 
elephants.  ^ Then,  as  the  army  of  Mara  came  towards  him,  he  thought 
thus  . This  great  army  comes  to  fight  against  me  alone  5 my  parents 
are  not  here,  no  brother  is  with  me,  nor  is  any  one  present  to  help  me, 
therefore  truth  must  be  to  me  a mother,  wisdom  must  be  to  me  a father, 
charity  must  be  to  me  a brother,  and  kindness  must  be  to  me  a most 
excellent  friend,  my  firm  faith  must  be  to  me  a beloved  parent,  my  patient 
endurance  must  be  to  me  a helping  son.  These  six  friends  have  continually 
pieserved  me  till  now,  not  leaving  me  for  a single  day  or  a single  hour  5 
therefore  my  friends  that  are  as  my  life  are  here.  The  powerful  army 
of  my  observances  will  not  leave  me  to-day,  my  profound  endowments 
will  be  to  me  as  a deep  ditch,  my  renowned  benevolence  will  be  to  me  as 
water  filling  it,  and  with  this  ditch  around  me  the  approach  of  my 
enemies  shall  be  cut  off.’  Thus  the  prince  was  compassed  as  by  a 
fortification,  and  by  his  obedience  to  the  precepts,  as  by  a city  surrounded 
with  a wall  and  well  defended, 

Mara,  at  this  moment,  came  behind  the  Bodhi  tree,  but  on  account  of  the 
splendour  that  shone  from  the  body  of  Shakyamuni,  he  was  not  able  to 
draw  near  it.  So  he  caused  a mighty  wind  to  arise,  that  he  might  hurl  the 
prince  to  another  world.  The  wind  tore  up  rocks,  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
in  size,  threw  down  great  trees,  and  blew  as  at  the  end  of  the  world.  Yet 
as  it  went  and  came,  not  a leaf  of  the  tree  was  shaken,  not  the  hem 
of  Shdkyamuni’s  robe  was  disturbed,  nor  was  a single  hair  of  his  head 
moved ; like  a gentle  and  pleasing  breeze  it  refreshed  him,  did  homage 
to  him,  and  passed  away.  Then  Mara,  that  he  might  see  into  what 
coiner  of  the  world  the  prince  was  blown,  mounted  to  the  top  of  the 
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Udayagiri  rock.  When  he  saw  his  body  still  glorious  as  the  orb  of 
the  sun,  he  writhed  like  a stricken  snake,  and  thought  within  himself, 

‘ I will  cause  a thick  rain  to  fall  and  destroy  him  by  the  force  of  the 
water.’  By  his  great  power,  Mdra  gathered  a hundred  thousand  clouds, 
and  spread  to  the  ten  corners  of  heaven  the  noise  of  a thunderstorm  ; 
a hundred  lightnings  played,  rain-drops  fell  like  palmtrees  in  size, 
ploughing  the  earth  and  sweeping  away  trees.  When  the  storm  drew  near 
it  did  not  wet  even  the  hem  of  Shakyamuni’s  robe  ; it  refreshed  him 
like  a shower  of  water  lilies,  did  him  reverence,  and  passed  by.  Mdra 
looked  to  see  into  what  ocean  the  force  of  the  torrent  hed  swept  him. 
When  he  saw  the  face  of  the  prince,  shining  like  a full  moon,  he  shook 
like  a goaded  elephant,  and  thought,  ‘ I will  now  crush  him  to  pieces.’ 
Through  the  sky  he  hurled  a hundred  thousand  burning  hills,  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  in  size.  When  they  came  near  the  prince,  by  the  power 
of  his  obedience  to  the  precepts,  the  blazing  rocks  were  turned  to  garlands 
and  wreathed  themselves  round  him,  like  an  offering  of  flowers. 

When  Mara  saw  that  he  could  not  reach  the  prince,  he  cried  in 
wrath  to  his  army.  ‘ All  of  you  seize  Sh4kyamuni,  pierce  him,  cut  him, 
break  him  to  pieces,  grind  him  to  powder,  destroy  his  desire  to  become 
Buddha,  ^ do  not  let  him  escape.’  Mounting  his  elephant  Girimekhala, 
he  brandished  his  discus  on  every  side,  approached  the  prince,  and  hurled 
it  at  him.  But,  through  the  prince’s  great  merit,  the  discus  rose,  and 
fell  in  the  air  like  a dry  leaf,  and  hung  in  splendour  over  his  head  like  a 
canopy  of  flowers.  When  Mdra  saw  that  he  could  not  shake  the  prince, 
he  went  in  front  of  him,  burning  with  anger  like  the  fire  at  the  end  of  the 
world,  and,  rolling  his  red  eyes,  took  his  thousand  weapons  into  his 
thousand  hands,  and  brandishing  them  before  the  prince,  said,  ‘ I will 
take  thee  by  thy  two  legs,  and  hurl  thee  into  the  next  world ; begone 
from  my  throne.’  Notwithstanding  this  stern  command,  the  prince  had 
no  fear.  He  answered  with  a smile,  speaking  in  a sweet  voice  from  his 
lotus-like  mouth,  ‘ Sinful  Mara  ! to  gain  this  throne  I have  practised 
religious  duties  for  ages  and  ages.  I am  the  rightful  owner  of  this 
throne.  How  canst  thou  possess  it,  who  hast  never  done  a single  duty  ?’ 
When  he  said  this,  M4ra,  raging  like  an  oil-fed  fire,  replied,  ‘ I have 
given  more  in  alms  than  thou  hast  given ; I have  done  more  duties,’ 
The  prince  asked,  ‘ Where  are  your  witnesses  ? ’ Mara  stretched  his 
thousand  arms  towards  his  army,  and  said,  ‘ Here  are  my  witnesses ! ’ 
The  warriors  shouted,  ‘ We  are  witnesses  !’  lifting  their  hands  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  sound  was  enough  to  cleave  the  earth,  it  was  like 
the  roar  of  the  sea.  Mdra  went  on : ‘ Prince  Shakyamuni,  so  great  an 
army  has  become  witness  that  I have  performed  my  religious  duty ; 
produce  a single  witness  that  you  have  fulfilled  yours.’  ‘ Your  witnesses, 
replied  the  prince,  ‘ are  alive  and  partial ; mine  are  not  alive  and  are 
impartial.’  Like  lightning  launched  from  a red  cloud,  he  stretched 
forth  his  hand  from  his  robe  towards  the  earth  ; and  the  earth  gave 
forth  a hundred  thousand  sounds,  like  the  striking  of  a worldwide  drum 
with  a stick  the  size  of  the  rock  Maha-Meru.  Then  the  earth  opened, 
billows  of  fire  burst  from  the  136  hells,  and  the  army  of  M4ra  fled  with 
great  noise,  like  leaves  chased  by  the  wind,  each  to  his  own  place. 
Throwing  away  their  jewels,  their  weapons,  and  their  garments,  and 
covering  their  faces  with  their  hands,  without  looking  at  their  leader 
they  fled  in  fear.  The  elephant  Girimekhala  fell  on  his  knees,  trembled 
threw  Mara  from  his  back,  curled  his  trunk  and  thrust  the  end  into 
his  mouth,  put  his  tail  between  his  legs,  growled  fiercely,  and  without 
looking  at  his  master,  fled.  When  Mdra  fell  to  the  ground,  bereft  of 
his  thousand  weapons,  he  cried,  'Oh,  prince  Shakyamuni,  I perceive  that 
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thou  art  powerful,  and  that  thou  art  glorious  ; thou  hast  fulfilled  the 
thirty  duties  ; I will  proclaim  thy  courage  to  the  world  ; I will  proclaim 
thy  power  ; forgive,  forgive  ! ’ Calling  this  three  times  he  fled  to  his 
own  world,  and  ashamed  to  look  at  his  attendants,  lay  down  and  hid  his 
face. 

When  Tanha,  Rati,  and  Ranga,  the  daughters  of  Mara,  knew  that 
their  father  had  vanished,  they  looked  with  their  divine  eyes  to  see 
whither  he  had  gone  ; and  when  they  had  found  the  place  of  his  retreat, 
they  went  to  him  in  the  snapping  of  a finger,  and  asked  why  he  was  so 
sad.  He  told  them  his  grief  and  they  comforted  him,  saying  that  they 
would  overcome  the  prince.  Mara  replied  that  their  attempts  would  be 
vain.  But  they  said  that  no  being  could  withstand  their  wiles  even  for 
a moment.  Changing  themselves  into  six  hundred  beautiful  maidens  of 
different  ages,  most  wantonly  they  approached  the  prince,  praised  his 
beauty,  and  asked  why  he  remained  under  the  tree.  Had  he  no  queen, 
or  had  he  quarrelled  with  her,  or  was  it  to  meet  some  one  whom  he  loved 
that  he  had  come  to  this  spot  ? Shakyamuni  was  unmoved.  Tanha 
praised  his  beauty,  and  flattered  him  ; and,  when  this  was  to  no  purpose, 
she  reminded  him  that  at  other  times  he  had  sought  the  enjoyment  of 
what  he  now  refused.  Still  Shakyamuni  did  not  even  look  at  his 
tempters,  and,  after  they  had  long  vainly  tried  to  overcome  him,  they 
fled.^ 

Cave  XXVII.  (525-650)  is  the  last  accessible  monastery.  The 
front  is  broken  away,  and  a huge  fragment  of  rock  lies  before  the 
cave,  which  is  about  43|  feet  wide  and  thirty-one  deep,  without 
pillars.  It  has  never  been  finished,  and  the  antechamber  to  the 
shrine  is  only  blocked  out.  There  are  three  cells  in  the  left  side,  two 
in  the  back,  and  one  in  the  portion  of  the  left  side  that  remains. 

Cave  XXVIII.  is  the  beginning  of  a temple,  high  upon  the 
scarp  between  XXI.  and  XXII.  Little  more  than  the  top  of  the 
great  arch  of  the  window  has  been  completed. 

Cave  XXIX.  is  the  verandah  of  a monastery  beyond  XXVII., 
supported  by  six  rough-hewn  pillars  and  two  pilasters ; XXVIII.  is 
very  difficult  of  access,  and  XXIX.  is  inaccessible. 

Asirgad  Fort,^  in  north  latitude  21°  26'  and  east  longitude 
76°  20',  on  an  isolated  hill  in  the  Satpuda  range  about  900  feet  from 
the  plain  and  2300  feet  above  sea  level,  stands  about  seven  miles  to 
the  west  of  the  Chandni  station  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Rail- 
way, twelve  miles  north  east  of  Burhanpur,  and  twenty  nine  miles 
south-west  of  Khandwa  the  headquarters  of  the  Ximar  district  of  the 
Central  Provinces.  All  the  way  from  Chandni  the  road  runs  through 
thick  brushwood  and  forest.  There  are  many  vineyards  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  and  there  is  excellent  shooting  in  the  country  round.  The 
climate  is  healthy  and  agreeable  ; the  nights  are  always  cool ; and 
the  approximate  mean  temperature  is  77®  or  3°  lower  than  in  the 
Nimar  plain.  The  town  of  Asirgad,  with  one  good  street  or  bazar 
and  a population  in  1822  of  2000  souls,  lies  to  the  west  of  the  hill  and 


^ Hardy’s  Manual  of  Buddhism,  171-179. 

2 This  account  is  chiefly  compiled  from  the  joint  report  of  Lieut.  -Colonel  A.  H. 
Dawson,  E.A.,  and  Major  J.  Hills,  R.E,,  dated  16th  October  1873  and  from  the 
Central  Province  Gazetter.  Lieut. -Colonel  R.  Bythell,  the  commandant  of  the  fort, 
has  kindly  corrected  the  draft,  and  made  several  additions. 


Photozincographed,  Oov^  Office.  Poona,  1880. 
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is  in  part  embraced  by  tbe  Malaigad  outwork,  particularly  towards 
its  gateway,  which  stands  at  the  extreme  corner  of  a deep  ravine, 
with  two  tongues  of  Malaigad  running  to  the  right  and  left.  To  the 
west  the  approaches  are  extremely  difficult  through  dreadful  ravines 
and  oyer  hills  thickly  covered  with  forest.^ 

The  fort,  which  commands  a beautiful  view  of  the  Tapti,  is  about 
eleven  hundred  yards  long  from  east  to  west  and  six  hundred  broad 
from  north  to  south,  and  has  an  area  of  not  more  than  sixty  acres. 
Round  the  foot  of  the  fort  wall  is  a bluff  precipice,  from  eighty  to 
120  feet  high,  scarped  so  as  to  leave  only  two  pathways,  one  at  the 
north-west  angle  near  the  grand  gateway,  and  the  other  at  the 
south-eastern  bastion. 

The  defences  of  the  fort  are  three  walled  lines  one  within  the 
other  : the  main  defence,  a faussebraye  or  mound  outside  of  the 
rampart,  and  outworks.  The  main  defence  is  a rough  irregular 
masonry  wall,  of  an  average  height  of  fourteen  feet,  following 
closely  the  edge  of  the  high  scarped  rock  which  crowns  the  hill. 
At  every  outstanding  corner  is  a round  tower  once  armed  with 
large  swivel  guns.  The  rocky  scarp  has  an  average  height 
of  from  eighty  to  120  feet,  and,  except  at  two  points,^  is 
unbroken,  and  may,  especially  along  the  east  and  the  south,  be 
considered  impregnable.  The  lowest  portions  range  from  the  main 
gateway  to  a salient  tower  at  the  north-west  angle.  The  main 
entrance  is  very  intricate.  It  consists  of  several  gateways  all 
more  or  less  flanking  each  other,  and  on  either  side  built  into  the 
high  scarp  rock.  The  walls,  close  to  the  main  entrance,  have  been 
slightly  shaken,  and  those  of  the  flagstaff  tower  at  the  north- 
west angle  are  still  more  damaged.  The  salient  tower  at  the 
north-east  corner  has  been  completely  breached,  and  for  some 
distance  beyond,  the  walls  are  in  bad  repair.  Much  knocked  about 
by  the  British  attack  in  1819,  the  salients  and  their  flanking 
defences  have  since  been  greatly  damaged  by  the  growth  of  large 
trees  in  the  walling  and  scarps,  and  by  exposure  to  the  weather. 
The  second  line  of  defence  is  in  two  portions.  The  longer  and  more 
important  lies  in  front  of  the  main  gateway  and  stretches  from 
the  south  end  of  the  west  face  to  halfway  along  the  northside. 
Standing  close  in  front  of  the  steep  scarp  this  line  of  defence 
commands  all  other  places,  and  is  well  suited  both  for  attack  and 
defence.  The  second  portion  of  the  faussebraye,  smaller  and 
thrown  in  front  of  the  south-east  angle,  protects  and  covers  the 
eastern  entrance  through  the  seven  gates,  sdtdarvdja.  The  third 


1 In  1819  the  ravines  and  forests  were  haunted  by  thousands  of  tigers,  and  travellers 
seldom  moved  except  in  large  bodies.  Scarcely  a day  passed  in  which  some  of  the 
people  were  not  carried  off  by  tigers.  MarAtha  and  PeudhAri  Campaign  (1819),  254. 
About  ten  years  later  (1828)  Hamilton  (Gazetteer,  64)  notices  the  tigers  and  wolves 
so  daring  as  to  enter  the  lower  fort  and  carry  off  some  of  the  garrison. 

2 The  two  points  are,  the  head  of  a narrow  steep  ravine  which  runs  into  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  fort,  v/here  a strong  gun  chamber,  or  casemate,  closes  the  head 
of  the  ravine,  strengthened  in  front  by  a wall  that  formerly  joined  the  high  scarps. 
The  second  break  in  the  line  of  cliffs  is  at  the  south-east  angle,  where  a high  wall  has 
been  built  with  an  elaborate  arrangement  of  gates  to  allow  of  communication  with  a 
hort  outside  mound,  or  faussebraye,  laid  out  in  front. 
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or  outer  line  is  in  advance  of  the  main  gate  and  the  faussebraye, 
and  forms  an  additional  protection  to  the  western  face.  The  line 
of  wall  runs,  from  the  extreme  south-west  corner  of  the  faussebraye, 
nearly  due  west  for  about  1200  yards  where  it  culminates  in  a 
strong  walled  redoubt,  and  from  this,  following  the  contour  of  the 
hill,  runs  east  and  again  west  forming  a re-entering  angle  through 
which  passes  the  present  road  that  leads  direct  to  the  fort.  Beyond 
this  re-entering  angle  the  wall  stretches  northward,  till,  opposite 
the  north-western  corner,  it  turns  to  the  east  and  joins  the 
faussebraye  near  the  north-west  corner.  There  are  two  principal 
casemates,  or  gun  chambers,  in  the  main  fort  and  one  in  front  of 
the  main  entrance  in  the  faussebraye.  The  first,  and  more  important, 
is  thrown  across  the  head  of  the  ravine  which  breaks  through  the 
high  scarped  rock  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  hill.  This 
casemate  has  three  small  embrasures  from  which  small  guns  can 
be  served,  while  on  the  terrace  above  there  is  room  for  the  service 
of  four  small  guns.  In  front  of  this  casemate,  joining  it  to  the 
neighbouring  high  scarp,  is  a ruined  curtain.  The  second  casemate, 
above  the  north-east  angle  of  the  Mamu  reservoir,  is  more  for 
the  storage  of  provisions  than  for  defence.  Here  and  there  are 
marks  of  sallyports,  and  there  is  an  underground  passage  originally 
intended  to  carry  water  to  the  Sepoy  reservoir. 

The  fort  has  two  entrances,  a main  entrance  on  the  west  and  a 
minor  entrance  through  the  seven  gateways  at  the  south-east. 
The  main  entrance  road  runs  from  the  village  of  Asir,  east  to 
the  main  entrance  below  which  it  meets  a gun  road.  The  first 
part  of  the  road  runs  into  a re-entering  angle  formed  by  two 
projecting  spurs,  and  is  well  commanded  by  the  walls  of  the  outer 
defence  built  on  the  edges  of  the  spurs.  After  passing  through 
three  gates  at  the  end  of  the  angle  and  head  of  the  ravine,  the  road 
turns  westward  for  some  short  distance,  then  reverts  to  the  east, 
and  up  to  the  higher  fort  by  short  steep  zigzags  that  become  shorter 
and  steeper  as  they  near  the  top. 

In  the  valley,  passing  west  of  the  fort  and  through  the  village  of 
Asirgad,  runs  the  main  Burhanpur  road,  and  the  unmetalled,  un- 
bridged, fair  weather  road  that  leads  to  the  Chandni  railway  station. 
Within  the  last  few  years,  a broad  bridged  road,  two  and  a half 
miles  long,  with  ruling  gradients  of  about  one  in  twenty,  has  been 
made  up  to  the  plateau  in  the  faussebraye  just  below  the  main 
entrance.  It  starts  from  the  Indor  road  and  runs  parallel  to  the 
northern  face,  till,  at  the  extreme  north-east  angle  near  the  old 
Elephant  gate,  it  turns  towards  the  north-east  salient,  and  then 
strikes  parallel  to  the  eastern  face  to  the  reversing  station  nearly 
opposite  the  south-east  angle.  Here  it  returns  first  parallel  to  the 
eastern  face,  then  to  the  northern  face,  in  the  middle  of  which  it 
enters  the  faussebraye  through  a gate  that  has  been  blown  down, 
and,  turning  the  north-west  corner,  winds  up  on  the  plateau  of  the 
faussebraye  as  described  above. 

The  water  supply  of  the  fort  is  from  six  reservoirs,  three  large 
and  three  small.  Of  the  three  large  reservoirs  the  Mamu  lies  to, 
the  east,  and  the  Sakkar  and  Sepoy  to  the  west  of  the  fort.  Of 
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tlie  small  reservoirs  the  Astumba  is  in  the  extreme  south-east^  and 
two^  the  Granga  and  Jamna^  are  within  the  scarped  rock  on  a level 
with  the  fanssebraye.  The  fort  has  many  other  small  ponds^  one 
in  the  south  not  holding  water,  and  several  small  ones  scattered 
over  the  hill,  four  of  them  in  the  fanssebraye  now  filled  with 
rubbish,  and  two  or  three  in  the  outer  defences.  The  Mamu  reservoir 
was,  in  1876,  formed  from  two  reservoirs,  the  Banji  and  the.Mamu^ 
which  were  formerly  separated  by  a stone  wall.  Of  these  the  Banji 
had  an  average  depth  of  11*4  feet,  an  area  of  22,005  square  feet^ 
and  a capacity  of  249,380  cubic  feet;  and  the  Mamu  an  average 
depth  of  14' 2 4 feet,  an  area  of  63,787  square  feet,  and  a capacity 
of  905,349  cubic  feet  or  5,658,631  gallons.  The  Sakkar  reservoir  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  with  an  average  depth  of  12T1  feet^  an 
area  of  1 1^941  square  feet,  and  a capacity  of  154,228  cubic  feet  or 
964,23 7" gallons;  the  other,  with  a depth  of  four  feet,  an  area  of  25,118 
square  feet,  and  a capacity  of  100,472  cubic  feet  or  627,950  gallons. 
The  Sepoy  reservoir  has  an  average  depth  of  12*5  feet,  an  area  of 
54,022  square  feet,  and  a capacity  of  670,413  cubic  feet  or  4,195,081 
gallons.  Of  these  reservoirs  the  Sakkar  alone  gives  good  drinking 
water.^  At  the  north  end  of  the  Sakkar  reservoir  is  a well  about 
thirty  feet  deep,  with  stone  steps  circling  down  its  sides,  and  leading 
to  a vaulted  chamber.  The  well  is  probably  older  than  the  reservoir, 
and  was  flooded  when  the  causeway  was  built  between  the  Sakkar 
and  the  Sepoy  reservoirs. 

Except  Navra  Devi  about  3500  yards  to  the  west,  no  hill  or  high 
ground  commands  the  fort ; and  Navra  Devi  matters  little  as  it  is 
only  about  thirty  feet  in  its  highest  point  of  command,  and  its  sides 
are  so  steep  that,  within  three  thousand  yards,  the  ground  is  fully 
commanded  not  only  by  the  fort  hill  but  even  by  the  fanssebraye  in 
front.  The  next  highest  hill,  Moghal  Topi,  at  the  south-east  corner, 
has,  except  two  peaks,  its  entire  watershed  fully  commanded  by  the 
fort  and  fanssebraye.  The  two  peaks,  which  are  about  450  yards 
from  the  south-east  salient,  though  they  overlook  the  fanssebraye, 
are,  in  turn,  commanded  by  the  fort.  Opposite  the  salient,  at  the 
south-west  angle,  is  the  third  highest  hill,  whose  watershed  is  slightly 
higher  than  the  spur  on  which  the  outer  defence  works  are  built. 
It  was  on  this  hill  that,  in  1819,  the  English  constructed  batteries  to 
breach  the  walls  of  the  outer  defence.  About  2000  yards  fi:om  the 
north-east  salient,  stands  a hill  affording  an  excellent  position  for 
batteries  ; but  it  is  comparatively  low  and  is  commanded  by  the 
north-east  salient  and  by  the  whole  of  the  western  face. 

The  earliest  mention  of  Asirgad  is  in  the  Mahabharat  as  a place 
of  worship  of  Ashvatthama,  who  is  still  revered  by  Hindus  as  the 
guardian  deity  of  the  hill.  According  to  local  tradition,  Asirgad 
was,  from  about  1600  b.c.,  the  head-quarters  of  a Rajput  chief. 
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^ “ There  are  no  springs  of  water  in  the  fortress  ; but  there  are  two  or  three 
immense  reservoirs,  in  which  rainwater  is  gathered  and  stored  from  year  to  year,  and 
amply  suffices  for  the  wants  of  the  garrison.  In  the  dwelling  of  each  officer  of 
importance,  there  is  a separate  reservoir,  containing  a sufficient  supply  of  water  for 
his  household.”  Shaikh  Illahddd’s  Akbar  NUma  (1602)  in  Elliot’s  History,  VI.  140. 
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Later  in  Rajput  poetry,  Tunturpal,  a CLolian,  is  mentioned  as 
conquering  Asir  and  Golkonda,  aud  planting  Lis  garrisons  in  every 
country.^  From  him  the  fort  seems  to  Lave  been  taken  by  tLe 
Taks,  a brancL  of  tLe  Parmar  Rajputs,  and  Leld  by  tLem  from  tLe 
beginning  of  tLe  nintL  to  tLe  close  of  tLe  tentL  century.  Several 
times,  during  tLese  two  Lundred  years,  tLe  ‘ Tak  from  Asirgad  ^ 
is  mentioned  by  tLe  Rajput  poet  CLand,  as  figLting  for  tLe  defence 
of  OLitod  against  tLe  Musalmans.  In  1025  tLe  fort  was  taken  by 
IsLtpal  tLe  founder  of  tLe  Haras.^  IsLtpaPs  great  grandsons, 
Hamir  and  GarnbLir,  are  enrolled  among  tLe  one  Lundred  and  eigLt 
great  vassals  of  PritLuraj  tLe  CLoLan  ruler  of  Ajmir.  At  tLe  close 
of  tLe  tLirteentL  century  (1295),  Ala-ud-din  KLilji,  returning  from 
Lis  raid  into  tLe  Deccan,  took  Asirgad,  and  except  prince  Rainsi, 
wLose  descendants  were  afterwards  tLe  Rajas  of  Harauti,  put  all 
tLe  Haras  to  tLe  sword.  Later  on  tLe  fort  again  passed  out  of 
MuLammadan  Lands  and  remained  under  a Hindu  cLief,  till,  at  tLe 
close  of  tLe  fourteentL  century  (1399),  it  was  treacL^rously  taken  by 
Nasir  Khan  Faruki  the  second  of  the  Musalman  rulers  of  KLandesL.^ 
TLe  Farukis  greatly  strengthened  Asirgud,  the  lower  fort,  called 
MHaigad,^  being  entirely  the  work  of  Adil  Khan  I.  (1457-1503)  the 
fifth  of  the  dynasty.  During  the  whole  of  the  Faruki  rule  Asirgad 
remained  their  chief  stronghold.^  In  1562  Pir  MuLammad  Khan, 
the  governor  of  Malwa,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  capture  itp 
nor  did  the  emperor  Akbar  succeed  in  taking  it  (1600)  until  after  a 
protracted  siege  of  eleven  months.'^ 


) Tod’s  Rajputana,  II.  408.  2 ^od’s  Rajputdna,  II.  420. 

^ Ferishta’s  (IV.  286-7)  account  of  the  capture  is  given  above  in  the  history 
chapter  (244).  The  story  has  been  (Cent.  Prov.  Gaz.  9)  supposed  to  be  purely 
legendary.  But  though  the  name  of  the  chief,  Asa  the  Ahir,  maybe  taken  from 
legends,  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  the  main  facts  of  the  story  that  the 
Fdrukis  found  Asirgad  in  the  hands  of  a Yddav  or  Ahir  chief  and  took  it  from  him 
by  treachery. 

4 Of  this  lower  fort  the  Akbar  Nama  (1602)  says  : “ Below  the  main  fort,  but 
still  on  an  elevated  spot,  is  another  fort  called  Mdlgad,  which  also  is  very  strong.  In 
comparison  with  the  fortress,  it  seems  at  the  bottom  of  the  earth  ; compared  with 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  it  looks  half-way  to  the  sky.  This  being  the  most 
advanced  of  the  works,  great  care  had  been  taken  to  strengthen  it  with  guns  and  other 
implements.  Below  this  was  an  inhabited  place  called  iakhati  as  large  as  a city. 
Elliot’s  History,  VI.  140. 

® Central  Province  Gazetteer,  9.  ^ Elliot’s  History,  V.  275. 

7 At  the  time  of  its  capture  by  Akbar  the  fort  was  considered  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world.  Baz  Bahadur  Uzbek  and  Kardbeg,  sent  by  Akbar  to  choose  positions 
for  the  trenches  and  encampment,  reported  that  they  had  never  seen  such  a fortress 
in  any  country.  However  long  an  army  might  press  the  siege,  nothing  but  the 
extraordinary  good  fortune  of  the  emperor  could  effect  its  capture.  Old  soldiers  and 
men  who  had  travelled  into  distant  lands,  men  who  had  seen  the  fortresses  of  Irdn  and 
Turdn,  of  Rum,  of  Europe,  and  of  the  whole  habitable  world,  had  never  beheld  the 
equal  of  this.  It  stood  on  a high  strong  hill  with  three  smaller  fortified  hills  round 
it,  like  a halo  round  the  moon.  The  entrance  and  outlets  were  difficult  to  discover. 
No  other  hill  commanded  it,  and  the  approach  was  covered  by  brushwood  and  no  high 
trees.  In  the  walls,  which  were  of  great  thickness,  chambers  and  rooms  were  built 
for  the  officers  of  the  artillery,  where,  during  all  seasons,  they  could  live  in  comfort, 
and  keep  up  a fire  of  cannon  and  musketry.  All  the  time  the  country  had  been  held 
by  the  dynasty,  each  prince,  as  he  succeeded,  did  his  best  to  keep  the  place  in  repair, 
to  add  to  its  strength,  or  to  increase  its  stores,  more  especially  its  stores  of  artillery! 
The  revenues  of  several  districts  were  specially  assigned  to  keep  up  the  supply  of 
artillery,  so  that  the  officers  had  independent  sources  for  maintaining  its  efficiency. 
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When  Akbar  arrived  at  XJjain,  with  the  intention  of  conquering 
the  Deccan,  he  expected  that,  like  his  father  Raja  Ali,  Bahadur 
would  give  his  services  to  the  imperial  army.  But  as  Bahadur 
showed  himself  unwilling  to  help,  Akbar  sent  Miran  Sadr-i- Jahan  to 
find  out  the  exact  state  of  affairs  in  Khandesh.  On  learning  that 
Bahadur  was  keenly  hostile  to  the  Moghals,  Akbar  sent  orders  to 
Shaikh  Farid  Bokhari  to  advance  against  Asirgad  with  a considerable 
force,  and  either  to  bring  Bahadur,  if  he  proved  tractable,  or  to 
invest  the  fort  and  reduce  it  with  all  possible  speed. 

The  Moghal  army,  which  had  meanwhile  been  joined  by  Shaikh 
Abu-l-Pazl,  encamped  four  miles  from  Asirgad,  and  Bahadur  came 
down  from  the  fort  to  meet  the  commanders.  Every  argument  was 
used  to  bring  him  to  submit  to  the  emperor,  but  in  vain.  When 
all  hope  of  Bahadur’s  submission  was  given  up,  Farid  closed  the 
roads  to  the  fortress,  dug  trenches,  and  stationed  1000  horse  on  the 
B urban  pur  road  to  out  off  communication.  The  preparations  were 
completed,  but  the  Moghals  failed  to  make  any  impression  on  the 
fortress.  One  day  as  Abud-Fazl  was  inspecting  some  of  his 
trenches,  one  of  the  besieged,  who  had  deserted  to  Akbar’s  camp, 
offered  to  show  him  a path  up  to  the  wall  of  the  Malai  fort.  Half- 
way up  the  mountain,  to  the  west  and  slightly  to  the  north,  were 
two  renowned  outworks,  called  the  MMai  and  An  tar  m Mai,  which 
had  to  be  taken  before  Asir  itself  could  be  reached,  and  between 
the  north-west  and  north  there  was  another  unfinished  bastion 
called  Chunah  Malai,  a portion  of  its  wall  not  finished.  From 
east  to  south-west  were  hills,  and  in  the  south  was  a high 
mountain  called  Korhiah.  A hill  in  the  south-west,  called  Sapan, 
was  occupied  by  the  imperial  forces.  Abu-1-Fazl  chose  a detachment 
to  follow  him.  Giving  orders  to  the  officer  commanding  the 
trench  to  watch  for  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  and  bugles,  when 
he  was  to  hasten  to  his  assistance  with  ladders,  he  went  with  his 
chosen  body  of  men  to  mount  Sapan,  and  sent  another  detachment 
under  Qara  along  the  path  that  had  been  pointed  out  to  him.  They 
advanced,  broke  open  one  of  the  gates  of  the  Malai  fort,  and  sounded 
the  bugle.  The  besieged  rose  to  oppose  them,  but  Abu-1-Fazl 
hastened  to  his  men,  and  joined  them  at  break  of  day  when  the 
besieged  withdrew  in  confusion  to  Asir.  On  the  same  day  other 
detachments  of  the  army  occupied  Chunah  Malai  a^nd  mount  Korhiah.^ 
Disheartened  by  these  losses,  and  crippled  by  an  epidemic  among 
his  troops,  Bahadur  Khan  surrendered.^  Akbar  held  a grand 
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It  was  impossible  to  conceive  a stronger  fortress,  or  one  more  amply  supplied  with 
artillery,  warlike  stores,  and  provisions.  Were  the  fortress  placed  upon  level 
ground,  its  reduction  would  be  difhcult  j but  such  a hill,  such  a well  secured  fortress, 
and  such  artillery,  were  not  to  be  found  in  any  one  place  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
Akbar  N4ma  (1602)  in  Elliot,  VI.  138,  139.  BahMur  had  collected  a very  large 
number  of  men  to  garrison  the  fort.  According  to  the  Akbar  Ndma  the  population 
in  the  fortress  was  like  that  of  a city,  for  it  was  full  of  men  of  every  kind.  After 
the  surrender  the  inhabitants  came  out,  and  there  was  a continuous  throng  night 
and  day  for  a week.  Elliot,  VI.  140. 

^ The  Akbar  Nama  mentions  a sortie  made  by  the  garrison  which  cost  many  of 
them  their  lives  and  the  hill  of  Korhiah.  Elliot,  VI.  144. 

2 Blochmann’s  Ain-i-Akbari,  I.  xxiii. 
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Darbar,  wben  tbe  keys  of  tbe  fortress  were  given  up.  BaMdur 
Khan  was  sent  as  a prisoner  to  Gwaliord 

This  is  the  Musalman  version  of  the  siege.  Ogilby’s  account^ 
probably  compiled  (1670)  from  Portuguese  sources,  differs  from  it 
in  several  important  particulars.  At  the  coming  of  Akbar,  after 
having  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Deccan,  king  Miran  (Bahadur) 
deserted  the  city  of  Brarnpour,  and  fled  with  all  the  inhabitants  and 
their  goods  to  the  fort  Syr,  so  that  Akbar  got  nothing  but  the 
empty  city  and  therefore  went  from  thence  to  Syr  with  an  army  of 
200,000  men.  The  fortress  was  plentifully  stored  for  many  years 
with  wood,  corn,  and  other  provisions  for  sixty  thousand  men, 
and  was  fortified  with  three  thousand  pieces  of  ordnance.  In  the 
fort  were,  besides  king  Miran,  seven  other  heroic  princes,  which 
though  of  the  Muhammadan  religion,  yet  employed  Portuguese  ; 
who  having  the  sole  conduct  of  this  war,  fortified  the  fort  with  no 
less  care  than  art ; so  that  the  Moghaks  labour,  though  he  had 
besieged  the  fort  with  two  hundred  thousand  men,  was  all  in  vain  j 
for  the  besieged,  by  the  convenient  situation  of  the  fort,  their 
continual  discharging  of  great  guns,  and  prudent  management  of 
affairs,  prevented  him  taking  the  same  by  storm,  When  Akbar 
saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  conquer  the  fort  by  force,  he  resolved 


^ Akbar  Nd,ma  in  Elliot,  VI.  135-146.  Ferishta’s  account  diflfers  little  from  the 
above.  He  says,  ‘‘  When  prince  Murdd  Mirza  died  in  the  town  of  Shahpur,  Ddni^l 
Mirza  succeeded  him.  Bahadur  Kh^n  neither  sent  condolence  on  his  brother’s  death 
nor  congratvilations  on  his  accesion  to  the  command  of  the  forces  in  the  Deccan,  as  is 
customary  ; and  when  Akbar  Pddshdh,  a few  years  afterwards  arrived  at  Mandu, 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  invading  the  Deccan,  Bahadur  Khdn,  instead  of  adopting 
the  policy  of  his  father  in  relying  on  the  honour  of  Akbar  and  going  with  an  army 
to  co-operate  with  him,  shut  himself  in  the  fort  of  Asir,  and  began  preparations  to 
withstand  a siege.  To  this  end  he  invited  into  the  place  fifteen  thousand  persons 
including  labourers,  artisans,  and  shopkeepers,  and  filled  it  with  horses  and  cattle,  ip 
order  that  they  might  serve  for  work,  and  eventually  for  food  and  other  purposes. 
When  Akbar  heard  of  these  proceedings,  he  sent  orders  to  Khd,n  Khanan,  and  to 
prince  DAnidl  Mirza,  to  continue  the  siege  of  Ahmednagar,  while  he  himself  marched 
to  the  south  and  occupied  Burhdnpur,  leaving  one  of  his  generals  to  besiege  Asirgad, 
The  blockade  of  this  fort  continued  for  a length  of  time  till  the  air  from  filth  became 
fetid,  and  an  epidemic  disease  raged,  caused  by  the  number  of  cattle  which  daily 
died.  At  this  time  a report  was  spread,  and  generally  believed  in  the  garrison, 
that  Akbar  had  the  power  of  reducing  forts  by  the  art  of  necromancy,  and  that 
magicians  accompanied  him  for  that  purpose,  Bahadur  Khdn,  believing  that  his 
misfortunes  arose  from  this  power,  took  no  steps  to  counteract  the  evils  by  which 
he  was  surrounded.  He  neither  gave  orders  for  the  removal  of  the  dead  cattle,  for 
the  establishment  of  hospitals,  nor  for  sending  out  useless  persons,  till  at  length  the 
soldiers,  worn  out,  became  careless  on  duty,  and  the  Moghals  stormed  and 
carried  the  lower  fort  called  MMaigad.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  infatuation  of 
Bahadur  Khd.n,  who,  though  he  had  a ten  years’  store  of  grain  and  an  enormous 
amount  of  money,  kept  the  troops  in  arrears  ; and  they,  seeing  no  prospect  of  redress, 
resolved  to  seize  him  and  deliver  him  to  Akbar.  Before  this  project  was  carried 
into  effect,  Bahadur  Khdn  discovered  the  plot,  and  consulted  his  officers,  who  all 
agreed  it  was  too  late  to  think  of  a remedy.  The  pestilence  raged  with  great  fury, 
the  troops  were  completely  exhausted,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  open  negociations, 
for  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  on  condition  that  the  lives  of  the  garrison  should  be 
spared  and  that  they  should  march  out  with  their  property.  The  terms  were  acceded 
to,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  proposition  regarding  the  Khan’s  private  property 
which  all  fell  into  the  king’s  hands ; and  Bahadur  Khdn,  the  last  of  the  F4ruk^ 
kings,  humbled  himself  before  the  throne  of  Akbar  Pddshah  in  the  year  1008  H, 
(1599  A.D.)  ; while  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Asir,  with  ten  years’  provisions  and 
coiintless  treasures,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  Briggs’  Ferishta,  lYs 
32o  “ 327. 
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to  try  what  he  could  do  by  policy  j wherefore  he  endeavoured  to  Chapter  XIV. 

attain  his  ends  by  money  and  presents^  and  desired  to  enter  into  pioppo  nTlntprpqt 

conference  with  king  Miran^  swearing  by  his  head,  the  greatest 

oath  imaginable,  that  immediately  after  he  had  spoken  with  him  he  Asirgad. 

should  return  in  safety  to  the  fort  again.  Miran  being  doubtful  History. 

what  might  be  the  event  of  this  business,  entered  into  counsel  with 

his  officers  about  it  ; where  the  Abyssinian  commanders  and  the 

seven  princes,  judged  it  altogether  inconvenient  for  him  to  go  out 

of  the  castle  ; but  others,  who  were  enticed  thereto  by  bribery, 

seemed  to  be  quite  of  another  opinion ; whose  advice  he  following, 

went  out  of  the  fort,  having  upon  him  a garment  in  fashion  of  a 

cloak,  which  reached  down  to  his  knees,  as  a testimony  of  his 

submission.  Coming  to  the  great  Moghal,  whom  he  found  sitting 

like  an  image,  yet  with  a smiling  countenance,  he  bid  him  welcome 

three  times  ; upon  which  Miran  approaching  nearer  to  him,  bowed 

down  his  head,  when  one  of  the  Moghal  princes  taking  hold  of 

him,  threw  him  on  the  ground;  to  which  rude  affront  it  was  judged 

Akbar  consented,  notwithstanding  he  seemingly  reprehended  him 

for  his  rashness,  and  mildly  persuaded  Miran  to  send  letters  to 

the  watches  which  guarded  the  outward  walls.  After  which  Miran 

required  liberty  to  return  to  the  castle,  but  Akbar  not  regarding  his 

oath,  would  not  permit  him  to  go  back  again.  The  Abyssinian 

governor  was  no  sooner  informed  of  what  had  passed,  but  he  sent 

his  son  with  a letter  to  the  Moghal ; in  which  he  taxed  him  with 

injustice,  for  detaining  Miran  contrary  to  his  oath,  advising  him  to 

let  him  return  peaceably  according  to  his  promise.  The  Moghal 

hereby  understanding  that  the  whole  management  of  affairs  was 

left  to  the  direction  of  this  Abyssinian,  thought  if  he  could  but 

corrupt  him,  the  place  might  be  easily  subdued  ; wherefore  he  asked 

the  son  if  his  father  would  not  come  thither  in  case  should  king 

Miran  command  him,  To  which  the  youth  boldly  replied  that  his 

father  was  no  such  person  as  he  took  him  for ; neither  would  he 

leave  the  castle  to  come  and  consult  with  him,  that  he  must  in  vain 

expect  to  obtain  the  fort  with  his  father-s  consent;  and  if  he  would 

not  release  Miran,  yet  there  should  not  long  want  a successor. 

Which  confident  answer  so  incensed  Akbar,  that  he  caused  the 
young  man  immediately  to  be  stabbed,  which  when  his  father  had 
notice  of,  he  presently  sent  the  Moghal  word  that  he  would  beg  of 
the  gods  never  to  behold  the  face  of  such  a perfidious  prince ; and 
afterwards  taking  his  sash  in  his  hand,  he  went  amongst  the 
soldiers,  and  thus  bespake  them;  ^ Oh  brothers  ! the  winter  approaches 
which  will  drive  the  Moghal  from  the  siege,  and  to  avoid  their  utter 
ruin,  force  them  all  to  retire  home.  None  but  God  shall  ever  be 
able  to  conquer  this  place,  unless  the  inhabitants  thereof  will 
surrender  the  same ; therefore  resolve  valiantly  to  defend  the  same/ 

Having  ended  this  speech,  he  went  and  strangled  himself  immediately. 

After  his  decease,  the  inhabitants,  defending  the  place  for  some  time, 
kept  the  Moghal  continually  employed ; who,  after  he  had  used  all 
possible  means  in  vain,  having  no  great  guns  at  hand  wherewith  to 
batter  down  the  walls,  at  last  resolved  to  try  if  he  could  purchase 
the  inhabitants  to  a surrender  by  great  sums  of  money ; which  to 
accomplish,  ho  sent  to  the  governors  very  considerable  presents  of 
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gold  and  silver ; whereby  he  did  so  cool  and  abate  their  courage^ 
that  none  of  the  seven  successors  of  the  realm  durst  assume  the 
government ; for  they  perceiving  the  generals  to  be  fearful^  and 
their  courage  no  longer  to  exert  itself,  could  foresee  and  expect 
nothing  but  the  sudden  loss  of  the  place ; and  accordingly  it  so  fell 
out ; for  after  a few  days  the  fort  was  surrendered  and  with  it  the 
whole  kingdom  was  subjected  to  the  Moghal,  who  got  peaceable 
possession  thereof  with  an  invaluable  treasure.  He  received  all  the 
inhabitants  favourably,  except  the  imprisoned  king  and  the  seven 
successive  princes,  whom  he  dispersed  into  several  provinces,  allowing 
king  Miran  three  thousand  and  each  of  the  other  two  thousand 
ducats  per  annum  for  their  maintenance.^ 

The  details  of  the  ammunition  found  in  the  fortress  were  more 
than  1300  pieces  of  artillery  with  balls  varying  in  weight  from  about 
80  pounds  to  half  a pound  (two  tucitis  to  half  a sher).  There  were 
many  mortars,  hukkaddn,  and  also  many  battering  rams,  manjaniks^ 
each  of  which  threw  stones  of  forty  or  eighty  thousand  pounds  (1000 
or  2000  mans).  On  every  bastion  were  large  iron  caldrons,  in  each 
of  which  twenty  or  thirty  mans  of  oil  could  be  boiled  and  poured  on 
the  assailants  in  case  of  assault.-  Of  provisions  of  all  sorts,  wines, 
medicines,  and  aromatic  roots,  there  was  vast  abundance.  Though 
some  thousands  of  men  had  been  fed  from  them  for  more  than 
eleven  months  the  stores  of  grain  and  oil  were  not  appreciably 
lessened,  and  in  spite  of  all  that  had  been  expended  there  were 
endless  supplies  of  shot  and  shell, ^ 

An  inscription,  cut  in  the  rock  near  the  main  gateway,  records 
Akbar’s  capture  of  Asirgad  with  the  date  1009  A.H.  (1600  a.d.) 
On  the  fall  of  Asirgad,  Akbar  made  Khandesh  a province,  suha,  and 
fixed  the  governor's  residence  at  Asirgad.^  The  fort  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  Delhi  emperors  for  about  150  years.  In  1623, 
when  in  rebellion  against  his  father,  prince  Shah  Jahan  took  refuge 
in  it,  and  afterwards,  when  he  became  emperor,  he  built  a great 
mosque.  Of  Aurangzeb's  reign,  the  only  records  are  an  inscription 
and  a gun.^  In  1720,  Mzam-ul-Mulk  governor  of  Malwa  invaded 


7 r passage  Ogilby  (1670)  calls  it  Hoseer,  the  most  eminent 

and  the  strongest  fort  of  all  the  province  of  Khdndesh.  It  is  built,  he  says,  on  the 

incredibly  fortified  by  nature  and  able  to  contain 
springs  which  water  the  mountain  and  make 
the  earth  so  fruitful  m the  production  of  grass,  herbs,  and  corn,  that  there  is  no  want 
either  of  provisions  or  other  necessaries  ; it  is  also  planted  round  about  with  verv  fine 
brass  guns  brought  by  the  last  king  of  Surat.  But  the  water  which  springs  out  of  this 
mountain  is  very  unwholesome  to  drink,  and  causes  worms  to  grow  in  the  legs  * which 
was  the  only  instrument  whereby  Akbar  conquered  this  place.  In  another  plice,  on  the 
same  page  Ogilby  refers  to  the  fortress  of  Syr,  which,  for  its  situation  and  strength, 
IS  the  most  considerable  of  all  the  country  and  impregnable,  for  it  lies  on  the  top  Sf  a 
high  mountain  and  is  three  leagues  in  circumference,  surrounded  with  three  walls 
which  are  so  made  that  the  one  may  conveniently  defend  the  other  ; for  though  Akbar 
besieged  king  Mirdn  (Bahddur)  with  a hundred  thousand  men,  yet  he  could  not 
conquer  the  saine  by  force,  but  only  by  policy  and  treachery.  In  this  castle,  he  adds , 
were  anciently  kept,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  seven  kings  with  their 
families  and  retinues,  which  never  came  from  thence,  except  that  the  king  of  the 
^untry  -which  was  nearest  related  to  him,  died  without  male  issue.  Both  the  names 
Hoseer  and  Syr  and  the  descriptions,  though  Ogilby  seems  not  to  have  known  it' 

- Ain  • TT  rro  ^ Akbar  Ndma  in  Elliot,  VI.  139, 140.  ' 

Gladwin  s Ain-i-Akbari,  II.  52.  For  details  see  below,  p.  585. 
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the  Deccan^  crossed  the  Narbada  with  12,000  men,  and  obtained 
Asirgad  by  a bribe. ^ In  1760  Asirgad  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Bajirao  Peshwa,  and  eighteen  years  later  it  was  handed  over  to 
Mahadaji  Sindia.^  About  this  time  one  of  the  officers  with  General 
Goddard’s  force  describes  it  as  having  a garrison  of  1500  men,  and 
being  so  strong  that  the  commandant  was  independent  and  bid 
defiance  to  all  his  neighbours.^  In  1803,  shortly  after  the  battle  of 
Assaye,  it  was  taken,  with  little  resistance,  from  Daulatrao  Sindia  by 
a detachment  of  General  Wellesley’s  army  under  Colonel  Stevenson. 
On  the  conclusion  of  peace,  in  the  same  year,  it  was  again  made 
over  to  Sindia. 
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On  the  12th  February  1819,  as  its  commandant  Jasvantrao  Lar 
was  believed  to  have  given  shelter  to  Appa  Sahib,  the  ex-ruler 
of  N^pur,  and  to  the  famous  Pendhari  chief  Chitu,  Sir  John 
Malcolm’s  force,  consisting  of  Horse  Artillery,  the  Third  Cavalry, 
and  the  first  battalion  of  Bombay  Native  Infantry  marched  against 
Asirgad.  He  encamped  within  five  thousand  yards  of  the  fort  and 
remained  there,  till,  on  being  joined  by  the  Bombay  Brigade  and 
the  battering  guns  which  had  been  left  in  the  rear,  he  moved  to 
a position  north-west  of  the  fort.  About  this  time,  Lieut.-General 
Smith  was  engaged  in  closing  the  passes  north  of  Asirgad,  with  a 
view  to  intercept  the  escape  of  fugitive  Pendharis  supposed  to  be 
concealed  in  the  forests  near  the  fort,  if  not  within  its  walls.  In 
the  course  of  these  operations  he  made  a march  of  thirty-five  miles 
and  was  on ^ the  point  of  taking  Chitu  prisoner,  when  his  party 
dispersed ; Appa  Sahib  likewise  narrowly  escaped.^ 

While  trying  to  persuade  Sir  John  Malcolm  that  he  meant  to 
surrender,  it  was  known  that  Jasvantrao  Lar,  the  commandant  of 
the  fort,  was  making  active  preparations  for  defence.  Accordingly, 
as  soon  as  reinforcements  arrived  from  Jffina,  Malegaon,  and  Nagpur, 
an  attack  was  planned.  The  forces  set  apart  for  the  attack  on  the 
town  were  ordered  to  meet  at  midnight  on  the  17th  of  March, 
and  to  move  a short  time  afterwards.  The  column  of  attack, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Fraser  of  the  Royal  Scots,  consisted  of  five 
companies  of  that  regiment,  the  flank  companies  of  His  Majesty’s 
30th  and  67th  Foot,  and  of  the  Madras  European  Regiment, 
five  companies  of  the  first  battalion  of  the  12th  Madras  Native 
Infantry,  and  a detail  of  Sappers  and  Miners.  The  reserve,  under 
Major  Dalrymple  of  His  Majesty’s  30th,  was  composed  of  the  com- 
panies of  that  regiment  not  employed  in  the  column  of  attack,  one 
company  of  the  King’s  67th,  one  of  the  Madras  European  Regiment, 
and  nine  companies  of  Native  Infantry  from  the  first  battalion  of 
the  7th  Regiment,  the  first  battalion  of  the  12th  and  the  second 
battalion  of  the  17th,  with  detachments  from  the  2nd  and  7th 


1 Elliot,  VII,  490.  2 Q-rant  Duff,  306.  ^ Account  of  Bombay  (1781),  288. 

^ This  seems  doubtful.  Captain  Blacker  (Memoir  of  the  Marhtha  Wars,  1817-1819, 
424)  says : “ Appa  S^hib  was  certainly  not  in  the  fort  when  it  surrendered  ; and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  ever  admitted.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  writer  of  the 
Mardtha  and  Pendhdri  Campaign  (1819)  says  Masvantrho  Lhr,  even  on  the  surrender 
denied  that  Appa  Sdhib  had  been  in  the  fort  at  all  ; but  we  had  much  better  authority 
from  the  evidence  of  some  of  the  prisoners,  and  it  appeared  that  Appa  Sdhib  had 
escaped  from  the  fort  about  ten  days  before  we  got  possession  of  it.’  271. 
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Madras  Native  Cavalry,  and  four  Horse  Artillery  guns.  The 
attacking  column  advanced  along  a stream  bed  running  parallel  to 
the  works  on  the  south  side,  till,  arriving  within  a convenient 
distance  of  the  town,  they  made  a rush  for  the  gate,  and  succeeded 
in  gaining  it.  The  reserve  in  the  meantime,  in  two  parties,  occupied 
points  in  the  stream  by  which  the  column  of  attack  had  advanced, 
and  in  another  stream  that  ran  parallel  to  it  sufficiently  near  to 
allow  of  their  rendering  support.  Sir  John  Malcolm  had  been 
directed  to  distract  the  enemy^s  attention  by  operations  on  the 
northern  side,  and  the  duty  was  performed  by  a force  composed  of 
the  3rd  Cavalry,  the  second  battalion  of  the  6th  Eegiment  Madras 
Native  Infantry,  and  the  first  battalion  of  the  14th,  the  first 
battalion  of  the  8th  Regiment  of  Bombay  Native  Infantry,  six 
howitzers^  and  two  Horse  Artillery  guns.  The  town  was  carried 
very  expeditiously  and  with  small  loss,  the  troops  finding  immediate 
cover  in  the  streets.  In  the  course  of  the  day  a battery  for  six 
light  howitzers  was  completed  in  the  town  and  directed  against  the 
lower  fort.  On  the  night  of  the  19th  March  the  enemy  made  a 
sally  upon  one  of  the  British  posts  which  was  considerably  advanced, 
but  were  soon  repulsed.  In  the  course  of  the  same  night  a battery 
of  eight  heavy  guns  was  completed.  On  the  20th  at  daybreak  its 
fire  opened,  and  by  the  evening  had  effected  a formidable  breach  in 
the  lower  fort,  besides  indicting  serious  injury  on  some  of  the  upper 
works.  On  that  evening  the  enemy  made  another  sally  into  the 
town  and  gained  the  main  street.  They  were  repulsed,  but  success 
was  accompanied  by  the  loss  of  Colonel  Fraser  who  fell  in  the  act  of 
rallying  his  men.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st  an  accidental  explosion 
in  the  rear  of  the  breaching  battery  proved  fatal  to  two  native  officers 
and  about  a hundred  men.  The  disaster  did  not  extend  to  the 
battery,  which  continued  firing  with  good  effect.  In  the  afternoon 
a mortar  battery  was  completed,  and  some  shells  were  thrown  from 
it.  For  several  days  little  occurred  except  the  erection,  on  the  night 
of  the  24th,  of  another  battery  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  to  the 
left  of  the  breaching  battery.  Two  other  batteries  were  subsequently 
erected,  one  on  the  south  side  to  breach  the  lower  fort  in  a second 
place,  the  other  designed  to  silence  a large  gun  on  the  north-east 
bastion  of  the  upper  fort.^ 

On  the  29th  two  batteries  were  constructed  for  an  attack  on 
the  east  side  of  the  fort.  On  the  following  morning  the  enemy 
abandoned  the  lower  fort,  which  was  immediately  occupied  by  the 
British  troops.  The  batteries  which  had  been  solely  directed  against 
the  lower  fort  were  now  disarmed,  and  the  guns  removed  from  the 
town  into  the  place  which  their  fire  had  reduced.  In  the  situation 
which  had  been  gained,  the  firing  against  the  upper  fort  was  speedily 
resumed  from  various  batteries,  aided  by  others  below.  This  con- 
tinued for  several  days,  and  so  many  shot  had  been  fired  that  a 
deficiency  began  to  be  feared,  and  a reward  was  offered  by  the 


1 This  gaa  is  said  to  have  been  cast  atBurhdnpur,  and  to  have  been  thrown  over  the 
battlements  after  the  siege,  and  sold  as  metal.  A stone-shot,  said  to  have  belonged 
to  it,  measures  21  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighs  about  450  pounds.  The  gun 
would  therefore  be  technically  a 1800-pounder.  This  is  only  half  the  size  of  the  great 
Bijdpur  gun  cast  at  Ahmednagar  in  a.d.  1549#  Central  Province  Gazetteer,  12. 
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besiegers  for  bringing  back  to  tke  camp  tke  shot  previously  ex- 
pended. This  expedient  stimulated  the  activity  of  the  camp  follow- 
ers and  succeeded  in  producing  an  abundant  supply.  The  operations 
of  the  siege  were  vigorously  pursued  till  the  5th  of  April,  when 
Jasvantrao  Lar  expressed  a wish  to  negotiate.  Some  intercourse 
took  -place,  but  the  efforts  of  the  besiegers  so  far  from  being 
slackened  were  increased.  On  the  8th  Jasvantrao  Lar  repaired  to 
General  Doveton^s  head-quarters  to  endeavour  to  procure  terms, 
but  in  vain,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  a British  party  took 
possession  of  the  upper  fort,  the  garrison  descending  into  the  town 
and  grounding  their  matchlocks  in  a square  of  British  troops 
formed  for  their  reception. 

The  enemy  lost  forty-three  killed  and  ninety-five  wounded,  and  the 
British  eleven  European  officers,  four  native  officers,  and  ninety-five 
European  and  two  hundred  and  thirteen  native  non-commissioned 
rank  and  file  killed  and  wounded.  The  fall  of  Asirgad  closed  the 
Maratha  campaign  of  1818-19.  Since  then  the  fort  has  remained 
undisturbed  in  British  hands.  During  the  1857-58  mutinies.  Captain 
Birch  held  it  with  a party  of  the  Bhil  Corps.  It  is  generally 
garrisoned  by  a wing  of  native  infantry  and  two  companies  of 
Europeans.  Except  the  old  guns  there  is  no  artillery. 

The  only  objects  of  interest  are  a mosque,  built  in  the  reign  of 
Shah  Jahan  (1627-1658),  a large  gun,  and  several  inscriptions.  The 
mosque,  with  two  elegant  minarets  but  no  cupolas,  is  now  used  as  a 
European  barrack.  Its  building  is  commemorated  by  an  inscription 
near  the  large  reservoir.  Two  inscriptions  date  during  Aurangzeb^s 
reign.  One,  on  the  south-west  gate,  records  the  transfer  of  the  fort 
to  Aurangzeb  in  1660.  The  other  inscription  is  on  the  large  gun  on 
the  south-west  bastion.  This  piece,  a magnificent  specimen  of  native 
gun-casting,  was  made  at  Burhanpur  in  1663.  The  gun  metal  appears 
to  contain  a very  large  proportion  of  copper.  The  casting  has  been 
made  on  a hollow  iron  core  welded  in  ribands,  which  now  forms 
the  bore  of  the  piece.^  It  is  elaborately  ornamented  in  relief  with 
Persian  inscriptions  and  scroll  work  beginniug  from  the  muzzle.^ 
A breech-loading  wall  piece,  also  found  in  the  fort  and  of  about  one 
pound  calibre,  has  been  removed  to  the  Khandwa  public  garden.  The 
breech-loading  apparatus  appears  to  have  been  on  the  simple  plan 
of  a detachable  chamber  introduced  into  a slot  in  the  side  of  the 
gun,  and  kept  in  position  by  a wedge  or  bolt.  An  inscription  shows 
that  it  was  placed  in  the  fort  by  Ali  Shah  Faruki  in  1589. 
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^ ^ The  principal  dimensions  of  the  gun  are,  length  from  muzzle  to  breech,  twelve  feet 
nine  inches ; length  from  muzzle  to  trunnions,  seven  feet  three  inches;  girth  at  breech, 
eight  feet  two  and  a half  inches ; girth  in  front  of  trunnion,  six  feet  six  inches  ; 
girth  at  muzzle,  five  feet  seven  inches;  diameter  of  bore,  eight  and  a half  inches.  The 
calibre  is  sornewhat  larger  and  the  length  considerably  greater  than  those  of  the 
British  sixty-eight  pounders.  In  weight  the  gun  cannot  be  less  than  seven  tons. 

^ The  inscriptions  run  : (1)  “ When  the  sparks  of  sorrow  fly  from  me,  life  leaves  the 
body,  as  grief  falls  on  the  world  when  flames  issue  from  the  fiery  zone  ;”  (2)  Aurang- 
zeb s seal,  with  his  full  title,  ‘ ‘ Abul  Muzaffar  Mohiyuddin  Muhammad  Aurangzeb, 
Sh4h  Ghdzi  ; ” (3)  made  at  Burhdnpur  in  the  year  1074  A.H.  (1663  a.d.)  ; (4)  “ the 
gun  ‘ Mulk  Haibats  ’ terror  of  the  country  ; (5)  “ in  the  rule  of  Muhammad  Husain 

Arab;”  (6)  “a  ball  of  thirty-five  sAers  and  twelve  shers  of  powder,  Sh^h  Jahdni 
weight.” 
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Chapter  XIV.  Assaye,^  a small  town  in  the  Nizamis  dominions,  about  twenty 

Places  oTinterest.  south-east  of  Ajanta  and  thirty-four  north-east  of 

Aurangabad,  is  famous  for  the  great  victory  gained  on  the  ^ord 
Assaye.  September  1803  by  Major- Greneral  Wellesley,  afterwards  Duke  of 

Wellington,  who,  with  about  4500  men,  of  whom  not  more  than 
1 500  were  British,  and  with  only  seventeen  pieces  of  cannon,  routed 
the  united  armies  of  Sindia  and  the  Raja  of  Berar,  a force  over 
50,000  strong,  among  whom  were  sixteen  battalions  of  infantry 
disciplined  by  European  commanders,  and  a train  of  nearly  100  guns.^ 
After  the  fall  of  Ahmednagar,  on  the  12th  August  1803,  General 
Wellesley  marched  north-east  about  sixty  miles  reaching 
Aurangabad  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month.  Meanwhile  the 
united  forces  of  Sindia  and  Bhonsle,  the  Berar  chief,  marching 
from  the  north,  had  come  up  the  Ajanta  pass,  and  avoiding  Colonel 
Stevenson  who  was  some  miles  further  east,  had  encamped  at  Jalna, 
about  forty  miles  east  of  Aurangabad.  Hearing  that  Aurangabad 
had  fallen  the  Maratha  chiefs  moved  to  the  south-east,  meaning,  it 
was  said,  to  make  for  Haidarabad.  To  save  the  country  from  plunder 
and  to  shelter  his  convoys,  Wellesley  marched  to  the  north  bank  of 
the  Godavari.  On  this  the  Marathas  passed  north,  and  while  General 
Wellesley  awaited  his  convoys,  Colonel  Stevenson  partially  surprised 
(September  9th)  the  Maratha  camp  and  took  Jalna  fort.  On  the 
20th  September  General  Wellesley  moved  towards  the  enemy,  who, 
a few  days  before,  had  been  strengthened  by  sixteen  battalions  of 
trained  infantry  under  French  commanders.^  On  the  21st  spies 
brought  word  that  the  Maratha  force  was  camped  about  the  village 
of  Bokardan,  seven  miles  west  of  Assaye.  On  the  same  day 
General  Wellesley  and  Colonel  Stevenson  met  and  agreed  to  move 
their  divisions  separately,  and  attack  the  enemy  on  the  morning 
of  the  24th.  They  accordingly  marched  on  the  22nd,  Colonel 
Stevenson  by  the  western  and  General  Wellesley  by  the  eastern 
road  round  the  hills  between  Badnapur  and  Jalna,  camping,  about 
twelve  miles  apart,  at  the  two  ends  of  the  range  of  hills. ^ 

On  reaching  Naulina,  six  miles  south  of  Assaye,  on  the  morning 
of  the  23rd,  General  Wellesley  was  falsely  told  by  his  spies  that  the 
Maratha  chiefs  had  withdrawn  with  their  cavalry,  and  that  the 


' This  account  of  Assaye  is  chiefly  taken  from  General  Wellesley’s  Despatch  to  the 
Governor  General,  24th  September  1803.  Bom.  Sec.  Bee.  28  of  1803,  III.  ; from 
Grant  Duff’s  History  of  the  Mardthds,  571*574,  Ed.  1873  ; and  from  Maxwell’s  Life 
of  Wellington,  1.34-144. 

2 As  regards  the  strength  of  General  Wellesley’s  force,  Alison  (History,  VII.  165) 
gives  ‘ not  more  than  8000  men  ’ and  this  estimate  is  accepted  in  Maxwell’s  Life  of 
Wellington,!.  136.  Grant  Duff  (History  of  the  Mardth^s,  572,  Ed.  1873)  and  Mill  (Hist. 
VI.  367)  give  4500.  The  larger  number  includes  the  whole  of  Wellesley’s  force  ; the 
smaller  the  part  of  the  force  actually  engaged  in  the  battle.  Of  the  whole  force  a 
considerable  body  was  six  miles  off  guarding  the  baggage,  and  the  Peshwa’s  and 
Mysor  Cavalry  were  posted  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kaitna  to  hold  in  check  a body  of 
Mardtha  Horse.  Maxwell,  I.  135,  137. 

2 One  brigade  was  under  a Colonel  Pohlman,  and  another  under  a M.  Dupont. 
Despatches  quoted  in  Mill,  VI.  365. 

4 The  wisdom  of  dividing  the  force  has  been  questioned.  Genl.  Wellesley’s  reasons 
were  that  both  corps  could  not  pass  through  the  same  defile  in  one  day,  and  that 
it  was  to  be  feared  that  if  one  of  the  roads  through  the  hills  was  left  open,  the  enemy 
would  pass  south  while  the  English  were  marching  north,  and  the  battle  be  delayed 
or  altogether  avoided. 
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infantry  were  to  follow  but  were  still  encamped  six  miles  off  near  Chapter  XIV. 
Assaye.  - To  prevent  their  escape  Wellesley  determined  at  once  to  places  oFinterest* 
attack.  The  baggage  was  left  in  charge  of  the  rear  guards  word 
was  sent  to  Colonel  Stevenson  to  hasten  to  his  support,  and  the  Assaye. 
troops  were  ordered  to  advanced 

The  march  was  severe  and  was  not  over  till  noon.  On  reaching 
the  place  named  by  his  spies,  Wellesley,  who  was  in  advance 
reconnoitring  with  the  piquets,  found  that  his  spies  had  deceived 
him,  and  that,  with  a force  of  little  more  than  5000  men,  he  was 
face  to  face  with  the  battle  array  of  the  whole  Maratha  armyd  holding 
a well  chosen  position  of  much  natural  strength  in  the  delta 
between  the  Kaitna  and  the  Juah,  whose  waters  joined  about  three 
miles  below  the  village  of  Assaye.  Behind  the  deep  rocky  bed  of 
the  Kaitna,  their  line  stretched  from  five  to  seven  miles,  with 
30,000  of  Sindians  cavalry  massed  on  the  right,  and  the  infantry  on 
the  centre  and  left,  protected  by  over  100  pieces  of  cannon. 

Wellesley’s  first  plan  was  to  attack  the  Maratha  right.  But  in 
the  narrower  delta  to  their  left,  the  Maratha  cavalry  could  not  act 
freely,  and  to  their  left  too  were  the  Maratha  infantry  and  artillery 
whose  defeat  was  more  likely  to  be  effectual  than  a defeat  of  cavalry. 

For  these  reasons,  when,  about  noon,  the  troops  came  up,  they 
were  marched  to  the  left  of  the  Maratha  line,  and  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  and  the  Peshwa’s  and  Mysor  cavalry, 
crossed  the  Kaitna  at  the  unguarded  ford  of  Pipalgaon.  The 
Peshwa’s  and  Mysor  cavalry  remained  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Kaitna  to  hold  the  enemies’  horse  in  check.  They  had  little  or  no 
share  in  the  conflict.  The  force  that  crossed  the  Kaitna  was  not 
more  than  4500  strong.  It  included  a detachment  of  Madras 
and  a small  detail  of  Bombay  Artillery,  the  19th  Light  Dragoons 
and  the  4th,  5th,  and  7th  Madras  Native  Cavalry,  and 
the  74th  and  78tli  Highlanders  and  six  battalions  of  Madras 
Sepoys.^  Nearly  three  hours  were  spent  in  crossing  the  stream. 

On  the  left  bank,  the  troops,  forming  under  a furious  well-directed 
and  destructive  fire  of  grape  and  chain  shot,  with  their  left  on  the 
Kaitna  and  their  right  towards  the  Juah,  were  arranged  in  three 
lines,  two  infantry  lines  in  front  and  the  cavalry,  as  a reserve, 
behind.  To  meet  this  change  in  the  order  of  battle,  the  Maratha 
infantry,  with  an  ease  that  said  much  for  the  discipline  enforced 
by  their  European  commanders,  presented  a new  front,  one  line 
facing  the  British  troops  with  its  right  on  the  Kaitna  and  its 
left  on  the  fortified  village  of  Assaye,  and  the  second  line,  at  right 
angles  to  the  first,  also  with  its  left  resting  on  Assaye.  Against  this 
front,  so  thick-set  with  guns  as  to  be  one  vast  battery,  the  British 
line  advanced  under  a rapid,  furious,  and  deadly  cannonade.  The 
British  guns  opened  fire,  but  were  almost  at  once  silenced ; the 


^ Grant  Duff  considers  (History  of  the  Mardthas,  572,  Ed.  1873)  this  advance  a 
step  of  great  prudence  and  decision  founded  on  a remarkable  discernment  of  the 
character  of  the  enemy. 

^ Sindia  had  determined  to  attack  when  he  heard  that  Stevenson  had  been  detached. 
Maxwell’s  Wellington,  I.  141. 

3 The  battalions  were,  one  each  of  the  2nd,  4th,  8th,  .and  10th,  .and  two  battalions  ol 
the  12th  Regiments.  Grant  Duff,  572. 
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Chapter  XIV.  gunners  dropped,  and  the  cattle  fell  killed  and  wounded.  Leaving 
Places  of  Interest,  guns,  Ceneral  Wellesley  ordered  an  advance  at  the  point  of  the 
Assa-^e  bayonet.  The  main  body  of  his  troops,  charging  the  Maratha  right, 

forced  and  captured  the  first  line  of  guns,  and  sweeping  on,  in 
spite  of  the  fiercest  resistance,  captured  the  second  line,  and  then, 
turning  back,  completely  routed  a body  of  the  enemy,  who, 
feigning  death,  as  the  first  charge  swept  over  them,  had  risen  to 
their  feet,  seized,  and  opened  on  the  British  some  of  the  first 
captured  guns. 

On  the  right  success  was  more  doubtful.  Under  a mistake  of 
orders  the  74th  Highlanders  were  led  too  close  to  the  fortified  village 
of  Assaye.  Pushing  forward  across  a space  swept  by  the  enemy^s 
fire,  the  men  fell  by  dozens,  one  company  of  one  officer  and  fifty  men 
being  reduced  to  four  rank  and  file.  Charging  on,  in  spite  of  their 
loss,  the  first  line  of  guns  was  taken.  Then  the  second  battery 
opened,  and  unable  to  stand  its  fire,  the  74th  began  to  give  way. 
Seeing  their  disorder  a cloud  of  Maratha  Horse  stole  round  the 
enclosures  of  Assaye,  and  fell  on  their  half  broken  ranks.  At  this 
moment  Colonel  Maxwell  charged  with  his  cavalry,  every  officer  and 
man  fighting  as  if  on  his  arm  alone  victory  hung.  Down  went 
the  Marathas  by  hundreds,  and  unchecked  by  the  storm  of  grape 
and  musketry,  the  cavalry  cut  through  Sindians  line.  The  74th  and 
the  light  infantry  rallied,  reformed,  pushed  boldly  forward,  and, 
supported  by  the  second  line,  completed  the  enemy^s  disorder, 
driving  them,  with  heavy  loss,  across  the  Juah.  The  fortified 
village  of  Assaye  was  still  untaken.  Against  it  General  Wellesley 
in  person  led  the  78th,  carried  the  guns,  and  stormed  the  village  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  battle  was  not  yet  won.  A strong 
column  of  the  enemy,  that  had  been  only  partly  engaged,  rallied 
and  renewed  the  fight.  MaxwelTs  cavalry  reformed,  dashed  on  the 
half  rallied  troops,  and  utterly  routed  them,  but  not  without  the  loss 
of  the  chivalrous  British  leader. 

It  was  now  sunset.  Fighting  had  lasted  for  six  hours  and  the 
battle  had  raged  for  three.  At  noon  a body  of  less  than  5000  men, 
wearied  by  a long  sultry  march,  had  attacked  a strongly  posted  well 
trained  army  about  ten  times  its  number.  At  sunset  that  great  army 
was  routed,  flying  in  broken  scattered  bodies,  leaving  behind  them 
their  stores  and  guns.  Never  was  battle  fought  under  more 
desperate  circumstances  ; never  was  victory  more  thoroughly  won. 

The  victory  was  dearly  bought.  Of  the  4500  British  troops,  428 
were  killed  and  1138  wounded.^  General  Wellesley,  ever  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight,  had  two  horses  shot  under  him,  his  orderly  was 
killed  by  his  side,  and  hardly  one  of  his  staff  escaped  unwounded.^ 


^ The  figures  are  from  Mill’s  History,  VI.  367. 

2 The  details  of  the  British  loss  were  : among  Europeans,  one  field  officer,  six 
captains,  seven  subalterns,  nine  serjeants,  141  rank  and  file,  and  27  horses  killed  ■ 
three  field  officers,  six  captains,  twenty  subalterns,  thirty-three  serjeants,  six 
drummers,  and  343  rank  and  file,  and  three  horses  wounded  : among  natives,  five 
suhlieddrs,  three  javidddrs,  thirteen  havilddrs,  224  rank  and  file,  and  228  horses  kiiled  • 
and  twelve  sixteen  thirty-nine  1138  rank  and  file  and 

seventy-five  horses  wounded ; and  eighteen  rank  and  file  missing.  Wellington’s 
Despatches,  1.  338. 
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Tlie  MaratEa  loss  was  not  accurately  known.  It  was  estimated  at 
2000  slain  and  about  6000  wounded. ^ Seven  stands  of  colours  and 
ninety-eight  pieces^  many  of  them  of  fine  ordnance,  were  taken. 
The  victory  drove  from  the  Deccan  a hostile  predatory  army,  and 
destroyed  the  military  resources  and  effectually  checked  the  greed, 
pride,  and  ambition  of  the  Maratha  chiefs.^ 

Burha'npur,  north  latitude  21°  18',  east  longitude  76®  20',  in 
the  Nimar  district  of  the  Central  Provinces,  about  forty  miles  south 
of  Khandwa  and  forty  north-east  of  Bhusaval,  lies  in  a rich  plain, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tapti,  about  two  miles  from  the  Lai  Bagh 
station  of  the  Creat  Indian  Peninsula  Bail  way.  The  town  is  about 
five  and  a half  miles  round  and  covers  an  area  of  one  and  a half 
square  miles.  ^ It  is  surrounded  by  a weak  brick  rampart,  with 
numerous  bastions  and  nine  gateways,  built,  in  1731,  by  Nizam  Asaf 
Jah.3 

Burhanpur,  for  200  years  the  capital  of  the  Paruki  kings  of 
Khandesh,  was  founded,  about  1 400,  by  Nasir  Khan  Paruki  and 
called  after  the  famous  Shaikh  Burhan-ud-din  of  Daulatabad. 
During  these  200  years,  though  it  was  more  than  once  sacked^  and 
was  never  a handsome  city,  it  was  a great  centre  of  trade  and 
manufacture.  At  the  time  of  its  transfer  to  Akbar  (1600),  Burhanpur 
was  a large  city  with  many  gardens,  inhabited  by  people  of  all 
nations,  and  abounding  with  craftsmen.  In  the  summer  the  town 
was  covered  with  dust,  and  during  the  rains  the  streets  were  full  of 
mud  and  stones.^  After  its  capture  by  the  Moghals,  it  remained 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Deccan  provinces,  till,  in  1635,  the  seat  of 
government  was  moved  to  Gurka,  afterwards  called  Aurangabad. 
The  early  Moghal  governors  seem  to  have  done  little  for  the  city. 
In  1614,  when  Sir  Thomas  Eoe  visited  it,  except  the  princess  house, 
all  the  place  was  mud  cottages.^  In  1668,  twenty- three  years  after 
the  transfer  of  the  headquarters  to  Gurka,  Tavernier  found  it  a great 
city  very  much  ruined,  the  houses  mostly  thatched  with  straw. 
There  was  a great  castle  in  the  midst  of  the  city  where  the  governor 
lived.  A prodigious  quantity  of  very  clear  and  white  calicut 
was  made  and  sent  to  Persia,  Turkey,  Muscovy,  Poland,  Arabia, 
Grand  Cairo,  and  other  places.  No  province  in  all  the  Indies  more 


^ Thornton’s  British  India,  III.  330,  gives  1200  killed  and  a vast  number  wounded, 

2 Of  the  conduct  of  the  troops  General  Wellesley  wrote,  ‘I  cannot  write  in  too 

strong  terms  of  the  conduct  of  the  troops.  They  advanced  in  the  best  order  and  with 
the  greatest  steadiness  under  a most  destructive  fire,  against  a body  of  infantry  far 
superior  in  numbers,  who  appeared  determined  to  contend  with  them  to  the  last, 
and  who  were  driven  from  their  guns  only  by  the  bayonet,  and  notwithstanding  the 
numbers  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry  and  the  repeated  demonstrations  they  made  of  an 
intention  to  charge,  they  were  kept  at  a distance  by  this  infantry.’  Camp  Assave 
24th  Sept.  1803  : Bom,  Sec,  Rec.  28  of  1803,  III.  ’ 

3 Central  Province  Gazetteer,  128. 

4 In  1437  it  was  taken  by  Ala-ud-din  Bahmani’s  deputy  Malik-ul-Tujdr  ; in  1562 
it  was  taken  and  sacked  by  Pir  Muhammad  Khdn,  the  governor  of  MMwa ; and  in 
1593  by  Syed  Murtaza  the  governor  of  Berdr.  Briggs’  Ferishta,  IV.  294,  322’;  Elliot, 
V.  275. 

® Gladwin’s  Ain-i-Akbari,  II.  52. 

® Pinkerton’s  Voyages  and  Travels,  VIII.  5. 
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abounded  in  cotton.^  About  1660  tbe  French  traveller  Bernier 
calls  it  the  chief  town  of  three  sw’Mrs  and  par g anas  yielding 

annually  £1^855^000  (Rs.  I_,85_,50j000).2  Six  years  later  (1666) 
Thevenot  describes  it  as  a great  city  on  very  uneven  ground,  with 
narrow  streets,  some  so  low  that  they  looked  like  ditches.  The 
houses  were  not  beautiful.  Almost  all  of  them  were  mud-built, 
but  the  different  colours  of  their  tiled  roofs,  and  the  green  of  the 
thick-planted  trees  had  a pleasant  effect.^  About  the  same  time  (1670), 
the  people  are  described  as  ^ very  affable  and  courteous,  perhaps  from 
conversing  with  the  nobility  by  whose  example  many  of  the  vulgar 
were  very  much  civilised.’^ 

After  escaping  sacking  from  Shivaji,  both  in  1674  and  in  1679, 
Burhanpur  was,  in  1685,  taken  by  Sambhaji  and  plundered  of  much 
property  and  riches.^  In  1709  a demand  for  tribute  was  made  by 
a Maratha  woman  named  Tulsibai,  who,  not  getting  a satisfactory 
answer  from  the  governor,  marched  towards  Burhanpur  with  four 
or  five  thousand  men.  The  governor,  in  contempt  of  what  a woman 
could  do,  collected  a small  force  of  eight  or  nine  thousand  horse. 
Tulsibai  detached  a part  of  her  army  to  invest  Burhanpur,  and  with 
the  remainder  defeated  the  governor  and  took  many  of  the  nobles 
prisoners.  She  laid  siege  to  the  fort  for  eighteen  days  and  made 
great  endeavours  to  take  the  city.  Many  of  the  captive  nobles  had 
to  purchase  their  freedom  by  large  ransoms,  and  the  siege  was  not 
raised  until  Syed  Rustam  Khan  came  from  Berar  and  put  the  enemy 
to  flight.^  In  1712  there  was  a great  battle  between  Baud  Khan, 
governor  of  Gujarat  and  Amir-ul-umra,  governor  of  the  Deccan,  in 
which  Baud  Khan  was  defeated  and  killed.^  In  1 720  Asaf  Jah 
Nizam-ul-Mulk,  governor  of  Malwa  invaded  the  Deccan,  crossed  the 
Narbada  with  12,000  men,  won  Asirgad  by  a bribe,  took  Burhanpur, 
defeated  Dilawar  Khan  who  tried  to  win  it  back,  and  made  it  his 
head-quarters  till  his  death  in  1748,  strengthening  it  with  a brick 
wall  and  embellishing  it  with  several  splendid  prayer-places  and 
palaces.®  In  1728  one-fourth  of  the  buildings  of  the  city  were 
destroyed  by  heavy  rain  and  a flood  on  the  Tapti.®  In  1760,  after 
the  battle  of  Udgir,  the  city  was  ceded  by  the  Nizam  to  the  Peshwa, 
and  in  1778  it  was  transferred  by  the  Peshwa  to  Sindia.  In  January 
1779  General  Goddard^s  force  found  the  people  hospitable  and 
kindly,  and  the  town  well  supplied  with  provisions  and  carts.  In 
1803  Colonel  Stevenson  took  it  without  opposition;  but  in  the  next 
year,  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Sirji  Anjangaon,  it  was 
restored  to  Sindia.  In  1810  it  was  depopulated,  and  the  roads 


1 Tavernier  in  Harris,  11.  352.  Ogilby  (1670),  compiling  from  the  accounts  of  other 
seventeenth  century  travellers,  describes  its  streets  as  very  narrow  with  indifferent 
handsome  houses.  He  notices  the  garden  of  Khan  Khdnan  with  delightful  springs, 
and  an  elephant  in  the  river  most  curiously  carved  and  worshipped  by  the  Benjans! 
Atlas,  V.  237.  According  to  Thevenot  (Voyages,  V.  213)  this  elephant  was  hewn 
out  of  the  rock  by  order  of  Shah  Jahdn  to  commemorate  a pet  animal  that  was  killed  in 
an  elephant  fight.  The  Gentiles,’  he  adds,  ‘ have  covered  it  with  colour  as  they  cover 
their  temples.’ 

2 Bernier’s  Letters,  Bombay  edition.  III.  178.  ^ Thevenot,  V.  214. 

^ Ogilby ’s  Atlas,  V.  237.  ® Grant  HuflF,  147.  ® Elliot,  VII.  422,  and  VIII,  30,  31. 

^ Elliot,  VI.  452,  453.  8 Clunes’  Itinerary,  47.  9 Elliot,  VIII.  3C. 
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were  not  practicable  except  with  a guard  that  might  almost  be 
called  an  army.^  In  1816  every  village  in  its  neighbourhood  was 
in  ruins,  owing  to  the  unceasing  incursions  of  the  Bhils  and 
Pendharis,  and  in  1849  it  was  the  scene  of  a desperate  and 
sanguinary  affray  between  Muhammadans  and  Hindus.  In  June 
1857  Captain  Birch,  with  100  men  of  the  Bhil  corps,  marched  on 
Burhanpur  and  disarmed  a mutinous  detachment  of  Sindians  contin- 
gent. In  1860-61  it  was  ceded  to  the  British  by  Sindia,  and  has 
since  formed  part  of  the  district  of  Nimar  in  the  Central  Provinces. 

Burhanpur  is  now  one  of  the  largest  and  best-built  cities  in  the 
Deccan.  Most  of  the  houses  are  of  brick,  and  many  are  three 
stories  high  withneat  wooden  fronts  and  tiled  roofs.  The  handsomest 
parts  of  the  city  are  the  large  market  place  and  a street  called  the 
Baj  Bazar.  The  town  is  the  head-quarters  of  an  assistant 
commissioner  and  a sub-collector,  and  has  a post  office  and  a 
travellers'*  bungalow.  Though  for  some  distance  round  Burhanpur 
the  country  is  strewn  with  the  ruins  of  Musalman  tombs,  mosques, 
and  chapels,  there  are  few  buildings  of  architectural  interest.  Of 
the  Faruki  works,  there  remain  a pair  of  rude  unshapely  minarets 
in  the  citadel  or  Bddshcih  Killa,  an  old  prayer -place,  idga,  to  the 
north  of  the  town,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Adil  Khan  Faruki 
(1457-1503)  j the  tombs  of  this  prince  and  of  some  of  his  successors, 
in  fair  order,  curious  though  not  beautiful ; and  the  handsome  and 
well  preserved  Jama  Masjid,  built  during  the  reign  of  Ali  Khan 
Faruki  (1576-1596),  a fine  pile  of  peculiar  gray  stone  masonry,  with 
a long  front  supported  on  low  arches,  with  octagonal  minars  and  a 
grand  terrace  and  reservoir  in  front.^  The  Moghal  remains  are  the 
Lai  Killa,  or  red  fort,  built  by  Akbar.^  Though  much  ruined,  it 
has  halls  embellished  with  white  marble,  gardens,  pleasure  grounds, 
and  other  relics  of  imperial  magnificence.  Other  Moghal  remains  are 
the  Ahu  Khdii  a or  deer  park  on  the  south  of  the  Tapti  and  many  small 
tombs  and  mosques.  The  only  tomb  of  merit  is  the  tomb  of  Shah 
Nawaz  Khan  (1630),  son  of  the  famous  Abd-ul-Eahim  Khanani,  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  who  married  his  daughter  to  Shah  Jahan,  and 
afterwards  led  the  life  of  a recluse  at  Burhanpur.  The  tomb  was 
built  during  his  lifetime.  About  a mile  to  the  north  is  a level  spot 
called  the  Daulat  Maidan  or  rich  park.  During  the  time  of  the 
Farukis  this  was  a palace  whose  grounds  spread  over  several  acres, 
and  a part  of  it  was  used  to  exercise  and  train  the  king^s  chargers.^ 
The  Lai  Bag,  two  miles  north  of  the  town,  one  of  the  old  Musalman 
pleasure  places,  is  kept  in  good  order  and  used  as  a public  garden. 

In  1870  Burhanpur  contained  8000  m.asonry  houses  and  ^ 
population  of  34,137  souls,  many  of  them  gold  and  silver  thread- 


^ Sir  J.  Mackintosh  : Life,  II.  67. 

2 Central  Province  Gazetteer,  126  ; Hamilton’s  Gazetteer,  269, 

3 Thevenot  (1666)  notices  this  castle  with  walls  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  high, 
strengthened  at  intervals  with  great  towers  about  thirty  spaces  in  diameter.  The 
chief  gate  lay  between  two  great  towers,  and  inside  the  castle  was  the  palaces. 
Voyages,  V.  213. 

^ Ferishta  (IV.  229)  says  that  Adil  Kh^n  I.  (1457-1503)  was  buried  near  the 
palace  of  the  Daulat  Maiddn.  When  Col.  Briggs  visited  Burhanpur  in  1821,  he  found 
the  king’s  tomb  hid  in  a wilderness  of  pomegranates,  custard  apples,  and  guavas. 
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makers  and  weavers.^  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  prosperous* 
classes  are  the  Bohoras,  a sect  of  Ismaeli  Shias^  whose  chief  priest 
is  settled  in  Surat.  They  own  about  500  of  the  best  houses  in  the 

city^  and  have  a considerable  trade  in  muslins^  flowered  silks,  and 
brocades. 

Under  the  Mog’hals,  Burhanpur  was  plentifully  supplied  with  water 
by  a system  of  very  skilful  works.  Eight  sets  of  water  works  can 
still  be  traced  in  the  neighbourhood.  Two  of  these  were  channels  led 
ofl  f 1 om  running  steams,  partly  under  and  partly  above  ground. 
The  channels  of  both  are  now  destroyed,  but  the  dam  on  the  Utavli 
river,  south  of  the  city,  still  forms  a flue  sheet  of  water.  The 
remaining  six  consisted  of  a number  of  wells,  joined  by  an 
underground  gallery,  and  so  arranged  as  to  catch  the  drainage  from 
the  neighbouring  hills  towards  the  centre  of  the  valley.  The  supply 
is  carried  in  a masonry  pipe  to  the  city.  One  set  of  pipes,  called 
the  Phutci  JScindliciTa,  supplied  the  palace  and  the  centre  of  the 
city,  and  still  supplies  the  greater  part  of  the  town.  Another 
called  Pirkhuti  was  made  for  the  Lai  Bagh.  Both  these  were 
constructed  about  1640.  Three  more,  made  between  1690  and  1710, 
go  to  the  town  of  Bahadurpur,  a suburb  built  by  Bahadur  Khan 
Faruki  (1596-1599).  The  last  of  the  six  supplies  a palace  built  by 
Bao  Batan,  ruler  of  Harauti,  for  some  time  governor  of  Burhanpur  in 
the  reign  of  Jahangir  (1607-1627).  All  the  underground  channels 
are,  at  short  intervals,  furnished  with  tall  hollow  masonry  columns 
which  use  to  the  level  of  the  water  at  the  source  of  the  works,  and 
form  a marked  feature  in  the  plain  round  Burhanpur.  They  seem 
to  have  been  manholes  to  give  access  to  silt  traps. 

The  Ghatotkach  Caves,  three  miles  south  of  Khandesh  limits 
in^  a gorge  near  the  village  of  Jinjala  about  eleven  miles  west  of 
Ajanta  and  sixteen  south-west  of  Pachora,  consist  of  two  Buddhist 
excavations,  a larger  and  a smaller  cave.  They  were  first  brought  to 
notice  by  Captain  Bose,  and  described  by  Surgeon  W.  H Bradlev 
in  1853.2  ^ ^ 

The  larger  monastery  closely  resembles  Ajanta  caves  VI.  and  XYI. 
It  is  a twenty -pillared  hall,  with  the  front  aisle  somewhat  longer 
than  the  width  of  tbe  cave,  the  corner  and  the  two  middle  pillars 
on  each  side  being  of  one  pattern,  square  bases  changing  into  octa- 
gon, sixteen-sided,  and  then  thirty-two  flutes,  returning*  through 
the  sixteen  and  eight-sided  forms  to  the  square  under  the  plain 
bracket  capitals.  The  remaining  two  pillars  on  each  side  have 
octagonal  shafts,  square  heads,  and  brackets.  There  are  pilasters 
on  the  side  walls  in  line  with  the  front  and  back  rows  of  pillars, 
those  behind  being  richly  carved,  and  the  front  left  side  one  bearing 
a figure  of  Buddha  with  the  Bauddha  creed  written  over  it  in  rather 


census,  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  wire-drawiim 
and  cloth- weaving  was  : wire-drawers  601  ; flatteners  411  ; spinners  of  gold  thread 
412;silk-spinners  45;  cloth-dyers  457;  weavers  of  gold  thread,  382;  and  other 
weavers,  1437.  Gentral  Province  Gazetteer,  128- 130. 

2 Jour.  Bom.  B.  R.  A.  S.  V.  117. 
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badly  formed  cbaractersd  In  tlie  middle  of  tbe  back  wall  is  an  Chapt^XIV. 
antechamber  with  two  pillars  in  front,  and  behind  it  is  the  shrine  places  of  Interest, 
containing  a figure  of  Shakyamuni  with  his  legs  doubled  under  him,  Ohatotkach 
and  his  hands  in  the  teaching  posture,  with  gigantic  fiy-tiap-bearers,  Caves, 

and  angels  on  clouds.  In  front  of  the  throne  is  the  usual  wheel,  on 
each  side  of  which  are  couchant  deer,  and  behind  them,  on  either 
side,  are  two  kneeling  figures  in  entire  relief  and  four  others  in  half 

relief  from  the  throne.  , , . -ui  ^ 

In  the  back  wall,  on  each  side  of  the  shrine,  and  in  the  middle  or 
each  side  wall  is  a chapel  with  two  pillars  in  front,  and  three  of  the 
chapels  with  inner  cells.  There  are  also  four  cells  in  the  right  side 
and  six  in  the  left.  In  the  extension  of  the  front  aisle  to  the  right 
there  is  a relic-shrine  in  half  relief,  and  on  the  other  two  walls  of 
the  same  recess,  are  a number  of  standing  and  sc^uatting  Buddhas 
cut  into  the  wall>  and  possibly  of  l ater  date  than  the  rest  of  the  cave. 

In  the  front  wall  are  three  doors,  a central  one  and  two  at  the 
ends,  and  two  windows,  the  central  door  carved  in  the  style  of 
most  of  the  doors  in  the  caves  at  Ajanta,  but  at  the  upper  corners 
the  female  figures  stand  on  boars  instead  of  alligators,  and  the 
windows  and  side  doors  are  ornamented  with  the  horse-shoe  arch 
containing  figures  of  Buddha,  with  globular  forms  on  the^  finials. 

At  the  ends  of  the  verandah  are  two  small  chapels,  each  with  two 
pillars,  between  pilasters  supporting  their  fronts,  similar  to  those 
in  the  chapels  of  caves  XXIV.  and  XXV.  at  Ajanta.  On  the  back 
wall  of  the  verandah  at  the  north  end,  is  an  inscription  of  the 
Ashmaka  chiefs^  much  defaced,  but  originally  cut  m small  well 
formed  letters,  each  line  containing  one  verse.  The  whole  front  of 
the  verandah  is  ruined,  not  a vestige  of  a pillar  being  left.  I he 
second  was  a small  cave,  the  front  supported  by  two  pillars  and 
two  pilasters,  but  now  almost  entirely  destroyed,  the  bracket  ot  one 
pillar  and  pilaster  only  remaining.  In  the  middle  compartment 
of  the  bracket  of  the  pillar,  is  a representation  of  four  deer  with  one 
common  head  as  in  cave  I.  at  Ajanta. 


‘ The  Bauddha  creed  ie,  Ye  dharma  hetu  prabham  hetMnteshdn  Tathdgato  hyavadat 
teshdn  cha  yo  nirodha  evam  vddi  Mahdshramana.  Dr.  Mill  translates  it.  This  is 
the  generative  source  of  the  cause  of  meritorious  duties.  The  cause  of  these  Tath^ata 
has  dLlared.  And  the  opposing  principle  of  these,  the  Mahdshramana  has  likewise 
Relived  ’ Mr.  Hodgson  says  that  this  confession  of  faith  can  be  repeated  by  almost 
every  man  woman,  and  child  of  the  Bauddha  faith  at  Khatmandu  the  capital  of  Nepal. 
His  translation  of  the  formula  is  : ‘The  cause,  or  causes,  of  all  sentient  existence  in 
the  versatile  world,  the  Tath^gata  has  explained.  The  great  Shramana  has 
likewise  explained  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  cessation  of  all  such  existence.  (Jour. 
HAS  No.  39,  March  1835).  Hardy’s  Manual  of  Buddhism,  196  note.  This  stanza 
m;pears  at  th^  beginning  and  end  of  many  of  the  sections  of  sacredBuddhist  books.  It  was 
fS  on  a slab  taken  from  a relic  shrine  at  Sarn4th  near  Benares,  as  well  as  on  an  image 
of  Buddha  found  at  Tirhut,  and  on  many  a Buddhist  monument  in  other  parts  of 
Indil  The  Darbdr  cave  at  Kanheri  has  the  stanza  inscribed  on  seal  impressions. 

^T^TheTfngd^  by  Pdnini  and  in  the  Vardhasamhita. 

Tnnv  unm  BRAS  VII.  69  In  the  Dashakumdrcharita  the  Ashmaka  chief  is 
ioken  oTafa  ndgtoour  of  Vidarbha  or  Bidar,  aa  the  over  lord  of  the  Konkan  aa 
fomentini?  enmities  at  Bidar,  as  tl.e  ally  of  a forest  prince  Bhinuvarma  as  fighting 
thlT  Bidaf  chief  on  the  banka  of  the  Narbada,  and  finally  aa  succeeding  to  the  Bidar 
throne.  Wilson’s  Works,  IV,  277,  281, 
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Sindva  Port,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Sindva  pass_,  in  His 
Highness  Holkar’s  dominions  twenty  miles  north  of  Thalner^  is  a 
strong  fortj  most  of  it  built  of  fine  cut  stone  and  mortar.  It  has 
nine  round  towers,  one  at  each  angle,  as  well  as  one  in  the  centre  of 
each  face.  It  has  four  gateways,  outside  of  which  there  are  strong  mud 
outworks.  On  the  north-east  and  south  faces  there  is  a dry  ditch  of 
no  great  size.  The  town  inside  the  walls  has  a mud  fort  in  its  centre. 
The  grand  entrance  on  the  south  consists  of  a very  strong  gateway 
flanked  by  two  large  round  towers,  with  a commanding  terrace 
and  curtain  running  between.  It  has  also  wide  ramparts  all  round 
the  fort,  and  several  guns  of  different  sizes.  It  has  one  or  two  large 
reservoirs,  and  is  well  provided  with  water.  In  1818  when,  in 
accordance  with  article  VI.  of  the  treaty  of  Mandesar,  the  commandant 
was  summoned  to  surrender,  the  garrison  turned  out  without 
opposition  and  the  British  flag  was  hoisted.  It  was  at  that  time 
considered  a much  stronger  fort  than  Thalner.^  In  1826  it  was  in 
good  repair .2  Some  time  before  1862,  it  was  restored  to  Holkar  on 
condition  of  his  building  a bridge  over  the  Grohi  river.^ 


^ Blacker’s  Mardtha  War,  228.  ^ Military  Inspection  Report  (1826). 

^ Thornton’s  Gazetteer,  903.  The  climate  is  very  deadly.  The  2nd  battalion  of 
the  14th  Native  Infantry,  thrown  into  the  fort  as  a garrison  after  its  surrender  in  1818, 
lost  nearly  half  its  men  in  six  months  (Mardtha  and  Pendhdri  Campaign  Summary, 
(1819),  142) ; and  Captain  Clunes,  writing  seven  years  later,  observes  that  the  jungle, 
in  the  middle  of  which  Sindva  is  situated,  has  proved  so  unhealthy  to  Europeans,  that 
between  August  and  December  they  should  travel  by  any  other  route.  Itinerary,  49. 
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In  the  west  and  north=-west  of  the  district  the  Collectorj  as 
Political  Agent,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Police,  as  assistant 
political  agent,  have  charge  of  three  groups  of  petty  half -independent 
states,  the  Dangs,  the  Mehvas,  and  Surgana.  A few  of  the 
heads  of  these  states  are  Kunbis  or  Kolis,  but  almost  all  are  Bhils 
who  claim  a part -Raj  put  origin.  At  the  beginning  of  British  rule 
they  were  robbers  and  mountain  freebooters,  and  though  order  has 
now  been  established  for  many  years,  after  the  first  settlement, 
troops  had  more  than  once  to  be  sent  to  suppress  outbreaks.  The 
country  is  so  difficult  to  get  at,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  so  unhealthy,  that  it  is  seldom  visited  by  European  officers. 
The  people  are  poor,  unskilled,  averse  from  regular  work,  and 
excessively  fond  of  spirits.  Except  that  order  is  maintained  the 
country  has  changed  little  under  British  management.  The  information 
regarding  it  is  meagre  and  uncertain. 

The  Da'ngs,  or  hill  lands,  lie  between  20°  22'  and  21°  5'  north 
latitude  and  73°  28'  and  73°  52'  east  longitude.  With  an  extreme 
length  from  north  to  south  of  fifty-two  and  a breadth  from  east  to 
west  of  twenty-eight  miles,  they  have  an  area  of  about  800  square 
miles,  an  estimated  population  of  about  23,000  souls,  and  an  estimated 
gross  yearly  revenue  of  about  £2300  (Rs.  23,000). 

The  Dang  country  is  bounded  on  the  north -Tvest  by  the^  Rewa 
Kantha  state  of  Vasravi,  on  the  north-east  and  east  by  the  districts 
of  Khandesh  and  Nasik  and  the  Sahyadri  hills,  on  the  south  by 
Peint  in  Nasik  and  the  Surgana  state,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Chikhli  sub-division  of  Surat  and  the  G-aikwar  district  of  Untapur. 

The  country  is  distributed  over  the  following  fifteen  sub-divisions  : 
(1)  Amala;  (2)  Avchar  ; (3)  Chinchli  ; (4)  Derbhavti  ; (5)  Dudhe  ; 
(6)  Gharvi ; (7)  Jhari  Gharkhadi ; (8)  Kekat  Kadupada;  (9)  Kirli ; 
(10)  Palasvihir;  (11)  Pimpladevi;  (12)  Pimpri;  (13)  Shivbara  j 
(14)  Yadhavan;  and  (15)  Yasurna.  These  divisions  are  ruled  by 
separate  chiefs,  who  are  independent  of  each  other  except  in  warfare, 
when,  with  a following  of  armed  men,  all  are  bound  to  follow  the 
Ghdrvi  standard.^ 
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^ The  account  of  the  Khdndesh  states  has  been  compiled  from  Bombay  Government 
Selection  XXVI.  New  Series  (1854),  from  the  Khdndesh  Collector’s  Report  (1862),  and 
from  papers  written  by  Lieutenant  J.  E.  Gibbs,  R.E,,  Major  J.  MacRae,  and  Mr. 
W.  Ramsay,  C.S. 

^ The  chiefs  of  GhArvi,  Derbhavti,  AmAla,  Pimpri,  and  VAsurna,  claim  the  title  of 
rdja,  the  rest  are  called  ndiks. 
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Except  some  liuge  fantastic  pinnacles  in  the  main  line  of  the 
Sahyadris  to  the  east  and  south,  the  country  is  a mass  of  steep, 
wooded  flat-topped  hills,  running,  in  more  or  less  parallel  lines,  west 
from  the  foot  of  the  Sahyadris.  They  seem  to  be  the  remains  of 
a large  water-worn  plateau,  the  first  step  of  the  trap  that,  further 
east,  rises  into  the  Deccan  table-land.  The  strata  are  horizontal 
with  peaks  of  upright  basalt  columns.  The  sides  and  valleys  of  the 
lower  ranges  are  clothed  with  forest.  Till  they  reach  the  open 
country,  the  valleys  are  narrow  and  winding,  with  steep  sides  and 
countless  short  steep  ravines.  In  the  west  or  lower  Dangs,  the 
valleys  and  ravine  sides  are  too  densely  wooded  to  be  habitable,  and 
the  tillage  and  hamlet  sites  lie  on  the  more  open  flat-topped 
spurs  and  ridges.  In  the  east  the  country  is  more  open  and  the 
timber  scantier  and  poorer. 

The  chief  Dang  rivers  are  the  Puma  and  the  Ambika.  The  Puma 
rising  under  the  Babulna  and  Jakribari  passes,  leaves  the  Dangs, 
at  the  village  of  Kakarda  Naka.  The  Ambika,  with  two  branches, 
the  northern  rising  under  the  Kan  chan  and  Chip  passes,  and  the 
southern  in  a valley  to  the  south-west  of  the  Chip  pass  under  the 
Vasurna  plateau,  leaves  the  Dangs  at  Kherjai  Naka  where  the 
two  branches  join.  Besides  these  there  are  two  mountain 
streamlets,  the  Kapri  and  the  Kuda.  All  these  rivers,  flowing  from 
east  to  west,  become  dry  in  the  hot  months,  except  where  lines  of 
rock  form  natural  pools.  Frequent  attempts  have  been  made  to  make 
the  Puma  and  Kapri  passable  for  rafts  and  timber ; but  the  rapids 
and  shallows  are  too  formidable  to  hope  for  success  without  a 
considerable  outlay.  The  water  in  these  streams  is  charged  with 
vegetable  matter  and  is  poisoned  by  Bhils  to  stupify  the  fish.  On 
the  sides  and  tops  of  the  plateaus,  springs  hold  water  till  the 
end  of  March,  one  filling  a pond  and  a hollow  in  the  north  scarp 
of  Rupgad  fort.  TheY^hai,  Gharvi,  and  Kirli  wells  are  noticeable,, 
the  two  first  for  their  depth,  and  the  Kirli  well  for  its  rough  teak, 
lining. 

The  trap  hills  are  capped  with  thick  strata  of  dark  basalt,, 
varying  in  texture  but  generally  finely  crystalline,  containing  much 
iron  and  occasionally  columnar  in  structure.  Below  this  steep 
basalt  capping,  the  hill  sides,  where  not  covered  by  debris,  show  a 
less  compact  type  of  rock.  Most  of  the  rocks  vary  from  black  to 
gray  crystalline  basalts,  diorites,  and  the  like,  while  those  on  the 
tops  of  hills  are  full  of  acicular  white  crystals.  There  are  no  alluvial 
deposits,  and  the  rocks  of  the  river  beds  are  considerably  speckled 
with  small  felspar  crystals,  and,  when  fractured,  show  much  hornblende. 
The  boulders  are  of  many  different  kinds,  most  of  them  close- 
grained  and  crystalline,  some  very  porphyritic,  some  full  of  the 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron  which  rusts  in  the  cracks  into  the  peroxide, 
and  some  very  full  of  slender  prismatic  crystals.^ 

Dense  tree  growth,  a hot  stuffy  atmosphere,  and  bad  water  make 
the  Dangs,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  unwholesome,  and. 


1 Lieutenant  J.  E.  Gibbs,  R.E. 
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to  strangers^  deadly.  Only  from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  end 
of  May  can  they  be  safely  visited.  In  these  months  though  the 
days  are  intensely  hot,  the  nights  are  cool.  The  prevailing  diseases 
are  forest  and  intermittent  fevers,  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and 
liver,-  and  small- pox.  Guineaworm  is  unknown.  The  rainfall  is 
heavy  and  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  great.  But  neither  rain 
nor  temperature  returns  are  available. 

The  chief  trees  are  teak,  sag,  Tectona  grandis.  Teak  is  now 
found  only  in  the  valleys  in  the  interior,  as  the  rich  alluvial  Pimpri 
ravines,  accessible  to  carts  from  the  west,  have  been  cleared  of  their 
teak.  Blackwood,  sisu,  Dalbergia  sissoo,  is  found  in  large  quantities 
in  the  north-east,  the  stems  growing  to  about  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter.  Khandol,  Sterculia  urens,  is  found  in  the  valleys,  the 
soft  white  wood  being  largely  used  for  making  platters.  Bil,  ^gl© 
marmelos,  has  three  foliate  leaves,  emblematic  of  the  Hindu 
Trinity,  and  a large  globular  fruit  used  in  dysentery.  Turan, 
Zizyphus  rugosa,  has  a fleshy  mawkish-tasted  whit©  fruit  much  eaten 
by  the  people.  MoJia,  Bassia  latifolia,  of  two  kinds,  a red  and  a 
green  leaved,  both  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  Dang  forests  and 
above  the  Sahyadris  near  Pimpalner,  yields  a strong  timber  used 
in  house  building,  flowers  from  which  the  favourite  spirit  is  distilled, 
and  seeds  that  yield  a useful  oil.  Khair,  Acacia  catechu,  found 
everywhere  in  the  forests  yields  the  hath,  or  Terra  japonica, 
so  much  eaten  with  betel  leaves.  Jack,  phanas,  Artocarpus 
integrifolia,  found  in  the  west,  yields  a useful  and  ornamental 
timber  and  a fruit  that  sometimes  weighs  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds. 
Oauotchouc,  or  India  rubber,  is  formed  from  the  sap  discharged 
from  scars  in  the  bark.  Palas,  Butea  frondosa,  whose  crimson 
masses  of  flower  brighten  the  hill  sides  in  February  and  March, 
gives  an  excellent  timber,  bark  valued  in  tanning,  leaves  useful  for 
plates,  and  flowers  that  yield  a yellow  dye.  Dhdvda,  Anogeissus 
latifolia,  with  white  bark  and  wood  yields  a very  strong  white  gum. 
Sddada,  Terminalia  arjuna,  has  a smooth  bark  and  dark  wood. 
Bdval,  Acacia  arabica,  yields  a strong  tough  wood  and  a bark  used 
in  tanning.  Tivas,  Dalbergia  ujainensis,  yields  a tough  pliable  wood 
used  for  carts,  shafts,  and  ploughs.  Pimpri,  Hibiscus  populneoides, 
yields  useful  timber,  seeds  valued  in  medicine,  and  one  of  the 
gamboj  gum  resins.  Limdo,  Melia  azadirachta,  yields  good 
timber  and  gum,  leaves  valued  as  a dressing  for  wounds  and  strains, 
and  seeds  whose  oil  is  used  both  in  medicine  and  for  burning. 
Bdva,  Cassia  fistula,  with  large  fragrant  yellow  flower-clusters, 
yields  a bark  valued  in  tanning,  and  leaves  and  seeds  used  in 
medicine.  Her  da,  Terminalia  chebula,  yields  a gum  and  a fruit 
used  in  blackening  leather.  Avia,  Phyllanthus  emblica,  with 
greenish  yellow  flowers,  yields  serviceable  timber,  medicinal  bark, 
and  a fruit,  the  emblic  myrobalan,  used  as  a pickle  and  preserve, 
and  in  tanning.  Champa,  Michelia  champaca,  with  fragrant 
flowers,  has  a medicinal  bark.  8evga  yields  a pure  oil  valuable  to 
watchmakers  and  gunsmiths.  Bor,  Zizyphus  jujuba,  yields  building 
timber  and  fruit,  and  a root  and  bark  used  in  medicine.  ■ Vad, 
Ficus  indica,  pimpal,  Ficus  religiosa,  and  jdmbudo,  Syzygium 
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jambolana,  are  found  everywhere ; and  dm,  Mangifera  indica,  and 
chinch,  Tamarindus  indica^  near  village  sites.  Besides  these,  there 
are  the  wild  date,  khajuri,  Phoenix  sylvestris,  in  the  west ; 
sdnovar,  Bombax  malabaricum  ; jpangdra,  Erythrina  indica,  the 
Wood  used  in  making  sword  sheaths  ; karanj,  Pongamia  glabra  ; 
kumhi)  Careya  arborea ; bhendgol,  Loranthus  bicolor ; hedu,  Nauclea 
cordifolia ; gdl.  Gardenia  dumetorum ; temharni,  Diospyros  exsculpta; 
varas,  Bignonia  quadrilocularis ; siris,  Albizzia  lebbek ; tendram. 
Gardenia  lucida ; shevni,  Gmelina  arborea  ; vans,  Bambusa  stricta  ; 
hhokhar,  Cardia  mixa ; 'pder.  Ficus  cordifolia ; umhar.  Ficus 
glomerata,  common  near  streams ; and  karvand,  Carissa  carandas, 
common  on  the  tops  of  hills  and  among  the  SahyMris. 

The  Dang  forests  cover  an  area  of  about  1000  square  miles.  Rich 
in  timber,  especially  in  teak,  they  rank  second  among  west  India 
forests,  inferior  to  those  of  Kanara  only.  They  are  conveniently 
situated  and  supply  Gujarat,  Kathiawar,  and  Rajputana,  with  all 
kinds  of  timber.  In  1879  the  selling  price  of  standing  teak  was 
from  £I  55.  to  95.  (Rs.  I2|  -Rs.  44)  the  khandi  of  124  cubic  feet, 
felling,  lopping,  and  carrying  charges  being  borne  by  the  buyer.  In 
] 842  the  forests  were  leased  by  the  chiefs  to  Government  for  sixteen 
years  on  a yearly  payment  of  £1123  (Rs.  11,230).  Between  1842 
and  1847,  chiefly  in  the  Amala  and  Vasurna  Dangs,  thousands  of 
the  best  teak  trees  were  felled  and  stealthily  exported  by  the  people 
of  Baglan  and  Dindori  in  Nasik.  The  Dindori  people  covered  the 
timber  by  passes  in  the  name  of  the  Surgana  deshmukh,  and  the 
Baglan  people  under  passes  from  the  Surat  agency,  granted  on 
the  representation  that  the  timber  was  old  and  cut  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Government  farm.  In  1861  renewed  leases  were 
drawn  up,  giving  Government,  so  long  as  it  pleases,  the  right, 
at  a fixed  rent,  to  protect,  cut,  plant,  sow,  or  dispose  of  all  the 
timber  in  the  forests  ; to  collect  all  forest  revenue  ; to  levy  any  cess 
it  thinks  proper  ; to  allow  the  chiefs  as  much  timber  as  is  wanted 
for  house-building  ; and  to  clear  any  part  of  the  forest  and  give  it 
for  tillage,  settling  the  rent  and  causing  the  revenue  to  be  paid  to 
the  chiefs. 

Cattle  and  poultry  are  raised  but  neither  goats  nor  sheep.  Wild 
animals  are  found  in  large  numbers,  but  the  country  is  too  difficult 
and  unhealthy  for  successful  shooting.  The  chief  wild  animals  are 
the  Tiger,  vcbgh,  Felis  tigris ; the  Panther,  chitdh,  Felis  jubata  ; the 
bear,  rinchh,  Ursus  labiatus ; the  sdmbar,  Rusa  aristotelis ; the  Spotted 
Deer,  chital.  Axis  maculatus  ; the  Boar,  dukar,  Sus  indicus ; the 
Four  Horned  Antelope,  bhekar,  Tetraceros  quadricornis ; and  the 
Bison,  Gaurus  gauveus.  Tigers  are  few,  small,  and  difficult  ^ to 
get,  as  the  Bhils  worship  the  tiger  and  dislike  hunting  or  helping 
to  hunt  it.  Bears  are  found  in  large  numbers,  but  owing  to  the 
difficult  nature  of  the  country  and  the  long  distances  they  travel, 
they  are  not  easily  marked  down. 

The  population  of  the  Dangs  was,  in  1876,  returned  at  22,836 
souls  chiefly  Bhils,  Kunbis,  Konkanis,  Varlis,  Kathodias,  and 
Chodhras.  The  Kunbis  are  ugly,  weak,  and  miserable  looking, 
with  stringy  limbs  and  pot-bellies,  wearing  very  little  clothing  except 
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near  the  larger  plain  villages.  Every  man  carries  a sickle-shaped 
knife  fastened  to  a string  tied  round  his  waist.  Their  cone-shaped 
huts  have  wattled  walls  and  roofs  thatched  with  bundles  of  hay. 
They  supplement  the  scanty  crops  of  coarse  rice  and  ndgli  by  fruit 
and  the  produce  of  their  bows  and  arrows.  They  are  excessively 
fond'  of  moha  spirits,  and,  from  their  scanty  food  and  dirty 
intemperate  habits,  are  very  subject  to  lung  and  chest  complaints 
and  skin  diseases.  As  a rule  they  are  extremely  shy  and  timid 
but  civil  and  obliging.  They  are  only  half  settled.  A death,  an 
outbreak  of  cattle  disease,  or  the  reputed  working  of  a witch, 
is  enough  to  drive  them  from  their  huts.  Bhils  are  rarely  met 
except  in  the  retinues  of  the  chiefs.  They  are  ugly  and  stunted, 
very  black,  wild,  and  almost  naked.  Living  like  the  Kunbis  in 
cone-shaped  huts  made  of  tree  boughs,  they  burn  them  on  the 
slightest  mishap,  and  seldom  stay  in  one  place  for  more  than  a 
fortnight.  They  feed  on  all  sorts  of  vermin  and  garbage,  eating, 
without  scruple,  rats,  monkeys,  crows,  and  even  cows.  Though 
nominally  Hindus  they  know  very  little  of  the  Brahman  religion, 
and,  unless  he  is  a beggar,  hold  a Brahman  in  no  particular  respect. 
Hanuman,  the  monkey-god,  is  occasionally  seen  in  their  villages. 
But  their  chief  objects  of  worship  are  the  boundary  god  simaria 
dev,  the  snake  god,  and  the  tiger  god  vctgh  dev,  in  whom  they  say 
the  souls  of  their  ancestors  become  incarnate.  They  believe  in 
omens  and  greatly  dread  the  power  of  witches  and  of  the  evil  eye. 
Though  hopelessly  ignorant,  lazy,  and  drunken,  they  are  honest  and 
grateful.  Considering  themselves  members  of  the  chief ^s  family  they 
hold  all  labour,  except  field  work,  a degradation.  They  neither 
work  as  wood-cutters  nor  pilfer  wood.  But  during  the  rains  they 
meet  near  Kunbi  villages  and  hire  themselves  as  field  labourers 
receiving  payment  in  grain.  Polygamy,  though  allowed,  is  practised 
by  the  chiefs  only,  some  of  whom  have  a dozen  wives.  They  speak 
a mixture  of  Gujarati,  Hindustani,  and  Marathi,  of  which  Gujarati 
is  the  chief  element.  Except  that  they  are  more  industrious,  making 
bamboo  baskets  and  mats,  the  Yarlis  are  much  the  same  as  the 
Bhils.  The  Chodras  are  cultivators.  Kathodias,  like  Bhils  in 
appearance  and  language  but  dirtier  and  fouler  feeders,  take  their 
name  from  and  live  by  the  manufacture  of  catechu.  They  are  said 
to  marry  with  Bhils.  Besides  these  resident  tribes,  Yanjaris,  both 
Hindu  and  Musalrnan,  pass  through  the  country  in  the  fair 
season,  grazing  their  cattle  and  exchanging  salt  for  grain.  In 
1872  there  were  289  inhabited  and  339  deserted  villages.  Since 
1872,  through  the  migratory  habits  of  the  people,  several  of  the 
inhabited  villages  have  been  deserted,  and  several  of  the  deserted 
villages  peopled. 

Black  alluvial  soil  is  found  in  the  valleys  and  lowlands,  and  red 
soil  in  the  uplands.  The  Yasurna  and  Amala  Dangs  contain  the 
greatest  arable  area.  The  people  move  their  villages  with  great 
readiness,  and,  choosing  fresh  patches  of  forest,  clear  them  for  tillage. 
Such  clearances  are  found  scattered  over  the  forests,  on  the  tops  and 
slopes  of  hills,  and  on  the  level  lands  in  valleys.  Cultivation  is  carried 
on  partly  by  digging,  partly  by  rude  ploughing,  and  partly  by  wood 
B 411—76 
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asb,  dali,  tillage.  The  cliief  crops  are  yidgli  Eleusine  coracana^  rice 
hhdt  Oryza  sativa,  hodra  Paspalum  scrobiculatum,  vari  Panicum 
miliaceum,  hdjri  Penicillaria  spicata,  udid  Phaseolus  mungo_,  gram 
chana  Cicer  arietinum,  and  tm'  Cajanus  indicus.  In  the  upper 
Dangs  wheat  is  grown_,  but  in  quantities  so  small  that,  for  the 
Government  establishment  and  forest  labourers,  supplies  have  to  be 
brought  from  Bilimora  and  Chikhli  in  Surat.  Among  vegetables, 
potatoes,  locally  known  as  hhui  kand,  grow  to  a great  size,  many  of 
them  from  eight  to  ten  pounds. 

The  cultivators  belong  to  the  Kunbi,  Varli,  Chodhra,  and  Konkani 
tribes.  Of  these  the  Konkanis,  said  to  be  Kunbis  from  the 
Konkan,  are  hardy  and  thrifty.  When  the  crops  fail,  the  people 
live  on  moha  berries  and  on  such  eatable  roots  as  hendarkola,  us, 
karu  kand,  rdjdlu  kand,  and  vaj  kand^d 

Bamboos  and  timber  are  bartered  for  grain  and  other  necessaries. 
Money  is  scarce.  The  few  coins  in  circulation  either  belong  to 
the  Sakvddi  currency  or  are  British  rupees  paid  to  the  chiefs  by 
Government.  These  go  to  the  Parsi  liquor  sellers,  to  the  Vanjaris, 
and  to  the  chiefs’  servants.  Among  themselves  the  people  use 
grain  as  the  medium  of  exchange. 

Except  a forest  road,  thirty-seven  miles  long,  from  Yaghai  on  the 
west  to  Tanklipada  about  twelve  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  Khandesh 
pass,  there  are  no  roads  practicable  for  wheeled  carriages.  There 
are  two  timber  drags,  one  running  east  from  the  Kakarda  Naka 
about  fifteen  miles  up  the  Puma  valley,  and  a second  running  south- 
east from  Yaghai  about  the  same  distance  up  the  southern  branch 
of  the  Ambika.  There  is  a track  from  Tanklipada  to  Yarsa  and 
Pimpalner  in  Khandesh.  These  three  roads  are  practicable  for  small 
lightly-laden  carts.  The  rest  of  the  routes  to  Khandesh  and  Kasik 
are  impassable  for  carts  of  any  kind.  The  other  timber  drags,  over 
the  Babulna  pass,  go  into  Khandesh  by  Mulher,  and,  over  the  Kanchan 
and  Chip  passes  into  Kasik  on  to  Hatgad.  Besides  these  there  are 
some  country  cross  roads  for  foot  passengers. 

Except  in  timber  there  is  little  trade.  Formerly  large  teak  and 
tanach  trees  were  felled,  and  square  logs  of  from  five  to  ten  cubic 
feet  ^ were  cut  from  their  hearts,  and,  by  a pair  of  bullocks,  easity 
carried  up  the  passes  into  Khandesh  and  Kasik.  Afterwards,  when 
the  Nasik  and  Khandesh  road  was  made,  the  export  was  confined  to 
dead  timber.  From  the  lower  or  western  Dangs  large  quantities  of 
bamboos  are  sent  west  to  the  Surat  district  and  the  Gaikwar’s 
territories.  The  only  traders  who  deal  with  the  people,  are  Yanjaris 
who  bring  a little  coarse  cotton  cloth,  cheap  jewelry,  beads,  earthen 
pots,  and  salt,  and  fixing  their  value  at  more  than  two  hundred  per 
cent  above  cost  price,  are  paid  in  grain. 

The  only  manufacture  is  catechu,  kdth.  The  heart  wood  of  the 
khair  tree  is  cut  into  chips  about  an  inch  square  and  as  thick  as  a 
piece  of  cardboard.  The  pieces  are  boiled  in  pots  by  women. 


1 Unless  prepared  in  a peculiar  way  the  last  is  poisonous. 
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each  woman  having  before  her  two  rows  of  six  pipkins,  each  holding 
about  a quart  of  water.  In  ten  of  these,  the  chips  are  boiled  and 
the  liquid  is  then  poured  into  two  larger  pots  placed  in  the  centre, 
where  it  is  kept  boiling  to  exhaust  the  superfluous  water.  At  the 
end  of  the  day  the  liquid  in  the  jars  is  poared  into  a wooden  trough, 
and  strained  by  dipping  a piece  of  blanket  into  it  and  squeezing 
the  blanket  into  the  trough.  The  liquid  is  then  allowed  to  stand, 
and  throw  down  a sediment,  which  when  dry  is  hath.  There  are 
several  hath  manufactories ; and  there  is  supposed  to  be  some  secret 
in  the  process.  The  people  employed  in  catechu -making  are  called 
Kathodias.  The  whole  process  is  managed  by  their  women. 

The  Dang*  chief iains  are  Bhils  who  claim  a strain  of  Rajput  blood. ^ 
These  chiefs  formerly  owed  obedience  to  the  Gharvi  chief,  who,  in 
common  with  the  rest,  paid  tribute  to  the  deshmukh  of  Mulher.  At 
the  beginning  of  British  rule  these  chiefs  were  almost  entirely 
independent,  and,  as  in  other  parts  of  Khandesh,  had  been  treated  as 
outlaws  and  punished  with  merciless  cruelty.^  Under  the  British, 
strong  detachments  were  posted  at  Mulher,  Dhivel,  Pimpalner,  and 
Yarsa.  Forced  to  keep  the  peace  in  those  parts,  the  Bhils  took  to 
plundering  in  the  GaikwaFs  territory  on  which  they  had  certain 
revenue  claims.  To  repress  the  disorders  which  the  Gaikwar  was 
unable  to  check,  the  British,  in  1825,  guaranteed  the  Bhils’  claims  on 
the  Gaikwar  country,  and,  three  years  later,  settled  a disputed  demand 
from  certain  Baglan  and  Pimpalner  villages.  In  1842,  the  British 
Government,  on  paying  a yearly  sum  of  £1123  (Rs.  11,230),  entered 
into  an  arrangement  with  the  chiefs  for  a sixteen  years’  lease  of  the 
teak  forests  of  446  villages.  Some  years  later,  the  oppression  of  the 
deshmukh  of  Mulher  caused  a serious  disturbance.  To  prevent  another 
outbreak  the  British  Government  arranged  to  deduct  the  tribute  due 
to  the  deshmukh  from  the  sum  yearly  paid  for  the  lease  of  the  forests, 
and  to  pay  the  amount  to  the  diwan,  the  deshmukh’s  representative. 
Except  their  dues  to  the  deshmukh  the  Dang  chiefs  pay  no  tribute 
either  to  the  British  Government  or  to  any  other  ruler.  The 
Collector  of  Khandesh,  who  is  the  Political  Agent,  visits  the  country 
once  a year,  and  holds  a darhdr  at  which  the  chiefs  receive  their 
yearly  stipends  and  other  presents.  The  chiefs  are  given  to 
excessive  drinking.  Some  of  them  are  so  poor  as  to  have  no  proper 
clothes,  and  are  so  deeply  sunk  in  debt,  that,  on  their  return  from  the 
darhdr,  they  are  besieged  on  the  road  by  their  creditors  and  forced 
to  pay  the  greater  part  of  their  cash  allowances. 

There  is  no  regular  system  of  land  revenue.  The  assessment 
rates  depend  not  on  the  area  tilled,  but  on  the  number  of  ploughs 
used.  The  plough  tax  is  levied  sometimes  in  grain  and  sometimes 
in  cash  ; when  taken  in  cash  the  general  rate  is  10.*?.  (Rs.  5)  a plough. 

Formerly  both  criminal  charges  and  civil  disputes  were  settled  by 
the  chiefs.  The  process  was  of  the  roughest,  and  fining  was  the  usual 
means  of  punishment.  In  capital  offences,  except  witches  who  were 
burnt  alive,  the  prisoners  were  generally  shot  to  death  by  arrows. 
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A-t  presGnt^  tliG  cbiGfs  sottlG  pGtty  civil  and.  criminal  cases,  punishing 
offenders  by  a fine  in  cattle  or  in  money.  No  civil  cases  come  for 
trial  before  the  Political  Agent  or  his  assistant,  but  when  these 
officers  are  on  tour,  they  dispose  of  disputes  and  differences  in  a 
rough  and  ready  way.  Serious  crimes  are  reported  to  the  diwan,  or 
government  agent.  After  inquiry,  the  diwan  submits  the  case  to  the 
Political  Agent,  who,  with  the  powers  of  a Sessions  Judge,  decides 
whether  the  case  should  come  on  for  trial,  and  if  so  whether  it  should 
be  tried  by  himself  or  by  the  assistant  political  agent  who  has  the 
powers  of  an  assistant  sessions  judge.  The  usual  crimes  are  murder, 
rioting,  huit,  grievous  hurt,  cheating,  and  sometimes  forgery. 
Sentences  of  death,  transportation  for  life,  and  imprisonment  for 
fourteen  years  and  upwards  are  passed  subject  to  the  confirmation 
of  Government.  As  there  is  no  jail  or  lock-up  in  the  Dangs 
prisoners  are  confined  in  the  central  jail  at  Dhulia.  Though  they 
employ  no  regular  police,  the  chiefs,  through  their  personal  followers, 
help  the^  Khaudesh  authorities  in  tracking  and  securing  offenders. 
A few  chiefs  have  small  bodies  of  messengers  and  mounted  attendants, 
armed  with  old  rusty  matchlocks  and  swords,  and  a considerable 
number  of  Bhil  followers  each  of  whom  brings  from  thirty  to  fifty 
bowmen.  ^ ^ 


The  estimated  gross  yearly  revenue  of  the  Dangs,  partly  from  the 
plough-tax,  partly  from  the  sale  of  forest  produce,  but  chiefly  from 
the  lease  of  the  forests  to  Government,  amounts  to  £1983(Rs. 19,830). 
There  is  no  excise  revenue,  the  chiefs  having  leased  their  excise 
rights  to  Government  along  with  their  forests.  There  is  no  school. 
Even  the  chiefs  are  ignorant  and  untaught.  In  the  whole  country 
Diere  are  not  more  than  a dozen  adults  who  can  read  or  write. 
Ihere  is  no  dispensary.  The  prevailing  diseases  are  fever,  ague 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  liver,  and  small-pox.  From  June 
^ February  the  climate  is  deadly  to  strangers  both  natives  and 
Europeans.  The  Government  vaccinator  occasionally  visits  the 
country.  ^ But  the  people  have  a strong  dislike  to  vaccination.  No 
registration  of  births  and  deaths  has  been  attempted. 


A square  miles,  a population  of  about 

4700  souls,  and  an  estimated  gross  yearly  revenue  of  £300  (Rs  3000) 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Sevary^chibari  and  Jaman  Dagar,  on 
me  east  by  Biland,  Rahoteghat,  and  Dulmandar,  on  the  south  by 
Jamdar  and  Yasurna  Dang,  and  on  the  west  by  Palasvihir  and 
Iimpri.  I he  present  chief  Ratansing  Hasusing,  a Bhil  thirty-five 
years  old,  lives  at  Modal.  The  family  follows  the  rule  of 
primogeniture ; it  has  no  patent  allowing  adoption.  Avchar,  with 
an  area  of  eight  square  miles,  a population  of  280  souls,  and  an 
estimated  gross  yearly  revenue  of  £17  (Rs.  170),  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Bijurpada,  on  the  east  by  Garkari  and  Zaripada,  on  the 
south  by  Chinchlipada,  and  on  the  west  by  Vangar  Ghori,  The 
present  chief  Budia  Badal,  a Bhil  thirty-seven  years  old,  lives  at 
Avchar.  The  family  follows  the  rule  of  primogeniture  ; it  has  no 
patent  allowing  adoption.  Chinchli,  with  an  area  of  twenty-two 
sqiiaie  miles  and  a population  of  800  souls,  has  an  estimated  gross 
yearly  revenue  of  £72  (Rs.  720).  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
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Kadmal_,  on  the  east  by  the  Babulna  pass,  on  the  sonth  by  Garat 
and  Kotya  Dongar,  and  on  the  west  by  Mograpada.  The  present 
chief  Jiva  Bhavan,  a Bhil,  lives  at  Kadmal.  The  family  follows 
the  rnle  of  primogeniture  ; it  has  no  patent  allowing  adoption. 
Derbhavti,  with  an  area  of  170  square  miles,  a population  of  about 
3000'souls,  and  an  estimated  gross  yearly  revenue  of  £370  (Rs.  3700), 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Savarkhal  and  Karvandia  Mai,  on 
the  east  by  Kokar  and  Kothar,  on  the  south  by  Bibulpada  and 
Burkhari,  and  on  the  west  by  Yisdhule  and  Patvehr.  The  present 
chief  Nathu  Ankush,  a Bhil  thirty-one  years  of  age,  lives  at  Uga. 
The  family  follows  the  rule  of  primogeniture  ; it  has  no  patent 
allowing  adoption.  Dudhe,  with  a population  of  115  souls,  has  an 
estimated  gross  yearly  revenue  of  £9  (Rs.  90).  The  present  chief 
Maharhar  V%hi,  a Kunbi  twenty-one  years  old,  lives  at  Khatarhidari. 
The  family  follows  the  rule  of  primogeniture  ; it  has  no  patent 
allowing  adoption.  Gharvi,  with  an  area  of  300  square  miles,  an 
estimated  population  of  3250  souls,  and  an  estmated  gross  yearly 
revenue  of  £500  (Rs.  5000),  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Sajupada, 
Yagdara  and  Kuperband,  on  the  east  by  Kel  and  Esghat,  on  the  south 
by  Ohikhli  and  Palasvihir,  and  on  the  west  by  Kehkardar  and 
Kalia  Buchibari.  Joravar,  who  succeeded  his  father  Silpat,  died 
childless.  The  succession  was  disputed  by  his  two  brothers  who,  after 
some  time,  agreed  to  waive  their  claims  in  favour  of  their  uncle 
Udesing,  who,  on  his  death,  was  succeeded  byhis  son  Keralsing. 
Davising  the  elder  of  Joravar’ s two  brothers,  wounding  two  men  in 
a private  quarrel,  was  for  some  time  imprisoned  in  the  Thana  and 
Surat  jails,  and  was  afterwards  confined  in  the  lunatic  asylum  at 
Colaba  in  Bombay.  From  Colaba  he  escaped,  entered  the  Dangs, 
put  Keralsing  to  death,  threw  off  his  allegiance  to  the  British 
Government,  and,  assembling  a band  of  followers,  plundered  the 
villages  of  the  neighbouring  chiefs.  A body  of  troops  was  sent  against 
him,  which  co-operating  with  other  Bhil  leaders,  attacked  and  carried 
his  chief  stronghold.  After  eluding  pursuit  for  a long  time,  Davising 
at  last  gave  himself  up  to  the  Political  Agent.  His  brothers  Rupdev 
and  Dolat,  and  one  Devji  Kunvar,  who  were  disturbing  the  peace  of 
Yasurna,  were  also  apprehended.  The  murdered  chief  Keralsing 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Fatesing,  who  was  taught  to  read  and  write 
Marathi  at  Dhulia.  He  was  an  habitual  drunkard  and  a great 
oppressor  of  his  people.  Dying  in  1877,  he  was  succeeded  byhis 
son  Nathu,  a youth  (1879)  of  twenty-one.  In  1879  Chipat  Kunvar, 
one  of  the  relations  of  the  chief,  caused  some  trouble  and  absented 
himself  from  the  darbar  at  Amala.  Security  has  been  taken  for  his 
future  good  conduct.  The  chief,  who  is  a Kunbi  by  caste,  lives 
at  Kotamb,  and  manages  his  own  affairs.  The  family  follows 
the  rule  of  primogeniture  ; it  has  no  patent  allowing  adoption. 
Jhari  Garkhadi,  with  a population  of  210  souls,  has  an  estimated 
gross  yearly  revenue  of  £5  (Rs.  50).  The  present  chief  Chambharya 
Reshma,  a Bhil  thirty-two  years  old,  lives  at  Garkhadi.  The  family 
follows  the  rule  of  primogeniture  ; it  has  no  patent  allowing 
adoption.  Ketak-KadupJda,  with  a population  of  100  souls,  has 
an  estimated  gross  yearly  revenue  of  £16  (Rs.  IGO).  The  present 
chief  Mahipat  Bonda,  a Bhil  thirty-one  years  old,  lives  at  Kadupada. 
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The  family  follows  the  rule  of  primogeniture ; it  has  no  patent 
allowing  adoption.  Kirli,  with  a population  of  815  souls,  has  an 
estimated  gross  yearly  revenue  of  £49  (Rs.  490).  The  present 

Raising,  a Bhil  forty-eight  years  old,  lives  at 
Kirii  Ihe  family  follows  the  rule  of  primogeniture  ; it  has  na 
patent  allowing  adoption.  Palasvihir,  with  a population  of  300 
souls,  has  an  estimated  gross  yearly  revenue  of  £24  (Rs.  240).  The 
Resent  chief  Kavas  Jeriya,  a Bhil  fifty-one  years  o’ld,  lives  at 
Kukadnadi.  The  family  follows  the  rule  of  primogeniture  ; it  has 
no  patent  allowing  adoption.  Pimpladevi,  with  a population  of  100 
souls,  has  an  estimated  gross  yearly  revenue  of  £11  (Rs.  110.)  The 
present  chief  Kajlia  Diidkiya,  a Bhil  sixty-six  years  old,  lives  at 
Pimpladevi.  The  family  follows  the  rule  of  primogeniture  ; it  has 
no  patent  allowing  adoption.  Pimpri,  with  an  area  of  100  square 
miles,  a population  of  4045  souls,  and  an  estimated  gross  vearlv 
revenue  of  f 12  (Rs.  3120),  is  hounded  on  the  north  by  Sadmal 
and  Khatal  Masuh,  on  the  east  by  Chikhli  and  Palasvihir,  on  the 
south  by  the  Kalam  hill,  and  on  the  west  by  Sadardev  and  the 
Zuria  river.  The  present  chief  Nilubaba  Trimbak,  a Bhil  thirty 
years  old,  lives  at  Pimpri.  The  family  follows  the  rule  of 
primogeniture  ; ^ it  has  no  patent  allowing  adoption.  ShivpAra, 
with  a population  of  250  souls,  has  an  estimated  gross  yearly 
revenue  of  £43  (Rs.  430).  The  present  chief  Dharma  Badal,  a Bhil 
sixty-one  years  old,  lives  at  Shivbara  a rather  prosperous  village. 
The  family  follows  the  rule  of  primogeniture ; it  has  no  patent 
allowing  adoption.  Vadhavan,  with  a population  of  110  souls,  has 
an  estimated  gross  yearly  revenue  of  £24  (Rs.  240).  The  present 
chief  Lakshman  Rama,  a Bhil  thirty-two  years  old,  lives  at  Shevii. 

1 he  family  follows  the  rule  of  primogeniture  ; it  has  no  patent 
allowing  adoption  Vasurna,  with  an  area  of  200  square  miles,  a 

yqqn  ^ 8’^oss  estimated  yearly  revenue  of 

£230  (Rs  pOO),  IS  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Supa  hills,  on  the 
east  by  Malegaon  and  Ghipghat,  on  the  south  by  Devdungar  in 
Surgana,  and  on  the  west  by  Chinch  and  Ambapara.  The  present 
chief  Yashvantrav  Lakshman,  a Bhil  twenty-two  years  old,  lives  at 

Bardhund.  ^ The  family  follows  the  rule  of  primogeniture  ; it  has  no 
patent  allowing  adoption. 

the  six  petty  states  of 
Chikhh,  Gawhah  Kathi,  Smgpur,  Nal,  and  Navalpur,  lies  in  the 

eyreme  west  of  Khandesh,  partly  among  the  western  extremities  of 
the  batpudas  and  partly  on  the  low  ground  below  the  hills.  It  has  an 
estimated  gross  yearly  revenue  of  about  of  £5000  (Es.  50  0001  and 
a population  of  about  7000  souls.  The  whole  is  broken  and  wild 
and  more  or  less  covered  with  forests.  The  laud  is  well  .watered 
containing  six  mountain  streams,  the  Parvadi,  the  Kodli,  the 
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Superti^  tlie  Grangli,  the  Yarkara^  and  the  Dev_,  all  of  which, 
running  throughout  the  year,  rise  in  the  Satpudas,  and  passing 
through  the  Chikhli  and  Kathi  states,  flow  some  into  the  Tapti  and 
some  into  the  Narbada,  The  climate  is  extremely  unhealthy,  except 
in  May  most  dangerous  to  strangers.  The  prevailing  diseases  are 
feverj  ague,  malaria,  small-pox,  and  cholera. 

Though  inferior  to  the  Dangs  both  in  size  and  quality,  the  forests 
are  rich  in  timber,  and  yield  wax,  honey,  and  mahuda  flowers.  The 
people  are  generally  Bhils,  who,  having  some  Rajput  blood,  are 
more  turbulent  and  warlike  than  the  Dang  Bhils  and  much  superior 
to  them  in  strength  and  intelligence.  As  the  supply  of  graiu  does 
not  meet  the  local  demand,  the  people  eke  out  a living  on  fruits, 
roots,  and  other  forest  produce.  They  work  chiefly  as  woodcutters. 
All  over  the  states  there  is  great  deal  of  rich  black  soil.  But 
only  scattered  patches  close  to  the  villages  are  tilled.  The  crops  are 
rice  bhdt  Oryza  sativa,  ndgli  Eleusine  coracana,  hdjri  Penicillaria 
spicata,  jvdri  Sorghum  vulgare,  udid  Phaseolus  mungo,  and  harti 
Paspalum  scrobiculatum.  Tillage  is  carried  on  partly  by  the  plough 
and  partly  by  wood-ash  tillage,  locally  called  The  only  trade 

is  in  timber  which  supplies  the  Khandesh  markets  of  Nandurbar 
and  Taloda.  The  land  revenue  is  derived  from  a plough  and  an  axe 
tax,  each  plough  paying  from  10s.  to  12s.  (Ps.  5-Ps.  6)  and  each 
axe  from  4s.  to  6s.  (Rs.  2-Rs.  3). 

Civil  and  criminal  justice  are  regulated  by  rules  framed  under 
Act  XI  of  1846.  Under  these  rules,  in  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice,  the  judicial  powers  of  the  Agent  are  limited  to  fine  and 
imprisonment,  simple  and  rigorous,  for  five  years,  all  severe  sentences 
being  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  High  Court.  In  the 
executive  criminal  branch  the  Political  Agent  exercises  the  powers 
of  a first  class  magistrate.  The  assistant  political  agent  has  the 
judicial  powers  of  an  assistant  sessions  judge,  all  appeals  from  his 
decisions  lying  to  the  Agent^s  court.  The  Dang  diwan,  who  is 
in  charge  of  the  Mehvas  states,  inquires  into  all  reported  cases  of 
theft  and  other  petty  offences,  and  his  proceedings  are  submitted  to 
the  Political  Agent  or  his  assistant.  The  chiefs  settle  petty  cases, 
each  in  his  own  estate,  punishing  by  fine  and  whipping.  There  is 
no  regular  police,  but  the  chiefs  keep  up  small  bodies  of  from  ten  to 
fifteen  irregular  troops,  sihcmdis,  who  collect  the  revenue,  attend  on 
the  chiefs,  and,  under  the  Khandesh  Superintendent  of  Police,  keep 
order  on  the  frontier,  and  perform  other  police  duties.  Besides 
these  irregulars,  a considerable  number  of  Bhil  headmen,  ndihs,  are, 
if  called  by  their  chiefs,  each  bound  to  bring  from  thirty  to  fifty 
bowmen. 

The  only  school  is  in  Kathi.  Most  of  the  chiefs  can  read  and 
write  Marathi  and  Gujarati.  There  is  no  dispensary.  The  pre- 
vailing diseases  are  ague,  fever,  malaria,  enlargement  of  the  spleen 
and  liver,  and  cholera. 

The  following  is  the  available  information  regarding  the  Mehvas 
states  : 

Chikhli,  lying  between  the  Narbada  and  the  Tapti,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Gawhali,  on  the  east  by  the  Kukurmunda  petty  division 
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of  KMndesli,  on  tlie  south,  by  the  Tapti,  and  on  the  west  by 
Sagbara.  The  country flat  and  densely  covered  with  forest,  is 
watered  by  the  Parvadi,  the  Kodli,  the  Dev,  the  Superti,  the  Gangli, 
and  the  Yarkara  rivers,  which,  flowing  all  the  year  round  from  the 
Satpudas,  pass  south-west  into  the  T^ti.  The  climate  is  extremely 
bad  even  to  the  natives,  and  for  outsiders  is  safe  only  in  May.  The 
chief  diseases  are  fever  and  ague,  small-pox,  and  cholera.  The  forests, 
which  are  under  Government  conservancy,  yield,  besides  timber, 
mahuda  flowers,  wax,  honey,  and  chdroli  nuts.  The  population, 
Bhils  of  the  Yasava,  Yalvi,  Gavit,  and  Parvi  tribes,  is  estimated  at 
450  souls.  Near  the  Tapti  the  soil  is  good,  yielding  Sorghum 
vulgare,  hdjri  Penicillaria  spicata,  ndgli  Eleusine  coracana,  and 
harti  Paspalum  scrobiculatum.  There  is  no  irrigation.  Two  rough 
unmade  beaten  tracks,  formerly  used  by  carts,  run,  the  one  from  near 
Kukurmunda  to  Singri  one  mile  from  Chikhli,  the  other  from  Kukur- 
munda  through  Chikhli  to  Gawhali  and  Sagbara.  The  ancestors 
of  the  Chikhli  chief  originally  held  lands  from  Eajpipla.  diva,  the 
founder  of  the  family,  taking  advantage  of  the  turbulent  times, 
established  his  power  over  the  surrounding  district.  His  lands  con- 
sisted of  eighty -four  Rajpipla  villages,  and  he  levied  blackmail  in  the 
surrounding  country,  imposed  a tribute  on  several  landholders,  and 
collected  tolls  from  passengers  and  traders.  In  181 8,  Captain  Briggs 
granted  Jiva  a yearly  pension  of  £300  (Rs.  3000),  and  undertook  to 
collect  for  him  the  tolls  and  other  duties  by  maintaining  at  his  expense 
a force  of  eleven  horse  and  forty  foot.  Jiva^s  son  Kuvar  Yasava  entered 
Government  service  and  undertook  to  protect  the  country  from  the 
neighbouring  Bhils.  This  state  of  things  lasted  till,  in  1846,  Ruvar 
Yasava  rebelled  against  Government  and  was  imprisoned.  His  state 
was  attached  and  managed  by  the  Collector  of  Khandesh  for  the  benefit 
of  his  son  Ramsing,  to  whom  it  was  handed  over  in  1854.  As  Ramsing 
proved  unfit  to  superintend  the  police,  the  allowance  made  to  his 
grandfather  for  foot  and  horse  was  taken  away.  In  1872  Ramsing 
was  implicated  in  a case  of  dacoity,  and,  in  1874,  his  state  was  attached 
and  himself  deported  to  Haidarabad  in  Sind,  where  a monthly 
allowance  of  £10  (Rs.  100)  is  given  to  him.  During  the  absence 
of  the  chief  the  state  is  managed  by  the  assistant  political  agent,  who 
has  under  him  a clerk  on  a monthly  pay  of  £3  (Rs.  30)  and  two 
messengers.  Ramsing,  who  was  taught  in  the  Poona  College,  knows 
Gujarati,  Marathi,  and  a little  English.  He  has  no  children ; his 
family  holds  no  patent  allowing  adoption,  and  in  point  of  succession 
follows  the  rule  of  primogeniture.  In  1879  the  total  state  revenue 
amounted  to  £268  (Rs.  2680)  of  which  £132  (Rs.  1320)  were 
derived  from  land,  £126  (Rs.  1260)  from  excise,  and  £10  (Rs.  100) 
from  miscellaneous  sources.  The  state  has  about  £1500  (Rs.  15,000) 
to  its  credit  of  which  £1000  (Rs.  10,000)  have  been  invested  in 
Government  paper. 

Gawhali,  with  an  estimated  population  of  500  souls  and  a gross 
yearly  revenue  of  £2200  (Rs.  22,000),  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Kathi  and  Rajpipla  territories,  on  the  east  by  the  Kukurmanda 
and  Taloda  sub-divisions  of  Khandesh,  on  the  south  by  the  Chikhli 
state,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Rewa  Kantha  state  of  S%bara.  The 
country  is  composed  of  a number  of  irregular  forest-clad  hills. 
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The  climate  is  unhealthy,  the  chief  diseases  being  fever,  malaria, 
small-pox,  forest  fever,  and  cholera.  Besides  teak  and  bamboos, 
the  forest  products  are  mahuda  flowers,  honey,  and  wax.  Fees  of 
25.  IJd.  (Be.  1-1)  from  Bhils,  and  from  6s.  to  10s.  (Rs.  3-Rs.  5) 
from  G-ujars  and  others,  are  levied  on  every  cartload  of  timber. 
The  heaviest  fee  is  for  teak  poles  on  which  IO5.  (Rs.  5)  a cart  is 
charged.  There  is  no  fee  on  firewood.  In  1878  the  timber 
revenue  was  estimated  at  £2000  (Rs.  20,000).  The  soil  is  stony, 
yielding  ndg^li  Bleusine  coracana,  bdjrz  Penicillaria  spicata,  jvdri 
Sorghum  vulg'are,  and  barh  Paspalum  scrobiculatum.  There  is 
no  irrigation.  A fair  weather  cart  track  runs  from  Taloda 
into  Grujarat  by  Gawhali  and  Pat  near  Sagbara.  Timber  is 
exported  and  sold  in  the  Taloda  market.  The  ancestors  of  the 
chief,  belonging  to  the  V^alvi  tribe  of  Bhils,  were  originally 
feudatories  of  Rdjpipla  and  are  said  to  have  been  ruined  on  its 
subversion  by  the  Gaikwar  (1763-1813).  In  1818  the  chief,  Nana, 
collected  a band  of  adventurers,  and  had  in  his  pay  a large  body 
of  ^ irregular  troops.  Captain  Briggs,  when  he  made  arrangements 
with  the  Mehvas  chiefs,  granted  him  a yearly  allowance  of  £30 
(Rs.  300)  on  condition  of  his  performing  police  duties.  Under  an 
arrangement  made  by  Mr.  Willoughby,  Ndna  also  received  from 
Baroda  the  Songad  hunti  allowance  of  £89  65.  (Rs.  1000  hdhd- 
shdhi).  Nana  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Katiya,  during  whose 
minority  the  estate  was  managed  by  his  uncle  Devji.  Katiya  died 
in  1878,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  young  son  Sarupsing,  during 
whose  minority,  the  state  is,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
the  assistant  political  agent,  managed  by  his  uncle  Ramji.  The 
family  has  no  patent  allowing  adoption.  In  point  of  succession  it 
follows  the  rule  of  primogeniture.  The  chief  keeps  from  ten  to 
fifteen  irregular  troops. 

Ka'thi,  with  a probable  area  of  300  square  miles,  an  estimated 
population  of  5000  souls,  and  a gross  yearly  revenue  of  about  £2000 
(Rs.  20,000),  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Rewa  Kantha  territory 
of  Chhota  Udepur,  on  the  east  by  Akrani  in  Khandesh,  on 
the  south  by  the  petty  states  of  Singpur  and  Chikhli,  and  on  the 
west  by  Gawhali  and  the  Rewa  Kantha  state  of  Rajpipla.  On  all 
sides  very  difficult  of  access,  Kathi  is  a succession  of  narrow  valleys 
separated  by  ridges  of  lofty,  irregular,  and  forest-clad  hills.  The 
only  river  is  the  Dev,  which,  rising  in  the  Satpudas,  flows  north- 
west into  the  Narbada.  The  climate  is  safe  for  strangers  only  from 
the  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  May.  The  chief  diseases  are 
forest  fever,  fever  and  ague,  small-pox,  spleen  affections,  and  cholera. 
The  forest  products  are  timber,  mahuda  flowers,  honey,  and  wax. 
The  people  are  Bhils  of  the  Matvaria,  Pavra,  Varli,  and  Parvi 
tribes  who  speak  a mixed  dialect  closely  resembling  Gujarati. 
Besides  these  there  are  Musalmans,  who,  in  the  fever  season  after 
the  rains,  move  to  Nandurbar.  In  lowlying  villages  the  soil  is 
good,  yielding  rice  bhdt  Oryza  sativa,  barti  Paspalum  scrobiculatum, 
and  udid  Phaseolus  mungo.  There  are  two  routes  practicable  for 
bullocks  and  horses,  one  from  Kukarmunda  across  the  Imli  pass, 
and  the  other  from  Dhadgaon  in  the  Akrani  sub-division  of 
Khandesh.  The  only  exports  from  Kathi  are  rice,  wood,  clarified 
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butter^  harti  Paspalum  scrobiculatum,  udid  Phaseolus  muDgo^  and 
myrobalans.  In  1818  Captain  Briggs  grantod  tliG  cPief  a yoarly 
allowancG  of  £3  14s.  (Rs.  37),  and  rGCOgnisGd  Pirn  as  a dGpGndant  of 
tpG  cPiof  of  BndavaP  to  wPom  Pg  paid  a yGarly  triPutG  of  £3  4s. 
(Rs.  32),  On  tpG  acquisition  of  KPandosP,  to  koop  tpG  turPulont 
Bhils  in  ordor,  tPG  BritisP  GovornniGnt  placed  a detaePment  at 
Kukurmunda,  A.  few  years  later  LaksPnian  Parvi,  tPe  BlatPi  cPief, 
plundered  tPe  surrounding  country,  and  a force  under  Captain 
Rigby,  marePing  against  Pirn,  burnt  down  Pis  cPief  village. 
LaksPmansing  was  succeeded  by  Pis  son  Timed,  and  Pe  by  Pis  son 
Ratu,  tPe  present  cPief.  A BPil  by  caste,  forty-seven  years  old, 
and  able  to  read  and  write  Gujarati,  Pe  lives  at  KatPi,  and  pays 
Government  a yearly  tribute  of  £13  6s.  (Rs.  133).  He  Pas  no  patent 
allowing  adoption,  and  in  point  of  succession  Pis  family  follows  tPe 
rule  of  primogeniture. 

SiNGPUE,  witP  an  estimated  population  of  400  souls,  and,  in  1879, 
a revenue  of  about  £240  (Rs.  2400),  is  a plain  country  entirely 
covered  by  tPick  forest.  TPe  climate  is  unPealtPy,  tPe  cPief  diseases 
being  fever  and  ague,  small-pox,  forest  fever,  and  cPolera.  Besides 
timber,  the  forests  yield  mahuda  flowers,  wax,  and  honey.  The  soil 
is  good,  but,  except  near  villages,  is  little  cultivated.  There  is  no 
irrigation.  There  are  two  cartroads,  on©  of  fourteen  m.iles  from 
N41  and  the  other  of  lOJ  miles  from  Kukurmunda.  ^ In  1818 
Captain  Briggs  acknowledged  the  chief,  BPikna  Barvi,  as  a 
dependant  on  the  Budaval  chief,  through  whom  Pe  was  granted  a 
yearly  present  of  £20  (Rs.  200).  BPikna  was  succeeded  by  Pis  son 
Gumla,  and  Pe  by  Pis  son  Bapu,  a minor.  During  Bapu^s  minority 
the  state  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  assistant  political 
agent.  TPe  young  chief  and  Pis  brothers  are  being  educated  in  the 
Government  school  at  Taloda.  TPe  chief  is  a BPil  by  caste,  and 
Singpur  is  Pis  place  of  residence.  TPe  family  holds  no  patent 
allowing  adoption.  In  point  of  succession  it  follows  the  rule  of 
primogeniture. 

Nal,  with  an  estimated  population  of  300  souls  and  a yearly 
income  of  about  £110  (Rs.  1100),  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
south  by  the  Taloda  sub-division  of  KPandesP,  and  on  the  east  and 
west  by  the  lands  of  GawPali  and  Budaval.  From  its  position,  in 
the  centre  of  forests,  the  climate  is  unhealthy,  the  chief  diseases 
being  ague,  fever,  colic,  spleen  and  liver  affections,  and  occasional 
outbreaks  of  small-pox  and  cPolera.  TPe  soil  is  middling,  and 
except  close  to  village  sites,  there  is  no  irrigation. 


1 In  1818  the  Buddval  chief  Chandrasing  ranked  as  one  of  the  Mehvds  chiefs, 
receiving  payments  from  forty  villages  in  the  Nandurbdr  and  Sultanpur  sub-divisions 
of  KhAndesh  and  holding  the  passes  into  Matvad.  Captain  Briggs  recognised  his 
position  required  him  to  give  up  some  doubtful  claims,  and,  in  lieu  of  them,  guaranteed 
him  a sum  of  money.  In  return  for  this  Chandrasing  agreed  to  keep  the  Bhils  m 
check.  Chandrasing  died  in  1819  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bhavdnsing,  and  ^ he, 
in  1839  by  bis  brother  Ganpatsing.  A man  of  debauched  habits,  Ganpatsing  fell  into 
debt  oppressed  his  people  and  was  suspected  of  conniving  at  robberies  in  the 
neigWiouring  British  territories.  In  1845  he  was  removed  to  Dhulia,  his  estate 
attached,  and  a maintenance  provided  for  him.  He  died  childless  in  1854,  and  his 
estate  lapsed  to  Government. 
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There  are  two  cart  tracks,  one  from  Budaval,  the  other  fourteen  miles 
from  Gawhali.  The  Nal  family  were  feudatories  to  the  Budaval  chief 
to  whom  they  paid  a yearly  tribute.  In  1818  Captain  Briggs 
recognised  the  Nal  chief  with  his  five  villages  as  a dependant  on 
Budaval,  guaranteed  the  hunti  to  which  he  was  entitled,  but  of  which 
the  Political  Agent  made  the  collection,  and  granted  him  a yearly 
allowance  of  £20  (Bs.  200)  which  was,  in  1849,  reduced  to  £10 
(Rs.  100).  In  1872  Kana  Parvi,  the  chief,  died  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Lashkari,  a minor  of  thirteen.  During  his  minority  the 
state  has  been  managed  by  his  uncle  Tama,  The  young  chief  and 
his  brother  are  being  taught  at  the  Kukurmunda  school.  The 
family  who  live  at  Yaghapani  has  no  patent  allowing  adoption.  In 
point  of  succession  they  follow  the  rule  of  primogeniture. 

Navalpue,  with  an  estimated  population  of  fifty  souls  all  of  them 
Bhils  of  the  Patodi  tribe,  and  a gross  yearly  income  of  £77  (Rs.  770), 
is  enclosed  by  the  territories  of  Nal,  Singpur,  and  Budaval.  The  climate 
is  unhealthy,  the  prevailing  diseases  being  ague,  fever,  spleen,  and 
liver  affections.  The  soil  is  stony,  and,  except  in  isolated  spots,  few 
crops  are  raised.  There  are  two  cart  tracks,  one  from  Budaval  and  a 
second  from  Gawhdli.  The  ancestors  of  the  chief  received  this  state 
from  Buddval.  In  1832,  on  the  death  of  the  chief  Rayla,  who  acted 
as  a constable  in  the  Nandurbar  Mehvasi  police,  the  state  was 
attached  and  managed  by  the  Khandesh  Collector  till  1853,  when 
it  was  handed  over  to  Kuvera.  Kuvera  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Lashkari,  and  he,  in  1876,  by  his  son  Phulsing,  a minor  of  ten.  The 
state  is  managed  by  his  uncle.  The  family  residing  at  Navalpur 
has  no  patent  allowing  adoption.  In  point  of  succession  it  follows 
the  rule  of  primogeniture. 

Surga'na,  in  the  south-west  corner  of  Khandesh,  has  an  area  of 
360  square  miles,  a population  of  8200  inhabitants,  and  an  estimated 
gross  yearly  revenue  of  £1150  (Rs.  11,500).  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Dangs,  on  the  east  by  the  Sahyadri  hills  partly  in 
Nasik  partly  in  Khandesh,  on  the  south  by  Peint  in  Nasik,  and 
on  the  west  by  Bansda  and  Dharampur  in  Surat.  Like  the  Dangs, 
it  is  full  of  spurs  of  hills  and  waving  uplands  once  covered  with 
dense  forest,  now  partly  cleared  and  stripped  of  most  of  their 
valuable  timber.  There  is  only  one  mountain  stream,  which,  rising 
in  the  Sahyadris,  flows  west.  Except  in  the  months  of  April  and  May, 
the  climate  is  very  unhealthy  both  to  Europeans  and  natives  ; and 
even  in  those  months  the  water  is  very  scarce  and  bad.  The 
prevailing  diseases  are  ague,  fever,  colic,  and  spleen. 

The  chief  forest  trees  are,  teak  sag  Tectona  grandis,  blackwood 
sisu  Dalbergia  sissoo,  hhair  Acacia  catechu,  and  tivas  Dalbergia 
ujainensis.  The  teak  is  knotted,  gnarled,  and  stunted,  much  inferior 
to  Dang  teak.  Other  forest  products  are  fruit,  gums,  honey,  lac, 
and  tree  roots. 

There  were,  according  to  the  1872  census,  8094  inhabitants  of 
whom  4390  were  males  and  3704  females.  Most  of  them  are  Bhils 
and  almost  all  are  very  poor. 

The  soil  chiefly  consists  of  a loose  rich  black  loam,  which,  though 
generally  of  little  depth,  is  very  fertile.  The  richest  spots  are  at  the 
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bottoms  of  deep  valleys.  The  staple  article  of  food  is  ndgli  Eleusine 
coracana_,  an  early  crop  raised  on  the  slopes  of  hills  by  hand 
labour.  Other  crops  grown  in  the  state  are^  rice  hhdt  Oryza  sativa, 
tur  Cajanusindicus^sdra  Panicum  miliaceum^  hodra  or  harti  Paspalum 
scrobiculatum^  udid  Phaseolus  mungo,  vari  Panicum  miliare,  and 
kharsdni  Verbesina  sativa. 

Roads,  passable  for  beasts  of  burden,  run  from  Hatgad  in  the 
Nasik  sub-division  of  Baglan  to  Balsar  in  Surat.  There  is  a cart 
track  from  Surgana  to  Bansda.  The  only  traffic  is  in  timber. 

The  ancestors  of  the  Surgana  deshmukh  appear  to  have  been 
Kolis  who  lived  in  the  fastnesses  round  Hatgad.  During  Muham- 
madan rule  a nominal  allegiance  was  claimed  from  them,  and  they 
were  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  preventing  the  wild  Bhils  and 
Kolis  of  the  Dangs  passing  above  the  Sahyadris,  of  rendering  military 
service  when  required,  and  of  keeping  open  the  roads  that  ran 
through  their  territory.  The  fort  of  Hatgad,  eight  miles  east  of 
Surgana,  was  once  of  great  importance  j and  one  of  its  gateways 
was  placed  in  permanent  charge  of  the  chief.  Afterwards  the  chief, 
having  shown  considerable  activity  and  loyalty,  was  entrusted  with 
the  chaige  of  the  line  of  the  Sahyadris  from  Ravla  to  Shribhuvaii. 
Seveial  villages  in  Surgana  were  granted  to  him  in  reward  for  his 
service  and  for  the  support  of  his  irregular  troops.  Some  time 
aftei,  the  head  of  the  family  represented  to  the  Government  that  his 
want  of  a title  lessened  his  influence  in  the  Dangs  and  the  country 
lound.  He  was  thereupon  given  the  title  of  deshmukh  with  leave 
to  seal  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  Dangs  and  the  Surgana 
frontier.  Under  Maratha  rule,  as  the  deshmukh  refused  to  pay  any 
revenue,  his  country  along  with  the  Dangs  was  included  in  rebel 
mud,  handi  mulak.  But  as  Surgana  lay  on  one  of  the  high  roads 

Surat,  great  efforts  were  made  to  conciliate 
the  chief.  He  was  allowed  to  collect  the  revenue  of  Government 

when  he  chose,  to  pay  it  to  a Maratha 
oihcer  at  Hatgad.^  The  Surgana  deshmukh  continued  independent 
un  1 1818,  when  the  British  Government  led  an  expedition 

against  Malharji  to  punish  him  for  an  attack  made  on  a party 
stationed  at  Surgana.  In  1819  Malharji  was  seized  and  hanged, 

Bhikaji  who  had  helped  Government  against 
llalharji,  was  recognised  as  the  head  of  the  estate  and  vested  with 
e c lef  authority.  Malharji^s  mother,  who  after  her  soffis  death 

distri  stirred  up  her  brother-in-law 

± ilaji  who  raised  a disturbance  and  murdered  Bhikaii.  In  1820  a 

force  was  sent  against  Pilaji,  who,  for  a time,  sought  refuge  in  Peint, 
but  was  sei^d,  and  with  five  of  his  accomplices  hanged.  Yashvant- 
rao,  son  of  Bhikaji,  then  a lad  of  ten  years,  was  recognised  as  the 
representative  of  the  chief  branch  and  appointed  to  manage  the  state 
through  a diwan  chosen  by  Government.  But  the  younger  branch 
refused  to  acknowledge  Yashvantrao,  and  separating  from  him 
continued  in  a state  of  bitter  enmity.  In  1842,  the  disputes  between 


* In  the  Peshwa’s  old  records  Surgana 
the  jdgldr  villages  as  taraf  Surgana. 


is  entered  as  a division,  taraf ^ of  Hatgad,  and 
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the  two  branches  rose  so  high  that  Government  had  to  interfere. 
An  inquiry  showed  that  Morarrav  the  head  of  the  younger  branch 
was  to  blame.  He  was  for  some  time  placed  under  surveillance^ 
but  in  1843,  on  furnishing  security  for  his  future  good  conduct,  he 
was  allowed  to  return  to  his  estate.  In  J 854,  Yashvantrao  died  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  cousin  Ravirav.  The  question  as  to  which 
was  the  senior  branch  was  again  raised.  It  was  decided  in  favour 
of  Ravirav  who  was  given  the  chief  power,  while  IHorarrav  the 
head  of  the  younger  branch  was  to  carry  on  the  state  affairs  in 
concert  with  Ravirav,  and  enjoy  an  equal  share  in  the  state  revenue. 
Ravirav  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Shankarrav,  the  present  deshmukh. 

On  Morarrav's  death  his  branch  was  represented  by  his  son 
Bhaskarrav.  He  was  weak-headed  and  easily  led  astray  by  his 
advisers,  who  induced  him  to  defy  the  authority  of  his  cousin.  In  1878, 
he  died  leaving  three  sons  under  the  guardianship  of  his  widow 
Salubai. 

In  1877,  in  consequenee  of  the  deshmukh^s  highhandedness,  a 
serious  quarrel  took  place  between  him  and  the  guardian  widow 
Salubai.  The  diwan,  who  was  unable  to  manage  things  properly, 
was  for  a time  removed,  and  the  dispute  was  peacefully  settled.  The 
present  (1879)  deshmukh,  Shankarrav,  a Koli  by  caste  and  thirty 
years  old,  manages  his  own  affairs,  with  the  help  of  his  diwan,  who  acts 
under  the  orders  and  instructions  of  the  Khandesh  Political  Agent. 
He  lives  at  Surgana  where  are  the  court  treasury  and  prison ; 
while  Salubai,  his  cousin’s  widow,  lives  at  a village  two  miles 
distant.  Three  of  her  sons  are  being  taught  in  the  vernacular  school 
at  Dhulia.  The  deshmukh  does  not  pay  tribute  either  to  the 
British  Government  or  to  any  other  state.  The  chiefs  title  is 
a misnomer  and  is  granted  by  courtesy  only,  the  family  really 
being  hereditary  deshmukhs  of  the  Hatgad  division  of  Baglan  in 
Nasik.i  They  do  not  hold  a patent  allowing  adoption,  and  in 
matters  of  succession,  follow  the  rule  of  primogeniture. 

The  land  revenue  of  the  state  is  raised  on  the  plough,  autbandi, 
system,  two  bullocks  representing  one  plough.  As  there  are  no  carts, 
every  bullock  whose  neck  shows  marks  of  wear  is  considered  a 
plough  bullock  and  is  assessed  accordingly.  No  account  is  taken  of 
the  amount  of  land  tilled  by  each  plough  or  of  the  nature  of  the 
crop  raised.  In  each  village  not  more  than  one-fourth  or  one-fifth 
of  the  whole  population  pay  rent. 

Civil  disputes  and  petty  offences  are,  according  to  custom,  settled 
by  the  deshmukh  with  the  help  of  the  diwan.  Criminal  charges 
are  tried  without  any  regular  procedure  or  fixed  rules,  and  offenders 
punished  by  fine  or  whipping.  Serious  cases  are  referred  to  the 
Political  Agent.  The  one  school  in  the  place  is  often  closed  for 
want  of  pupils. 

There  is  no  dispensary.  The  prevailing  diseases  are  ague,  fever, 
spleen,  small-pox,  and  colic.  The  people  object  to  vaccination, 
believing  that  small-pox  is  a scourge  sent  by  their  deity. 


1 Mr.  Bell’a  Letter  364  of  15th  July  1844  to  Townsend. 
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Abhir : a Brd,hman  sub-division,  52. 

Account  Books  : 195. 

Adavad  : place  of  interest,  255,  431. 

Adgaon  : battle  of  (1803),  253. 

Adil  Khan  I. : Fdruki  (1457-1503),  245. 

Adil  Khdn  II.  : Fdruki  (1510-1520),  246. 

Agarvals  : traders,  61. 

Agencies  : Bhil  (1825),  258,  260. 

Agriculture : 136-190. 

Aher  : marriage  ceremony,  66. 

Ahirdni  : dialect,  39,  42-45. 

Ahirs  : a Hindu  tribe,  38,  78,  240  and  note  4. 

Ajanta  Caves:  206;  position,  early  references, 
cave  details,  temples,  monasteries,  sculptures  and 
paintings,  history,  480-484 ; life  in  India  (200-700 
A.D.),  chiefs,  houses,  ministers,  servants,  soldiers, 
craftsmen,  husbandmen,  amusements,  religion, 
foreigners,  art  value  of  paintings,  485-495  ; cave 
descriptions,  497  - 595. 

Akarmasas  : cultivators,  69, 

Akrani : forest,  19 ; petty  division,  position, 
boundaries,  aspect,  hills,  water,  climate,  people, 
trade,  roads,  history,  421-424  ; fort,  431. 

Al  : Indian  madder,  24,  163,  229. 

Alexander  : Sir  James,  481. 

Alkaris  : madder  growers,  69. 

Amala  : state,  604. 

Amalner  : sub-division,  boundaries,  area,  aspect, 
climate,  water,  soil,  holdings,  survey  details, 
survey  results,  stock,  crops,  people,  2,  342-348  ; 
town,  431, 

Ambadi  : brown  hemp,  153,  162. 

Amli  : forest  reserve,  20. 

Andhrabhrityas  ; old  ^kings  (100  b.c. -300  a.d.), 
238  and  note  8,  484. 

Animals  : domestic,  28 ; wild,  30. 

Anj  an  : tree,  24. 

Anjangaon  : temple  at,  432. 

Amtelope  : 32. 

Anturli  : place  of  interest,  432. 

Apta  : tree,  23. 

Arable  : waste,  11  ; land,  137. 

Arabs  ••  124,  255,  256,  313. 

Area : i. 

Arjun  : tree,  26. 

Artisans ; 198. 


Asa  : Ahir  chief  (1400),  243,  244. 

Ashta  : battle  of  (1818),  255. 

Ashmaka  : Hindu  rulers  (600  a.d.),  485,  593  and 

note  2. 

Ashvatthama  : worship  of,  238. 

Asirgad  : fort,  38,  238,  241,  242,  244,  248,  252, 
253,  574-586. 

Aspect  : 2,  342,  349,  353,  359,  363,  387,  392,  396, 
401,  409,  414,  417,  421,  424. 

Assaye  : battle  of  (1803),  253,  586. 

Attars  : perfume  makers,  125. 

Aurangzeb  : Emperor  (1658-1707),  250,  251, 
Avolokiteshvar  : See  Padmapdni. 

Avchar  : state,  604. 

Avia  : tree,  23. 

B, 

Babars  : cultivators,  69. 

Babhul  : tree,  24. 

Bahva  : tree,  24. 

Baghbdns  : Musalmdn  fruiterers,  127. 
Bahadurpur  : town,  247,  251  note  2. 
Bahddurkhan  : Fdruki  (1596-1599),  247. 
Bahmani  : ruling  dynasty^  (1351),  243. 

Baharam  Gor  : Persian  king  (420-440),  557, 
Bahuleshvar  : temple  at,  432. 

Bakdm  : tree,  25. 

Baktrians  : pictures  of,  494  and  note  1,  517, 
Balance  Sheet : 323  -325. 

Balsdne  : place  of  interest,  432. 

Bamboos : 24. 

Bangles  : manufacture  of  glass,  234, 

Bandhdras : weirs,  139. 

Banshi  : wheat  variety,  150. 

Barbets  : class  of  birds,  35. 

Bards  and  Actors  : 76. 

Baris  : traders,  62,  79. 

Barvds  : Bhil  sorcerers,  86  note  3. 

Bardas  : a Bhil  tribe,  83,  102. 

Basava  : (1150)  Ling^yat  founder,  57,  61. 

Bassein  : treaty  of  (1802),  253. 

Bdvchas  : labourers,  79. 

Bear  : 31. 

Beggars  : 122-124. 

Behda  : tree,  24. 

I Bel  : tree,  24, 

^ Beldars  ••  bricklayers,  75. 
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Bernier  ••  French  traveller  (16G0),  250  note  4,  590. 
Betavad  : place  of  interest,  255,  433. 

Betel  leaf  : cultivation  of,  174-175. 
Bhadbhunjds  : grain-parchers,  62. 

Bhadgaon  : place  of  interest,  259,  433. 

Bhdmer  : fort  and  caves  at,  241,  434, 

Bhangis  : scavengers,  128. 

Bharadis  : cultivators,  69. 

Bharhut  Stupa  : (200  b.c.),  483  note  l,  486  note 
3,  488  notes  1 and  3,  505  note. 

Bhats  : bards,  77. 

Bhdtias  : traders,  62,  194. 

Bhdng  : See  Oanja. 

Bhavviraja  : Ashmaka'chief  (600  a.d.  ?),  485. 
Bhendi : 173. 

Bherda  : See  Behda. 

BMls  : an  aboriginal  tribe,  21,  80,  93,  136,  197, 
248,  254^  257,  309,  490,  601. 

BMl  Corps  : 259,  317. 

Bhildlds  : a Bhil  tribe,  103. 

Bhois  : See  Kahdrs. 

Bhokar  : tree,  27. 

Bhokri  Digar  : place  of  interest,  435. 
BhondekarS  : Musalmdn  potters,  125. 

Bhusdval  : sub-division,  boundaries,^  area,  aspect, 
climate,  water,  soil,  holdings,^  survey  details, 
survey  results,  stock,  crox^s,  people,  2,  348-353  ; 
town,  211,  436. 

Bibva  : tree,  25. 

Bimbisara  : king  (550  b.c.),  551  and  note. 

Birds  : 32-37  ; pet,  513  note. 

Bison  : 32. 

Blankets  ••  weaving  of,  235. 

Blight  : 150 ; varieties  of,  181. 

Bodhidrum  : the’Buddhist  sacred  tree,  541. 
Bodhisattva  : a Buddhist  title,  533  note. 

Bodvad  : place  of  interest,  437. 

Bor  : tree,  25. 

Borai  : river,  9 ; forest,  20. 

Bori  : river,  8. 

Bohords  : Musalm^n  traders,  125. 

Boundaries : l,  597. 

Brdhmans  : 49-54. 

Brdhmanvel : place  of  interest,  437. 

Bridge : 7,  211. 

Brinjal  : cultivation  of,  170. 

British:  political  management  (1818- 1880),  254- 
263  ; revenue  management  (1818-1880),  272-298  ; 
justice  (1818-1880),  306-306. 

Buddha  : 484  note  1 ; manushya,  492  note  3,  568  . 

dnydni,  567  note  ; creed,  593  note  1 i 
Buddhist  : schools  of  art,  497  and  note  2. 
Buffaloes : 29. 

Bullocks  : 28. 

Bunkars  : cultivators,  69. 


Burhanpur  : place  of  interest,  214,  244,  248,  249, 
250,  251,252,  253,  589-592. 

Burki  : white  and  black  soil,  138. 

Buruds  : basket -makers,  121. 

Butter  : clarified,  234. 

Butchers : 235. 

0. 

Calico  Printing : 230. 

Capital : 191-205. 

Capitalists  : 191. 

Carpets  : manufacture  of,  232. 

Carriers  : wandering  traders,  218. 

Carrots  : 171. 

Carts  : 145,  237  ; early,  489  note  2. 

Catechu  : manufacture  of,  227. 

Cattle  Disease  ; 338. 

Census  : (1872)  46-48  ; famine  (1876-77),  189. 
Centres  : trade,  217. 

Cesses  : Marc4tha,t268. 

Chalisgaon  : sub-division,  area,  boundaries,  aspect, 
climate,  water,  soil,  holdings,  survey  details, 
survey  results,  stock,  jcrops,  people,  2,  353-358  ; 
town,  254,  437. 

Chalukya  : rulers  (600  A.D.),  241. 

Chambhdrs  : leather- workers,  114,  236. 

Chdndor  : See  S4tm4las. 

Chdngdev  : place  of  interest,  437. 

Chandrajot  : physic-nut,  153. 

Charan  : a Vanjdri  sub-division,  109. 

Chdr  : tree,  25.  t 

Charges  : political  and  military,  322. 

Charthan  : place^of  interest,  438. 

ChaugaOn/  place  of  interest,  438. 

Chikhli  : state,  607. 

Chillies  : cultivation  of,  169. 

Chinchkhed : See  Mdheji. 

Chinchli  ••  state,  604. 

Chitpavan  : a Brdhman  sub-division,  50-52. 
Chitodis  : traders,  58. 

Chohans  : rulers  (1220),  242. 

Cholera : (1818-1880),  337. 

Chopda  : sub-division,  boundaries,  area,  aspect, 
climate,  water,  soil,  holdings,  survey  details, 
survey  results,  stock,  crops,  people,  2,^358-363  ; 
town,  249,  251,^438. 

Chulkhan  : village,  12. 

Christians  : 129. 

Clay : 16. 

Climate  : 13,  336,  598. 

Communities  : 131-134,  267. 

Communications  : See  Routes  and  Roads. 
Condition:  (1585-1601),  247;  (1818-1819),  272-273. 
Condiments  : 70-74. 

Collectors  : district  and  assistant,  264. 
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Cotton  : varieties,  improvement  (1831-1S80),  153- 
162;  export,  220-222;  hand-spinning  and  weaving 
of,  228. 

Cows  : 28. 

Crafts  : 223-237. 

Craftsmen : 70-75. 

Craft  Guilds : 237. 

Criminal  Tribes : 309-314. 

Crops : 137,  149-170. 

Cuckoos : 35. 

Cucumbers : 172. 

Cultivators : 136,  197. 

Curly  Hair : theories  about  Shakyamuni’s,  492 
note  4. 

Currency : 195. 

Custard  apple  : 490  and  note  1, 

Customs  : receipts  and  expenditure,  322. 

D. 

Dakshanis  : cultivators,  69. 

Dales  : cultivators,  69. 

Dangs  : forest,  21 ; states,  597  - 606. 

Dangchis  : D^ng  Bhils,  103. 

Danpaisa  : 248  note  5. 

Daud  Khan  : Faruki  (1503-1510),  245. 

Deer  : 32. 

Dehera  : See  Rdjdair. 

Depressed  Castes : 115-122. 

Derbhavti  : state,  605. 

Dermal : fort,  439. 

Deshasth  : a Brdhman  sub-division,  51. 

Devdatta  : Shdkyamuni’s  brother-in-law,  498  note, 
560  note. 

Devmogra  t forest  reserve,  21. 

Devrukha  : a Brdhman  sub-division,  52. 

Dhaman  : tree,  25. 

Dhamni : cart,  145. 

Dhangars  ^ shepherds,  78  ; blanket  weavers,  235. 
Dhanora : fort,  439, 

Dharangaon  : place  of  interest,  251,  254,  259,439. 
Dhargaon : fort,  441. 

Dharnikot : Andhrabhritya  capital,  238. 

Dhavda : 25. 

Dhayata  : place  of  interest,  248,  441. 

Dhigvans  : saddlers,  74. 

Dhobis  : washermen,  77. 

Dhudi  : tree,  25. 

Dhulia : sub-division,  boundaries,  area,  aspect, 
climate,  water,  soil,  holdings,  survey  details, 
survey  results,  stock,  crops,  people,  2,  363-370; 
town,  position,  population,  history,  sub-divisions, 
markets,  municipality,  buildings,  fort,  temples, 
441-447. 

Dhuldhoyds  : a Musalmdn  class,  125. 

Dighi  : place  of  interest,  447. 

B 411—78 


Diseases : 336. 

Disorders  : Bhil  (1804),  254;  (1818 -1827),  257-258. 
Dispensaries  : 339,  451. 

Donkeys  : 29. 

Dore  Gujars  : cultivators,  67. 

Dorepis  : a Bhil  tribe,  102. 

Dudhe  ; state,  605. 

Durgadevi  : famine  (1393-1407),  244  note. 

Dying  Princess  : picture  of  the,  496,  546. 

Dyeing  : process  of,  229. 

E. 

Earth  nuts  : 152. 

Earthquake : 13. 

Edlabad  : place  of  interest,  248,  447. 

Education  : receipts  and  expenditure,  322  ; town 
and  village,  334. 

Elephants : 29, 

Erandi  : castor-plant,  153. 

Erandol  : sub-division,  boundaries,  area,  aspect, 
climate,  water,  soil,  holdings,  survey  details, 
survey  results,  stock,  crops,  people,  2,371-375; 
town,  448. 

Europeans  : 128. 

Exchange  Bills  : varieties  of,  192. 

Excise  : receipts  and  expenditure,  320-321. 
Exports  : 220-223. 

P. 

Factory : spinning  and  weaving,  231,  451 ; ginning, 
232  ; English,  439,  458, 

Fairs  : 217,  431,  447,  453,  455,  463,  466,  469. 
Faizpur  : place  of  interest,  262,  448. 

Falcons  : 34. 

Fallows  : 148. 

Famines  : 40,  182,  190,  ,243,  249,  253. 

Fantail  : a bird,  36. 

Fardapur  ••  place  of  interest,  449. 

Farm  : Government  model,  178,  181. 

Farming  System  : Maratha  revenue  (1804),  270. 
Faruki  : dynasty  (1370-1600),  243-247. 

Fatehpur : fort,  449. 

Ferries : 7,  2ii. 

Fever  : 336. 

Field  toals  ; 143. 

Field  Operations  : 145-147. 

Fish  : 37. 

Fishers : 79. 

Floods : 9. 

Flowers : 177. 

Forests  : history,  demarcation,  settlement,  area, 
description,  ticket  system,  tribes,  labour,  finance, 
timber  trade,  minor  produce,  16-23  ; receipts 
and  expenditure,  328, 

Fowls  : 29. 
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G. 

Gadris  : wool  weavers,  76. 

Gdi  Kasabs  : beef  butchers,  126,  235. 

Gandharva  ; cherub,  493  and  note  3. 

Gandharva  : widow  marriage,  71. 

Gandhis  : traders,  62. 

Gandhli  : place  of  interest,  449. 

Gang  Eobbery : 314. 

Ganja : hemp,  167. 

Garkhed  : place  of  interest,  449. 

Garlic : 171. 

Gautama  : 483  note  2. 

Gautamiputra  : early  ruler  (125  A.D.),  239  and 
note  7. 

Gaundis  ; masons,  74,  225. 

Gavlis  : milk-sellers,  78. 

GavitS  : See  M^vchis. 

Gawhdli  : state,  608. 

Geology  : ll,  598. 

Gharvi  : state,  605. 

Ghdtolds  : cultivators,  68. 

Ghatotkach  : caves  (500-600  A.D.),  241,  592. 
Ghazni  Khdn  : Fdruki  (1510),  245. 

Ghisadis  : blacksmiths,  73,  225. 

Ginger : 171. 

Girna  : river,  8. 

Goddard  : General  (1779),  252,  583,591. 

Golak : a Brdhman  sub-division,  52. 

Golhas  : labourers,  79. 

Gondali  : an  old  tribe,  38.- 
• Gonds  : wandering  cowherds,  106. 

Gondhlis  : religious  beggars,  122. 

Gondri  : forest  reserve,  20. 

Gondur  : lake,  11. 

Gopals  ; Mhar  beggars,  115,  123. 

Gosavis  : religious  priests,  122. 

Gourds  : 172. 

Govardhans : See  Golak. 

Grain  : export  of,  222. 

Gram : 151. 

Grape  vine  : 177. 

Grass  oil  = preparation  of,  227. 

Greens : 173. 

Guinea  Worm : 337. 

Gujars  • cultivators,  62-68. 

Gumasta  : clerk,  193. 

Gunpowder  : manufacture  of,  237. 

Gurgi  : Indian  millet  variety,  149. 

GuravS  : professional  worshippers  of  Shiv,  76. 
Gwdlior  '•  treaty  of  (1844),  260. 

H. 

Hakusiri  : ruler  (30  B.C.),  239  note  3. 

Halad  : turmeric,  164, 171. 


Halvais  : traders,  62. 

Hartala  : lake,  ll,  140,  142,  449, 

Hasan  Gangu  : Bahmani  founder  (1351),  243. 
Hatkars  ••  cultivators,  69. 

Hattis  : hills,  5. 

Hawkins  : English  merchant  (1609),  248. 

Health  : 15,  336-341. 

Hemadpant ; YMav  a minister  (1270),  242  note^ 
449. 

Hemadpanti  Remains : 449. 

Hemp  : See  GAnja. 

Herdsmen : 78. 

Hills  : 3-6. 

Hinganbet  : tree,  25. 

Hinganghdt  : cotton  variety,  154,  160,  161. 
Hislop  : Sir  Thomas  (1818),  255,  474. 

Hivar  : tree,  25. 

Hoes  : 144. 

Hog  : 31. 

Holdrs  : Mdng  beggars,  123. 

Holdings  : 136. 

Horns  : gathering  of,  236, 

Horses : 28. 

Hospitals  ; 339. 

Hot  Springs  : 12. 

Houses  : number  and  description  of,  129-131, 
443  note. 

Humbads  : traders,  58. 

I. 

Imad-ul-Mulk  : KhAndesh  governor  (1346),  243. 
Imports  : 219. 

Indian  Mulberry : 163. 

Indigo  : 164,  479  j import  of,  227. 

Indraja  : PAvra  holiday,  100. 

Instruction  : schools,  cost,  progress  (1826-1879), 
girls’  schools,  readers  ’’and  writers,  pupils  by 
race  and  caste,  school  return,  town  and, ^village 
schools,  newspapers  and  libraries,  329-335. 
Interest : rates  of,  195. 

Irrigation : ll,  139-143. 

J. 

Jails  : 318. 

Jains  : goldsmiths,  72;  tailors,  74. 

Jalgaon  : place  of  interest,  451. 

Jals  : cultivators,  70. 

Jamda  : water  works,  140,  141. 

Jambul  : tree,  25, 

Jdmner  : sub-division,  boundaries,  area,  aspect, 
climate,  water,  soil,  holdings,  history,  survey 
details,  survey  results,  stock,  crops,  people,  2, 
375-379  ; town,  452. 

Jasvantrao  : Holkar  (1800),  253. 

Jaulia  : story  of  the  peak,  12  note  2. 
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Jdt  Mdrvadis  ; cultivators,  61. 

Jdvda  : place  of  interest,  452. 

Jhdl  : marriage  ceremony,  66. 

Jhari  Gharkhadi  : state,  605. 

Jhau  : tree,  25. 

Jingars  : See  Dhigvdns. 

Julahas  : See  Momnds. 

Justice  : Mardtha  system,  British  (1818-1880), 
304-306;  civil  statistics,  debtors,  registration, 
offences  (1874-1878),  criminal  tribes,  gang  rob- 
beries, 307-314;  police,  cost,  disposal,  working, 
crime,  Bhil  Corps,  village  police,  jails,  314-319, 
603,  613. 

Juvdrdi  : forest  reserve,  20. 

K. 

Kachhis  : gardeners,  74. 

Xadids  : Musalm^n  bricklayers,  126, 

Kadve  Gujars  : cultivators,  67, 

Kahars  ••  fishers,  79. 

Kajarsing  : Bhil  Naik  (1833-1860),  262,  310. 
Kajubai : a goddess,  51,  53. 

Kalamb  : tree,  25. 

KaUls  : traders,  62. 

Kalniddu  : place  of  interest,  452. 

Kanadas  : drovers,  105. 

Kdualda  : place  of  interest,  452. 

Kanasi  : temple  at,  453. 

Kanddri  : temple  at,  453. 

Kankar  ; limestone,  16. 

Kanhera : fort,  453, 

Kanu  : tree,  25. 

Kanphatas  : beggars,  124. 

Kapdis  : beggars,  123. 

Karhadas  : a Brahman  sub-division,  52. 

Kasars  : coppersmiths,  74,  224. 

Katbars  : traders,  59. 

Kdtkaris  : catechu-makers,  25. 

Katsavar  : tree,  25. 

Kate:  wheat  variety,  150. 

Kdthi  : state,  609. 

Kayats  : a Hindu  tribe,  55. 

Kekat  Kadupada  : state,  605. 

Khair  : tree,  25. 

Kbaudas  : people,  1 note  2,  38  note  3. 
Kbanderav  Dabbdde  : Mardtha  freebooter  (1670), 
251. 

Kbaradis  : See  Dhigvdns. 

Kbatgaon  : temple  at,  453, 

Kbatkis  : mutton  butchers,  126,  235. 

Kbosru  II. : Persian  king  (591-628),  485,494,  513. 
Kburdu  : tree,  25. 

Kingfisher : 34. 

Kinnars  : heavenly  musicians,  493  and  note  3. 
Kirkee  : battle  of  (1817),  254. 


Kirli  : state,  606. 

Kolbdtis  : tumblers,  123. 

Kolis  : fishers,  79 ; Bhisti,  105. 

Konkanis  : a wandering  tribe,  105. 

Konkanasths  : See  Chitp4vans. 

Kondali : See  Condali. 

Kosbtis  : weavers,  76. 

Krishna  : Andhrabhritya  king  (200  b.c  ),239. 

Kshatris : 54. 

Kubera  : god,  493  and  note  2. 

Kukurmunda  : place  of  interest,  256,  453. 

Kumbhars  : potters,  74,  144,  225. 

Kumbhdres  : cultivators,  68. 

Kunbis  : cultivators,  39,  62-67,  136,  600. 

Kunkari  Valanjus  : traders,  59. 

Kunda  : a weed,  146  note. 

Kurhadkburd  : temple  at,  454. 

Kusumb  : tree,  26. 

L. 

Labourers  : 79,  198. 

Labour  : mortgage  of,  199. 

Labhana  : a Vanjdri  sub-division,  108,  113, 

Lac  : manufacture  of,  233. 

Lads  : traders,  59  ; Vanjdris,  112. 

Ladsakkas  : traders,  57-58. 

Lakheras  : lac- ware  makers,  74,  234. 

Laling  : forest,  20  ; fort,  244,  245,  256,  454. 

Ldmgha  : a Vanjdri  sub-division,  107,  113. 

Language  : 42-45,  70,  95, 115. 

Land : investments  in,  mortgage  of,  196-197  ; 
revenue,  289^  303,  320. 

Land  Administration  : staff  (1880),  sub-divi- 
sional officers,  village  officers,  village  servants, 
264-265  ; revenue  history,  early  Hindu,  Moghal, 
Mardtha,  266-271  ; British  management,  (1818- 
1880),  condition  (1818),  divisions,  hereditary 
officers,  village  staff,  landholders  (1818),  revenue 
settlement  (1821),  results  (1818-1828),  revenue 
system  (1828),  condition (1828 -1833),  (1838-1845), 
(1845-1852), summary  ( 1818  - 1852) , survey  proposed 
(1851),  , Captain  Wingate’s  report  (1852),  statis- 
tics (1852),  survey  ordered  (1852),  survey  progress 
(1852-1870),  survey  results  (1855-1878),  develop- 
ment (1846-1880),  272-298. 

Lasur  : place  of  interest,  257,  454, 

Ldta  Desh  : (150-1300),  57  note. 

Havanas  : traders,  62. 

Law  and  Justice  : receipts  and  expenditure,  322. 

Leather  : manufacture  of,  236. 

Leather  Workers : 114. 

Leprosy : 337. 

Libraries : 335. 

Limestone  : patch  of,  12. 

Lime  : manufacture  of,  225, 
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Lillgayats  : traders,  56,  61. 

Linseed : 152. 

Liquor:  Moha,  227  ; shops,  licences,  farming  system, 
toddy,  321. 

Locusts  : 182. 

Local  funds  : committees,  receipts  and  expendi- 
ture, works,  326-327. 

Lodhis  : cultivators,  70, 

Lohdra  : place  of  interest,  455. 

LoharS  : blacksmiths,  73,  224. 

Londris  : cement-makers,  75,  225,  229  note. 
Londdris  : cultivators,  63. 

Lonis  : cultivators,  68. 

Lynx  5 31. 

M. 

Mahdlkari  ••  petty-divisional  officer,  265. 

Mdheji  : place  of  interest,  456. 

Mahidpur  : battle  of  (1817),  254. 

Mdhdyana  : later  Buddhists,  491. 

Mahmud  : Begada  (1459-1511),  245. 

Maitrdyanis  : a Brahman  sub-division,  52. 
Malcolm  : Sir  John,  294,  583. 

Mdlegaon  : siege  of  (1818),  255. 

Maliks  : a Musalinan  class,  127. 

Mdlis  : gardeners,  69. 

Malik  Ambar  ; revenue  system^  of  (1620),  266, 
267  note. 

Malik  Kdfur  : Ala-ud-din’s  general  (1300),  242. 
Malik  Nasir  : Fdruki  (1399-1437),  244,  454. 
Malik  Rdja  : Fdruki  (1370-1399),  243,  454. 
Mdmlatddr  : revenue  officer  (1818),  268  ; (1880), 
265. 

Mdndpuri  : village,  104,  456. 

Mdnasnripa  : Clullukya  ruler  (390  A. D.),  240  note  3, 
Mdnbhdvs  : religious  beggars,  122. 

Manddna : fort,  456. 

Mandesar  ; treaty  of  (1817),  254,  594. 

Mango  : tree,  26. 

MdngS  : a depressed  caste,  119, 

Manidrs  : See  Shishgars. 

Manufacturers : 75-76. 

Manure : 146. 

Mdra  : Buddhist  evil  spirit,  492,  572. 

Mardtha:  rule  (1760-1818);  252-254  ; revenue 
system,  268-271  ; justice  system,  304-305. 
Mardthds  : cultivators,  68. 

Markets  : 217. 

Marriage  : Reve  Gujar,  64-66  ; Bhil,  88-90. 
Marts  : timber,  22. 

Mdrvddis  : traders,  56,  59-61,  194. 

Mdtliure  : a Vanjdri  sub-division,  108,  113. 
Mathvddis  : a Bhil  tribe,  102. 

IVEaulds  : a Musalm4n  class,  127. 

Mauryas:  early  rulers  (315-178  b.c.),  239  note  1. 


Mdvchis  : a Bhil  tribe,  101, 

Mehrun  : lake,  11. 

Meliune  : temple  at,  456. 

Melons  : 172. 

Mlldlpur  : place  of  interest,  456. 

Mhdrs  : scavengers,  115-119. 

Mhasva  : lake,  11,  142  ; place  of  interest,  456. 
Mill:  sugarcane,  144, 169  ; spinning  and  weaving, 
231. 

Millets  : Indian  and  spiked,  149. 

Minerals  : 16. 

Mirs  : Musalmdn  actors,  128. 

Mirdn  Adil  Khdn  : FJruki  (1437-1441),  245. 
Mirdn  Mubdrik  : Faruki  (1441-1457),  245. 

Mirdn  Muhammad  I.  : Faruki  (1520-1535),  246. 
Milan  Muhammad  II. ; Faruki  (1566-1576),  246. 
Mochis  : shoemakers,  114,  236, 

Moghals  : Khdndesh  rulers  (1600-1760),  248-252.^ 
Moha  : Bassia  latifolia,  23,  26,^31,  153,  227. 
Mohan  : tree,  26. 

Moka  : tree,  26. 

Momnds  : Musalmdn  converts,  126,, 
Moneylenders  : 196,  200. 

Mosques  : 439,  459,  465,  472. 

Mot  : water-lift,  145. 

Movements  : 134-135. 

Mubdrik  : Khilji  (1320),  242. 

Mubdrik  Khdn  : Fdruki  (1535-1566),  246. 
Muhammad  : Tughlik  (1325-1351),  242. 
Mukhpat  : place  of  interest,  457. 

Mukti  : lake,  11,  140, 

Multdni  : a Musalmdn  class,  127. 

Municipalities  : 327. 

Musalmdns  : 124-128;  rulers  (1295-1760),  242^ 
252  ; readers  and  writers,  331. 

Mustard  : 15.3. 

Mutiny : (1857),  262, 

Muvdlad  : Indian-born  Arabs,  124,  255. 

Muzdfari  : a coin,  247. 

Mycetoma  : 337. 

Myrobalans  : 23. 

N. 

Ndga  : kings,  486  and  note  2, 

Nagar  Devla  : temple  at,  457. 

Nagar  Patti  : Bhulia  suburb,  444, 

Nahdls  : a Bhil  tribe,  94,  258. 

Nahapdn  : Siih  ruler  (78  B.C.),  239. 

Ndikvddis  : a Musalmdn  class,  128. 

Ndl : state,  610. 

Ndlbands  : Musalmdn  farriers,  126. 
NdnaFadnavis  : government  of  (1763-1800),  274. 
Ndna  : tree,  26. 

Ndndre  : well  at,  437. 

Ndngar  : plough,  143. 
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Nfldlduib^r  .*  sub-division,  boundaries, area,  aspect, 
climate,  water,  soil,  holdings,  ^survey  details, 
survey  results,  stock,  crops,  people,  2,  379-386; 
town,  9,  248,  255,  457. 

Nardyanpur  : place  of  interest,  459, 

Narbada : river,  9. 

Nasirabad  : sub-division,  boundaries,  area,  aspect, 
climate,  water,  soil,  holdings,  survey  details, 
survey  results,  stock,  crops,  people,  2,  386-392  ; 
town,  459. 

Nasratpur  : place  of  interest,  460. 

Naths  : beggars,  123. 

Navalpur:  state,  611. 

Navapur  : forest,  21  ; town,  256,  460. 

Nevas  : traders,  58. 

Newspapers  ••  334. 

Nhavis  : barbers,  77. 

Nightjars  : 34. 

Nijhardev  : hot  spring  at,  13,  461. 
Nikumbhavansas  : rulers  (1000-1216),  241. 
Nilva  : Indian  millet  variety,  149. 

Nimb  : tree,  26. 

Nir  : place  of  interest,  460. 

Nirdhis  : Musalmdn  Bhils,  105. 

Nirmali  : Indian  millet  variety,  149. 

Nizampiir  ••  place  of  interest,  248,  460. 
Nizam-ul-Mulk  : Moghal  chief  (1720),  252, 

Oe 

Offences  : (1874-1878),  316. 

Ogilby  : geographer  (1670),  250  note  4 ; 580. 
Oil-pressing : 228. 

Oil  Seeds  : 152-153  ; export  of,  222. 

Onions : 171. 

Osvals  : traders,  59. 

Otaris  : smelters,  75. 

Outram  : Sir  James,  30,  258,  259,  317. 

Outturn  : crop,  148. 

Owls  : 34. 

P. 

Pachora  : sub-division,  boundaries,  area,  aspect, 
climate,  water,  soil,  holdings,  survey  details, 
survey  results,  stock,  crops,  people,  2,  392-396j 
town,  461. 

Padmapani  : Bodhisattva,  493  ; litany  of,  531  and 
note. 

Pddalsa  : place  of  interest,  461. 

Paithan  : old  town  (250  B.  c.  -250  A.  D.),  238  and 
note  6. 

Pajnas  : cultivators,  68. 

Pdl  : ruins  at,  400  note  1,  461. 

Palas  : tree,  28. 

Paldsda  : temple  at,  462. 

Palasvihir ; state,  606. 


Paligars  : hereditary  landholders,  238. 

Pambhar  : seed  drill,  144. 

Pan  : forest  reserve,  20. 

Panchals  : carpenters,  73. 

Pdndhri : white  soil,  138. 

Pangara  : tree,  26. 

Panguls  : beggars,  123. 

Pdnjhra  : river,  8;  waterworks,  140. 

Panthers : 30. 

Paper  : manufacture  of,  237,  440,  479. 

Pardhis  : hunters,  113, 

Parola  : town,  history,  fort,  temples,  462-463. 
Parsis : 128. 

Parvaris  : musical  Mhdrs,  122. 

Passes  : SahyJdri,  fSJtpuda,  and  SdtmJla,  208  - 
210. 

Patharvats  : stone- dressers,  75. 

Patils  : village  headmen,  265,  275. 

Patna  : forest,  20  ; place  of  interest,  241,  463-465. 
Patphalla  : cess,  140  note.  ' 

Patvekars  : weavers,  76. 

Pavras  : a Bhil  tribe,  3,  4,  95-100. 

Peddlers  : 218. 

Pendharis  : labourers  and  marauders,  79,  254 
313.  ' 

Periplus  : (247  a.  d.),  206. 

Phanibands  : See  TJkJrJs. 

Pharkande  : place  of  interest,  465. 

Phyllites  : Ptolemy’s  (150  A.D.),  38, 

Pigeons  : 36. 

Pimpal  : tree,  26. 

Pimpalgaon  Budruk  : temple  at,  465. 
Pimpalner  : sub-division,  boundaries,  area,  aspect, 
water,  soil,  holdings,  survey  details,  survey 
results,  stock,  crops,  people,  2,  396-400;  town 
465. 

Pimparkheda  : place  of  interest,  466. 
Pimpladevi : state,  606, 

Pimpri  : state,  606. 

Pir  Muhammad  Khan  : Moghal  chief  (1531),  246. 
Pivla  Potia  : wheat  variety,  150. 

Plantain  : 176. 

Plough  S size  of,  137, 

Police  : staff,  cost,  disposal,  working,  314-315,604, 
Ponds  : 11. 

Poppy  : 167. 

Popsha  : cattle  disease,  338. 

Population  : introduction,  language,  census  details 

(1872),  sub-divisions,  sex,  infirmities,  age,  religion, 
occupation,  38-49  ; race,  villages  and  houses, 
50-131 ; readers  and  writers,  330,  600. 

Post  : 212. 

Potato  : 171  ; sweet,  170. 

Pottery : 225. 

Prakasha  : place  of  interest,  466. 
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Presses  : steam  cotton,  232,  442,  446,  451. 

Prices  : (1788-1879),  202. 

Probyn  : Major  O.,  30,  311,  312,  313. 

Pulikeshi  I* : Chdlukya  ruler  (489  a.d.),  241  note  1. 
Pulikesbi  IL:  CMlukya  ruler  (600  a.d.),  494. 
Pulindae  : Ptolemy’s  (150  a.d.),  38  note  4. 

R. 

Radish : 171. 

Raikot : fort,  466. 

Railway : 210. 

Rainfall : 14. 

Rdja  Ali  Khdn  : F^ruki  (1576-1596),  247. 
Rdjdair  : fort,  466. 

Rajputs  : cultivators  and  labourers,  70,  79. 
Rdmdev  : Yddav  chief  (1300),  242, 

Rdmosis  : wanderers,  105. 

Rdm  Taldv  : place  of  interest,  467. 

Rangaon  : place  of  interest,  468. 

Rangaris  : dyers,  76. 

Rdnubdi  : goddess,  51, 

Rdnvata  : See  Abhir. 

Rdlivati  : dialects,  53, 

Rasulpura  : place  of  interest,  468. 

Rdthods  : chiefs  (800  A.D.),  241. 

Raulia  : story  of  the  peak,  12  note  2. 

Rdvad  Chincholi  : temple  at,  468. 

Raver  : petty  division,  survey  (1856),  settlemeiit, 

405-6  ; town,  249,  255,  468. 

Rayaghar  : fort,  469. 

Reading  Rooms : 335. 

Reagaon  *.  temple  at,  468. 

Registration  : 308 ; receipts  and  expenditure,  322, 
Religion  : 50,  57,  490-494, 

Reserves;  forest,  18-21. 

Rest-houses  : 212. 

Reve  Gujars  • cultivators,  63-66. 

Revenue  and  Finance  : 320-328. 

Revenue  System:  Moghals  (1610-1630),  266  ; 

Mardthds  (1760-1818),  268-272. 

Rice  : 150. 

Ring  Worm  ••  337. 

Riot  : survey  (1852),  261. 

Roads  : 207,  602. 

Roe : Sir  Thomas  (1618),  249. 

Rohan  *.  tree,  26. 

Rose  : Sir  Hugh,  263. 

Rosha  ; grass  oil,  23. 

Rotation  : crop,  147. 

Rot-puja  : form  of  worship,  51. 

Routes  : trade,  206. 

Rudraddman:  Sdh  ruler  (I60  a.d,),  240. 

s. 

Sadola:  tree,  27. 

Safflower : 153,  164. 


Sagardvipi  : a Brdhman  sub-division,  53- 
Sdh  : rulers  (78  a.d.),  239  and  note  4,  240  note  1. 
Sahyadris : hills,  5. 

Saikalgars  : Musalm^n  armourers,  126, 

Sdjgaon  : place  of  interest,  469. 

Salai  : tree,  27. 

Salis  : weavers,  75,  229,  234. 

Salt  : 237,  322. 

Sambhaji  : Mardtha  chief  (1685),  251. 

San  : Bombay  hemp,  163. 

Sangameshvar  : temple  at,  469. 

Satmdlas  : hills,  5. 

Satpudas  , hills,  4 ; forests,  19. 

Satrap  : See  Sdh. 

Saundad : 27. 

Sdvda  : forest,  19  ; sub-division,  boundaries,  area, 
aspect,  climate,  water,  soil,  holdings,  survey 
details,  survey  results,  stock,  crops,  people, 
2,  400-409  ; town,  261,  469. 

Schools  : 329-330. 

Seasons  : (1852-1878),  298-303. 

Servants  : personal,  77  ; village,  265. 

Sesamum : 152. 

Shdhada  ; sub-division,  boundaries,  area,  aspect, 
climate,  water,  soil,  holdings,  history,  survey 
details,  survey  results,  stock,  crops,  people,  2, 
409-413  ; town,  469. 

Shachi  : Indra’s  wife,  493. 

Shah  Jahdn  : (1625-1658),  249, 

Shdhu  : Mardtha  chief  (1708),  251, 

Shakyamuni  : 483  and  note  2,  499  note,  501. 
Shankaldev  ••  Yddav  ruler  (1312),  242. 
Shatavahans  : See  Andhrabhritya. 

Sheep  : 29. 

Shekhdar  : Mardtha  petty-divisional  officer,  269, 
271. 

Shelgaon  : place  of  interest,  470. 

Shethe  : See  Kunkari  Valdnju. 

Shendurni  : place  of  interest,  470. 

Shibi  : legend  of  king,  536  and  note,  562. 

Shikaris  : hunters,  79. 

Shimpis  : tailors,  73. 

Shindi  : tree,  27. 

Shiprak  : Andhrabhritya  founder,  (300  b.c.), 
239  and  note  1. 

Shirish  : tree,  27. 

Shirpur  : forest,  19;  sub-division,  boundaries,  area, 
aspect,  climate,  water,  soil,  holdings,  history, 
survey  details,  survey  results,  stock,  crops, 
people,  2,  413-417  ; town,  470. 

Shishgars  : a Musalmdn  class,  126. 

Shivbara : state,  606. 

Shopkeepers  : village,  218. 

Silk  : attempts  to  grow,  180. 

Simal  : tree,  27. 
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Simanti  : marriage  ceremony,  65. 

■V  SindkhGda  : place  of  interest,  248,  470, 

Sindva  : fort,  256,  594. 

Singpur  : state,  610. 

Sirji  Anjangaon  : treaty  of  (1804),  253,  590. 
Small -pox  : 338. 

Soil  :!!,  138. 

Sonars  : goldsmiths,  71. 

Song  : Phvra  marriage,  98  note  5. 

Songir  : crops  and  revenue  settlement  (1862), 
366- 368  j town,  470. 

Sonhaddev  : Nikumbhavansha  ruler  (1206),  241. 
Sonpat  : battle  of  (1597),  247. 

Sonter  : Sir  Frank,  262. 

Spurs  : hill,  6. 

Staff : administrative  (1880),  264. 

Stamps  : receipts  and  expenditure,  320. 

Stock  : 137. 
stone  : disease,  337. 

Stone  Cutting : 225. 

Subordinate  Judges  : jurisdiction  and  head- 
quarters of,  306. 

Sugar  : manufacture  of,  226. 

Sugarcane  = varieties,  growth,  167-169. 
Sultanpur  : place  of  interest,  244,  246,  255,  259, 
471. 

Sunabdev  : See  Rdm  Taldv. 

Sunmukh  : marriage  ceremony,  66. 

Surdjirao  : Nimbalkar  (1820),  257,  479. 

Surgana  : state,  611-613. 

Sutars  : carpenters,  72,  127. 

Swallows  : 34. 

- Sweetmeat : 226. 

Syphilis  : 337. 

T. 

Tabassi  ; Ptolemy’s  (150  A.  d.),  38  note  4,  239 
note  6. 

Tadvis  : Musalmdn  Bhils,  104,  128,  259,  260. 
Tagar  : old  city  (250  B.C.-250  a.d.),  206,  238  and 
note  6,  240. 

Tailapa  : Chalukya  ruler  (970),  241, 

TakdraS  : a Musalman  class,  127. 

Takli  Budruk  : temple  at,  472. 

Taks  : Rajput  rulers  (800-1200),  241  and  note  7, 
242. 

Taloda  : forest,  19  ; sub-division,  boundaries,  area, 
aspect,  climate,  water,  soil,  holdings,  survey 
details,  survey  results,  stock,  crops,  people, 
2,  417-421 ; town,  472. 

Tamarind : tree,  27, 

Tdmasvddi  : temple  at,  473. 

Tdmbats  : coppersmiths,  127,  224. 

Tdmbolis  : betel -sellers,  62. 

Tanning  : leather,  236. 

Tapti  ; river,  6 j forest,  21, 


Tathagata  : meaning  of  the  term,  481  note  1, 
Tatya  Topi  : (1858),  262. 

Tavernier  : traveller  (1660),  250  note  4,  438,  441, 
589. 

Tavlai  : stepwell'nt,  473. 

Taxes  : assessed,  322. 

Teak .-  27. 

Telegraph : 213. 

Telis  : oilmen,  75. 

Temperature  : 15. 

Thakurs  : See  Bhdts. 

Thalner  : place  of  interest,  248,  255,  473-477. 
Thevenot : traveller  (1666),  250  note  4,  590  and 
note  2. 

Thread  : gold  and  silver,  233. 

Tigers  : 30. 

Tilavadi : tree,  27, 

Tilolas  : cultivators,  68. 

Timber  : trade,  22  ; export  of,  223. 

Tivas  : tree,  28. 

Tobacco  J 165-166. 

Todar  Mai  : revenue”system  of  (1530-1590),  255, 
266. 

Tondapur  : place  of  interest,  477. 

Trade  : (300  a.d.  - 1840),  213  -215;  railway^(1868- 
1878),  215-216. 

Traders : 56-62,  194. 

Transpurna  : forest  reserve,  20. 

Trees  : 23-28  ; fruit,  176-177,  599, 

Tulia  Naik  : unruly  Bhil  chief  (1867-1876),  312- 
313. 

Turanmdl  *.  liilb  4,  238. 

Turkheda  : place  of  interest,  477. 

Turmeric : See  Halad. 

U. 

Udhali  Budruk  : temple  at,  477. 

Udhali  Khurd  : temple  at,  477. 

Umbar  : tree,  28. 

TJnabdev  : place  of  interest,  12,  477 . 

Undirkheda  : place  of  interest,  477. 

Unsettled  Tribes  : 79-114, 

Upris : tenants-at-will,  266. 

Ushavadat  : second  Sdh  ruler,  239  note  7. 

V. 

Vaccination : 340. 

Vad  : banyan  tree,  24. 

Vadars  : wanderers,  114, 

Vadgaon  : temple  at,  478. 

Vadgaon  Amba  : place  of  interest,  478. 
Vadhdvan : state,  606. 

Vadla:  hot  spring,  13. 

Vaghli  : temples  at,  478. 

Vaghod  : mosque  at,  478. 

Vaibhale  : temple  at,  478. 
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Vakataka  : See  Vindhyashakti, 

Vanjto  : 41,  69,  106-113,  218,  314. 

Vdnis:  traders,  56,  59-61. 

Varangaon  .*  place  of  interest,  478. 

Varhadi  : cotton  variety,  160,  161,  220,  231. 
Varibhokar : pond,  ii. 

Varkheda  : place  of  interest,  260,  479. 

Vdrlis  : a Bhil  tribe,  100,  601. 

VashishtMputra  : early  king  (200  a.d.),  484  and 
note  3. 

Vdsudevs  : beggars,  124, 

Vdsurna  : state,  606. 

Vidarbha  : old  country,  238  note  4. 

Vidur  : a Brdhman  sub-division,  53. 

Vihars : Buddhist  monasteries,  482  note  3,  483. 
Villages  : 129. 

Vidyddharas  : cherubs,  493  and  note  3. 
Vindhyashakti  : ruling  dynasty  (600  a.d,),  240 
and  note  5,  485  and  note  1,  543  and  note  1. 
Virdel : sub-division,  boundaries,  area,  aspect, 
climate,  water,  soil,  holdings,  survey  details, 
survey  results,  stock,  crops,  people,  2,  424  - 430. 
Virsen  : Abhir  king  (419  A.D.),  240. 

Viruli : cattle  disease,  337. 

Vital  Statistics : 341. 


Vyankatesh : god,  58. 

W. 

Wages  : (1788-1880),  200-201. 

Water  Supply  : 10,  598. 

Water  Works:  140-142. 

Weights  and  Measures  : 204. 

Wells : 143. 

Wheat : 150. 

Wheel  : Sh^kyamuni’s  emblem,  491  and  note  6. 
Wolf  : 31. 

Woodpecker : 35. 

Work  : gold  and  silver,  copper,  iron,  224  ; wood 
226. 

Writers  : 54-55. 

Y. 

Yadavs  : rulers  (750  a.d.  and  1200  a.d.),  241 
242. 

Yajurvedis : 52. 

Yakshas  : cherubs,  493  and  note  3. 

Yam : 171. 

Yaval : place  of  interest,  260,  479. 

Yuvanashva : 238. 
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